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The  Noble  Lineage  of  Planning  and  Civic 

Comment 


We  are  beginning  with  this  issue 
of  PLANNING  AND  Civic  COMMENT 
a  new  volume  number,  Volume  20, 
after  completing  19  years  of  the 
publication  of  this  magazine  under 
its  present  name. 

In  1935  when  the  former  Ameri- 
can Civic  Association  merged  with 
the  National  Conference  on  City 
Planning  to  form  The  American 
Planning  and  Civic  Association,  a 
combination  was  made  of  Civic 
COMMENT,  the  publication  of  the 
American  Civic  Association,  and 
CITY  PLANNING,  the  publication  of 
the  National  Conference  on  City 
Planning  and  the  American  City 
Planning  Institute. 

Civic  COMMENT  was  originally 
issued  occasionally  by  the  American 
Civic  Association  and  "Number  1" 
was  published  on  February  15, 
1919.  It  became  a  bi-monthly  with 
"Number  17",  in  January  1928  and 
was  thus  continued  until  "Number 
26",  in  November,  1929.  At  this 
time  a  new  format  was  agreed  upon 
with  a  blue  cover  and  the  bi-monthly 
Civic  COMMENT  was  published 
through  1932,  afterward  becoming 
a  quarterly  to  the  end  of  1934, 
totaling  23  numbers. 

CITY  PLANNING  began  as  a  quar- 
terly and  Volume  1  was  issued  first 
in  1915  under  the  title,  THE  CITY 
PLAN,  as  the  official  organ  of  the 
National  Conference  on  City  Plan- 
ning. Volume  2  of  THE  CITY  PLAN 


included  four  numbers  beginning 
with  April  1916  and  closing  with 
January  1917,  being  irregular  in  that 
the  volume  did  not  cover  the 
calendar  year  as  is  customary  in 
most  magazines.  Volume  3  con- 
tinued from  early  1917  to  April  1918, 
when  publication  was  suspended. 
In  April  1925,  a  quarterly,  CITY 
PLANNING,  was  issued  with  Volume 
1,  Number  1,  as  the  official  organ  of 
the  American  City  Planning  In- 
stitute and  the  National  Conference 
on  City  Planning.  The  late  Henry 
V.  Hubbard  was  Editor  and  Charles 
W.  Eliot  2d,  Assistant  Editor. 
CITY  PLANNING  continued  to  be 
published  through  Volume  10  and 
was  concluded  as  a  publication 
with  the  October  1934  issue  when 
the  merger  of  the  American  Civic 
Association  and  the  National  Con- 
ference on  City  Planning  took  place, 
and  Henry  Hubbard  who  personally 
financed  CITY  PLANNING,  gave  it 
and  its  list  of  subscribers  to  the 
American  Planning  and  Civic  Asso- 
ciation with  a  request  that  the  name 
be  changed  to  PLANNING  AND  Civic 
COMMENT. 

The  American  City  Planning 
Institute  launched  THE  PLANNERS' 
JOURNAL  in  1935  as  its  official  organ. 
The  institute  was  reorganized  in 
1939  and  changed  its  name  to  the 
American  Institute  of  Planners. 
It  utilized  THE  PLANNERS'  JOURNAL 
as  its  official  organ.  With  Volume 
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10,  Number  1,  Autumn  1944,  after 
a  lapse  of  a  year  and  a  half,  the 
American  Institute  of  Planners  re- 
newed publication  of  an  official  or- 
gan with  the  new  title,  JOURNAL 
OF  THE  AMERICAN  INSTITUTE  OF 
PLANNERS.  A  regular  publication 
was  deemed  essential  to  contribute 
effectively  to  the  development  of 
planning  procedures  and  techniques. 
This  publication  is  now  being  pub- 
lished regularly. 

At  the  time  that  PLANNING  AND 
Civic  COMMENT  was  launched  in 
1935,  an  arrangement  was  worked 
out  by  which  the  National  Con- 
ference on  State  Parks  would  share 
in  the  publication.  Its  own  publica- 
tion, STATE  RECREATION,  had  been 
started  as  an  organ  of  the  National 
Conference  on  State  Parks  in  1927 
as  a  mimeographed  monthly 
newsheet.  Publication  as  a  bi- 
monthly bulletin  began  in  1928, 
and  in  1929  it  became  a  quarterly 
publication.  The  last  issue  of  STATE 
RECREATION  was  dated  April  1933. 
The  National  Conference  on  State 
Parks  realized  that  it  needed  a 
published  outlet  for  its  material 
and  in  1935  it  decided  to  utilize 
PLANNING  AND  Civic  COMMENT  for 
this  purpose,  inasmuch  as  it  was 
effecting  an  arrangement  with  the 
American  Planning  and  Civic  Asso- 
ciation for  headquarters  and  ser- 
vices and  had  elected  Harlean  James 
as  its  Executive  Secretary. 

PLANNING  AND  Civic  COMMENT, 
therefore,  carries  on  its  masthead 
the  statement:  Successor  to  City 
Planning,  Civic  Comment  and  State 
Recreation.  The  first  issue  was 
published,  Volume  1,  Number  1, 
Jan.-Mar.  1935  with  a  completely 
new  format  and  a  new  size  5  x  7J£. 


In  1936  it  was  decided  to  enlarge  the 
size  to  6  x  9  in  order  to  present  il- 
lustrative material  more  effectively. 
This  size  has  been  maintained  to  the 
present  time.  The  average  issue 
contains  about  64  pages. 

PLANNING  AND  Civic  COMMENT 
was  launched  with  the  aim  to  create 
a  better  physical  environment  which 
will  conserve  and  develop  the 
health,  happiness  and  culture  of  the 
American  people  and  the  scope  of  its 
subjects  was  listed  as:  National, 
State,  Regional  and  City  Planning, 
Land  and  Water  Uses,  Conserva- 
tion of  Natural  Resources,  National, 
State  and  Local  Parks,  Highways 
and  Roadsides. 

It  is  issued  by  an  Editorial  Board, 
which  was  originally  composed  of 
Harlean  James,  Flavel  ShurtlefF  and 
Beatrice  Ward  Nelson.  Later  Con- 
rad L.  Wirth  became  a  member  of 
this  Board,  succeeding  Mrs.  Nelson 
and  Charles  G.  Sauers  of  earlier 
Boards.  A  Board  of  Contributing 
Editors  of  24  leading  authorities  in 
the  planning  and  park  fields  acts 
in  an  advisory  capacity.  Dora  A. 
Padgett  has  been  Managing  Editor 
since  1935. 

Articles  on  current  problems  and 
achievements  in  planning  and  park 
development  constitute  its  main 
content.  A  notable  department  has 
been  the  Zoning  Round  Table, 
which  was  conducted  with  great 
distinction  by  Edward  M.  Bassett 
in  continuation  of  his  department 
in  CITY  PLANNING.  After  the  death 
of  Mr.  Bassett,  Hugh  Pomeroy  very 
ably  conducted  the  Zoning  Round 
Table.  It  is  now  conducted  by 
Flavel  Shurtleff,  Counsel  of  the 
American  Planning  and  Civic  Asso- 
ciation. Among  other  departments 
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are:  Citizen  Action  for  Community 
Planning,  an  account  of  the  ac- 
tivities of  citizen  groups  which 
foster  local  planning,  and  State  Park 
Notes,  which  carries  news  of  current 
developments  in  state  parks. 

PLANNING  AND  Civic  COMMENT 
is  sent  to  all  members  of  the  Ameri- 
can Planning  and  Civic  Association 
and  the  National  Conference  on 
State  Parks.  Subscriptions  apart 
from  membership  are  accepted  only 
outside  the  continental  USA.  For- 
eign subscribers  number  around  75. 

Like  the  organizations  sponsoring 
PLANNING  AND  Civic  COMMENT, 
and  those  sponsoring  its  prede- 
cessors, the  quarterly  has  grown 
along  with  the  development  of  the 
professions  of  planning  and  park 
administration  which  have  attained 


leadership  and  authority  during  this 
generation.  The  quarterly  and  its 
predecessors  have  kept  pace  with 
the  emergence  of  planning  as  an 
important  feature  of  twentieth  cen- 
tury civilization  and  they  have  had 
the  unique  distinction  of  chronicling 
the  early  and  present  history  of  the 
planning  movement. 

Another  important  publication 
in  the  field  of  planning  is  the  ASPO 
NEWSLETTER,  a  monthly  publica- 
tion of  the  American  Society  of 
Planning  Officials,  now  going  into 
the  20th  year  of  publication.  The 
January  1954  issue  of  the  NEWS- 
LETTER begins  Vol.  20.  It  is  ad- 
dressed chiefly  to  planning  officials, 
rather  than  professional  planners  or 
citizens  interested  in  the  promotion 
of  planning.  D.  P. 


EDITORIAL    COMMENT 

Conservation  Problems  in  the  National  Parks 


NATIONAL  PARKS 
IN  JEOPARDY 

With  this  issue  of  PLANNING  AND 
Civic  COMMENT  we  are  enclosing  a 
Supplement  on  the  House  Hearings 
on  the  Upper  Colorado  River  Water 
Project.  The  pending  bills  would, 
contrary  to  existing  law,  authorize 
the  construction  of  a  dam  and 
reservoir  in  Dinosaur  National  Mon- 
ument as  an  initial  phase  of  the 
project.  We  publish  the  supplement 
in  order  that  our  readers  may  be 
alerted  to  the  danger  which 
threatens  Dinosaur  National  Monu- 
ment and,  once  the  precedent  set, 
the  danger  to  any  national  park  or 
monument  in  the  entire  system. 

The    1916   Act   establishing   the 


National  Park  Service  in  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  was 
couched  in  no  uncertain  terms. 
Under  it  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior was  directed: 

"to  promote  and  regulate  .  .  .  the  na- 
tional parks,  monuments  and  reservations 
...  by  such  means  and  measures  as  to 
conform  to  the  fundamental  purpose  of 
said  parks,  monuments  and  reservations 
which  purpose  is  to  conserve  the  scenery 
and  the  natural  and  historic  objects  and 
the  wildlife  therein  and  to  provide  for  the 
enjoyment  of  same  in  sucn  manner  and 
by  such  means  as  will  leave  them  unim- 
paired for  the  enjoyment  of  future  gen- 
erations." 

Never  since  the  National  Park 
Service  was  established  has  any 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  violated 
that  mandate.  The  pending  bills 
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were  introduced  into  the  House  last 
April  by  Members  of  Congress  on 
behalf  of  their  constituents,  just  as 

tunatdv  has  recommended  to  the 
3K  of  the  United  States  the 
•  i  •  f  tr^kr*  Part  Dam  in 


tection,  including  construction,  in 
the  entire  National  Park  System 
of  some  25,000,000  acres,  the  irony 
is  complete. 

The  Federal  Government  has  a 
first-hand  responsibility  to  ad- 
minister these  areas  which  last  year 
were  visited  by  45,000,000  visitors 
so  that  their  facilities  may  be  ade- 
quate and  their  protection  effective. 
If  we  preserve  this  one  percent  of 
the  area  of  the  United  States  which 
constitutes  the  National  Park  Sys- 
tem, there  is  still  left  the  99  percent 


nthe  Secretary 

5  Now  that  the  legal  and  engineer, 

ing  facts  have  been  presented  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  we  cannot 
but  hop"  that  he  will  recognize  his 
responsibility  under  the  law  and 
recommend  amendment  of  the  pend- 
S  Ms  to  exclude  these  unjustified 
nvasions  of  Dinosaur  National 
Monument  and  thus  clear  the  way 
for  prompt  authorization  and  con- 
sttuction  of  the  first  phase  of  the 
Upper  Colorado  River  Project. 

Perhaps  the  "most  unkindest  cut" 
of   all   to   those   of  us   who   have 
hbored   so  long  and  valiantly   to 
secure  adequate  appropriations  for 
he  mai±ance  and  administration 
of    our    much    neglected    national 
narks    is  the   solemn  proposal   to 
appropriate  $21,000,000  to  develop 
recreational  facilities  in  the  National 
Monument   after   the   scenery    for 
wh°ch  it  was  preserved   has  been 
muttted    Whin  it  is  realized  that 
^stupendous  sum  of  money  is 
%  of  the  current  budget  for  ad- 
ministration,  management  and  pro- 


President  of  the  American  Planning 
and    Civic    Asso<£tion^ote   * 
the  President  of  the  United  States 
to  petition  him  most  respectfully 
and  urgently  not  to  give  h*  ap- 
proval  of  the  Echo  F**^g- 
On    December    29,    Tom    Wallace, 
Second  Vice  President  of  the  Amen 
can  Planning  and  Civic  'Association 
former  National   Present  :   o  ^  the 
Izaak  Walton  League  of  America 
Inc.;  former  member  of  the  National 
Parks   Advisory   Board;   Honorary 
Member  of  the  American  Society  of 
Foresters    and    of    the    American 
Society    of   Landscape    ArC,hltfCtf' 
and  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  the 
National  Conference  on  State  P^s, 
also  wrote  to  the  President  protest- 
ing  the  action  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  m  approving  the  Echo 
Park  Dam  as  a  part  of  tte  Upper 
Colorado  River  Project    These  and 
many  other  letters  to  the  President 
indicate  the  decided  pubhc  opinion 

in  favor  of  ^*S?«Wf 
protection   to   our   National    Park 

System. 
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UNCLE  SAM  IS  A  LANDLORD 
IN  THE  NATIONAL  PARKS 

Uncle  Sam  is  a  Landlord  on 
nearly  25,000,000  acres  in  the  Na- 
tional Park  System  and  he  has 
tenants — transients  to  be  sure — 
but  nevertheless  tenants  to  whom  he 
must  give  facilities  for  seeing  the 
parks,  who  must  be  sheltered  and 
fed,  and  above  all,  who  must  be 
able  to  enjoy  in  their  natural  state 
these  parks  and  monuments  which 
represent  the  finest  scenic,  scientific, 
historic  and  archeological  areas  we 
have  in  this  country. 

Due  to  the  economy  program 
the  National  Park  Service  is  not 
permitted  to  ask  for  the  funds  which 
are  urgently  needed  to  care  for  the 
millions  of  visitors  who  claim  hos- 
pitality each  year;  but  it  is  most 
important  that  Congress  appro- 
priate the  amounts  approved  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  for  fiscal 
year  1955.  House  hearings  have 
already  been  held  on  the  $28,468,000 
budget  which  breaks  down  into 
$9,750,000  for  Management  and 
Protection;  $8,850,000  for  Main- 
tenance and  Rehabilitation;  but 
only  $8,600,000  for  construction  for 
parkways,  roads,  trails  and  build- 
ings, neglected  during  depression 
and  war  years. 

National  park  visitors  have  in- 
creased rapidly  during  these  post- 
war years — Bernard  DeVoto's  ar- 
ticle in  the  October  Harper's  Maga- 
zine, mentioned  in  the  December 
PLANNING  AND  Civic  COMMENT,  has 
been  widely  circulated  by  this  and 
other  conservation  groups  so  that 
the  people  of  the  United  States  who 
own  and  use  the  national  parks  and 
monuments  may  let  their  agent  and 


landlord,   Uncle   Sam,   know  what 
they  expect  of  him. 

Intrusions  in  City  Parks 

GOLDEN  GATE  PARK 

Reverberations  of  the  controver- 
sies arising  over  proposed  encroach- 
ments in  the  Golden  Gate  Park 
have  spread  across  the  country. 

The  earliest  plan  for  Golden  Gate 
Park,  printed  in  1874,  in  the  Second 
Biennial  Report  of  the  Park  Com- 
missioners, foreshadows  the  basic 
pattern  of  the  present  park  develop- 
ment. It  also  makes  provision  for 
"Three  cross  traffic  roads  for  busi- 
ness travel."  This  report  goes  on  to 
state  "a  long  time  will  elapse  before 
it  becomes  necessary  to  build  the 
traffic  roads,  particularly  the  two 
nearest  the  west  end  of  the  reserva- 
tion. They  are  intended  to  carry 
the  business  travel  across  the  park, 
out  of  sight  of  the  main  drives  and 
walks,  being  so  located  as  to  pass 
under  these  latter  through  suitable 
archways."  The  omission  of  these 
grade-separated  transverse  drives  in 
later  park  plans  is  now  admitted  to  be 
a  grave  error  in  long  range  planning. 

The  Trafficways  Plan  projects 
three  cross-park  drives  in  the  same 
general  locations  as  the  earliest 
plan  and  the  San  Francisco  Depart- 
ment of  Planning  is  committed  to 
detailed  study  and  careful  design 
of  these  roadways  so  that  they  will 
relieve  the  traffic  congestion  with- 
out infringing  unduly  on  the  park 
scene.  The  problem  arises  because 
Golden  Gate  Park  stretches  from 
midcity  to  the  sea  between  well 
developed  residential  areas.  These 
cross  roads  seem  inevitable  but  with 
the  benefit  of  good  design  and  sound 
planning  principles  the  park  should 
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not  be  unnecessarily  injured. 

The  proposed  enlargement  of  the 
de  Young  Museum,  which  will 
house  a  portion  of  the  Kress  col- 
lection was  approved  by  the  Rec- 
reation and  Park  Commission  de- 
spite strong  citizen  opposition.  It 
is  admitted  that  this  building  will 
intrude  somewhat  on  the  sylvan 
aspect  of  the  Main  Drive,  and  it 
may  be  that  better  location  and 
design  would  make  it  less  objection- 
able. In  any  case,  judicious  planting 
would  minimize  the  intrusion,  since 
the  Museum  is  already  there  and 
accepted  by  the  people  of  San 
Francisco. 

The  most  violent  opposition  cen- 
ters around  what  is  called  "The 
Hall  of  Flowers'*  which  would  be  an 
exposition  and  exhibit  hall  to  be 
built  with  state  pari-mutuel  funds 
appropriated  for  county  fair  build- 
ings. Golden  Gate  Park  has  long 
been  considered  one  of  the  glories 
of  San  Francisco  and  it  is  incon- 
ceivable that  such  an  exposition 
building  with  its  accompanying 
traffic  and  parking  problems  should 
be  superimposed  upon  this  beautiful 
park. 

The  American  Planning  and  Civic 
Association  has  long  maintained 
that  extraneous  uses  should  not  be 
introduced  into  sylvan  city  parks. 
A  large  country  park  stretching  out 
into  the  rural  areas  can  often  be 
completely  protected  from  cross 
roads,  but  an  extensive  park  stretch- 
ing for  a  long  distance  across  a 
modern  city  must  somehow  afford 
opportunities  for  crossing  from  one 
side  to  the  other.  Modern  devices 
should  not  only  separate  the  grades 
but  provide  a  park  setting  which 
will  not  seem  out  of  character.  At 


any  rate,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
current  study  of  parks  and  recrea- 
tion areas  in  San  Francisco  leading 
to  a  plan  which  can  be  incorporated 
into  the  Master  Plan,  will  observe 
the  principles  of  park  design  and 
uses  and  serve  as  a  guide  to  settle 
future  controversies. 

Planning  Problems  in  the 
Federal  City 

PENDING  PUBLIC  WORKS 
PROGRAM 

The  District  Commissioners  de- 
serve a  vote  of  thanks  for  all  the 
research,  assembly  of  information 
and  recommendations  drawn  up  by 
their  Advisory  Committee  in  pre- 
paring the  $105,000,000  public  works 
program,  together  with  a  plan  of 
financing.  H.R.  7389  as  it  was  in- 
troduced on  January  20  by  Chair- 
man Simpson  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Columbia, 
was  discussed  in  detail  by  the  Com- 
mittee and  a  new  bill  was  prepared 
by  the  District's  Corporation  Coun- 
sel and  forwarded  to  the  District 
Committee  on  February  23.  The 
revised  finance  plan  includes  the 
annual  Federal  contribution  of 
$20,000,000,  a  Federal  loan  of 
$67,000,000  for  highway,  water  and 
sewer  projects,  and  about  $15,000, 000 
a  year  in  added  District  taxes.  On 
the  public  works  program  the  Com- 
mittee of  100  has  approved  the  plans 
in  so  far  as  they  conform  to  the 
National  Capital  Planning  Com- 
mission's Comprehensive  Plan,  but 
the  Committee  notes  with  regret 
that  there  is  no  proposed  method  of 
financing  the  very  much  needed 
school  building  program,  which,  in 
spite  of  the  obvious  need,  is  left  in 
orphan  status. 
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The  size  of  this  public  works  pro- 
gram has  been  made  necessary  by 
the  long  years  of  neglect,  due  in 
part,  at  least,  to  the  inadequate 
contribution  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  the  District  budget.  Since, 
under  the  United  States  Constitu- 
tion, Congress  is  responsible  for  all 
legislation  whatsoever  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  we  must  rely  on 
Congress  for  a  feasible  plan  of 
financing  this  considerable  program. 
Every  year  of  deterioration  of 
existing  facilities  and  of  omission  in 
the  provision  of  new  construction 
adds  to  the  ultimate  cost. 

The  Committee  of  100  desires  to 
see  the  Federal  Government  make 
special  and  regular  contributions  to 
the  cost  of  public  works  in  propor- 
tion to  the  stake  of  the  Federal 
Government  in  the  program.  But 
it  would  be  a  calamity  if  the  entire 
public  works  program  were  to  fail 
because  of  unwillingness  on  the 
part  of  the  District  Commissioners 
on  behalf  of  the  District  taxpayers 
to  accept  some  increases  in  District 
taxation.  There  is  a  difference  in 
opinion  as  to  where  these  taxes 
shall  be  assessed;  but  those  who  live 
in  the  District  will  be  faced  with 
much  greater  sacrifices  due  to 
neglect  than  any  burden  from  addi- 
tional taxes  will  impose. 

Let  us  have  the  Public  Works 
program  with  the  best  arrange- 
ments we  can  secure  for  financing  it! 

BATTLE  OF  THE  BRIDGES 

Hearings  were  held  beginning  on 
March  1  on  two  Broyhill  bills — one 
to  authorize  the  Jones  Point  Bridge 
across  the  Potomac  which  would 
connect  Virginia  and  Maryland 
directly  and  provide  distribution 


and  by-pass  facilities  south  of  the 
congested  central  District.  There 
appears  to  be  no  major  objection 
to  this  bill. 

The  other  bill  is  to  authorize  the 
so-called  E  Street  Bridge  which 
would  cross  the  Potomac  with 
abutments  resting  on  Theodore 
Roosevelt  Island  (as  described  in 
June,  1953  P&CC),  with  ultimate 
highway  connections  extending 
along  the  banks  of  the  Potomac, 
obliterating  the  Water  Gate  and 
passing  under  one  arch  of  the  Ar- 
lington Memorial  Bridge,  with  fur- 
ther encroachment  on  the  setting 
of  the  Lincoln  Memorial  in  West 
Potomac  Park. 

The  Committee  of  100  and  the 
American  Planning  and  Civic  Asso- 
ciation have  supported  the  National 
Capital  Planning  Commission  in  its 
opposition  to  this  bridge  not  only 
because  of  the  desecration  outlined 
above,  but  also  in  the  belief  that 
greater  congestion  rather  than  re- 
lief would  be  brought  about  by  a 
bridge  at  the  proposed  location. 
Gilmore  Clarke,  for  16  years  Chair- 
man of  the  National  Commission  of 
Fine  Arts  and  the  present  Com- 
mission oppose  a  bridge  at  this 
location. 

In  the  comprehensive  plan  no 
bridge  was  shown  for  the  central 
area,  but  in  response  to  a  request 
from  the  District  Commissioners 
that  an  alternate  location  be  studied 
by  the  Commission,  plans  are  now 
complete  for  the  so-called  Roaches 
Run  bridge  which  would  connect 
with  Pentagon  and  through  high- 
ways on  the  Virginia  side  and  which 
would  cross  East  Potomac  Park 
between  the  Motor  Court  and  the 
Golf  Course  to  connect  with  the 
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proposed  Southwest  Freeway.  This 
plan  was  approved  by  the  Com- 
mittee of  100  at  its  February  meet- 
ing. 

The  resolution  follows: 

WHEREAS  a  Roaches  Run  bridge 
would  provide  a  direct  link  between  the 
area  of  greatest  traffic  origin  in  northern 
Virginia  and  the  area  of  greatest  traffic 
destination  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and 

WHEREAS  la  Roaches  Run  bridge 
would  supplement  rather  than  violate  the 
inner  loop  concept  contained  in  the  Na- 
tional Capital  Planning  Commission's 
Comprehensive  Plan  of  1950,  and 

WHEREAS  a  Roaches  Run  bridge 
would  bring  an  additional  volume  of 
traffic  into  part  of  the  street  system  able 
to  absorb  it  and  with  facilities  for  parking, 
and 

WHEREAS  a  bridge  at  E  Street  would 
necessarily  violate  the  agreement  by  Act 
of  Congress  with  the  sponsors  of  the 
public  memorial  known  as  the  Theodore 
Roosevelt  Island,  and  would  deliver  traffic 
into  streets  unable  to  absorb  it, 

THEREFORE  BE  IT  RESOLVED 
that  the  Committee  of  100  adopt  and 
convey  to  the  House  District  Sub-Com- 
mittee its  recommendation  that  Congress 
authorize  a  Potomac  Bridge  at  Roaches 
Run  in  substitution  for  the  proposed 
bridge  at  E  Street, 

AND  BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED 
that  prior  to  the  forthcoming  hearings, 
the  Chairman  of  the  District  Sub-Com- 
mittee be  requested  to  admit  consideration 
of  the  Roaches  Run  Bridge  at  the  hearing 
in  order  that  the  respective  merits  of  both 
Roaches  Run  and  E  Street  bridges  may 
be  compared. 

In  unanimously  adopting  the 
above  resolution  the  Committee  of 
100  had  in  mind  the  development  of 
the  Federal  City  as  a  spacious  well- 
planned  Capital  in  which  undue 
congestion  will  be  avoided. 

Good  Planning  Provisions  in 
Housing  Bill 

Pursuant  to  the  recommendations 
of  The  President's  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Housing 


Policies  and  Programs,  published 
in  December,  1953,  and  a  Message 
to  Congress  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States  on  January  25, 
1954,  a  bill  (H.R.  7839)  was  intro- 
duced into  Congress  by  Repre- 
sentative Wolcott  of  Michigan,  on 
February  12,  and  referred  to  the 
House  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency  of  which  Mr.  Wolcott  is 
Chairman.  The  bill,  to  be  known 
as  the  Housing  Act  of  1954,  has 
been  summarized  for  use  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency,  of  which  Senator  Homer 
Capehart  of  Indiana  is  chairman. 

In  the  summary  of  the  107-page 
bill  the  provisions  of  special  interest 
to  planners  are  to  be  found  in 
Title  IV,  under  which  the  Housing 
and  Home  Finance  Administrator 
is  directed  to  require  from  the  com- 
munity applying  for  urban  renewal 
funds,  a  workable  program  for 
eliminating  and  preventing  slums 
and  urban  blight,  including  an 
official  plan  of  action  for  effectively 
dealing  with  the  problem  of  urban 
slums  and  blight  within  the  com- 
munity and  for  the  establishment 
and  preservation  of  a  well-planned 
community  with  well  organized 
residential  neighborhoods  of  decent 
homes  and  suitable  living  environ- 
ment for  adequate  family  life.  The 
Housing  Administrator  would  also 
be  authorized  to  establish  facilities 
for  furnishing  communities,  at  their 
request,  an  urban  renewal  service  to 
assist  them  in  the  preparation  of  work- 
able programs,  and  to  provide  them 
with  technical  and  professional  assist- 
ance for  planning  and  developing  re- 
lated programs,  and  for  the  assembly, 
analysis,  and  reporting  of  inform- 
ation pertaining  to  such  programs. 
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A  stimulus  to  state  as  well  as 
local  planning  should  result  from 
the  provisions  of  Title  VII  which 
recognizes  the  importance  of  ex- 
tending Federal  assistance  to  meet 
the  planning  needs  of  the  smaller 
communities  and  of  metropolitan 
and  regional  areas.  The  bill  would 
authorize  the  Housing  and  Home 
Finance  Administrator  to  provide 
planning  grants  up  to  50  percent  of 
the  estimated  cost,  to  state,  metro- 
politan, and  regional  planning  agen- 
cies for  metropolitan  or  regional 


planning,  and  to  state  planning 
bodies  for  the  purpose  of  assisting 
municipalities  under  25,000  in  urban 
planning  by  providing  professional 
and  technical  planning  services  to 
them. 

The  reliance  on  planning  tech- 
niques in  developing  urban  renewal 
programs  continues  and  broadens 
policies  already  in  use,  and  the 
recognition  of  the  services  of  State 
Planning  Boards  should  restore 
these  highly  useful  agencies  in  many 
States  of  the  Union. 


Harland  Bartholomew 
Speaks  to  Washington 


The  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
American  Planning  and  Civic  Asso- 
ciation and  its  Committee  of  100 
on  the  Federal  City  arranged  a 
lunch  on  Friday,  January  29  to 
hear  Harland  Bartholomew,  now 
Chairman  of  the  National  Capital 
Planning  Commission.  Speaking  to 
a  capacity  audience  in  the  main 
dining  room  of  the  Roger  Smith 
Hotel,  Mr.  Bartholomew  outlined 
the  changes  brought  about  by  the 
Act  of  Congress  in  1952,  amending 
the  Act  of  1924,  under  which  the 
ex  officio  members  of  the  Commis- 
sion are  now  the  Chief  of  Engineers 
of  the  Army,  Engineer  Commis- 
sioner of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
Director  of  the  National  Park  Ser- 
vice, Commissioner  of  Public  Build- 
ings, Commissioner  of  Public  Roads 
and  Chairman  of  the  District  Com- 
mittees in  the  House  and  Senate. 
The  act  increased  the  number  of 
Presidential  appointees  from  four 
to  five  who  shall  be  eminent  citizens 
well  qualified  and  experienced  in 


city  and  regional  planning.  Mr. 
Bartholomew  explained  that  the 
Commission  now  drew  its  funds 
from  the  Federal  Treasury.  He  also 
outlined  the  establishment  of  the 
National  Capital  Regional  Planning 
Council  which  is  composed  of  the 
Chairman  of  the  National  Capital 
Planning  Commission,  the  Engineer 
Commissioner  of  the  District  and 
eight  other  members  and  alternates 
from  Maryland  and  Virginia. 

Mr.  Bartholomew  believes  that 
we  now  have  the  machinery  to  serve 
the  entire  region  with  adequate 
plans — a  region  which  has  greatly 
expanded  in  recent  years  and  which, 
with  modern  transportation  fa- 
cilities, will  become  even  larger. 

In  Washington  we  have  a  com- 
prehensive plan  prepared  and  pub- 
lished while  Gen.  Grant  was  Chair- 
man of  the  Planning  Commission. 
This  was  a  great  step  forward. 
Every  modern  city  must  have  a 
comprehensive  plan,  but  Mr.  Bar- 
tholomew did  express  some  surprise 
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that  the  plan  "is  not  more  widely 
understood  and  accepted"  here  in 
Washington.  In  other  cities  where 
he  has  worked,  he  explained,  once 
a  master  plan  is  approved  it  is  fol- 
lowed by  city  departments.  If  city 
agencies  have  objections,  the  city 
manager  or  other  executive  gets 
them  together  to  thrash  out  their 
differences.  They  don't  prepare 
their  own  independent  reports  and 
publish  them  publicly  or  put  them 
out  in  the  public  press. 

Mr.  Bartholomew  stressed  the 
importance  of  balanced  traffic  flow. 
He  explained  that  the  inner  loop 
had  been  designed  to  facilitate  by- 
passing and  appropriate  dispersal. 
He  is  convinced  that  much  of  the 
traffic  originating  in  the  South 
should  be  introduced  into  the  central 
business  district  via  the  Southwest 
Freeway.  This  should  help  stabilize 
the  business  district.  He  thought 
that  an  E  Street  bridge  would  add 
to  an  already  overly  congested  cen- 
tral area  and  exert  a  westward  pull, 
still  further  tending  to  unbalance  or 
shift  values  in  the  central  area. 

He  pointed  out  that  in  improved 
mass  transportation  would  be  found 
another  influence  to  preserve  eco- 
nomic stability  throughout  the  en- 
tire urban  structure.  The  Com- 
mission has,  therefore,  recommended 
a  broad  study  of  the  whole  trans- 
portation problem. 

In  Washington,  as  elsewhere, 
many  expressways  have  been  de- 
signed without  adequate  provision 
for  rapid  transit.  We  cannot  afford 
rapid  transit  of  the  subway  type 
but  we  can  afford  rapid  transit  as  a 
part  of  our  expressways.  Chicago 
is  building  a  four-track  rapid  transit 
in  the  Congress  Street  expressway. 


One  of  the  engineers  associated 
with  that  work  recently  made  the 
statement  that  the  right-of-way  for 
the  rapid  transit  cost  but  $250,000 
per  mile  out  of  a  total  of  approxi- 
mately 8  million  dollars  per  mile. 

Mr.  Bartholomew  paid  tribute 
to  Major  L' Enfant  and  the  Mc- 
Millan Commission.  These  plans 
have  enabled  Washington  to  become 
the  Nation's  finest  city  and  the 
world's  most  beautiful  capital.  He 
thought  that  parks  and  open  spaces 
mean  something  more  than  esthe- 
tics, as  valuable  as  that  aspect 
is.  These  parks  have  vast  commer- 
cial value  as  exemplified  by  the 
enormous  return  from  the  tourist 
traffic.  It  is  not  necessary,  he  de- 
clared, to  sacrifice  these  invaluable 
open  spaces  in  order  to  create  a  few 
additional  traffic  facilities  which  of 
themselves  offer  no  full  or  complete 
solution  of  the  total  traffic  conges- 
tion problem.  It  is  short-range 
thinking  to  sacrifice  open  spaces, 
based  on  expediency  rather  than 
practical  long-range  planning. 

The  National  Capital  Planning 
Commission,  Mr.  Bartholomew  an- 
nounced, had  appointed  Mr.  W.  E. 
Reynolds,  Public  Buildings  Com- 
missioner, Chairman  of  a  Program 
Committee  for  the  Commission. 
He  also  stated  that  the  Commission 
had  approved  standards  for  the 
proposed  belt  parkway  in  nearby 
Maryland,  requiring  a  road  limited 
to  two  24-foot  traffic  strips  to  con- 
form to  the  park  terrain. 

In  closing  Mr.  Bartholomew  ex- 
pressed the  hope  that  all  public 
works  projects  would  conform  to  the 
Comprehensive  Plan  which  would,  of 
course,  be  revised  from  time  to  time, 
to  meet  changing  conditions. 
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Mayor  deLesseps  S.  Morrison  of 
New  Orleans  was  designated  as  the 
1953  winner  of  the  annual  award  of 
the  LaGuardia  Memorial  Associa- 
tion for  outstanding  achievement  in 
municipal  affairs.  Mayor  Morrison 
received  the  award  in  recognition 
of  his  outstanding  work  on  behalf 
of  good  government  in  New  Orleans, 
including  the  accomplishment  of  a 
large-scale  public  improvement  pro- 
gram and  the  adoption  of  a  forward- 
looking  new  city  charter  with  home 
rule  features  which  went  into  ef- 
fect in  January  1953  and  is  re- 
portedly one  of  the  best  "strong 
mayor"  charters  in  the  country. 
The  award  was  made  at  a  luncheon 
at  the  Waldorf  Astoria,  New  York, 
N.  Y.  December  12,  1953. 


Louis  Brownlow  and  Edward  H. 
Bennett  received  the  annual  awards 
of  the  American  Society  of  Planning 
Officials  which  honors  individuals 
who  have  made  an  outstanding 
contribution  to  planning.  The  cita- 
tions point  out  that  among  other 
achievements,  Mr.  Brownlow  de- 
serves much  of  the  credit  for  the 
birth  of  ASPO  in  1934  and  that 
Mr.  Bennett's  service  to  city  plan- 
ning dates  back  to  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Plan  of  1905  and  the  Plan  of 
Chicago  of  1909. 

Herbert  H.  Smith  has  resigned 
his  position  as  Chief,  Planning  Sec- 
tion, Division  of  Planning  and  De- 
velopment of  the  Department  of 
Conservation  and  Economic  De- 
velopment, of  New  Jersey.  He  has 
joined  the  newly  formed  consulting 


agency,  Community  Planning  As- 
sociates, as  Executive  Director  with 
headquarters  at  Princeton,  N.  J. 


Morley  J.  Williams  is  associated 
with  the  office  of  Perry,  Shaw  and 
Hepburn  in  managing  the  site 
operation  for  the  Tryon  Palace 
Restoration  at  New  Bern,  N.  C. 
Mr.  Williams  has  recently  moved 
his  office  from  Raleigh  to  New  Bern. 

A.  Carl  Stelling,  site  planning 
consultant,  announced  the  opening 
of  a  branch  office  at  110  Whitney 
Ave.,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  with 
Everett  H.  Lord- Wood  as  the  Con- 
necticut representative. 


Ronald  J.  Chinnock  of  Chicago 
was  elected  President  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Real  Estate 
Boards  at  the  November  convention 
to  succeed  Charles  B.  Shattuck  of 
Los  Angeles. 


Elwood  L.  Demmon  of  Asheville, 
N.  C.  was  elected  President  of  the 
Society  of  American  Foresters  for  a 
2-year  term,  1954-55.  He  is  a  di- 
rector of  the  Southeastern  Forest 
Experiment  Station,  a  unit  of  the 
U.  S.  Forest  Service. 


Oliver  C.  Winston  of  Baltimore 
took  office  on  October  15,  1953  as 
President  of  National  Association 
of  Housing  and  Redevelopment 
Officials  for  1953-54. 


M.  Walker  Wallace,  Vice  Presi- 
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dent  of  National  Planning  and  Re- 
search, Inc.,  firm  of  consultants,  is 
in  charge  of  the  new  Salt  Lake  City 
branch  of  the  firm  with  offices  in  the 
Walker  Bank  Building. 


Jacob  L.  Crane  resigned  as  as- 
sistant to  the  administrator  in 
charge  of  the  international  housing 
staff  of  the  Housing  and  Home 
Finance  Agency  taking  effect  March 
26th,  when  he  will  resume  private 
practice  in  Washington  as  a  con- 
sulting engineer  specializing  in  hous- 
ing and  city  planning.  His  many 
years  of  official  dealing  with  Govern- 
ment housing  agencies  dates  back 
to  1938  when  he  was  appointed 
project  planner  for  the  U.  S.  Hous- 
ing Authority.  He  was  assistant  de- 
fense coordinator,  Office  of  the 
President,  1940  to  1942  and  since 
then  has  served  as  assistant  to  the 
administrator  of  the  former  Na- 
tional Housing  Agency  and  in  his 
present  post. 


The  opening  of  a  western  office 
of  the  National  Parks  Association 
at  Carmel,  California,  has  been  an- 
nounced. It  will  be  in  charge  of  C. 
Edward  Graves,  who  will  act  as 
western  representative,  covering  the 
territory  from  the  Rocky  Mountains 
to  the  Pacific  Coast. 


Fred  W.  Tuemmler  and  Asso- 
ciates, community  planning  con- 
sultants, have  announced  an  ex- 
pansion of  staff.  Blair  Lee  III,  who 
resigned  recently  as  executive  of- 
ficer of  the  National  Capital  Plan- 
ning Commission;  Leon  L.  Gibbs, 


landscape  architect;  Harry  R.  Hall, 
former  engineer  of  the  Washington 
Suburban  Sanitary  Commission  and 
Temple  R.  Jarrell,  superintendent 
of  recreation  at  Fort  Lauderdale,  Fla., 
have  joined  the  organization. 


Dr.  Paul  J.  Raver  is  leaving  his 
post  as  director  of  the  Bonneville 
Power  Administration  to  become 
Superintendent  of  Seattle  City 
Light,  a  publically  owned  power 
enterprise.  It  has  been  announced 
from  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  that  Dr.  William  A. 
Pearl,  director  of  the  Institute  of 
Technology  at  Washington  State 
College  has  been  appointed  as 
Bonneville  Power  Administrator  to 
succeed  Dr.  Raver.  Dr.  Pearl  is  a 
registered  engineer  in  Oregon  and 
Illinois.  He  is  a  graduate  of  Wash- 
ington State  College  and  was  acting 
president  of  the  school  for  a  year. 
For  ten  years  he  was  with  the 
Whiting  Corporation  of  Chicago, 
and  also  was  on  the  staff  of  Illinois 
Institute  of  Technology  as  professor 
of  mechanical  engineering  and  di- 
rector of  the  engineering  shop 
laboratories. 


C.  Melvin  Sharpe  recently  ac- 
cepted an  invitation  to  become  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  Theodore  Roosevelt  Associa- 
tion. 


Earl  von  S  torch  has  joined  the 
Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency, 
having  recently  resigned  from  the 
National  Capital  Housing  Authority. 
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Zoning  Round  Table 

Conducted  by  FLAVEL  SHURTLEFF,  Counsel,  American  Planning  and 
Civic  Association 

ZONING  AND  INDUSTRIAL  EXPANSION 


The  tract  involved  in  this  zoning 
story  contains  230  acres.  It  borders 
the  Housatonic  River  in  Stratford, 
Connecticut,  for  about  a  mile. 
More  than  a  third  of  it  is  low  lying, 
marshy,  and  often  under  water,  so 
that  it  is  unfit  for  building  except 
at  great  cost.  Between  the  river 
and  the  highway  which  skirts  the 
entire  westerly  side  of  the  tract,  the 
average  width  is  1500  feet,  fairly 
level  land  above  the  marsh,  rising 
gradually  to  an  upper  level  next  the 
highway  which  varies  in  width  from 
200  to  400  feet.  Across  the  highway 
the  land  rises  sharply  to  a  wooded 
ridge  at  least  200  feet  above  the 
river.  At  the  northern  boundary 
of  the  tract  is  the  town  of  Shelton, 
and  here  the  land  rises  from  the 
river  more  abruptly,  forming  a 
lower  ridge  along  the  river. 

Stratford  adopted  a  zoning  ordi- 
nance in  1927  and  the  entire  tract 
was  zoned  residential  and  farming. 
An  amendment  in  1933  restricted 
the  density  to  one  family  per  acre. 
This  was  sound  zoning  in  1927  and 
1933.  At  that  time  the  highway  had 
little  traffic;  there  were  a  few  houses 
and  some  farm  land  on  the  tract 
and  across  the  highway  on  the  slopes 
of  the  ridge. 

A  plan  for  a  river  parkway  spon- 
sored by  an  excellent  landscape 
architect  had  considerable  public 
support.  The  upland  portion  of  the 
tract  might  well  have  developed  as 
a  desirable  residential  section. 

But  the  tide  of  the  traffic  was 


swelling,  and  in  1935  the  State 
built  the  Merritt  Parkway,  one  of 
the  finest,  best  known  and  most 
heavily  traveled  limited  access  high- 
ways in  the  country.  This  highway 
crosses  the  river  at  the  southern  end 
of  the  tract  and  the  approach  to 
the  bridge  skirts  the  tract  for  its 
entire  width. 

Traffic  increased  also  on  the  river 
road,  and  just  about  half  way  be- 
tween the  northern  and  southern 
bounds  of  the  tract,  and  application 
to  change  the  residential  zone  to 
business  was  granted.  A  gas  station 
has  occupied  the  zone  for  the  last 
10  years. 

The  town  needed  sand  and  gravel 
for  road  operations,  found  some  in 
the  southern  part  of  the  tract  and 
established  there  a  large  sand  and 
gravel  pit.  It  has  been  a  main 
source  of  supply  for  15  years. 

In  1952  the  city  of  Shelton  which 
had  been  slow  in  accepting  zoning, 
adopted  an  ordinance  which  put  the 
entire  area  adjoining  the  tract  on 
the  north  in  an  industrial  zone. 
There  could  be  no  criticism  of  this 
action  for  the  land  had  been  used 
for  several  years  as  a  gravel  pit  and 
auto  wrecking  area. 

So  this  was  the  changed  situation 
in  1953  when  the  Sikorsky  Division 
of  United  Aircraft  optioned  the 
entire  230  acres  and  asked  to  have 
it  zoned  for  light  industry.  Sikorsky 
proposed  to  spend  about  16  millions 
on  a  plant  for  manufacturing  heli- 
copters For  this  use  the  area  was 
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ideal  and  there  was  the  added  ad- 
vantage of  another  Sikorsky  plant  in 
Bridgeport,  less  than  ten  miles  away. 
The  town  planning  and  zoning 
commission  of  Stratford  prompty 
adopted  the  zoning  change.  The 
nine  to  one  vote  represented  the 
sentiment  throughout  the  town. 

But  from  1930  homes  had  been 
built  in  the  section,  only  one  or  two 
on  the  tract  itself,  a  few  more  on  the 
western  ridge,  and  a  settlement  of 
fine  homes  below  and  down  the 
river  from  the  Merritt  Parkway,  a 
distance  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  a 
mile  from  the  Sikorsky  site.  A 
protective  association  was  formed, 
counsel  engaged,  and  an  injunction 
applied  for.  One  of  the  chief  items 
in  the  complaint  was  that  homes 
were  built  relying  on  the  security 
of  the  zoning  ordinance. 

Courts  have  so  often  stated  that 
zoning  is  a  regulation  only  and  gives 
no  such  right,  that  this  mistaken 
concept  can  be  dismissed.  Sounder 
reasons  for  protest  are  the  nature 
of  the  Sikorsky  operation  which 
will  necessitate  experimental  flights, 
the  increase  of  traffic  on  the  entirely 
inadequate  river  road,  and  the 
possibility  of  other  more  objection- 
able industrial  uses  occupying  areas 
in  the  Sikorsky  tract. 

Against  these  very  reasonable 
objections  must  be  weighed  the 
changes  in  the  area  and  in  the  sur- 
rounding land  above  mentioned 
and  the  fact  that  the  location  is 


ideal  for  a  helicopter  plant  and  that 
a  prosperous  industry  with  large 
government  contracts  is  a  great 
boon  to  the  town.  It  is  estimated 
that  at  least  $400,000  will  be  added 
yearly  to  the  town's  income  from 
taxes. 

The  Sikorsky  plant  must  begin 
operations  somewhere  speedily.  The 
government  contract  calls  for  de- 
liveries in  1955.  This  is  the  only 
available  site  in  the  Bridgeport 
region.  If  the  plant  must  go  else- 
where, the  Sikorsky  Bridgeport 
plant  employing  4000  will  go  along. 
Public  welfare  is  the  objective  of 
zoning,  and  it  is  broadly  inter- 
preted in  Connecticut.  Can  it  not 
be  concluded  that  the  welfare  of  a 
very  small  number  of  people,  many 
of  whom  will  be  actually  little,  if 
any,  damaged,  must  yield  to  essen- 
tial industrial  expansion?  And  just 
that  seems  to  be  the  conclusion 
even  of  the  55  protesting  property 
owners,  all  but  one  of  whom  have 
withdrawn  from  any  legal  action. 

The  Sikorsky  incident  again  il- 
lustrates the  necessity  of  flexibility 
in  zoning,  and  the  wisdom  of  fre- 
quent review  of  the  land  use  map. 
Home  owners  should  realize  that 
zoning  is  a  police  power  regulation 
which  can  and  often  should  be 
changed  because  of  changed  con- 
ditions. It  gives  no  property  right 
and  no  guarantee  of  perpetual 
security. 
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RESOLUTIONS 

I 

adopted  by  the  Board 

of  Directors  of  the 

American  Planning  and  Civic  Association 
January  29,  1954 


PLANNING 

1.  The  Board  notes  with  pleasure 
the  growing  number  of  citizens 
organizations  to  foster  planning 
and  calls  attention  to  the  increas- 
ing   inquiries    about    ways    and 
means  which  come  into  the  head-     6. 
quarters  office  from  citizen  lead- 
ers.   (See  section  in  PLANNING 
AND  Civic  COMMENT  on  Citizen 
Action  for  Community  Planning.) 

2.  The  Board  stresses  the  import- 
ance of  comprehensive  plans  for 
cities  and  metropolitan  districts, 
kept  up  to  date  to  meet  changing 
conditions,     to    the    end    that 
specific  projects  may  be  articu- 
lated into  a  logical  area  plan.         7. 

3.  The  Board  is  glad  to  see  many 
revised  zoning  regulations  based 
on   sound    comprehensive   plan- 
ning, but  is  sorry  to  note  far  too 
much  spot  zoning  and  often  in- 
definite    continuance     of     non- 
conforming  uses. 

4.  The  Board  stresses  its  belief  that     8. 
in  the  location  of  new  express- 
ways  and    freeways    more   con- 
sideration should  be  given  to  the 
comprehensive  city  and  regional 
plan  so  that  these  new  facilities 
will   serve   rather   than   disrupt 
existing  patterns  of  land  uses. 

5.  The  Board  opposes  the  taking 
over  of  parks  and  parkways,  de- 
signed as  essential  parts  of  the     1. 
city's  recreation  system,  for  un- 
related uses,   including  general- 
purpose    highways,    garage    and 
parking  space,   above  or  below 
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the  surface,  and  building  sites  for 
public  buildings  which  do  not 
serve  parks.  With  the  increasing 
urban  population  more  rather 
than  less  park  areas  will  be 
needed  to  serve  the  public. 
The  Board  recommends  that 
mayors  and  other  appointive 
officials  be  urged  to  secure  on 
planning  commissions  the  ser- 
vices of  civic  leaders  who  have 
some  knowledge  of  city  and  re- 
gional planning  and  who  repre- 
sent the  public  interest  of  the 
entire  community  without  re- 
gard to  special  interests  of  any 
kind. 

The  Board  advocates  the  estab- 
lishment of  planning  agencies  to 
cover  counties  and  metropolitan 
districts  so  that  comprehensive 
planning,  subdivision  control  and 
zoning  may  be  in  effect  before 
rural  and  suburban  fringe  areas 
are  converted  to  urban  use. 
The  Board  is  happy  to  endorse 
the  President's  Housing  message 
to  Congress  in  that  it  recognizes 
the  importance  of  city  and  metro- 
politan planning  for  the  sound 
development  of  communities  and 
residential  neighborhoods. 

CONSERVATION  OF 

RESOURCES 

The  Board  continues  to  advocate 
throughout  the  country  inte- 
grated programs  for  balanced 
land  and  water  uses.  The  Board 
recognizes  that  properly  designed 
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reservoirs  and  well  directed  soil     6. 
conservation    programs    on    the 
headwaters   of   rivers   will    con- 
stitute a  first  effective  step  to-     7. 
ward    flood    prevention,    which 
may    well    render    unnecessary 
many   of  the   expensive   down- 
stream dams  and  jetties. 

2.  The  Board  opposes  the  building 
of   dams,    reservoirs    and    other 
similar  works  within  or  affecting 
our  national  parks  and  national 
monuments.  The  Board  supports 
H.R.    1038  introduced  into  the 
first  session  of  the  83rd  Congress 
by  Representative  LeRoy  John- 
son to  prohibit  the  building  and 
maintaining  of  dams,  reservoirs 
and  similar  works  in  any  national 
park  or  national  monument. 

3.  The  Board  supports  legislation     8. 
for  reclamation  of  the  waters  of 
the  Upper  Colorado  Basin,  but 
opposes  any  reservoirs  or  works 

in  the  Dinosaur  National  Monu- 
ment. 

4.  The  Board,  while  recognizing  the 
legitimate  function  of  State  Gov- 
ernments  in   acquiring  and   ad- 
ministering state  parks,   forests 
and  other  wildlife  areas  opposes 
the  turning  over  to  the  States  of     1. 
Federal  lands  which  have  been 
preserved  as  part  of  an  effective 
national   conservation   program, 

as  such  action  would  tend  to 
nullify  the  hard-won  conserva- 
tion measures  which  have  been 
adopted  during  the  past  fifty 
years. 

5.  The   Board   expresses  the   hope 
that  the  Soil  Conservation  pro- 
gram of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture may  be  continued  along 
the  general  lines  established  in 
recent   years. 
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The  Board  favors  the  establish- 
ment of  volunteer  citizen  co- 
ordinating watershed  councils. 
The  Board  again  voices  its  ap- 
proval of  the  recommendations 
of  the  Task  Force  on  Natural  Re- 
sources of  the  Hoover  Commis- 
sion of  1948  to  create  a  Depart- 
ment of  Natural  Resources  which 
would  bring  together  the  prin- 
cipal conservation  agencies  of  the 
Federal  Government  and  tend  to 
ensure  the  appointment  by  suc- 
cessive Presidents  of  Secretaries 
committed  to  conservation  pol- 
icies. The  Board  also  commends 
the  recommendation  of  the  Task 
Force  for  the  creation  of  an  im- 
partial Board  of  Review  to  con- 
sider all  conflicting  water  policies. 
The  Board  urges  that  adequate 
appropriations  be  made  for  the 
maintenance  and  development 
of  national  parks  and  national 
monuments,  including  the  na- 
tional capital  parks  to  arrest  the 
deterioration  that  is  occurring 
due  to  over-use  and  inadequate 
maintenance. 

FEDERAL  CITY 

The  Board  continues  to  stress  the 
Federal  character  of  the  Federal 
City  and  the  responsibility  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  make 
available  its  just  share  of  the  ex- 
penses of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, where  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment owns  outright  more  than 
40  percent  of  the  area  and  where 
under  the  Constitution  Congress 
is  responsible  for  all  legislation 
whatsoever.  The  Board  believes 
that  the  people  of  the  United 
States  take  pride  in  a  worthy 
national  capital. 
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2.  The  Board  recommends  that  all 
public     improvements     for    the 
District  of  Columbia  and  envir- 
ons be  related  directly  to  the 
official    Comprehensive    Plan. 

3.  The  Board  supports  the  public 
works  construction  program  now 
before  Congress  insofar  as  it  con- 
forms   to    the    Comprehensive 
Plan    of   the    National    Capital 
Planning  Commission  and  hopes 
that    Congress    will    provide   at 
least  as  large  a  Federal  contribu- 
tion as  is  contained  in  H.R.  4389, 
in  order  to  compensate  in  part 
for  the  many  years  of  inadequate 
appropriations  on  the  part  of  the 
Federal  Government. 

4.  The  Board  advocates  a  suitable 
plan    for    mass    transportation, 
articulated    into    plans    for    the 
entire  metropolitan  area. 

5.  The    Board    again    opposes   the 
use  of  Rock  Creek  Park  as  well 
as    other    dedicated    recreation 
areas  for   main   highway  traffic 
arteries  in  the  Federal  City  and 
environs  and  continues  to  oppose 
the  location  of  a  bridge  across  the 
Potomac  River  which  would  en- 
croach upon  the  Theodore  Roose- 
velt Memorial  Island,  and  would 
entail  damage  to  the  setting  of 
the  Lincoln  Memorial,  and  sug- 


gests that  any  new  bridges  be 
planned  with  adequate  highway 
approaches  on  both  sides  of  the 
river.  The  Board  also  opposes 
garages  under  Washington's 
downtown  parks  as  an  unwar- 
ranted misappropriation  of  land 
purchased  or  donated  for  park 
purposes. 

6.  The  Board  opposes  the  proposed 
demolition  of  the  Old  Patent  Of- 
fice Building,  designed  by  Mills, 
for  the  erection  of  a  parking  gar- 
age. 

7.  The    Board    urges    the    appro- 
priation of  funds  to  complete  the 
Metropolitan  Park  System  under 
the    Capper-Cramton    Act    and 
the    early    construction    of   the 
Fort  Drive. 

8.  The  Board  joins  with  the  Amer- 
ican  Institute  of  Architects   in 
advocating  the  demolition  of  the 
temporary  buildings  on  the  Mall 
and   Lincoln  Memorial  grounds 
at  as  early  a  date  as  possible. 

9.  The   Board  expresses  the  hope 
that  decisions  be  reached  prompt- 
ly on  the  dispersal   of  Federal 
employees  from  the  central  area, 
so  that  overall  plans  for  traffic 
and  transportation  may  be  ad- 
justed accordingly. 


Two  New  APCA  Board  Members 

Joseph  Prendergast,  of  New  York  City,  Executive  Director  of  the  National 
Recreation  Association  and  Karl  Kamrath,  of  the  firm  of  Mackie  and  Kam- 
rath,  Architects,  Houston,  Texas,  were  elected  new  members  of  the  Board  of 
Directors,  APCA,  at  the  Board  Meeting  on  January  29,  1954.  Mr.  Prender- 
gast succeeds  Harold  S.  Buttenheim  who  has  served  as  a  member  of  the  Board 
since  1935  and  has  been  a  member  of  the  Association  for  43  years.  Mr. 
Kamrath  succeeds  the  late  Elisabeth  M.  Herliby  of  Massachusetts.  He  has 
recently  been  appointed  by  Governor  Allan  Shivers  as  Chairman  of  the  Texas 
State  Planning  Committee. 
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Parking  Meter  Ads  in  Philadelphia  Illegal 

By  ALBERT  S.  BARD,  Counsel,  National  Roadside  Council 


Philadelphia  is  to  be  congratu- 
lated on  its  escape  from  two  civic 
skin-diseases.  It  is  now  curing  its 
rash  of  advertisements  on  parking 
meters  and  has  also  taken  measures 
against  a  threatened  eruption  of 
advertisements  on  ashcans  and  cor- 
ner waste-baskets. 

On  October  13,  1952  a  city  ordi- 
nance authorized  the  placing  of 
advertisements  on  the  parking 
meters  in  the  city  streets,  and 
pursuant  thereto  the  city  entered 
into  a  contract  with  the  City 
Meter-Ad  Corporation  to  place, 
maintain  and  charge  for  such  ad- 
vertisements, for  which  privilege 
the  city  received  certain  fees. 

The  advertisements  were  so  dis- 
figuring and  aroused  so  much  pro- 
test from  citizens  and  businesses 
that  on  December  17,  1953,  Council- 
man Paul  D'Ortona  introduced  an 
ordinance  to  repeal  the  ordinance 
he  had  originally  fathered  per- 
mitting the  advertisements. 

Meanwhile  the  Chestnut  Hill 
and  Mount  Airy  Business  Men's 
Association  and  others  had  in- 
stituted a  suit  against  Mayor  Joseph 
S.  Clark,  Jr.,  and  Commissioner  of 
Procurement  A.  Albert  Cherashore 
to  have  the  ordinance  permitting  the 
advertisements  declared  illegal.  The 
City  Meter-Ad  Corporation  of 
course  intervened  in  an  effort  to 
sustain  the  ordinance,  and  the  case 
was  heard  by  Judge  Peter  F.  Hagan 
of  Common  Pleas  Court  1  on  Sep- 
tember 23,  1953. 

Now  Judge  Hagan*  on  January 


*PubIished  in  The  Legal  Intelligencer,  January  13, 
1954,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


5,  1954,  in  a  thirty-four  page 
opinion  reviews  the  case  and  holds 
the  ordinance  authorizing  the  ad- 
vertisements on  parking-meters  to 
be  illegal  and  void.  He  holds  such 
an  ordinance  to  be  "a  diversion  of 
the  public  highways  of  the  city  to 
a  private  use".  His  decision  is 
summarized  below  in  more  detail. 

Philadelphia's  second  escape  in- 
volves the  question  of  advertise- 
ments on  corner  receptacles  for 
litter,  which  now  carry  a  narrow 
band  with  a  public  anti-litter  slogan. 
Last  autumn  Toronto's  use  of 
advertisements  on  its  corner  litter- 
cans  led  to  the  suggestion  that 
Philadelphia  might  earn  a  little 
money  by  renting  out  a  similar 
privilege.  Paul  MacMurray,  then 
street  commissioner,  disapproved, 
saying  it  would  be  even  worse  than 
the  advertisements  on  the  parking 
meters,  and  that  the  aesthetics  in- 
volved were  worth  more  to  the  city 
than  the  earnings  involved.  * 

In  view  of  Judge  Hagan's  de- 
cision concerning  advertisements 
on  parking  meters,  it  is  obvious 
that  advertisements  on  corner  litter- 
receptacles  would  likewise  be  il- 
legal. But  it  may  be  added  that  the 
new  Street  Commissioner  Henry 
D.  Harral,  who  was  formerly 
Deputy  Commissioner,  is  in  thor- 
ough accord  with  his  predecessor's 
disapproval  of  using  public  property 
for  private  advertising,  whether 
legal  or  illegal. 

Judge  Hagan's  long  opinion  cites 
useful  authorities  both  in  Pennsyl- 
vania and  elsewhere.  The  following 
is  a  fairly  complete  summary  of  the 
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points  of  his  decision: 

1.  Neither  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania nor  the  City  of  Philadelphia 
(under  delegated  power)  may  grant 
a  franchise  to  a  private  corporation 
permitting  it  to  make  a  private  use 
of  the  sidewalks  of  the  public  high- 
ways where  the  ownership  of  the 
fee  in  the  sidewalks  is  in  the  abutting 
owners  who  have  not  consented  to 
such  use  of  the  sidewalk  and  have 
received  no  compensation  therefor. 

2.  Advertisements     on     parking 
meters  (a  device  to  regulate  street 
traffic  and  street  use,  not  to  raise 
money  for  the  city)  would  be  an 
extension  of  the  use  for  which  the 
meters  are  erected  and  an  additional 
burden    upon    the    abutting    land- 
owners, who  own  to  the  middle  of 
the  street  subject  to  public  use  of 
the  s^jeet,  but  not  subject  to  private 
use.   This  new  servitude  cannot  be 
imposed  upon  them,  certainly  not 
without  compensation. 

3.  Any  use  of  the  public  high- 
ways, either  by  the  State  or  by  any 
political   subdivision,    must  be   for 
public  purposes,  whether  done  di- 
rectly or  through  the  device  of  a 
license  or  franchise. 

4.  The  ordinance  is  illegal  because 
its  object  is  to  serve  a  private  rather 
than  a  public  purpose.    "We  there- 
fore hold  that  it  was  a  diversion  of 
the  public  highways  of  the  city  to  a 


private  use  when  the  City  of  Phila- 
delphia by  ordinance  granted  a 
franchise  to  the  intervening  de- 
fendent  (City  Meter-Ad  Corpora- 
tion) permitting  it  to  use  the  side- 
walks of  the  premises  owned  by 
plaintiffs  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
moting the  business  of  private  ad- 
vertising." 

5.  The  fact  that  the  city  owns  the 
parking  meters  does  not  permit  it 
to  add  advertisements  as  merely  an 
"incidental  use".    The  legal  use  of 
the  meters  is  limited  to  their  meter- 
ing function  as  a  traffic  regulation. 
The  city  has  no  right  to  extend  their 
use  as  against  abutting  owners  who 
own  to  the  center  of  the  street. 

6.  The  same  illegality  would  ap- 
ply   to    advertisements    affixed    to 
fire  plugs,  fire  alarm  boxes,  police 
call  boxes,  traffic  light  standards, 
and    other    apparatus    maintained 
by  the  city  in  the  streets. 

7.  The  ordinance  permitting  the 
renting  out  to  the  Meter-Ad  Cor- 
poration  the   privilege   of  affixing 
advertisements   to  parking  meters 
deprives  abutting  owners  of  their 
property   without   due    process    of 
law. 

8.  Such  a  use  of  parking  meters 
is  not  a  street  use. 

9.  The   ordinance  is   ultra  vires, 
illegal   and   void. 


Balboa  Park,  San  Diego,  California 

By  WILLIAM  TEMPLETON  JOHNSON,  San  Diego,  Calif. 


One  spring  day  in  the  year  1868 
three  men  sat  around  a  table.  It 
was  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  in  the  tiny  village  of 
San  Diego,  California.  We  shall 
never  know  how  it  came  about,  but 


one  of  these  men  had  a  sparkling 
idea.  The  minutes  record  in  one  of 
the  briefest  and  most  fateful  of 
actions  "moved  and  seconded  that 
Pueblo  lots  (such  and  such,  enumer- 
ating them)  be  for  a  park."  Just 
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those  few  words  set  aside  forever 
for  the  use  of  the  public  fourteen 
hundred  acres  of  land  destined  to 
become  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
parks  in  the  United  States. 

San  Diego  has  a  semidesert  cli- 
mate with  a  mean  rainfall  of  about 
ten  inches.  Native  trees  do  not 
grow  except  in  the  washes  and  river 
valleys.  The  area  designated  for  a 
park  was  arid  land,  for  its  surface 
consisted  largely  of  hardpan  and 
conglomerate,  small  boulders,  and 
its  population  rabbits,  snakes  and 
coyotes,  but  the  site  was  superb.  It 
commanded  views  of  harbor,  head- 
lands and  ocean  on  one  side  and 
foothills  and  mountains  rising  above 
six  thousand  feet  on  the  other. 
Much  of  it  was  mesa  land,  but  it 
was  diversified  by  many  small  and 
several  deep  canyons.  For  years 
this  great  tract  lay  neglected  upon 
the  edge  of  the  town,  a  waste  of 
cactus  and  low  native  sagebrush. 
The  town  had  begun  to  grow  and 
civic  pride  stirred  the  hearts  of  the 
people. 

In  1902  a  committee  for  Park 
Improvement  was  appointed,  a  fund 
of  $20,000  raised,  and  Mr.  Samuel 
Parsons,  an  eminent  landscape  ar- 
chitect from  New  York,  was  engaged 
to  make  a  plan  for  Balboa  Park 
which  until  about  that  time  had  not 
even  been  blessed  with  a  name.  It 
is  interesting  to  note  that  several 
of  the  drives  through  the  park  are 
just  about  as  planned  in  Mr.  Par- 
son's report  of  1905,  almost  fifty 
years  ago.  A  fringe  of  planting  was 
established  along  the  west  side  and 
a  small  area  developed  on  the  south, 
but  of  modest  proportions.  About 
1910  when  San  Diego  was  a  town 
of  some  forty  thousand  there  came 


the  urge  to  do  something  in  the 
grand  manner.  The  Panama  Canal 
was  cutting  deep  into  the  hills  of 
the  Isthmus  of  Panama.  San  Fran- 
cisco had  determined  to  celebrate 
its  opening  in  1915  with  a  world 
wide  exposition  and  little  San  Diego, 
"the  first  port  of  call"  north  of 
Panama,  would  not  be  denied.  The 
Panama  California  Exposition  was 
projected  in  San  Diego.  A  small 
group  of  determined  men  persuaded 
the  town  to  bond  itself  for  a  million 
dollars  (quite  a  sum  for  those  days 
and  a  tiny  town)  and  considerable 
sums  were  subscribed  by  private 
sources. 

These  forward-looking  men  made 
several  wise  decisions  to  be  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  San  Diego  in 
the  ensuing  years.  They  chose 
Spanish  Colonial  architecture  for 
the  design  of  the  buildings,  most 
appropriate  for  historical  and  geo- 
graphical reasons,  then  they  se- 
lected as  architect  in  chief  Mr. 
Bertram  Goodhue,  the  brilliant  New 
Yorker  who  had  an  expert  knowledge 
of  Spanish-American  design  par- 
ticularly in  Mexico.  It  was  felt  that 
a  small  exposition  should  have  a 
permanent  cultural  interest  rather 
than  the  exalted  county  fair  which 
would  bloom  and  vanish,  so  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  was  in- 
duced to  assemble  an  exhibit  which 
was  to  illustrate  the  life  of  man 
from  the  earliest  known  remains  to 
the  man  of  the  European  forests  of 
perhaps  20,000  years  ago.  These 
steps  in  the  development  of  man 
were  shown  by  a  series  of  portrait 
busts  brilliantly  executed  by  a 
Belgian  sculptor  and  supplemented 
by  casts  of  the  artifacts  found  at 
the  sites  of  the  various  discoveries. 
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Expeditions  were  sent  to  Central 
America  and  Mexico  to  take  casts 
of  the  Mayan  architecture  and  to 
Peru  for  archeological  research, 
notably  in  the  field  of  pre-CoIom- 
bian  surgery.  Still  another  group 
made  a  study  on  the  spot  of  the 
white,  yellow,  red  (North  American 
Indian)  and  black  races  with  models 
of  their  full  development  from 
babyhood  to  old  age.  Really  a  com- 
prehensive picture  of  man  and  his 
antecedents. 

The  locale  chosen  for  the  Exposi- 
tion was  a  high,  flat  mesa  not  far 
from  the  western  side  of  the  park, 
but  separated  from  it  by  a  deep 
canyon  which  necessitated  the  build- 
ing of  a  multiple-arched  bridge.  The 
site  selected,  Mr.  Goodhue  planned 
the  group  of  buildings  fronting  a 
rather  narrow  street  such  as  one 
would  encounter  in  a  Spanish  city, 
with  a  principal  plaza  and  several 
other  less  important  streets.  The 
dominant  feature  was  the  California 
State  Building,  a  permanent  struc- 
ture, the  perfect  example  of  18th 
century  Mexican  church  architect- 
ure with  tiled  dome  and  soaring 
campanile.  The  other  exposition 
buildings  were  of  staff  and  plaster 
built  to  last  but  a  single  year. 

During  this  period  the  stony  soil 
was  loosened  with  dynamite,  thou- 
sands of  tons  of  top  soil  and  fer- 
tilizer were  worked  in,  trees  and 
shrubs  were  planted  in  profusion  so 
that  by  the  time  the  show  opened 
January  1,  1915,  the  courts  and 
patios  were  a  veritable  garden  so 
much  so  that  one  author  who  wrote 
a  book  about  it  used  for  his  title 
"San  Diego's  Garden  Fair." 

San  Francisco's  Worlds  Fair  of 
1915  was  big  and  spectacular  with 


a  highly  keyed  color  scheme.  Visitors 
who  had  been  to  San  Francisco 
looked  with  amazement  and  joy  at 
San  Diego's  quiet  little  Spanish 
City,  a  harmony  of  white  buildings 
in  a  setting  of  vines,  flowers  and 
trees.  At  night  under  the  soft  lights 
it  was  exquisitely  beautiful  remind- 
ing one  of  Stevenson's  description 
of  the  Riviera,  "By  day  this  garden 
fades  into  nothing,  overpowered  by 
its  surroundings  and  the  luminous 
distance;  but  at  night  and  when 
the  moon  is  out  that  garden,  the 
arbour,  .  .  .  the  plumed  blue  green 
trees  that  hang  trembling,  become 
the  very  skirts  of  Paradise.  Angels 
I  know  frequent  it  and  it  thrills  all 
night  with  the  flutes  of  silence." 

Mr.  Goodhue  recommended  that 
at  the  close  of  the  fair  all  the  tem- 
porary buildings  be  razed  and  the 
site  landscaped  with  formal  Spanish 
gardens,  but  he  came  into  disagree- 
ment with  the  Board  of  Directors 
and  withdrew  from  the  picture. 
The  fair  was  kept  open  for  two  years 
and  by  this  time  its  beauty  had 
made  such  an  impression  on  the 
public  that  when  tearing  down  was 
mentioned  the  people  rose  up  and 
said  no,  emphatically.  Even  today, 
almost  forty  years  later,  six  of  those 
structures  built  for  a  year  are  still 
standing,  and  Balboa  Park  has  be- 
come a  pulsating  center  of  the  cul- 
tural life  of  the  community. 

To  use  a  portion  of  a  great  park 
as  an  educational  and  cultural  cen- 
ter is  a  daring  thing.  No  landscape 
architect  would  recommend  it.  Per- 
haps San  Diego  may  be  starting  a 
precedent  which  will  reach  far  in 
creating  for  its  people  the  love  of 
the  beautiful  in  Art,  Science,  Liter- 
ature and  Music.  Think  of  having 
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an  ethnological  museum,  a  superb 
art  gallery,  a  scientific  library,  a 
superior  natural  history  museum, 
an  outdoor  organ,  a  community 
theatre,  one  of  the  three  best  zoo- 
logical gardens  in  the  country,  and 
an  outdoor  bowl  for  concerts  and 
opera  all  within  almost  a  stone's 
throw  of  one  another.  All  these  in 
addition  to  numerous  recreational 
facilities  such  as  tennis  courts, 
swimming  pool,  bridle  paths  and 
facilities  for  shufHeboard,  roque, 
archery,  lawn  bowls,  badminton  and 
table  tennis. 

Balboa  Park  is  a  hive  of  activity 
day  and  night,  winter  and  summer. 

A  word  of  warning;  the  park  be- 
cause of  its  great  size  and  slow  de- 
velopment has  been  in  almost  con- 
stant danger  of  spoliation.  Portions 
of  it  have  been  nibbled  away  for 
school  purposes.  The  U.  S.  Naval 


Hospital  was  given  fourteen  acres, 
one  of  the  handsomest  sites  in  the 
park,  by  a  vote  of  the  people  soon 
after  World  War  I.  Other  gifts  and 
a  fifty-year  lease  have  gradually  in- 
creased its  size  to  ninety-two  acres. 
The  proposal  was  made  to  locate  a 
state  college  in  the  park,  later  a 
commercial  broadcasting  station 
wished  a  location,  and  still  later  a 
group  wished  to  establish  a  pro- 
fessional baseball  club  on  park 
lands.  All  these  assaults  have  been 
fought  off  and  the  integrity  of  the 
park  maintained  by  thousands  who 
respond  to  the  cry,  "Save  Balboa 
Park"  when  any  adverse  use  threat- 
ens. The  broad  principle  behind  all 
this  depth  of  feeling  is  that  no 
activity  belongs  in  the  park  which  is 
not  of  a  cultural,  recreative,  or  educa- 
tional nature. 


Citizens  Action  for  Community  Planning 


At  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
National  Association  of  Civic  Secre- 
taries, five  publications  of  local  and 
state  civic  groups  received  citations. 
First  place  went  to  the  Civic  Club  of 
Allegheny  County,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.; 
second  place  to  The  Citizens  Union 
of  the  City  of  New  York;  and  third 
place  to  the  Toledo  Municipal 
League.  Commendation  was  given 
to  the  Citizens  League  of  Pawtucket 
and  the  Mississippi  Economic  Coun- 
cil. The  organization  held  two  ses- 
sions Nov.  8  and  9  in  connection 
with  the  National  Conference  on 
Government  of  the  National  Munic- 
ipal League  at  Richmond,  Va. 

The  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Regional  Plan  Association  on  Decem- 


ber 2  re-elected  Harold  S.  Osborne 
of  Montclair,  N.  J.  President  of  the 
Association. 

Walter  D.  Binger  of  New  York 
City,  Consulting  Engineer  and  for- 
mer Commissioner  of  Borough 
Works,  Office  of  the  President  of 
the  Borough  of  Manhattan,  and 
Otto  L.  Nelson  of  Princeton,  N.  J. 
Vice  President  of  the  New  York  Life 
Insurance  Company,  were  elected 
Vice  Presidents  of  the  Association. 
Re-elected  as  Vice  Presidents  were 
Thomas  S.  Holden  of  Darien,  Conn., 
President  of  the  F.  W.  Dodge  Com- 
pany, William  E.  Speers  of  Moun- 
tain Lakes,  N.  J.,  President  of  the 
James  McCutcheon  Company,  and 
C.  McKim  Norton,  the  Association's 
executive  officer. 
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Elected  to  the  Association's  Board 
of  Directors  were  James  W.  Car- 
penter of  Great  Neck,  N.  Y.,  Vice 
President  of  the  Long  Island  Light- 
ing Company,  Orville  H.  Schell,  Jr. 
of  New  York  City,  Attorney,  Part- 
ner, Hughes,  Hubbard,  Blair  & 
Reed,  H.  C.  Turner,  Jr.  of  Green- 
wich, Conn.,  President  of  Turner 
Construction  Company,  and  Walter 
L.  Weil  of  Bedford  Village,  N.  Y., 
Vice  President  of  Commercial  Fac- 
tors Corporation. 

The  National  Association  of 
Housing  Officials  by  official  ballot 
on  November  30th  at  the  meeting 
in  Chicago  of  the  Board  of  Gover- 
nors officially  changed  the  name  of 
the  Association  to  the  National 
Association  of  Housing  and  Re- 
development Officials,  and  will  now 
be  known  as  NAHRO. 

The  Citizens  Planning  and  Hous- 
ing Association  of  Baltimore  issued 
in  January  1954  a  review  of  its 
activities  for  the  past  year  which 
they  call  an  "eloquent  testimony  to 
the  effectiveness  of  organized  and 
informed  citizens."  Their  com- 
mittees have  met  more  than  40 
times  on  subjects  such  as  zoning, 
planning,  TV  and  Radio  programs, 
Redevelopment  Area  12,  Homes 
Around  the  World,  with  some  384 
persons  actively  involved  as  volun- 
teers, committee  members,  or  par- 
ticipants in  workshops. 

Columbia  Planners  is  an  organiza- 
tion of  students  and  alumni  of  Co- 
lumbia University  interested  in  the 
various  aspects  of  the  large  field  of 
planning  and  its  affiliated  activities 
and  problems:  city  and  town  plan- 


ning, regional  planning,  state  and 
national  planning;  economic  plan- 
ning and  research;  public  and  pri- 
vate housing,  engineering  and  arch- 
itectural aspects  of  area  plans,  etc. 
It  is  intended  that  Columbia  Plan- 
ners will  supplement  rather  than 
substitute  for  the  various  general 
planning  organizations  in  the  U.  S. 
and  New  York  City.  Most  students 
have  no  direct  contact  with  the 
active  planning  professions,  and 
have  therefore  thought  that  they 
would  like  to  add  the  desirable 
personal  touch  to  their  academic 
effort.  The  base  of  operations  is  the 
Planning  and  Housing  Division  of 
the  School  of  Architecture  at  Co- 
lumbia University  which  is  the  only 
full  university  division  in  New  York 
City  devoted  to  granting  graduate 
degrees  in  planning.  The  member- 
ship is  drawn  from  several  other 
schools  and  departments  of  Colum- 
bia. Prof.  J.  Marshall  Miller,  Di- 
rector of  the  Division,  is  faculty 
adviser  elected  by  the  new  organiza- 
tion. According  to  the  newly 
adopted  constitution,  Columbia 
Planners  will  have  the  purpose:  to 
encourage  closer  student- faculty  re- 
lations, to  facilitate  a  better  social 
and  intellectual  exchange  among 
the  students  themselves  and  to  pre- 
sent educational  and  entertaining 
programs  and  publicize  planning 
studies  made  by  members  of  the 
organization.  Number  1  of  a  publi- 
cation called  COLUMBIA  PLANNERS 
NEWS  LETTER  was  issued  in  October 
1953.  Officers  have  been  elected  as 
follows:  President,  Eleanor  Beling; 
Program  Chairman,  Samuel  R. 
Mozes;  Treasurer,  Alfred  Shapiro; 
Secretary,  Mona  Chanin.  Special 
committees  have  been  set  up  and  the 
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officers  and  committee  chairmen 
comprise  the  Executive  Committee. 
Their  address  is  Room  502,  Avery 
Hall,  Columbia  University,  New 
York  27,  N.  Y. 

Steps  were  taken  late  in  1953  to 
organize  a  Pennsylvania  Planning 
Association.  Since  1942  the  various 
planning  agencies,  technicians,  in- 
dividuals and  groups  interested  in 
planning  in  Pennsylvania  have  been 
without  a  state-wide  organization. 
The  Pennsylvania  Association  of 
Planning  Commissioners  was  the 
initial  organization  and  fulfilled 
this  need  from  its  inception  in  the 
early  1920's  until  it  terminated  its 
existence  after  World  War  II.  At 
the  preliminary  meeting  to  organize 
the  Association,  Proposed  Articles 
of  Organization  were  presented  and 
discussed.  Subsequent  plans  will 
be  followed  with  great  interest. 

The  Kansas  City  Citizen,  organ 
of  the  Citizens'  Association  of  Kansas 
City,  Mo.,  reports  that  the  Associa- 
tion recently  sponsored  a  tour  of 
three  low-cost  housing  projects  in 
Kansas  City  which  are  nearing  com- 
pletion. Representatives  of  45  local 
organizations  participated.  Those 
on  the  tour  saw  evidence  of  the  bene- 
fits of  proper  application  of  the 
minimum  housing  code  in  areas 
which  have  undergone  face-lifting 
since  the  program  went  into  effect 
in  1952.  Areas  were  visited  where 
urban  redevelopment  projects  are 
planned  when  the  necessary  capital 
is  available.  The  tour  gave  the 
first-hand  view  of  typical  examples 
of  substandard  conditions  and  re- 
vealed the  improvements  possible  by 
future  planning.  H.  H.  Borchardt 


of  the  City  Plan  Commission  con- 
tributed an  excellent  article  to  the 
publication  on  the  Housing  Role 
of  the  City  Plan  Commission.  In 
the  current  number  information  is 
given  on  the  Sixth  Street  Express- 
way which  will  be  completed  in  the 
latter  part  of  1955  or  mid-year  1956. 

George  R.  Thompson,  Chairman 
of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Detroit  Metropolitan  Area  Regional 
Planning  Commission,  reports  that 
on  November  10,  the  Commission 
experimented  with  something  new 
in  the  way  of  planning  education — 
the  Research  Clinic.  This  is  a  forum 
established  to  discuss  local  problems 
of  research  related  to  planning. 
Many  people  wished  to  know  how 
the  local  community,  with  a  small 
planning  staff,  could  determine 
where  planning  was  needed  and 
what  steps  could  be  taken  to  de- 
velop a  coordinated  plan.  The  Com- 
mission has  decided  to  hold  such  a 
forum  twice  yearly,  one  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  Annual  Planning  and 
Zoning  Conference  in  the  spring  and 
one  late  in  the  fall. 

The  Citizens'  Council  on  City 
Planning  of  Philadelphia  has  re- 
activitated  the  Town  Hall  tradition 
for  a  city  of  2  million  people  and 
this  is  an  event  of  note! 

In  order  to  inform  community 
groups  of  the  many  projects 
scheduled  for  their  area  and  for  the 
entire  City,  Citizens'  Council  has 
arranged  a  series  of  Town  Meetings 
during  the  next  few  months.  In 
each  case,  the  major  local  organiza- 
tions will  act  as  co-sponsors  with 
Citizens'  Council. 

The    program    will    be    devoted 
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exclusively  to  a  discussion  of  the 
Capital  Improvement  Program, 
which  was  drawn  up  by  the  City 
Planning  Commission  and  recently 
passed  by  City  Council.  Mayor 
Clark  will  review  briefly  the  general 
improvement  program  for  the  entire 
City;  the  Director  of  the  City  Plan- 
ning Commission  will  discuss  major 
projects  scheduled  for  the  particular 
section;  and  a  question  and  answer 
period  led  by  a  panel  of  local  resi- 
dents will  follow. 

Each  member  of  the  audience  will 
receive  explanatory  material  pre- 
pared by  CCCP,  to  be  used  for  dis- 
cussion and  reference.  Included  will 
be  an  abbreviated  Capital  Program 
for  that  section  of  the  City.  It  will 
describe  the  nature,  cost  and  ex- 
pected date  of  the  proposed  im- 
provements, and  a  map  on  which  the 
projects  will  be  indicated.  It  will  be 
the  first  time  that  this  kind  of  ma- 
terial has  been  presented  in  simplified 
form  in  terms  of  a  specific  area  of  the 
City. 

A  dynamic  meeting  of  the  Greater 
Dallas  Planning  Council  was  re- 
ported editorially  in  the  Dallas  News 
of  Jan.  30,  1954:  The  famed  Dallas 
spirit  of  a  quarter  and  a  half  cen- 
tury ago  came  alive  again  at  the 
annual  meeting  on  Jan.  27,  1954  of 
the  Greater  Dallas  Planning  Coun- 
cil. 

First  of  its  yearly  meetings  open 
to  the  public,  this  sixth  session  drew 
a  crowd  that  overflowed  the  Baker 
Hotel's  Crystal  Ballroom.  It  was 
one  of  the  most  representative  cross 
sections  of  Greater  Dallas  ever  to 
assemble.  The  dynamic  keynote 
struck  by  Toastmaster  Woodall 
Rodgers — "Planning  Pays  Divi- 


dends"— was  echoed  and  amplified 
by  one  speaker  after  another. 

The  stirring  and  heartening  story 
of  Pittsburgh's  fight  to  save  itself 
from  decay  was  brought  by  Leland 
Hazard.  He  is  a  member  of  Pitts- 
burgh's civic  group  comparable  to 
the  Dallas  organization. 

The  point  emphasized  by  Mr. 
Hazard  is  that  "follow  through"  is 
as  important  as  the  basic  design  in 
city  planning.  Any  plan  which  fails 
to  provide  an  immediate  first  step 
in  its  execution,  he  said,  is  a  delusion. 

The  Greater  Dallas  Planning 
Council  serves  no  greater  cause 
than  by  riding  herd  on  master  plans 
approved  by  the  voters.  In  its  six 
short  years  it  has  admirably  carried 
out  its  mission.  Its  task  will  grow 
heavier  and  more  insistent,  however, 
as  Greater  Dallas  continues  to  forge 
ahead.  That  is  why  the  community 
is  fortunate  to  have  at  the  helm  and 
on  the  board  of  the  planning  council 
such  leadership  as  is  now  in  evidence. 

The  Ohio  Planning  Conference 
held  its  1954  annual  meeting  at  the 
Mayflower  Hotel  in  Akron,  Feb. 
25  and  26,  opening  with  a  luncheon 
meeting  addressed  by  Dennis 
O' Harrow,  Executive  Director, 
ASPO,  on  "Making  the  Modern 
City  Livable."  The  afternoon  ses- 
sion was  a  panel  meeting  on  "The 
Future  of  the  Central  City"  with 
Clint  Miller,  of  Akron  as  Moderator, 
and  participating:  Robert  Little, 
Architect,  Cleveland,  James  Lister, 
Director  of  Planning,  Cleveland, 
John  Robin,  Director  of  Urban 
Redevelopment,  Pittsburgh,  and 
George  B.  Hammond,  Asst.  Direc- 
tor, Ohio  State  Council  of  Retail 
Merchants.  The  dinner  meeting 
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was  addressed  by  Edmund  Bacon, 
Director,  Philadelphia  Planning 
Commission  on  the  subject,  "Re- 
vitalizing our  Cities."  On  the 
second  day,  the  opening  session  was 
a  panel,  "Programming  and  Financ- 
ing Public  Improvements."  Par- 
ticipating were :  Israel  StoIIman,  Di- 
rector of  Planning,  Youngstown; 
Matthew  Carey,  Municipal  Fin- 
ance consultant,  Detroit;  John  Dav- 
ies,  Director  of  Finance,  Akron. 
H.  W.  Starick,  City  Manager  of 
Dayton,  was  the  luncheon  speaker, 
"Business  and  Industry's  Stake  in 
Good  City  Planning."  A  panel  at 
the  concluding  session  was  on  the 
subject  "Regional  Planning  and 
Water  Supply  Problems." 

The  City  Planning  Commission 
of  Grand  Rapids  has  issued  a  new 
planning  booklet  called  "Working 
Together"  and  has  put  56,000  copies 
into  every  home  in  the  City.  Four 
days  of  publicity  in  the  newspaper, 
announcements  on  both  radio  and 
television,  aided  public  understand- 
ing. 36,000  school  children  took 
home  a  note  on  the  day  the  booklets 
were  sent  out  to  tell  their  parents 
to  be  on  the  lookout  for  their  copy. 
Scott  Bagby,  Planning  Director 
and  Consultant  of  Grand  Rapids, 
believes  that  the  planning  com- 
missions and  the  citzens  can  work 
together  to  put  the  plan  into  action. 
The  booklet  explains  the  function 
of  the  planning  commission.  The 
presentation  is  topical  and  one  of  the 
typical  statements  is:  "Plans  are 
Ideas  and  Possibilities.  They  are 
like  Spark  Plugs  in  your  car,  wait- 
ing for  you  to  Turn  the  Key."  Ex- 
planations are  given  on  the  Urban 
Service  Policy  to  provide  water, 


sewer  and  fire  services  to  the  240,000 
people  living  in  Grand  Rapids;  on 
the  new  Zoning  Ordinance;  on  the 
Major  Street  Plan;  on  Adequate 
Parks  to  serve  every  Home;  on  the 
Conservation  of  Business  Values 
which  is  affected  by  the  Parking 
Problem.  While  this  booklet  pre- 
sents the  planning  story  in  graphic 
and  elementary  form  it  calls  the 
citizens  to  action  and  points  out  to 
them  their  citizen  responsibility. 
The  booklet  is  tastefully  printed 
and  illustrated  with  sketches  to 
point  up  the  general  topics.  This 
experiment  in  citizen  cooperation 
with  the  Planning  Commission  will 
be  followed  with  interest. 

The  San  Antonio  Conservation 
Society,  through  its  President,  Mrs. 
John  M.  Bennett,  Jr.,  has  made  a 
very  sound  statement  in  opposition 
to  parking  in  Travis  Park.  She 
declares : 

"The  San  Antonio  Conservation  Society 
is  not  opposed  to  downtown  parking.  It  is 
opposed  to  the  destruction  of  our  parks. 
The  issue  is  not  whether  we  can  have 
downtown  parking,  but  whether  we  have 
parking  and  have  Travis  Park  as  well.  .  . 
Any  attempt  to  tell  the  people  of  San 
Antonio  that  an  underground  garage 
under  Travis  Park  is  the  only  solution  to 
parking  or  that  the  destruction  of  Travis 
Park  will  solve  our  parking  problem  is  a 
gross  deceit  of  the  people.  People  ask 
what  is  the  city  giving  and  what  is  the 
city  getting?  The  city  is  giving  away  a 

Eroperty  value  that  can  be  estimated  at 
•om  2  to  3  million  dollars.  This  is  being 
given  away  without  the  city  getting  one 
single  penny  in  return.  .  .  You  might  say 
that  the  city  is  getting  back  $30,000  a 
year.  This  is  not  in  payment  of  the  capital 
value  of  the  surface  and  sub-surface  rights 
being  given  away.  This  $30,000  is  called 
a  rental  .  .  .  but  actually  a  payment  in 
lieu  of  taxes,  because  the  city  has  agreed 
to  deduct  whatever  taxes  may  be  assessed 
from  this  so-called  rental.  .  .  There  is 
much  talk  about  restoring  the  park. 
According  to  the  published  figures,  the 
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park  can  never  be  restored.  .  .  The  park 
surface  will  be  reduced  from  112,255  square 
feet  to  52,675  square  feet.  .  .  Personal 
opinion  is  that  the  same  purpose  could 
have  been  served  better  by  three  or  four 
multi-story  garages  near  the  perimeter  of 
concentrated  area." 

The  San  Antonio  News  calls  the 
proposal  to  convert  Travis  Park  into 
an  underground  parking  lot,  "A 
Sour  Deal,"  probably  illegal,  not 
necessary  and  approved  by  the  City 
Manager  and  the  Planning  Com- 
mission after  inadequate  study. 

The  Municipal  League  of  Seattle 
and  King  County,  in  its  Municipal 
News  of  January  16,  1954,  raises  the 
question  as  to  whether  the  City 
Council  should  restrict  billboard 
type  of  advertising  signs  on  build- 
ings adjacent  to  the  Alaskan  Way 
viaduct.  The  City  Planning  Com- 
mission has  said  "No"  to  any  signs 
along  the  viaduct.  The  regulations 
requested  by  the  Planning  Com- 
mission would  prohibit  any  adver- 
tising sign  within  400  feet  of  limited 
access  highways  when  the  face  of 
the  sign  is  visible  from  the  highway. 
The  Commission  also  recommends 
that  such  existing  signs  be  removed 
within  two  years  after  the  ordinance 
goes  into  effect.  In  answer  to  coun- 
ter proposals  by  the  outdoor  adver- 
tising industry,  the  Planning  Com- 
mission points  out  that  without  the 
viaduct  advertising  signs  would 
have  no  value  and  that  this  road- 
way was  created  by  city  and  state 
funds.  The  Planning  Commission 
also  argues  that  while  the  Alaskan 
Way  viaduct  is  the  only  limited 
access  highway  in  Seattle  now, 
there  will  soon  be  the  north-south 
freeway  and  other  limited  access 
highways.  The  Planning  Com- 


mission cites  such  cities  as  Portland, 
Atlanta,  Milwaukee,  New  York, 
Los  Angeles  and  Oakland  which 
have  legislation  restricting  adver- 
tising signs  on  limited  access  high- 
ways. 

At  the  Pennsylvania  Roadside 
Conference  held  on  November  12, 
1953,  there  were  a  number  of 
interesting  addresses.  The  Penn- 
sylvania Roadside  Council  has  now 
published  a  compilation,  under  the 
title  of  Trends  in  Roadside  Develop- 
ment, of  the  three  excellent  papers 
presented  by  Park  H.  Martin, 
Director,  and  Patrick  J.  Cusick, 
Assistant  Director,  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Regional  Planning  Asso- 
ciation, and  by  Wesley  H.  Hotten- 
stein,  Chief  of  Roadside  Develop- 
ment, Pennsylvania  Department  of 
Highways.  Said  Park  Martin :  "We, 
the  American  motoring  public,  have 
a  fabulous  investment  in  roads  at 
stake.  .  .  We  are  being  called  upon 
to  up  our  annual  contribution  by 
almost  two  times.  .  .  It  would 
appear  to  be  high  time  for  us  to  in- 
sist that  the  prize  which  is  offered 
is  all  that  it  should  be — that  the 
convenience  we  are  paying  for  is 
the  genuine  article.  I  can  think  of 
no  more  practical  form  of  insurance 
in  this  respect  than  first-class  road- 
side protection."  To  which  Mr. 
Cusick  added:  "We  seem  to  have 
more  dollars  than  sense  when  it 
comes  to  protecting  our  investments 
in  highways.  .  .  Who  are  these 
people  who  destroy  our  highway 
values?  They  are  the  indirect  users 
of  the  highway.  They  are  the  ones 
who,  for  profit,  without  regard  for 
the  public  interest,  without  one 
cent  of  investment  in  the  highway, 
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use  the  highway  for  personal  gain. 
.  .  .  The  main  culprit  in  the  case, 
however,  is  not  the  indirect  user; 
it  is  the  public  itself.  The  indirect 
user  is  not  violating  any  law.  .  .  It 
is  either  the  lack  of  zoning  protec- 
tion or  the  improper  application  of 
zoning  that  permits  the  indirect 
user  to  exist."  Mr.  Hottenstein 
described  the  Roadside  Rest  pro- 
gram which  is  being  developed  in 
Pennsylvania.  Other  States  might 
well  profit  by  the  experience  of 
Pennsylvania  in  site  selection,  site 
acquisition  and  site  maintenance. 

The  Community  Planning  Asso- 
ciation oj  Canada  has  elected  a  new 
President,  Sir  Brian  Dunfield,  who 
is  a  Judge  in  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Newfoundland  and  has  been  ac- 
tively connected  with  planning  and 
housing  since  1942  and  has  served 
as  Chairman  of  the  St.  John's  Town 
Planning  Commission  since  1945. 
Sir  Brian  has  pointed  out  some  of 
the  problems  of  his  organization 
and  they  are  similar  to  those  which 
confront  the  American  Planning 
and  Civic  Association  in  the  United 
States.  He  realizes  that  distance  is 
one  of  the  enemies  of  close  asso- 
ciation, but  thinks  that  it  can  be 
overcome.  He  recognizes  that  the 
job  of  the  Association  is  one  of 
long-term  thinking  but,  looking 
backward,  can  see  the  results  of 
education  over  the  years.  And 
finally,  he  declares: 

"We  should  not  be  shy  about  pressing 
our  views  as  to  the  aesthetic  aspect  of  our 
towns  and  cities.  We  are  a  utilitarian 
people,  immersed  in  a  stream  of  almost 
torrential  national  development.  Some 
day  we  shall  reach  a  more  static  condition, 
with  vast  population,  wealth  and  pros- 
perity, if  no  catastrophe  occurs  to  arrest 


our  progress.  In  that  day  people  may  be 
glad  that  in  the  age  of  burgeoning  fac- 
tories and  oil  wells  and  mines,  somebody 
thought  about  public  buildings  and  squares 
and  parks  and  playgrounds.  Every  time 
we  secure  the  establishment  of  an  open 
space  in  a  city,  we  leave  our  mark  on  the 
community  for  posterity." 


The  Fort  Memorial  Freeway  Com- 
mittee oj  the  Civil  War  Round  Table, 
District  oj  Columbia  has  issued  a 
colorful  folding  panel  in  red,  white 
and  blue,  entitled  Washington  Needs 
the  Fort  Memorial  Freeway.  An  ex- 
cellent map  shows  the  location  of 
the  Civil  War  Forts.  The  Story  of 
the  Fort  Freeway  is  summarized 
from  1894  to  1953,  when  98.9  per- 
cent of  the  right  of  way  was  already 
in  public  ownership,  waiting  for 
construction  of  the  Freeway.  Ex- 
cept for  Fort  Stevens,  beautifully 
restored  by  the  National  Park 
Service,  the  remains  of  the  old  forts 
are  crumbling.  This  Freeway  would 
relieve  downtown  traffic  congestion, 
provide  a  scenic  outer  drive  for 
visitors  to  the  Nation's  Capital, 
preserve  the  forts  and  other  historic 
sites  which  played  a  part  in  the 
defense  of  the  capital  during  the 
Civil  War  and  afford  permanent 
and  beautiful  recreational  areas 
for  the  children  of  today  and  to- 
morrow. It  is  suggested  that  the 
Virginia  authorities  will  soon  com- 
plete the  circle  by  the  preservation 
of  the  forts  on  their  side  of  the 
Potomac.  The  Fairlington  Civic 
Association  of  Arlington,  Virginia 
has  approved  this  program.  It 
would  be  a  fine  accomplishment,  if 
this  freeway  could  be  completed  in 
time  to  take  its  place  as  a  monument 
to  the  centennial  of  the  Civil  War 
in  1961. 
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What's  Ahead  for  Redevelopment 

A  Statement  by  James  W.  FoIIin,  Director,  Division  of  Slum  Clearance 
and  Urban  Redevelopment,  HHFA,  given  at  the  Meeting  of  the  National 
Association  of  Real  Estate  Boards,  Los  Angeles,  California,  November 
11,  1953. 


Four  years  ago  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  enacted  in  Title  I 
of  the  1949  Housing  Act  a  program 
of  Federal  financial  assistance  to 
local  slum  clearance  and  urban  re- 
development projects.  Unquestion- 
ably it  is  one  of  the  most  far- 
reaching  and  significant  measures 
ever  adopted  by  the  Congress. 
The  people  generally  wanted  some- 
thing positive  done  about  the  slums, 
and  I  believe  they  still  do.  Other 
measures  having  failed  to  produce 
very  tangible  results,  the  Congress 
provided  a  very  liberal  subsidy,  as 
much  as  two-thirds  of  the  write- 
down, or  deficit,  and  authorized  half 
a  billion  dollars  for  this  purpose. 
It  also  authorized  a  billion  dollars 
in  repayable  loans  to  provide  work- 
ing capital,  and  even  Federal  ad- 
vances for  administrative  and  plan- 
ning expense. 

Your  speaker  entered  this  picture 
on  July  1  of  this  year  by  appoint- 
ment from  the  Housing  Administra- 
tor, Albert  M.  Cole.  As  director  of 
operations  and  custodian  of  the 
billion  dollar  and  a  half  fund,  he 
has  been  endeavoring  to  appraise 
the  progress  and  to  map  out  the 
work  ahead.  Substantial  progress 
has  been  made  in  spite  of  the  ex- 
tensive preparation  which  has  to  be 
made  locally  in  the  form  of  State 
and  local  enabling  legislation,  and 
court  testing  thereof;  in  establish- 
ment of  one  or  another  kind  of 
local  public  agency,  and  in  familiar- 


izing city  councils,  and  administra- 
tive officials,  the  public  and  the 
press  with  objectives  and  proce- 
dures which  necessarily  are  compli- 
cated and  time-consuming  if  due 
process  of  law  is  to  govern  and  if 
the  rights  of  the  people  are  not  to 
be  abridged. 

Briefly,  over  200  capital  grant 
reservations  are  outstanding;  local 
programs  initiated  in  161  localities, 
and  development  of  50  projects 
authorized  in  23  localities  carrying 
promised  Federal  subsidy  of  just 
over  $100  million.  Counting  other 
projects  in  final  planning  stages, 
about  5,000  acres  or  nearly  8  square 
miles  of  slums  and  blight  are  in- 
volved. About  65,000  dwelling  units 
are  to  be  destroyed  and  approxi- 
mately 50,000  new  units  constructed 
on  the  cleared  land.  In  addition, 
hundreds  of  other  valuable  acres 
will  be  made  available  for  such 
needed  industrial,  or  commercial 
reuse.  This  sounds  impressive,  and 
indeed  it  is  important.  But  it  is 
so  small  in  relation  to  the  total 
housing  supply,  or  even  of  the  8 
million  sub-standard  units  as  to 
seem  pitiful.  Can  we  not  get  along 
faster  with  the  tremendous  task 
ahead?  We  can,  and  will. 

Land  clearance  is  of  its  very  na- 
ture expensive,  and  for  that  reason  it 
may  have  to  go  slowly,  but  under  no 
circumstances  should  it  be  aban- 
doned. Urban  redevelopment  has 
been  the  inspiration  to  the  re- 
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building  of  Pittsburgh,  and  is  ac- 
complishing wonders  in  other  cities. 
It  is  like  surgery  in  medicine;  when 
needed,  it  is  indispensable. 

But  fortunately  not  all  blight  and 
obsolescence  needs  surgery.  Much 
will  respond  to  medical  treatment, 
to  rehabilitation  and  conservation, 
backed  up  by  law  enforcement, 
especially  as  to  occupancy  stand- 
ards. But  let  us  not  forget  that 
rehabilitation  must  include  im- 
provement of  the  neighborhood  to 
supply  missing  amenities,  if  blight 
is  to  be  checked  and  living  con- 


ditions enhanced  sufficiently  to  pre- 
vent future  slums.  If  a  Title  I 
subsidy  is  to  be  continued,  your 
speaker  personally  favors  extending 
financial  assistance  to  well  planned 
rehabilitation  projects  that  conform 
to  the  general  city  plan  and  provide 
renovation  both  of  the  structures 
and  the  neighborhood.  At  this  time 
your  speaker  can  only  express  his 
personal  opinion,  since  all  housing 
policies  and  programs  are  under 
extensive  study  by  the  President's 
Advisory  Committee  on  Housing. 


Potomac  Park  Trailer  Court 


A  modern  56-unit  trailer  court 
has  been  developed  at  the  Potomac 
Park  Motor  Court — a  tourist  fa- 
cility of  the  National  Capital  Parks 
designed  to  afford  short-term  ac- 
commodations at  moderate  rates 
for  visitors  to  the  Nation's  Capital. 

The  facility  offers  many  new 
features  of  convenience  and  sanita- 
tion. Superintendent  of  Parks  Ed- 
ward J.  Kelly  believes  it  may  be- 
come a  model  for  the  booming 
trailer  court  centers  being  built 
throughout  the  Nation  to  provide 
adequate  facilities  to  accommodate 
the  increasing  number  of  modern 
mobile  homes. 

Both  "drive  through"  and  "back 
in"  parking  are  available.  This 
feature  serves  the  traveler  who 
wishes  to  stay  one  or  two  days  with- 
out uncoupling  his  car,  as  well  as 
the  patron  who  plans  to  use  the 
court  for  a  longer  period  up  to  the 
maximum  two  weeks  allowed.  Park- 
ing space  for  cars  has  been  provided 
along  the  perimeter  roadway  out- 
side the  court.  The  twenty-four 


trees  saved  through  careful  study  of 
several  layout  designs,  the  new 
neatly  clipped  lawn  area,  the  nearby 
Potomac  River,  and  other  familiar 
Washington  landmarks  make  the 
court  especially  attractive. 

Careful  study  of  trailer  require- 
ments led  to  many  changes  in  de- 
sign. The  most  important  of  these 
was  a  service  curb  located  on  the 
left  of  each  trailer  space.  The  curb 
contains  connections  for  water, 
sewer  and  electricity,  affording  both 
easy  access  and  protection  from 
damage.  Since  modern  trailer  fam- 
ilies are  often  television  fans,  a 
sleeve  is  also  provided  in  the  curb 
as  a  socket  for  TV  antennae  pipe. 
This  feature  eliminates  the  necessity 
of  guy  wires  and  their  attendant 
hazards.  A  special  water  system 
with  frost-proof  hydrants  was  de- 
signed as  a  safeguard  against  freez- 
ing. Adequate  water,  sewer,  storm 
drainage  and  garbage  disposal  sys- 
tems meeting  all  .Public  Health 
Service  requirements  have  been 
installed. 
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The  completion  of  the  new  trailer 
facility  brings  the  total  capacity 
of  the  National  Capital  Parks 
Motor  Court  to  900  guests.  Na- 
tional Capital  Parks,  Interior  Build- 


ing, Washington  25,  D.  C.,  will  be 
glad  to  furnish  more  detailed  data 
on  the  trailer  installation  upon 
request. 


Zoning  and  a  Way  of  Life 

IRVING  C.  ROOT,  Planning  Consultant 


For  some  three  hundred  years  the 
"way  of  life"  in  Talbot  County, 
Maryland,  has  been  gracious  and 
pleasant.  The  soil  is  rich  and  most 
of  the  twenty  thousand  inhabitants 
are  engaged  in  agricultural  pur- 
suits or  the  related  processing  of 
products  of  the  field  and  Bay. 
Many  chose  to  live  in  Talbot  County 
for  its  secure  residential  quality, 
pastoral  beauty  and  refreshing 
waterfront.  The  three  hundred 
miles  of  Chesapeake  Bay  frontage 
with  "necks"  extending  into  salt 
water  provide  superb  sites  for  many 
fine  estates,  some  of  them  dating 
back  to  Colonial  times. 

The  alert  officials  of  the  county 
anticipated  the  closing  of  archaic 
Matapeake  Ferry  and  the  opening 
of  Chesapeake  Bay  Bridge  in  1952. 
At  that  time  U.  S.  Route  50  was 
being  rebuilt  across  the  county  as 
a  high-speed,  divided-highway  con- 
necting the  bridge  with  Atlantic 
Ocean  resorts.  It  was  obvious  that 
traffic  would  increase  mightily  and 
that  there  would  be  a  serious  impact 
throughout  the  county. 

As  a  first  step  a  Planning-Zoning 
Commission  was  appointed  and  a 
planning  consultant  secured.  The 
planning  commission  went  to  work 
and  early  in  1953  had  a  zoning  plan 
for  the  non-urban  portion  of  the 
county  ready  for  public  presentation. 


About  this  time  there  were  ru- 
mors of  the  contemplated  construc- 
tion of  a  large  oil  refinery  south  of 
Claiborne  and  in  the  middle  of  Tal- 
bot County  waterfront.  The  Ameri- 
can Oil  Company  optioned  some 
thousand  acres  of  farm  land  and 
began  drilling  to  locate  adequate 
supplies  of  fresh  water. 

Proponents  of  the  oil  refinery, 
and  there  were  many  who  hoped  for 
high  salaried  jobs,  attempted  to 
discredit  the  pending  zoning  ordi- 
nance which  would  limit  the  site  to 
agricultural  use.  However,  the 
County  Commissioners  wisely  pro- 
ceeded with  hearings  and  promptly 
adopted  the  ordinance. 

The  American  Oil  Company  im- 
mediately filed  a  zoning  amendment 
petition  to  change  the  optioned 
property  from  agricultural  to  in- 
dustrial. The  amendment  petition 
was  given  very  careful  consideration 
by  the  planning  commission,  headed 
by  Mr.  B.  C.  Voshell,  formerly  an 
oil  company  executive.  Visits  were 
made  to  several  refineries  along  the 
eastern  seaboard  to  study  their 
effect  on  near-by  communities.  An 
analysis  was  made  of  anticipated 
tax  return  and  employment  benefits 
balanced  against  probable  additional 
costs  for  schools,  highways  and 
governmental  services.  Information 
was  compiled  on  wind  direction  and 
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velocity  by  months  for  the  past 
thirty  years.  However,  before  final 
action  could  be  taken  on  the  amend- 
ment petition  the  oil  company 
abruptly  announced  that  it  had  de- 
cided to  use  a  refinery  site  under 
consideration  in  Virginia. 

Although  the  refinery  petition 
did  not  reach  the  point  of  official 
decision  the  zoning  procedure  did 
insure  valuable  time  and  an  op- 
portunity for  inspection,  analysis, 
debate  and  a  recommendation  in  the 


public  interest.  Undoubtedly  the 
process  of  amendment  procedure 
had  great  educational  value  as  the 
meetings  were  well  attended  and 
completely  reported  in  the  local 
press.  The  many  residents  of  the 
Eastern  Shore  who  love  the  quiet 
water  and  pastoral  beauty  of  their 
locality  have  good  reason  to  appre- 
ciate the  protective  quality  of  zon- 
ing in  maintaining  the  way  of  life 
they  choose  to  live. 


Forestry  Program  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of 

the  Interior 

A  Paper  prepared  for  the  Western  Foresty  and  Conservation  Association 
Conference,  Seattle,  Washington,  December  9,  1953 

By  ORME  LEWIS,  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior 


Tremendous  areas  of  land  forested 
and  nonforested  after  more  than  a 
century  of  disposal  and  settlement, 
still  are  in  the  ownership  of  the 
Federal  Government.  The  total 
land  area  of  the  United  States  is 
almost  2,000  million  acres.  About 
three- fourths — more  than  1,400  mil- 
lion acres — was  included  in  the 
original  public  domain.  Approxi- 
mately 1,000  million  acres  was 
disposed  of  to  private  ownership 
under  the  national  policy  of  en- 
couraging the  development  of  the 
resources  of  our  country.  The 
Federal  Government  still  has  more 
than  400  million  acres  or  almost 
quarter  of  the  total  land  area  in  the 
States.  The  area  in  Government 
ownership  continued  to  decrease 
over  a  long  period  of  years,  and  to 
me  that  seemed  to  be  a  wholesome 
tendency.  I  say  this  because  the 
development  of  our  entire  country 
has  come  about  by  the  passing  of 


certain  of  our  lands  into  private 
hands  with  the  consequent  turn- 
over which  results  from  develop- 
ment, sale,  and  exchange.  A  change 
occurred  about  20  years  ago  and 
since  then  there  has  actually  been  a 
rapid  increase  in  the  Federal  owner- 
ship of  lands  and  this  has  occurred 
notwithstanding  the  continuance, 
and  even  enlargement,  of  our  many 
land  laws  which  lay  down  the  basis 
for  the  disposal  of  Federal  lands  and 
the  products  thereof.  We  hope  to 
reverse  this  tendency  to  the  end 
that  the  will  of  Congress  respecting 
the  disposal  of  lands  will  be  carried 
out  and  only  those  lands  be  retained 
that  are  needful  of  Federal  owner- 
ship. On  this  point  it  is  recognized 
that  Federal  ownership  and  manage- 
ment must  by  all  means  be  con- 
tinued in  certain  areas.  To  mention 
all  of  them  would  take  entirely  too 
much  time,  but  we  have  outstanding 
examples  such  as  watersheds  that 
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AMERICAN  Civic  ASSOCIATION,  1904-193  5 

NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  IN  CITY  PLANNING,  1909-1935 

AMERICAN  PLANNING  AND  Civic  ASSOCIATION,  1935-1954 

CELEBRATES  50  YEARS  OF  CITIZEN  ACTION  FOR  PLANNING 

AT  THE 

NATIONAL  CITIZENS  CONFERENCE  ON  PLANNING 
COLUMBUS,  OHIO 

MAY   16-20,   1954 
HEADQUARTERS:     NEIL  HOUSE 


The  Columbus  Host  Commission, 
of  which  Grover  F.  Clements  is 
Chairman,  has  extended  an  in- 
vitation to  the  delegates  to  the 
Golden  Anniversary  National  Citi- 
zens Conference  on  Planning  to 
arrive  on  Sunday,  May  16th  in 
order  to  participate  in  the  Radio 
and  Television  Broadcast  on  Plan- 
ning at  one  o'clock  and  to  meet 
with  our  Columbus  hosts  at  an 
informal  buffet  supper. 

On  Monday  there  will  be  an  all- 
day  tour  of  Columbus  and  Franklin 
County  to  see  what  has  been  ac- 
complished in  development  and 
what  is  planned  for  the  future. 
Lunch  will  be  served  at  Ohio  Union 
and  dinner  in  the  Farm  Bureau 
Insurance  Building.  And  the  dele- 
gates will  be  received  in  the  after- 
noon by  Governor  and  Mrs. 
Lausche. 

The  sessions  on  Tuesday,  Wed- 
nesday and  through  Thursday 
noon  will  include  a  dramatic  open- 
ing session  in  which  Howard  Men- 
hinick  will  give  the  Keynote  Ad- 
dress on  "After  Fifty  Years,  What 
Next?"  The  entire  program  is 
addressed  to  civic  leaders  and  will 


stress  Citizen  Responsibility  in  Plan- 
ning, New  Standards  in  City  De- 
velopment, the  Federal  Role  in 
Urban  Renewal;  the  Future  of  the 
Downtown  District;  the  Place  of 
Business  and  Industry  in  Met- 
ropolitan Planning;  Expressways 
and  the  Central  Business  District; 
Consolidation  of  City  and  County 
Services;  Conservation  of  Natural 
Resources  and  Protection  of  Parks 
from  Unrelated  Encroachments. 
There  will  be  the  Zoning  Round 
Table  which  will  be  a  directed,  but 
free-for-all  discussion  of  practical 
zoning  problems  as  they  affect 
citizen  interests.  In  addition  there 
will  be  a  clearing  house  of  leaders  of 
citizen  organizations  throughout  the 
country. 

THE  HOST  CITY 

Columbus,  as  a  capital  city,  is 
unique  in  that  it  did  not  become 
Ohio's  Capital — the  Capital  became 
Columbus. 

The  legislators  on  February  14, 
1812,  accepted  the  offer  of  a  group 
of  land  owners  to  build  the  capital 
on  the  "high  bank  east  of  the 
Scioto  River  directly  opposite  the 
town  of  Franklintown."  Imme- 
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diately  the  owners  platted  the 
village  and  cabins  sprang  up  here 
and  there  about  what  was  destined 
to  become  Capitol  Square.  On 
February  22,  the  Legislature  adopted 
the  name  "Columbus"  for  the 
embryo  capital,  deciding  to  so 
honor  America's  discoverer.  The 
growth  of  the  village  was  steady 
and  at  the  end  of  the  first  year  the 
inhabitants  numbered  300.  The 
population  had  increased  to  700 
by  1816  when  the  first  capitol  was 
completed. 

Columbus  has  grown  physically 
and  in  population,  becoming  Ohio's 
third  largest  city  with  more  than 
400,500  inhabitants,  while  the  capi- 
tal's metropolitan  area  has  increased 
in  population  to  543,500.  Having 
since  outgrown  the  strictly  capital 
city  classification,  Columbus  has 
emerged  as  a  many  sided  community, 
well  balanced  industrially,  com- 
mercially, and  in  its  cultural  phases. 
Its  strategic  situation,  recognized 
as  early  as  1812,  bespeaks  a  con- 
tinuance of  the  steady  development 
that  has  characterized  its  history  from 
the  time  it  was  an  unnamed  village. 

Following  the  depression  and 
World  War  II,  a  nonpartisan  group 
was  formed  which  styled  itself  the 
Metropolitan  Committee,  and  on 
its  recommendation  multi-million 
dollar  bond  issues  were  voted.  In 
1951  under  the  leadership  of  the 
same  committee,  another  $23,000,000 
in  bonds  was  authorized. 

The  Heart  of  Columbus  Asso- 
ciation is  a  group  of  merchants, 
business,  and  professional  people 
dedicated  to  the  interest  of  down- 
town Columbus.  It  is  an  action 
group  which  has  successfully  alerted 
the  community  to  the  problem  of 


parking,     transportation,     express- 
ways,   and    civic    development. 

The  city  now  claims  to  be  first  in 
the  Nation  in  the  250,000-500,000 
population  group  in  traffic  safety. 
Columbus  has  mended  its  old  streets 
and  straightened  the  principal  one 
at  the  expense  of  pushing  the 
Olentangy  River  out  of  its  old  bed 
into  a  new  one.  It  put  up  thousands 
of  new  street  lights  and  claims  to 
have  the  most  complete  system  of 
street  markers  in  the  U.  S.  It  has 
renovated  hospitals  and  is  con- 
stantly expanding  its  school  system 
in  an  effort  to  keep  up  with  the 
increased  school  population.  It  has 
done  a  noteworthy  job  on  smoke 
abatement  and  considerably  ex- 
panding and  modernizing  its  es- 
pecially busy  airport.  It  has  begun 
a  $20,000,000  dam  on  Big  Walnut 
Creek  which  will  increase  its  water 
supply  by  four  times.  It  is  also 
going  to  build  a  system  of  belt  line 
expressways  which  will  circle  the 
inner  and  outer  parts  of  the  city. 
These  belt  lines  will  in  turn  be  inter- 
sected by  connecting  radial  express- 
ways. Finally,  it  is  completing  still 
another  handsome  building  in  its 
civic  center,  a  $4,000,000  Veterans 
Memorial  Hall.  When  this  work  is 
all  done,  Columbus  will  have  an 
extremely  well  ordered  house. 

In  1943  the  Franklin  County 
Planning  Commission  was  organized, 
headed  by  C.  P.  Lauderbaugh, 
County  Commissioner,  with  the 
assistance  of  Trent  Sickles,  Edgar 
Wolfe,  Ivan  Gore,  Roland  Caley, 
Harrison  Sayre,  AI  Vesy,  H.  K. 
Wells,  John  Biehn  and  the  late  AI 
Harness.  In  1944  money  was  ap- 
propriated by  the  County  Com- 
(Continued  on  page  63) 
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are  used  for  grazing  purposes,  wild- 
life, and  forests,  and  where  a  division 
of  these  purposes  is  impossible  with- 
out the  loss  to  many  of  them.  In 
such  instances  it  would  be  more  than 
wrong  to  throw  away  the  values, 
either  tangible  or  intangible,  of 
some  of  these  items  merely  in  order 
that  the  land  might  be  put  in  cir- 
culation. However,  the  retention  in 
Federal  ownership  in  most  instances 
can  be  carried  on  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  result  in  coordinated  manage- 
ment with  private  individuals  to  the 
benefit  of  all. 

The  desired  goal  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  public  domain  is  to 
make  accessible  to  the  citizens  the 
abundant  natural  resources  of  this 
country.  In  some  instances  this 
will  be  by  placing  a  segment  in 
private  hands,  in  another  by  the 
retention  and  management  by  gov- 
ernment, and  still  a  third  by  leasing 
or  otherwise  passing  on  the  use  to 
private  individuals  with  the  reten- 
tion of  control  in  the  Government. 
All  of  this  can  be  accomplished  by 
a  realistic  approach  to  the  problems 
as  they  arise,  with  the  continuing 
recognition  of  the  expressions  of 
Congress  rather  than  straining  at 
such  expressions  in  order  to  carry 
out  the  whims  and  desires  of  pass- 
ing administrators.  It  must  be  re- 
membered that  public  ownership  of 
land  and  its  resources  should  never 
be  regarded  as  an  end  in  itself. 
The  good  to  the  country  is  the  re- 
sponsibility, and  that  can  be  ac- 
complished only  by  taking  the  lands 
unnecessary  to  be  held  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  Nation  as  a  whole  and 
placing  such  lands  in  circulation  so 
that  the  turnover  may  create  greater 
opportunities  for  all. 


Several  bureaus  of  the  Depart- 
ment are  engaged  in  managing, 
protecting  and  developing  extensive 
areas  of  forests  and  woodlands. 
They  are  the  Bureau  of  Land  Man- 
agement, the  Bureau  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs, the  National  Park  Service 
and  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service, 
all  of  which,  together  with  Terri- 
tories come  within  the  field  of  my 
responsibility. 

The  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment has  jurisdiction  over  the 
public  domain  forest,  woodlands 
and  rangelands  and  the  O.  C.  lands. 
That  Bureau  has  a  well-developed 
management  and  disposal  program 
for  the  vast  areas  of  rangelands  and 
a  very  business  like  program  for 
making  the  timber  resources  of  the 
public  domain  available  to  private 
industry  on  a  freely  competitive 
basis  while  at  the  same  time  provid- 
ing for  disposal  of  such  lands  where 
private  enterprise  can  and  will  do  a 
competent  job  of  management. 
The  O.  and  C.  lands  are  in  a  class 
apart.  They  provide  an  outstanding 
example  of  economical  business 
management  applied  to  a  forestry 
enterprise  of  large  industrial  pro- 
portions. Also  they  exhibit  one  of 
the  best  examples  of  integration  of 
public  land  management  with  the 
private  economy. 

The  Indian  reservations  include 
6,500,000  acres  of  commercial  forest 
plus  10,000,000  acres  of  woodlands 
and  other  noncommercial  forest. 
Under  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of 
June  18, 1934  (48  Stat.  984-986),  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  was  di- 
rected to  manage  those  forests  on  the 
principle  of  sustained  yield.  That 
was  the  first  Federal  forestry  legis- 
lation in  the  United  States  in  which 
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the  practice  of  sustained  yield 
management  was  definitely  pre- 
scribed for  forests  under  Federal 
control. 

There  have  been  two  principal 
objectives  in  the  management  of 
the  Indian  lands.  The  first  has  been 
to  obtain  continuous  high-level  tim- 
ber production.  The  second  has  been 
to  get  for  the  Indian  owners  of  these 
forests  the  highest  obtainable  in- 
come, not  only  from  sale  of  stump- 
age,  but  also  through  direct  em- 
ployment for  the  Indians  them- 
selves. 

There  are  many  problems  in- 
volved in  the  operations  of  these 
timber  lands  that  are  not  en- 
countered in  the  operation  of  other 
forests.  These  are  occasioned  by  the 
types  of  ownership  which  vary  from 
allotments,  to  tribal  ownerships  to 
patents-in-fee  to  individual  Indians. 
In  all  matters  where  there  is  a  con- 
flict of  interest  the  rights  and  needs 
of  the  Indian  people  themselves 
must  be  given  precedence  over  the 
considerations  as  to  the  ideal  man- 
agement of  their  property,  though 
we  attempt  wherever  possible  to 
fulfill  all  of  the  objectives  men- 
tioned without  interfering  with  the 
Indians'  rights.  We  are  now  moving 
into  a  phase  that  will  have  some  ef- 
fect on  the  operation  of  these  forests 
and  that  has  to  do  with  the  with- 
drawal of  Bureau  supervision  as  is 
anticipated  in  some  tribes.  In 
accomplishing  this  step  it  is  our  hope 
that  this  may  be  done  in  such  a 
manner  that  continuation  of  sus- 
tained yield  management  can  be 
had  and  the  natural  resources  of  the 
Indian  people  passed  on  to  them  to 
be  operated  along  those  lines  but 
with  the  freedom  that  comes  with 


private  ownership.  Before  touching 
on  forests  in  national  parks  it  might 
be  interesting  to  mention  the  volume 
of  sales  of  Indian  timber  which, 
during  the  calendar  year,  amounted 
to  somewhat  in  excess  of  a  half 
billion  board  feet. 

The  National  Park  Service  is 
responsible  for  the  management  of 
about  8  million  acres  of  forest  and 
woodland  scattered  throughout  a 
large  number  of  separate  units  in 
most  of  the  States,  Alaska,  and 
Hawaii.  Some  of  the  parks  are  large 
but  the  majority  of  the  areas  are 
relatively  small.  Regardless  of  size, 
however,  the  basic  management  ob- 
jective, as  laid  down  by  Congress 
many  years  ago,  is  to  conserve  the 
scenery  in  such  manner  as  will  leave 
each  area  unimpaired  for  future 
generations  to  enjoy. 

In  order  to  carry  out  this  objec- 
tive, the  forestry  program  of  the 
National  Park  Service  is  concerned 
with  the  preservation  or  develop- 
ment of  natural  and  unmodified 
forest  conditions  so  far  as  protection 
and  enjoyment  of  the  forest  will 
permit.  The  program  is  primarily 
one  of  restricting  loss  or  modifica- 
tion of  the  forest  which  would  re- 
sult from  epidemics  of  insects  and 
tree  diseases,  uncontrolled  fires,  or 
unnecessary  damage  resulting  from 
human  use.  When  it  is  possible  to 
utilize  hazardous  but  commercially 
valuable  forest  products  without 
damage  to  the  natural  values  of  an 
area,  such  material  is  removed.  A 
rather  considerable  volume  of  insect- 
attacked,  windthrown,  or  otherwise 
usable  timber  is  being  salvaged. 
The  economic  and  cultural  values 
which  will  accrue  from  conserving 
for  the  future  these  few  samples  of 
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old-growth  forest  may  not  be  fully 
appreciated  today,  although  an 
increasingly  large  segment  of  our 
people  are  becoming  aware  of  their 
importance.  I  am  confident  that 
future  Americans  will  recognize 
these  values. 

The  lands  administered  by  the 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  include 
800,000  acres  of  forest  land,  of 
which  500,000  acres  are  considered 
commercial  forest. 

The  first  objective  on  these  lands 
is  to  develop  and  demonstrate  forest 
management  practices  which  will 
produce  the  highest  sustained  yield 
of  game.  The  second  objective  is 
to  produce  the  maximum  timber 
yield  that  is  consistent  with  the 
highest  yield  of  game. 

To  a  large  degree  these  are  re- 


search objectives,  but  they  also 
have  an  economic  purpose.  In 
recent  years,  upwards  of  15,000,000 
board  feet  of  timber  have  been 
marketed  annually  from  these  lands, 
and  the  yield  is  increasing. 

The  total  area  and  timber  volume 
administered  by  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  are  a  substantial  part 
of  the  total  controlled  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  therefore  of 
vital  concern  to  the  Nation.  The 
policies  followed  and  the  functions 
performed  by  the  several  Bureaus  in 
carrying  on  their  respective  portions 
of  the  forestry  program  of  the  De- 
partment vary  according  to  specific 
laws  enacted  by  the  Congress  but 
all  of  them  are  managing,  protecting 
and  developing  important  forest 
resources. 


Planning  Education 


Courses  are  given  in  the  following 
schools  which  have  been  found  to 
meet  the  educational  requirements 
adopted  by  the  American  Society  of 
Landscape  Architects  for  profes- 
sional training  in  the  profession  of 
landscape  architecture :  Cornell  Uni- 
versity, Ithaca,  N.  Y.;  Harvard 
University,  Cambridge,  Mass.;  Iowa 
State  College,  Ames,  Iowa;  Mich- 
igan State  College,  East  Lansing, 
Mich.;  North  Carolina  State  Col- 
lege, Raleigh,  N.  C;  Ohio  State 
University,  Columbus,  Ohio;  Rhode 
Island  School  of  Design,  Providence, 
R.  L;  University  of  California, 
Berkeley,  Calif. ;  University  of  Geor- 
gia, Athens,  Ga.;  University  of 
Illinois,  Urbana,  III.;  University  of 
Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.;  Uni- 
versity of  Oregon,  Eugene,  Ore.  In- 
struction of  varying  degrees  of 


competence  is  also  offered  in  a  num- 
ber of  other  colleges  and  univer- 
sities. 

The  School  of  Business  and  Public 
Administration  of  Cornell  University 
announces  a  number  of  scholarships, 
fellowships  and  research  assistant- 
ships.  Ten  $500  scholarships  are 
available  to  promising  candidates 
for  the  degrees  of  M.BA.  or  M.PA.; 
one  $1,500  Grolier  Society  and 
Claude  C.  Harding  Scholarship  will 
be  awarded  to  an  outstanding 
Master's  Candidate  in  business  or 
public  administration;  four  $1,000 
fellowships  will  be  granted  on  the 
basis  of  merit  to  a  Master's  Candi- 
date in  each  of  the  fields  of  account- 
ing, business  management,  city 
management  and  comparative  or 
international  public  administration 
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(or  public  administration  in  under- 
developed areas);  and  one  $3,000 
research  assistantship  available  for 
a  Ph.  D.  Candidate  in  the  combined 
field  of  business  and  public  ad- 
ministration in  which  the  Candi- 
date will  be  expected  to  devote  half 
time  to  school  research  projects. 

The  County  Plan  Board  of  Cam- 
den  County,  N.  J.  initiated  a  Plan- 
ning Seminar  on  January  14th,  with 
meetings  continuing  through  May 
13.  Subjects  to  be  covered  are: 
Introduction  to  Planning;  Public 
Health  and  Safety;  Traffic  Control 
and  Highways;  Sanitation;  Building 
a  Master  Plan;  Municipal,  County 
and  Regional  Planning;  Zoning; 
Public  Relations. 

The  Institute  of  Science  and 
Technology  at  the  University  of 
Arkansas  has  been  reorganized  and 
made  a  part  of  the  College  of  Arts 
and  Sciences.  City  Planning,  form- 
erly a  unit  of  the  Social  Science  Re- 
search Division,  is  now  a  separate 
function  known  as  the  City  Planning 
Division.  William  S.  Bonner  now 
has  direct  responsibility  for  this 
Division.  He  announces  that  he 
will  continue  the  program  of  teach- 
ing, research  and  service,  expanding 
the  research  facilities. 

The  University  of  Pennsylvania 
announces  graduate  fellowships  and 
scholarships  for  1954-55  in  archi- 
tecture, landscape  planning,  city 
planning  and  design.  Application  is 
to  be  made  to  the  Dean,  School  of 
Fine  Arts,  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania, Philadelphia  4,  Pa. 

The  College  of  Forestry  at  Syra- 


cuse University,  Syracuse,  N.  Y., 
offers  25  fellowships  for  the  college 
year  1954—55  with  stipends  varying 
from  $900  to  $1350  for  a  nine-  or 
a  twelve-month  period.  Fellowship 
holders  are  excused  from  paying 
tuition  and  laboratory  fees  of  about 
$350  per  year.  Specially  qualified 
applicants  will  be  considered  for 
fellowships  sponsored  by  industry, 
research  foundations,  and  govern- 
ment agencies  which  the  College 
awards  for  work  on  assigned  research 
projects.  The  industrial  and  other 
sponsored  research  fellowships  carry 
stipends  from  $1,500  to  $2,000. 
A  number  of  tuition  scholarships  for 
deserving  out-of-state  students  are 
available  in  limited  number,  also. 
These  cover  tuition  and  fees  to  the 
amount  of  $350  a  year.  Applica- 
tions and  detailed  information  may 
be  obtained  from  the  Chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Graduate 
Study,  State  University  College  of 
Forestry,  Syracuse  10,  N.  Y. 

The  Nature  Conservancy,  607  G 
St.  SE.,  Washington  3,  D.  C.  an- 
nounced the  offer  of  a  grant  of  $500 
for  the  academic  year  1954-55, 
which  has  been  made  possible 
through  the  generosity  of  Dr.  Con- 
rad Chapman  of  Boston,  Mass.,  a 
member  of  the  Nature  Conser- 
vancy's Board  of  Governors.  Ap- 
plication for  the  grant  may  be 
made  by  any  candidate  for  an  ad- 
vanced degree  in  a  field  that  allows 
him  to  choose  as  the  principal  sub- 
ject of  his  thesis  some  aspect  of  the 
interrelations  between  increasing 
human  population  and  nature  con- 
servation. The  purpose  of  the  grant 
is  to  encourage  contributions  to- 
wards a  clearer  understanding  of  an 
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urgent  present-day  problem.  The 
student  who  wishes  to  apply  should 
submit  an  outline  of  his  proposed 
thesis  and  this  should  reach  the 
Nature  Conservancy  before  April 
15,  1954.  Full  information  will  be 
furnished  on  request. 

A  summary  Report  of  the  Bureau 
of  Public  Administration,  University 
of  California,  Berkeley  by  George 
Duggar  and  Kenneth  Decker  is 
entitled,  "Research  and  Education 
in  Natural  Resources  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  California".  The  Sum- 
mary illustrates  the  variety  and  ex- 
tent of  the  services  rendered  by  the 
University  in  clarifying  and  solving 
problems  in  resource  use,  in  training 
students  to  cope  with  resource  prob- 
lems, and  in  acquainting  students 
generally  with  the  issues  of  resource 
use  upon  which  peace  and  prosperity 
so  largely  depend.  The  general  prob- 
lems in  resource  policy  are  sum- 
marized under  five  headings:  1. 
Conservation;  2.  Paley  Commission 
Approach;  3.  Drainage  Basin  Ap- 
proach; 4.  Area  Development  Ap- 
proach; 5.  Regional  Differences  and 
the  Regional  Focus  in  Resources 
Policy.  The  complete  study  from 
which  the  Summary  was  taken  is  on 
file  at  the  Library  of  the  Bureau  of 
Public  Administration. 

The  establishment  of  a  National 
Municipal  League  Fellowship  in  the 
Advanced  Management  Program  at 
the  Harvard  Graduate  School  of 
Business  Administration  is  an- 
nounced by  the  League  and  the 
School.  The  Fellowship  will  help 
men  with  substantial  experience 
in  public  administration  in  local 
or  state  government  to  participate 


in  a  program  which  until  now  has 
been  confined  to  business  executives 
and  some  administrators  in  the 
federal  government.  The  advanced 
Management  Program  is  an  inten- 
sive course  of  study  for  mature, 
experienced  administrators,  usually 
between  the  ages  of  38  and  48.  It  is 
intended  for  men  who  already  have 
important  positions  and  are  con- 
sidered capable  of  occupying  posi- 
tions of  even  greater  responsibility 
and  influence  in  the  future.  The 
course  runs  for  13  weeks.  A  holder 
of  the  National  Municipal  League 
Fellowship  may  attend  either  of  two 
sessions,  one  from  the  middle  of 
September  to  early  in  December, 
the  other  from  late  February  to  late 
May.  One  Fellowship  will  be  a- 
warded  each  year.  Total  cost  in- 
cluding personal  expenses,  amounts 
to  approximately  $2,500.  The 
Fellowship  carries  a  stipend  of 
$1,500  provided  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Preston  Farley  of  Evanston,  III. 
Detailed  information  regarding 
admission  to  the  program  and  ap- 
plication for  the  Fellowship  may  be 
obtained  from  Harvey  P.  Bishop, 
director,  Advanced  Management 
Program,  Harvard  Business  School, 
or  from  the  National  Municipal 
League. 

The  Graduate  City  Planning 
Program  of  Georgia  Institute  of 
Technology  announces  a  limited 
number  of  student  financial  aids 
available  for  the  school  year  1954- 
1955.  They  include  remission  of 
out-of-state  tuition  charges,  tuition 
grants-in-aid  covering  substantially 
the  full  tuition  payment,  and  gradu- 
ate and  research  assistantships  with 
stipends  ranging  from  $500  to  $1500. 
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Tuition  grants-in-aid  and  assistant- 
ships  require  work  for  the  institution 
on  the  part  of  the  recipient.  In 
some  cases,  tuition  payment  may 
be  added  to  an  assistantship. 

A  new  course  has  been  added  to 
the  curriculum  for  the  advanced 
School  on  Public  Administration  set 
up  in  Ankara  last  year  by  the 
Turkish  Government  with  the  help 
of  the  United  Nations  Technical 
Assistance  Administration. 

The  Institute  of  Public  Adminis- 
tration for  Turkey  and  the  Middle 
East,  which  recently  started  its 
second,  full  academic  year,  will  be 
offering  courses  on  principles  and 
practices  of  housing  and  town  and 
country  planning  in  addition  to 
instruction  and  training  in  modern 
systems  of  public  administration. 


Dr.  Arnold  E.  Eglis,  well-known 
Swiss  architect  and  town  planner 
has  been  selected  by  the  United 
Nations  Technical  Assistance  Ad- 
ministration to  give  instruction  on 
this  new  subject.  The  school  is 
staffed  with  United  Nations  and 
Turkish  lecturers.  Prof.  Yavuz 
Abadan,  Dean  of  the  Turkish  Fac- 
ulty of  Political  Sciences,  is  the 
Acting  Director-General,  while  Prof. 
Marshall  E.  Dimock  from  Vermont, 
United  States,  is  the  Institute's  Co- 
Director. 

Dr.  Egli,  the  latest  United  Na- 
tions member  to  join  the  school,  will 
not  only  give  lectures  at  the  In- 
stitute, but  will  also  help  train  local 
experts  in  modern  techniques  of 
town  and  country  planning  with 
special  emphasis  on  those  that  are 
applicable  to  Turkey. 


Commentaries 


President  Eisenhower  was  personally 
presented  with  the  Quetico-Superior 
Committee  s  "Report  to  the  President  oj 
the  United  States"  by  Charles  S.  Kelly, 
Chairman  of  the  Committee.  This  state- 
ment on  the  15,000  square  mile  wilder- 
ness canoe  country  which  straddles  the 
International  Boundary  Line  between 
Canada  and  the  United  States,  com- 
prises the  Rainy  Lake  and  Pigeon  River 
watersheds  within  Minnesota  and  On- 
tario. The  wilderness  area  embraces 
thousands  of  lakes  with  interconnecting 
waterways  and  portages.  It  is  pointed 
out  that  if  the  superb  recreational  values 
still  remaining  in  the  area  are  not  to  be 
subjected  to  further  threats  or  attempts 
at  exploitation,  an  early  agreement  on 
common  administrative  principles  for 
the  land  use  and  management  of  the 
region  must  soon  be  reached  between 
Canada  and  the  United  States.  Copies 
of  the  Report  may  be  secured  from  the 
Quetico-Superior  Committee,  919  North 


Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago  11,  III. 


Progress  in  recreation  in  the  Nation  s 
Capital  is  recorded  in  a  report  issued  by 
the  Recreation  Board  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  at  the  conclusion  of  ten  years 
of  service.  The  Board,  created  in  1942, 
is  composed  of  seven  members,  four  of 
them  citizens  at  large  and  three  repre- 
senting governmental  agencies.  An 
agreement  with  the  Office  of  National 
Capital  Parks  designated  this  agency  to 
perform  the  work  of  planning,  develop- 
ment and  maintenance;  with  the  Board 
of  Education  for  the  use  of  school  build- 
ings and  grounds  and  with  the  Commis- 
sioners and  the  Board  of  Education  on 
the  planning  of  new  school  buildings  to 
include  community  recreation  facilities 
which  are  available  to  the  Recreation 
Board.  The  growth  of  the  service 
rendered  by  the  Board  is  revealed  in 
the  total  attendance  figures  which  in- 
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creased  from  6,708,331  in  1943  to 
13,552,984  in  1952.  The  number  of  rec- 
reation units  operated  increased  from 
124  to  144  during  this  period.  The 
Report  describes  in  detail  the  plan  for 
achieving  cooperation  in  the  planning, 
development  and  maintenance  of  rec- 
reation units  in  the  District,  accomp- 
lished through  the  Coordinating  Com- 
mittee on  Recreation  Plans.  The 
Report  ends  with  a  "Look  to  the 
Future"  in  which  uncompleted  tasks 
which  are  now  challenging  the  Board  are 
reviewed. 


Twenty  winners  of  the  first  annual 
Nash  Conservation  Awards  were  honored 
at  a  dinner  in  Washington  on  January 
7,  1954  when  top  awards  of  plaques  and 
$500  each  were  presented  to  ten  pro- 
fessional workers  for  their  outstanding 
contributions  in  the  field  of  conservation 
of  natural  resources  by  George  W. 
Mason,  president  and  chairman  of  the 
board  of  the  Nash-Kelvinator  Corpora- 
tion. In  addition,  medals  were  awarded 
to  ten  non-professionals  in  recognition 
of  their  acts  of  good  citizenship  in 
fostering  better  conservation  methods. 
The  twenty  award  winners  were  selected 
by  a  committee  of  writers  and  editors 
from  among  more  than  seven  hundred 
nominations  submitted  by  officials  of 
federal,  state  and  private  conservation 
agencies  and  professional  writers  on 
conservation.  Nash  motors  will  present 
the  awards  annually.  Winners  in  the 
professional  class  are:  Edward  Adams, 
Frankfort,  Ky.,  Education  Director  of 
the  Kentucky  Fish  and  Wildlife  Re- 
sources for  his  work  in  teaching  the 
principles  of  sound  conservation  to  the 
citizens  of  Kentucky;  Verne  E.  Davi- 
son,  Spartanburg,  S.  C.,  Regional 
Biologist  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture's  Soil  Conservation  Service, 
for  his  many  contributions  to  the 
science  and  technique  of  soil  and  water 
conservation;  Orrie  E.  Smith,  Ama- 
ranth, Pa.,  District  Game  Protector  for 
the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission,  for 
his  successful  after-hours  experimental 
work  in  developing  an  improved  wild 
turkey  strain  and  reestablishing  this 


bird  in  Pennsylvania's  forests;  Dr. 
Charles  R.  Hursh,  Asheville,  N.  C.,  Re- 
search Forester  of  the  U.  S.  Forest  Ser- 
vice, for  his  outstanding  research  in  the 
relation  of  soil  and  forest  vegetation  to 
stream-flow  and  his  establishment  of  a 
world-recognized  hydrologic  laboratory 
at  Dillard,  Ga.;  J.  Burton  Lauckhart, 
Seattle,  Wash.,  Chief  Game  Biologist 
of  the  Washington  State  Game  Depart- 
ment for  his  development  of  a  progres- 
sive system  of  game  management;  Carl 
E.  Schwok,  Chevy  Chase,  Md.,  Sani- 
tary Engineer  of  the  U.  S.  Public 
Health  Service,  for  his  achievements  as 
Director  of  the  Division  of  Water  Pollu- 
tion Control;  Charles  A.  Rindt,  Port- 
land, Ore.,  Forester  with  the  U.  S.  Forest 
Service,  for  his  important  contributions 
to  forestry  practice;  Roger  M.  Latham, 
Harrisburg,  Pa.,  Chief  of  Wildlife  Re- 
search, Pennsylvania  Game  Commis- 
sion, for  his  research  in  deer,  quail,  and 
predator  problems;  Dr.  E.  Laurence 
Palmer,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  for  his  pioneering 
work  in  classroom  and  laboratory 
techniques  in  the  teaching  of  conserva- 
tion; Homer  S.  Swingle,  Auburn,  Ala., 
Fish  Culturist  and  Professor  of  Zoology 
at  Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute  for 
his  research  in  farm  pond  management. 
Winners  in  the  amateur  class  are:  AI  D. 
Sutherland,  attorney,  Fond  du  Lac, 
Wis.,  for  his  activity  in  carrying  the 
Namekagon  Dam  Case  to  the  Supreme 
Court;  Mrs.  E.  E.  Byerrum,  Warren- 
ville,  III.,  for  her  work  as  Conservation 
Chairman  for  the  General  Federation  of 
Women's  Clubs;  Russell  Z.  Eller,  ad- 
vertising executive  of  San  Marino, 
Calif,  for  his  work  in  creating  the 
"Smokey  Bear"  symbol;  Lawrence  F. 
Blaney,  Aliquippa,  Pa.,  for  his  work  in 
developing  conservation  education  ac- 
tivities in  local  school  activities;  Julian 
E.  Heppler,  business  man  of  Ogden, 
Utah,  for  successfully  organizing  local 
community  action  to  halt  soil  erosion; 
Frank  L.  Bentz,  73-year  old  retired 
representative  of  the  Maryland  Game 
and  Fish  Commission,  for  his  work  with 
youth  groups  to  promote  conservation 
understanding;  Mrs.  T.  M.  Francis, 
housewife  of  Birmingham,  Ala.,  for  her 
years  of  work  with  garden  clubs  to  en- 
roll women  in  conservation;  Francis  H. 
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Kortright,  business  man  of  Toronto, 
Ontario,  for  his  work  in  organizing  the 
Ontario  Conservation  Council  and  rais- 
ing more  than  a  quarter-million  dollars 
for  conservation  purposes;  Harry  E. 
Rector,  Vinton,  Iowa,  insurance  man 
for  his  contributions  to  public  under- 
standing of  conservation  programs 
through  lectures,  demonstrations;  C.  D. 
Johnson,  Superintendent  of  Mainte- 
nance of  the  U.  S.  Naval  Ammunition 
Depot  at  McAIester,  Okla.  for  his 
successful  one-man  campaign  to  nego- 
tiate an  agreement  between  the  Navy 
and  the  U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 
to  place  the  45,000  acre  Depot  under  a 
fish,  game,  timber  and  soil  conservation 
program. 

The  Committee  on  Awards  consisted 
of  Michael  Hudoba,  Johnny  Mock, 
Ed  Dodd,  Alastair  MacBain  and  Pieter 
W.  Fosburgh. 


Edward  D.  Pierre,  architect  of  Indian- 
apolis, reports  that  in  1945  a  Com- 
mittee of  Local  Architects  conducted 
a  survey  for  study  purposes  of  the  Mile 
Square  in  Indianapolis  and  from  that 
activity  there  have  been  several  im- 
portant developments.  L.  Strauss  and 
Company,  large  men's  store  in  Indian- 
apolis, commissioned  Mr.  Pierre  to 
make  a  survey  and  prepare  a  Parking 
Plan  for  the  Indianapolis  downtown 
area.  This  was  done  as  a  civic  contribu- 
tion. The  plan  prepared  was  widely 
publicized  as  the  "Cross  Roads  Plan" 
and  was  a  modernization  of  the  original 
"Ralston  Plan"  of  Indianapolis  made  in 
1821  by  Alexander  Ralston,  who  was 
trained  under  Major  L'  Enfant.  The  L. 
Strauss  and  Company  sponsored  a 
Model  of  the  Downtown  which  was 
widely  publicized  and  exhibited.  In 
the  development  of  the  plan  and  the 
model,  the  L.  Strauss  and  Company 
made  a  most  generous  contribution. 
Mr.  Ralph  S.  Norwood,  President,  and 
Mr.  Sam  Freeman,  deserve  commenda- 
tion for  their  unselfish  civic  attitude. 
Mr.  Pierre  believes  that  many  stores 
across  the  country  would  find  it  profit- 
able to  undertake  a  similar  civic  job 
if  they  were  properly  urged.  The  In- 
dianapolis Star  cooperated  with  full- 


page  articles  and  the  L.  Strauss  and 
Company  Store  conducted  a  display  of 
the  model  —  with  a  full-page,  illustrated 
newspaper  advertisement  inviting  the 
public  to  "See  the  Downtown  Model 
and  Crossroads  Plan  of  Indianapolis 
About  1978." 


School  assembly  talks  for  children 
of  the  Washington  area  are  an  im- 
portant part  of  the  interpretive  pro- 
gram of  National  Capital  Parks,  and 
Superintendent  Edward  J.  Kelly  feels 
that  they  have  been  an  effective  means 
of  reducing  park  vandalism.  The  school 
children  hear  fascinating  stories  of  liv- 
ing creatures,  plants,  and  the  land  on 
which  they  live.  They  are  told  the  im- 
portance of  conserving  our  vital  re- 
sources. American  history  is  taught  in 
a  refreshing  way,  as  a  young  audience 
sees  and  hears  the  interesting  stories 
of  the  people  and  events  behind  the 
various  memorials,  statutes  and  historic 
sites. 

Presented  to  elementary,  junior  and 
senior  high  schools  by  uniformed  Park 
historians  and  naturalists,  the  content 
and  delivery  of  these  illustrated  talks 
are  altered  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  vari- 
ous age  levels.  The  talks  include  such 
inviting  subjects  as  "History  in  Bronze," 
"Exploring  Rock  Creek  Park,"  "The 
Face  of  the  Earth"  and  "Treasure 
House  of  History." 


New  Jersey's  new  Planning  Enabling 
Act  was  signed  by  Governor  DriscoII  on 
September  18,  1953.  At  the  signing  of 
the  bill,  the  Governor  commented  on 
the  importance  of  the  legislation  and 
stated  that  he  felt  this  to  be  the  most 
progressive  planning  act  in  the  country. 
Herbert  H.  Smith,  formerly  chief  of 
the  State  Planning  Section,  has  written 
that  the  legislation  is  unique  in  many 
ways.  It  had  the  support  of  planners, 
municipal  authorities,  municipal  of- 
ficials, engineers  and  real  estate  in- 
terests. 

A  large  representative  committee, 
formed  by  the  State  Planning  Section, 
drafted  the  act  and  exerted  cooperative 
interest  and  harmonious  support  which 
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resulted  in  the  passage  of  the  legislation. 
The  labors  of  the  committee  began  in 
1952  and  the  deliberations  were  marked 
by  many  divergent  views  and  ideas. 
However,  having  reached  agreement  on 
the  basic  principles,  the  next  step  was 
putting  together  the  draft.  Here  a  sub- 
committee of  lawyers,  planners  and 
engineers  took  over  and  received  in- 
valuable assistance  from  the  Regional 
Plan  Association  which  furnished  the 
services  of  Bernard  Bernstein,  a  Har- 
vard Law  Student  who  worked  between 
semesters.  He  submitted  a  draft,  which 
with  changes  and  additions,  was  re- 
ported to  the  entire  Committee.  In 
November  1952  general  agreement  was 
reached  which  resulted  in  general  en- 
dorsement of  the  proposed  legislation. 
In  order  to  secure  further  support  and 
understanding  of  the  legislation  the  bill 
was  discussed  at  public  meetings  in 
various  parts  of  the  State.  A  public 
hearing  was  held  and  after  six  minor 
amendments  were  made,  the  legislation 
then  passed  both  houses  of  the  N.  J. 
Legislature.  President  Fred  G.  Stickel 
III,  of  the  N.  J.  Institute  of  Municipal 
Attorneys  led  the  battle  for  the  sup- 
porting groups.  Mr.  Smith  believes 
that  it  was  of  great  importance  that 
so  many  groups  worked  together  for  a 
reasonable  and  effective  planning  act  for 
the  State  of  New  Jersey.  The  N.  J. 
State  Planning  Section  has  ready  for 
distribution  a  mimeographed  report, 
Legislation  Pertaining  to  Planning, 
Officials  Maps  and  Planning. 


The  First  Progress  Report  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Highway  Laws  of  the  High- 
way Research  Board  was  presented  be- 
fore the  American  Association  of  State 
Highway  Officials,  November  11,  1953, 
at  Pittsburgh.  This  represents  a  com- 
prehensive research  in  assembling  state 
constitutions  and  statutes  and  in 
analyzing  them  as  they  relate  to  all 
highway  functions,  with  the  object  of 
isolating  important  principles  so  that 
authorities  throughout  the  country 
may  determine  which  are  basic  for  ade- 
quate highways  laws.  This  First  Prog- 
ress Report  was  made  available  to  the 
APCA  library  through  the  courtesy  of 


Dr.  David  R.  Levin,  Secretary  of  the 
Committee  and  Chief,  Land  Studies 
Section,  Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  U.  S. 
Dept.  of  Commerce. 


Historic  Wichita,  an  organization  to 
restore  the  old  section  of  Wichita,  Kan- 
sas, as  a  Texas  cattle-trade  center,  has 
completed  the  rebuilding  of  four  struc- 
tures and  is  preparing  architectural 
plans  for  some  15  other  buildings. 


S.  R.  DeBoer,  planning  consultant  of 
Denver,  Colorado,  has  written  an  in- 
teresting account  of  the  development 
of  public  open  spaces  in  the  Metro- 
politan region  of  Denver,  recounting 
the  story  of  the  acquisition  of  city  park 
lands  which  have  contributed  to  the 
fame  of  Denver  as  an  attractive  and 
liveable  city. 


The  major  part  of  New  Jersey's  newest 
superhighway  will  be  open  to  traffic  in 
time  for  the  heavy  influx  of  visitors  to 
the  shore  resorts  next  summer.  When 
completed  in  December  1954,  it  will 
stretch  165  miles  from  Paramus  in 
Bergen  County  to  the  tip  of  Cape  May 
County,  where  it  will  connect  with  the 
newly  established  ferry  service  to  Lewes, 
Del.  The  new  road  is  expected  to  reduce 
substantially  traveling  time  between 
the  New  York  metropolitan  area  and 
the  Jersey  shore  resorts.  Opposing 
streams  of  traffic  will  be  safely  separated 
by  a  center  island  averaging  100  feet  in 
width.  The  Parkway  will  boast  other 
safety  features  worked  out  by  its  de- 
signers and  hitherto  untried.  In  ad- 
dition, considerable  attention  is  being 
given  to  the  landscaping  of  the  adjoin- 
ing land  along  the  route  to  make  it  a 
scenic  one. 


What  every  city  planner,  municipal 
official  or  local  transportation  authority 
should  know  about  the  helicopters 
which  will  serve  their  cities  sometime 
during  the  next  few  years  is  contained 
in  a  new  book  on  Helicopter  Operation 
and  Design  Requirements  just  pub- 
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lished  by  the  International  Air  Trans- 
port   Association. 

The  book  outlines  the  best  current 
information  and  forecast  on  the  way 
these  new  rotorcraft  will  be  able  to 
operate  above  surface  traffic  jams  into 
and  between  the  hearts  of  municipal 
areas,  as  well  as  what  they  will  require 
in  the  way  of  preparation  and  cost  of 
roof-top  and  ground  heliports,  zoning 
and  the  like. 

The  book  is  the  edited  record  of  a 
unique  meeting  held  during  the  Sixth 
Technical  Conference  of  the  world  air- 
line organization  at  San  Juan,  Puerto 
Rico,  last  May,  during  which  inventors, 
designers  and  manufacturers  of  heli- 
copters participated  in  a  complete  and 
well-coordinated  exchange  of  informa- 
tion with  the  present  and  potential  users 
of  rotorcraft,  with  government  regula- 
tory agencies,  research  laboratories  and 
others  and  contains  the  views  and  data 
of  such  authorities  as  Igor  Sikorsky, 
Frank  Piasecki,  Raoul  Hafner  and 
others  on  the  design  and  manufacturing 
side;  of  military  and  naval  forces  which 
have  used  the  helicopter  in  their  opera- 
tions; of  local  service  helicopter  opera- 
tors in  the  United  States  and  Canada; 
of  scheduled  airlines  such  as  British 
European  Airways  and  SAB  EN  A  who 
have  begun  operations  in  Europe;  and 
of  experts  of  other  airlines  and  agencies 
which  have  been  studying  the  heli- 
copter with  a  view  toward  putting  it 
into  service  in  many  parts  of  the  world. 

The  Symposium  was  probably  the 
first  occasion  in  history  on  which  the 
designers  and  potential  users  of  a  new 
kind  of  transportation  have  been  able 
to  discuss  in  advance  the  measures 
necessary  to  bring  it  into  widespread 
public  service  as  quickly,  efficiently  and 
economically  as  possible.  The  con- 
clusions of  the  Symposium,  which  have 
been  endorsed  by  the  IATA  Technical 
Committee  as  a  list  of  priorities  for 
further  development  of  the  machine  for 
use  in  scheduled  transport,  form  an  im- 
portant part  of  the  record. 

Copies  of  the  IATA  helicopter  book 
are  available  to  the  general  public  for 
$6.00  (U.  S.). 


An  exhibit  of  the  work  of  William 
Adams  Delano,  one  of  the  world's  fore- 
most architects,  is  currently  being  held 
at  the  Columbia  University  School  of 
Architecture. 

Honoring  the  University's  Bicenten- 
nial celebration,  the  exhibit  is  made  up 
of  photographs,  drawings  and  other 
memorabilia  from  the  life  work  of  Mr. 
Delano,  a  former  student  of  the  School  of 
Architecture  and  one  of  the  early  in- 
structors in  design.  He  taught  there 
from  1903  to  1910. 

Mr.  Delano,  often  called  the  "dean 
of  the  American  architecture  profes- 
sion," is  the  senior  member  in  the  New 
York  firm  of  Delano  and  Aldrich. 

Some  of  the  works  of  the  firm  dis- 
played in  the  Delano  exhibit  include: 
the  Yale  Divinity  School  built  in  1931; 
the  Union  Club,  Park  Avenue  at  69th 
Street,  opened  in  1933;  the  Japanese 
Embassy  in  Washington;  the  Knicker- 
bocker Club  in  New  York  City;  the 
United  States  Post  Office  Department 
building  in  Washington,  built  in  1931; 
the  United  States  Chancellery  (often 
erroneously  called  Embassy)  on  the 
Place  de  la  Concorde  in  Paris;  and  one 
of  the  greatest  monuments  to  the  De- 
lano and  Aldrich  firm  —  La  Guardia 
Airport. 

One  section  of  the  Columbia  exhibit 
is  devoted  to  a  highly-publicized  work 
of  the  firm:  the  construction  of  the 
controversial  White  House  "Balcony" 
during  the  term  of  President  Truman. 


The  Fourth  Report  of  the  British 
National  Parks  Commission,  covering 
the  year  ending  September  30th,  1953, 
was  published  in  December. 

During  the  Commission's  third  full 
year,  the  designation  of  the  North 
York  Moors  National  Park  was  con- 
firmed, and  the  National  Park  Planning 
Committee  was  set  up  by  the  North 
Riding  County  Council.  This  Park 
comprises  some  600  square  miles,  and 
the  total  area  of  National  Parks  in 
England  and  Wales  now  totals  3,435 
square  miles. 

On  December  7th  the  Commission 
designated  the  Yorkshire  Dales  National 
Park,  and  this  designation  is  now  await- 
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ing  confirmation  by  the  Minister  of 
Housing  and  Local  Government. 

An  administrative  system  for  the 
Snowdonia  National  Park  has  been  set 
up.  This  consists  of  a  Joint  Advisory 
Committee,  together  with  three  separate 
Park  Planning  Committees  responsible 
severally  for  the  parts  of  the  Park  lying 
within  the  counties  of  Caernarvon,  Den- 
bigh and  Merioneth.  Sir  Patrick  Aber- 
crombie  has  been  appointed  Consultant 
to  the  Advisory  Committee.  This  ex- 
perimental system  is  for  a  period  of 
three  years,  expiring  in  February,  1956. 

History  has  been  made  during  the 
year  by  the  Peak  Park  Planning  Board, 
who  completed  the  first  access  agree- 
ments under  the  Act.  These  related  to 
nearly  6,000  acres  in  the  Kinder  Scout 
area.  This  Board  have  also  appointed 
a  Head  Warden  who  will  enlist  volun- 


tary assistance  for  preventing  damage 
over  all  access  land  in  the  Park. 

The  Commission  reports  some  of  the 
work  done  by  the  Planning  Boards  and 
Committees  in  the  various  Parks  in  con- 
trolling development  and  in  the  study 
of  the  requirements  of  those  in  search 
of  outdoor  recreation. 

During  the  year  the  Minister  of 
Housing  and  Local  Government  ap- 
proved the  report  of  a  Long  Distance 
Route  of  150  miles  round  the  coast  of 
Pembroke,  and  the  Commission  also 
submitted  a  report  for  a  path  133  miles 
along  the  South  Coast  of  Cornwall,  the 
latter  to  link  with  the  Cornwall  North 
Coast  Path  approved  in  1952.  The  total 
mileage  of  routes  for  which  proposals 
have  been  approved  now  amounts  to 
nearly  600. 


Mid-Century  Conference  on  Resources 


On  December  2-4,  1953,  there 
crowded  into  the  Shoreham  Hotel 
in  Washington  more  than  1,500 
delegates  who  had  accepted  the  in- 
vitation of  Dr.  Reuben  G.  Gustav- 
son,  President  and  Executive  Di- 
rector of  Resources  for  the  Future, 
Inc.,  to  attend  the  Mid-Century 
Conference  on  Resources  for  the 
Future.  There  were  eight  working 
sections.  General  Grant  represented 
the  American  Planning  and  Civic 
Association  at  the  Section  on  "Com- 
peting Uses  of  Land"  and  Harlean 
James  the  Section  on  "Water  Re- 
source Problems."  The  discussions 
within  the  Sections  was  often  pene- 


trating, though  there  were  obvious 
conflicting  points  of  view.  The 
Reports  from  all  the  sections,  pre- 
sented to  the  general  assembly, 
brought  together  a  vast  range  of 
information  and  opinion  which  had 
been  able  to  survive  the  section 
discussions. 

The  Proceedings  should  provide  a 
valuable  reference  book  on  Re- 
sources of  the  United  States  as  of 
the  Year  1953.  The  volume  should 
also  contain  some  of  the  really  bril- 
liant addresses  given  at  the  lunches 
and  dinners,  where,  due  to  the  un- 
precedented attendance,  only  part 
of  the  delegates  could  be  admitted. 
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The  annual  Board  Meeting  of  the 
National  Conference  on  State  Parks 
was  held  in  Washington,  December 
5,  1953.  Announcement  was  made 
by  the  President  of  the  appointment 
of  a  Program  Committee  for  the 
1954  Conference  to  be  held  in 
Washington  State,  beginning  Sept. 
13,  1954.  A  Membership  Directory 
was  authorized  and  the  names  of  all 
members  in  good  standing  will  be 
included  to  present  a  list  of  those 
interested  in  State  Parks,  both  pro- 
fessional and  lay,  throughout  the 
U.  S.  The  Board  authorized  the 
continuation  of  the  Conference  pub- 
lication, Park  Practice,  and  the 
publication  in  1954  of  the  Year- 
book on  Park  and  Recreation 
Progress. 


PERSONALS 

Charles  G.  "Cap"  Sauers,  General 
Superintendent  of  the  Cook  County 
Forest  Preserve,  Illinois,  has  been 
appointed  Chairman  of  a  nine-man 
State  Conservation  Commission. 

Ernest  V.  Bloom,  formerly  Super- 
visor of  Group  Camps,  Parks,  and 
Recreation  Division,  Michigan  Con- 
servation Department,  was  recently 
appointed  as  Recreation  Consultant 
and  Executive  Secretary  of  the 
Michigan  Inter- Agency  Council  for 
Recreation.  Mr.  Bloom  has  been 
one  of  the  pioneers  in  the  Michigan 


school    camping   program. 

Jack  H.  Lowe  has  retired  from 
the  Nebraska  Game,  Forestation, 
and  Parks  Commission  after  having 
served  five  years  both  as  a  member 
and  as  Chairman. 

Clifford  Ketcham,  veteran  news- 
paperman, has  been  appointed  Sec- 
retary of  the  Michigan  Conserva- 
tion Commission  succeeding  the 
late  Frederick  P.  Struhsaker.  Mr. 
Ketcham  has  previously  served  the 
Conservation  Department  as  editor 
of  Michigan  Conservation  and  assist- 
ant chief  of  the  Department's  Edu- 
cation Division. 

Marshall  N.  Dana  of  Portland, 
Ore.,  has  written  an  interesting 
account  in  the  January  1954  Bulle- 
tin of  the  Garden  Club  of  America 
on  Oregon's  Azalea  State  Park 
which  rises  above  the  Chetco  River. 
The  park  covers  an  area  of  about 
25  acres  and  contains  one  of  the 
finest  stands  of  native  azalea  on  the 
northwest  coast.  Mr.  Dana's  facile 
pen  paints  a  charming  picture  of 
this  park. 

Will  O.  Doolittle  is  continuing  his 
state  park  work  with  the  State  Park 
Department  of  Oklahoma.  His  new 
position  is  that  of  area  planner  and 
his  address  is  824  East  Drive,  Okla- 
homa City,  Okla. 

The  American  Institute  of  Park 
Executives  recently  named  Alfred 
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B.  LaGasse,  former  Director  of 
Parks  in  Wichita  Falls,  Texas,  as 
Executive  Secretary  to  succeed 
Emile  Mardfin.  At  the  same  time, 
G.  A.  "Dan"  Lynch  of  Urbana,  III., 
was  chosen  as  Assistant  Secretary. 

MEETINGS 

The  Mid-Century  Conference  on 
Resources  for  the  Future  was  held 
in  Washington,  D.  C.  on  December 
2,  3,  and  4.  The  subsection  on  Wild- 
life, Scenic,  Wilderness,  and  other 
Recreational  Areas  included  the  fol- 
lowing speakers  active  in  the  state 
park  field:  Harlean  James  of  the 
National  Conference  on  State  Parks; 
Tom  Morse,  Superintendent  of  State 
Parks  in  North  Carolina;  V.  W. 
Flickinger,  Chief,  Division  of  Parks 
in  Ohio;  and  Conrad  L.  Wirth  and 
Ben  H.  Thompson  of  the  National 
Park  Service. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Ameri- 
can Camping  Association  was  held 
in  New  York  City,  February  2-6. 
The  general  sessions  of  the  con- 
vention included  talks  entitled  "In- 
sights into  Group  Behavior",  "The 
Challenge  of  Camp  Programming", 
"The  Polio  Picture  Today",  and 
"What  Camping  Can  Contribute  to 
Youngsters".  Numerous  small 
group  sessions  and  seminars  also 
occupied  the  conferees  during  the 
three  days. 

The  California  Conservation 
Council  Conference  was  held  in 
Berkeley  on  January  19.  Many 
governmental  agencies,  both  federal 
and  state,  participated.  Plans  for  a 
Conservation  Week  in  March  were 
discussed.  Publicity  will  include 
forestry  kits,  news  releases,  radio 
and  television  programs,  and  a 


proclamation  by  Governor  Knight 
announcing  Conservation  Week. 
NEW  PUBLICATIONS 

Campground  Guide  by  Robert  O. 
Klotz.  Published  by  Campgrounds 
Unlimited,  Blue  Rapids,  Kansas, 
1953.  This  80-page  booklet,  which 
sells  for  $1.00,  includes  about  2,000 
listings  of  campgrounds  in  the 
United  States,  Canada,  and  Alaska. 
These  are  listed  by  States  and  by 
sections  within  the  States,  with  di- 
rections keyed  to  nearby  towns  and 
highway  routes.  The  booklet  is 
comprehensive  in  its  coverage,  but 
contains  little  descriptive  informa- 
tion. 

Forests  and  Trees  of  the  National 
Park  System  by  John  D.  Coffman, 
published  by  the  National  Park 
Service  in  1954,  available  from  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  Gov- 
ernment Printing  Office  for  15  cents. 
This  well-illustrated  pamphlet  re- 
views the  tree  and  forest  types  in 
the  national  parks  and  also  de- 
scribes forest  enemies  and  unusual 
forests. 

Checklist  of  Native  and  Naturalized 
Trees  of  the  United  States.  This 
checklist,  published  by  the  Forest 
Service,  aims  to  compile  the  ac- 
cepted scientific  names  and  current 
synonyms,  approved  common  names 
and  others  in  use,  and  ranges  of  the 
native  and  naturalized  trees  of  the 
United  States  and  Alaska.  It  is 
primarily  a  reference  for  foresters, 
botanists,  students,  and  all  others 
interested  in  trees.  One  of  its  im- 
portant objects  is  to  encourage 
uniform  usage  of  names  for  trees. 
It  has  472  pages  and  is  obtainable 
from  the  Government  Printing  Of- 
fice for  $2.00. 

General  Spraying  and  Other  Prac- 
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tices,  a  pamphlet  for  control  of 
diseases  and  insects  that  attack 
trees  and  shrubs,  has  just  been  re- 
vised by  Horace  V.  Wester,  Plant 
Pathologist,  National  Capital  Parks, 
National  Park  Service.  This  useful 
new  edition  is  obtainable  from  the 
Government  Printing  Office  for  15 
cents. 

North  Carolina  State  Parks  is  a 
publication,  just  off  the  press,  which 
contains  complete  up-to-date  in- 
formation on  the  State  Parks  of 
N.  C.  The  booklet  is  well  illustrated 
and  gives  general  information  about 
each  park  with  descriptions  of  the 
area,  location,  operation  and  ac- 
commodations available. 

Oregon — Cool  Green  Vacationland 
is  a  new  booklet  with  by  word  and 
pictures  gives  briefly  the  scenic  and 
recreational  advantages  of  all  of 
Oregon.  This  is  issued  by  the  Ore- 
gon State  Highway  Department 
under  the  direction  of  Carl  W.  Jor- 
dan of  the  Travel  Information 
Division.  While  the  emphasis  is 
not  on  Oregon's  state  parks,  but  on 
general  travel  in  the  State,  the  parks 
are  mentioned,  though  without  de- 
tails of  accommodations.  The  beau- 
tiful color  photographs  of  superla- 
tive areas  contribute  to  the  beauty 
of  this  booklet. 

The  National  Recreation  Associa- 
tion announces  the  publication  of 
three  pamphlets  which  sell  for  $1.00 
each.  They  are  booklets  in  the  State 
and  Federal  Recreation  Service 
series  entitled  (1)  The  Recreational 
Resources  of  the  United  States,  (2) 
The  Role  of  the  Federal  Government 
in  the  Field  of  Public  Recreation,  and 
(3)  Agencies  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment Concerned  with  Recreation. 
The  booklets  discuss  recreation  uses 


on  a  national  basis,  the  recreational 
aspects  of  a  water  policy  for  the 
American  people,  the  need  for  a 
more  comprehensive  nation-wide 
plan,  and  trends  in  the  use  of 
recreation  resources  and  the  needs 
and  inadequacies  of  the  programs  of 
federal  agencies  concerned  with 
recreation. 

ARTICLES 

"Outdoor  Education — Fad  or 
Fundamental"  is  a  recent  article  on 
school  camping  by  Julian  W.  Smith, 
Associate  Professor,  Outdoor  Educa- 
tion, Michigan  State  College. 

"Rape  of  An  Empire"  by  Richard 
E.  Klinck  highlights  vandalism  in 
the  Southwest,  published  in  Na- 
tional Parks  Magazine  for  October 
to  December,  1953,  tells  of  dis- 
appearing archeological  gems  and 
litter  strewn  by  unthinking  miners 
and  tourists. 

"The  Drive  to  Keep  Our  Road- 
sides Clean",  by  William  J.  Losh  in 
the  December  issue  of  California- 
Magazine  of  the  Pacific  describes 
the  progress  of  the  campaign  in  that 
State.  The  cooperating  groups  plan 
to  approach  the  problem  by  educat- 
ing the  public  to  carry  trash  bags 
in  the  car,  by  having  additional 
refuse  cans  placed  on  highways,  and 
by  more  strict  law  enforcement. 

The  second  installment  of  "Cape 
Hatteras-Seashore  for  Everyone", 
by  H.  Raymond  Gregg  of  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service,  in  the  January 
issue  of  Parks  and  Recreation,  brings 
out  how  the  nearby  communities  will 
benefit  from  the  establishment  of 
this  national  seashore.  The  former 
Cape  Hatteras  State  Park,  now  an 
integral  part  of  the  area,  was  do- 
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nated  to  the  United  States  by  the 
State  of  North  Carolina. 

In  a  recent  article  in  Michigan 
Conservation,  Arthur  C.  Elmer, 
Chief,  Parks  and  Recreation  Di- 
vision, writes,  "There  is  nothing 
wrong  with  Michigan's  state  park 
system  that  money  can't  cure". 
He  continues  by  stating  that  there 
is  much  park  planning  and  ac- 
quisition to  be  done  to  keep  up  with 
increasing  industrialization  and  ur- 
banization, especially  in  the  lower 
one-third  of  the  State.  Many  ex- 
amples of  fine  historic  shrines  and 
scenic  wilderness  areas  should  be 
purchased  to  provide  added  recrea- 
tional opportunities  and  to  preserve 
them  for  the  future.  Though  ap- 
propriations have  enabled  the  parks 
to  fare  "pretty  well"  during  the  past 
few  years,  the  Division  is  not  able 
to  keep  up  with  the  demands  for 
recreation  areas.  He  concludes, 
"We  need  a  definite  and  continuing 
source  of  income  for  park  develop- 
ment, maintenance  and  operation". 

"The  Facts  on  National  Park 
Service  Operation"  is  the  title  of  an 
article  which  appeared  in  Parks 
and  Recreation  Magazine  of  Decem- 
ber, 1953.  The  article  reviews  a 
resolution  to  obtain  adequate  ap- 
propriations for  the  National  Park 
Service  which  was  formulated  at  the 
Denver  Conference  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Park  Executives. 
Graphs  illustrating  the  failure  of 
appropriations  to  keep  pace  with 
visitor  attendance  both  in  national 
parks  and  national  forests  accom- 
pany the  article. 

The  Museums  Group  of  the 
Wisconsin  Centennial,  Inc.  pub- 
lished a  special  issue  of  their  paper 


devoted  to  describing  the  Mississippi 
River  Parkway  in  Wisconsin. 
NEWS  FROM  THE  STATES 

Arizona.  House  Bill  No.  10,  be- 
fore the  Legislature  now  in  session, 
provides  for  the  creation  of  a  State 
Parks  and  Monuments  Commis- 
sion. The  Commission  would  be 
empowered  to  survey  potential  sites, 
construct  recreational  areas,  erect 
signs,  construct  roads,  employ  a  di- 
rector and  make  reasonable  charges 
for  entering  parks. 

California.  Gen.  Warren  T.  Han- 
num,  recently  retired  as  Director 
of  the  Department  of  Natural  Re- 
sources, and  has  been  succeeded  by 
DeWitt  Nelson  who  has  served  as 
State  Forester  for  a  number  of 
years. 

In  October,  the  California  State 
Park  Commission  adopted  a  policy 
statement  reaffirming  its  stand  a- 
gainst  permitting  hunting  in  the 
state  parks.  Briefly,  its  reasons  are 
that  parks  are  wildlife  refuges  for 
observation  of  animals  and  little 
more  land  would  be  added  to  that 
already  available  to  hunters  be- 
cause parks  occupy  only  .58  of  one 
percent  of  the  land  in  the  State, 
and  that  the  parks  in  their  natural 
state  possess  drawing  power  for 
tourists,  with  important  economic 
results.  The  Commission  further 
stated  that  parks  would  become  un- 
safe for  families  and  especially  hikers 
using  park  trails.  It  added  that 
hunters  can  still  find  many  op- 
portunities for  increased  hunting 
land,  and  also  that  much  can  still 
be  done  to  increase  game  on  the  ex- 
isting hunting  areas  without  the 
necessity  of  violating  park  prin- 
ciples. 

The  Sierra  Club  of  San  Francisco 
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a,t  a  recent  board  meeting  dis- 
cussed at  length  a  club  policy  in 
regard  to  hunting  in  state  parks.  A 
motion  was  carried  which  stated 
that  "the  Sierra  Club  supports  the 
policy  of  encouraging  state  agencies 
to  consider  establishing  new  types  of 
land  classification  to  permit  co- 
ordination of  land  usage  for  both 
hunting  and  non-hunting  recrea- 
tion". 

Connecticut.  Two  parcels  of  at- 
tractive recreation  land  have  been 
presented  to  the  State  under  the 
terms  of  a  will  of  the  late  George 
Dudley  Seymour.  The  State  Park 
and  Forest  Commission  has  obtained 
one  of  the  two  parcels  which  con- 
sists of  87  acres  on  Mashapaug  Lake 
to  preserve  this  unspoiled  area.  The 
will  established  a  trust  fund  of  about 
$1,000,000  which  has  been  used  for 
charitable  purposes,  for  purchasing 
park  land  such  as  the  above,  and 
for  preservation  of  Connecticut 
historical  sites. 

Illinois.  In  order  to  provide  op- 
portunities for  school  camping  by 
southern  Illinois  children,  the  South- 
ern Illinois  Council  of  100,  Inc.  has 
been  formed  to  spearhead  a  project 
aimed  at  leasing  a  1400-acre  site  on 
the  Crab  Orchard  National  Wildlife 
Refuge.  The  Council  is  sponsoring 
the  campaign  now  being  waged  to 
acquaint  school  leaders  and  parents 
with  the  educational  advantages 
which  would  be  afforded  the  chil- 
dren. Only  three  percent  of  Illinois 
public  school  children  have  had 
camping  opportunities  of  any  kind. 
It  is  hoped  by  the  Council  that 
subjects  such  as  conservation,  bot- 
any, zoology,  geology,  health,  and 
recreation  may  be  integrated  with 
the  camping  experience. 


Kansas.  The  latest  in  comfort  re- 
ported for  sportsmen  is  a  24-seat- 
heated  dock  for  the  convenience  of 
the  "hardy"  fishermen  installed  at 
Crawford  County  State  Lake  No.  2. 
Over  800  fish  were  caught  the  first 
two  weeks  the  dock  was  opened. 

Massachusetts.  As  a  result  of 
1953  legislation,  two  major  changes 
have  taken  place  in  the  administra- 
tion of  parks  and  recreation.  As 
directed  by  an  act  of  July  2,  1953, 
the  Department  of  Conservation 
has  been  replaced  by  a  Department 
of  Natural  Resources  with  four 
divisions:  Forests  and  Parks,  Ma- 
rine Fisheries,  Law  Enforcement, 
and  Fisheries  and  Game.  In  the 
Division  of  Forests  and  Parks  are 
four  bureaus:  Recreation,  Insect 
Pest  Control,  Forest  Fire  Control, 
and  Forest  Development.  Arthur 
T.  Lyman  is  Commissioner  of  the 
Department  of  Natural  Resources; 
Raymond  J.  Kenney  is  Director  of 
the  Division  of  Forestry  and  Parks; 
and  Edgar  L.  Gillett,  formerly  Di- 
rector of  the  old  Division  of  Parks 
and  Recreation,  is  Acting  Chief  of 
the  Bureau  of  Recreation. 

An  act  of  July  3,  1953  set  up  a 
Division  of  Public  Beaches  in  the 
Department  of  Public  Works  to 
administer  state-owned  coastal 
beaches  outside  of  the  Boston 
Metropolitan  District  and  trans- 
ferred to  its  jurisdiction  Salisbury 
Beach  State  Reservation.  Harry  E. 
Fraser  is  Director  of  this  new  Divi- 
sion. 

Mt.  Greylock  Reservation  Com- 
mission was  granted  authority  by 
the  1953  Legislature  to  build  and 
operate  an  aerial  tramway  on  that 
reservation. 

Montana.     The    Maco-Sica   area 
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which  includes  extensive  and  scenic 
badlands  south  of  Glendive  has 
been  deeded  to  the  Division  of 
State  Parks  by  the  Board  of  County 
Commissioners  of  Dawson  County 
with  the  stipulation  that  it  be  used 
as  a  state  park.  The  State  Highway 
Commission  has  accepted  the  area 
and  has  instructed  the  State  Land 
Board  to  designate  the  area  as 
"Maco-Sica  State  Park". 

New  Mexico.  Lee  C.  Robinson  of 
Santa  Fe  has  been  appointed  a 
member  of  the  State  Park  Com- 
mission and  Superintendent  of  Parks 
by  Gov.  Edison  L.  Mechem  of  New 
Mexico  to  succeed  Carl  A.  Freeman 
of  Los  Alamos.  Other  members  of 
the  Park  Commission  are  Paul  Rut- 
ledge  of  Santa  Fe,  three-year  term; 
State  Game  Warden  Homer  C. 
Pickens,  two-year  term;  Chief  State 
Tax  Commissioner  Fred  Moxey, 
one-year  term;  and  C.  O.  Erwin, 
State  Highway  Engineer,  who  holds 
membership  by  virtue  of  his  office. 
It  is  the  Governor's  hope  that 
greater  emphasis  will  be  placed  by 
the  Commission  on  preserving  and 
maintaining  historic  areas  for  the 
public. 

New  York.  Jones  Beach  State 
Park  which  will  celebrate  its  twenty- 
fifth  season  this  year,  lists  attend- 
ance since  1929  exceeding  100,000,- 
000.  The  many  improvements  since 
then  are  now  being  supplemented  by 
a  $51,000,000-improvement  program 
consisting  of  a  third  entrance  to  the 
park,  theCrabtree  Causeway;  wid- 
ening other  approach  parkways; 
and  providing  additional  parking. 
The  Jones  Beach  Marine  Ampi- 
theater,  constructed  in  1952,  will 
feature  a  musical  spectacle  staged 
by  Guy  Lombardo  and  associates 


during  the  1954-1955  summer  sea- 
sons. The  8,200-seat  amphitheater 
sponsored  "A  Night  in  Venice" 
which  entertained  capacity  audi- 
ences during  the  1953  season. 

By  a  ratio  of  two  to  one  on  No- 
vember 3,  New  Yorkers  voted  an 
amendment  to  the  State  constitu- 
tion re-establishing  their  right  to 
decide  when  and  where  dams  should 
be  constructed  in  the  Forest  Pre- 
serve (Adirondack  and  Catskill 
parks).  Enactment  of  the  Cooke- 
Ostrander  amendment  rescinds  the 
power  of  the  Legislature  to  author- 
ize water  control  dams  in  the  Pre- 
serve— they  can  now  be  authorized 
only  by  vote  of  the  people.  This  de- 
cision, after  a  long  period  of  dis- 
cussion in  the  Legislature,  reaffirms 
the  purpose  for  which  the  Forest 
Preserve  was  intended  when  it  was 
established  in  1885  for  the  benefit, 
pleasure,  and  relaxation  of  the 
public. 

Ohio.  During  November,  the 
Hamilton  County  voters  did  not 
grant  the  renewal  of  a  one-tenth 
mill  levy  for  the  Hamilton  County 
Park  District.  The  required  55  per- 
cent majority  was  not  reached — 
97,226  ballots  approved  the  measure 
and  95,108  disapproved.  This  de- 
cision will  affect  most  of  the  con- 
struction and  development  plans, 
which  will  be  postponed  until  an 
increase  is  approved.  Regular  main- 
tenance, however,  will  not  be  af- 
fected. 

Oregon.  A  proposal  advocating 
the  separation  of  the  State  Parks 
Department  from  the  State  High- 
way Commission  was  submitted  on 
November  4,  1953  by  the  Recrea- 
tional and  Natural  Resources  Com- 
mittee of  the  Portland  Chamber  of 
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Commerce  to  its  Board  of  Directors. 
The  Committee  listed  the  following 
disadvantages  to  the  present  sys- 
tem: (1)  "preoccupation  of  the 
Highway  Department  with  other 
matters,"  (2)  "relegating  of  State 
parks  to  a  minor  position,"  (3) 
"policy  that  State  parks  must  be 
adjacent  to  state  highways,"  (4) 
"negative  attitude  toward  the  plan- 
ning and  expansion  of  the  State 
Parks  System."  It  also  men- 
tioned the  advantages  of  allocation 
of  revenue  from  gasoline  and  other 
taxes  and  construction  and  mainte- 
nance of  facilities  by  the  Highway 
Department. 

South  Dakota.  Custer  State  Park 
boasts  a  novel  means  of  boosting 
the  revenues  to  support  the  park. 
The  bison  herd  there  which  num- 
bered almost  1,200,  is  being  reduced 
to  balance  the  carrying  capacity  of 
the  range.  About  500  of  the  bison 
will  be  removed  this  winter  and  sold 
to  interested  individuals  or  groups. 
The  herd  is  reduced  by  employees 
particularly  skilled  in  marksman- 
ship. The  carcasses  are  then  taken 
to  a  nearby  locker  plant  which  can 
hold  as  many  as  100  animals.  The 
park  elk  herd  also  is  reduced  by  the 
same  method  and  the  meat  sold 
similarly.  The  bison  were  first 
brought  to  the  State  Game  Park 
in  1914  after  the  1913  Legislature 
appropriated  $7,000  to  purchase 
game  for  the  park.  The  thirty-six 
buffalo  in  this  first  group  were  sur- 
vivors of  one  of  the  original  plains 
herds. 

Texas.  A  severe  drouth  is  blamed 
for  the  significant  drop  in  state  park 
attendance  from  3,803,000  in  1952 
to  3,529,000  in  1953,  affecting 
especially  the  western  parks  which 


normally  attract  many  fishermen. 
Park  patronage,  however,  did  not 
drop  as  much  as  the  general  tourist 
traffic  according  to  an  estimate  by 
the  Highway  Department  based 
upon  data  from  its  information 
centers. 

Lake  Whitney  State  Park,  a  new 
1,130-acre  area  licensed  from  the 
Corps  of  Engineers,  is  being  de- 
veloped. 

The  Texas  State  Park  Board  cele- 
brates 30  years  of  activity  in  1954. 
The  State  park  system  was  initiated 
in  1924  when  Governor  Neff  en- 
couraged the  Texas  Legislature  to 
create  a  State  Parks  Committee 
which  would  be  charged  with  solicit- 
ing donations  of  suitable  land  and 
investigating  worthy  areas  for  in- 
clusion in  the  system.  Attendance 
records  since  1939  show  a  total 
visitation  of  more  then  35,000,000. 

A  Texas  Historical  Survey  Com- 
mittee of  18  interested  citizens 
authorized  by  legislation  enacted 
last  May,  has  been  appointed  by 
the  Governor  to  study  the  preserva- 
tion and  dissemination  of  the  records 
of  Texas  and  Texans.  The  Com- 
mittee's objectives  are  (1)  to  study 
preservation  of  sites,  houses,  docu- 
ments, etc.  (2)  to  publish  and  dis- 
tribute materials  concerning  Texas 
history  (3)  to  encourage  school 
children  to  relive  Texas  pioneer  days 
and  (4)  to  establish  a  clearing  house 
for  Texas  historical  information. 
A  subcommittee  on  parks  has  been 
created  which  will  formulate  recom- 
mendations for  submission  to  the 
next  Legislature. 

The  State's  oldest  live  oak,  lo- 
cated in  Goose  Island  State  Park, 
has  been  declared  out  of  danger  by 
tree  experts  who  had  feared  earlier 
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it  was  dying.  The  tree  is  estimated 
to  be  about  2,000  years  old,  and  ex- 
perts say  that,  with  good  care,  it 
should  attain  twice  that  age.  Known 
as  the  Bishop's  Oak,  or  Lamar  Oak, 
this  tree  is  the  eleventh  largest  live 
oak  in  the  United  States.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  drouth  and  lack  of  plant 
nutrients  caused  the  illness.  Good 
rainfall  and  a  program  of  feeding 
and  fertilization  have  been  given 
credit  for  the  tree's  recovery. 

John  Diggs  of  the  National  Park 
Service  Region  Three  Office  in 
Santa  Fe  was  employed  by  the 
Texas  State  Park  Board  for  a  period 
of  two  months  to  assist  in  planning 
park  improvements.  Mr.  Diggs 
toured  all  the  state  parks  and  made 
recommendations  for  improvements 
in  eleven  of  them. 

Washington.  An  important  study 
which  will  benefit  the  Parks  and 
Recreation  Commission  is  now  be- 
ing undertaken  by  the  Bureau  of 
Governmental  Research  and  Ser- 
vices, University  of  Washington. 
The  Bureau  will  make  a  compilation 
of  all  state  laws  in  Washington  re- 
lating to  parks  and  recreation  at 
the  state,  county,  and  local  levels, 
including  a  study  of  the  state  con- 
stitution. 

By  request  of  the  Bureau,  the 
Commission  suggested  the  following 
points  on  which  to  begin  study: 
(1)  powers  granted  to  the  Commis- 
sion and  to  other  state  agencies, 


(2)  powers  of  various  park  agencies 
to  condemn  land,  (3)  clouded  titles 
of  proposed  park  land  and/or  con- 
trol of  intra-traversing  roads,  (4) 
statutes  relating  to  historic  sites, 
(5)  statutes  relating  to  eminent  do- 
main, (6)  sources  of  revenue  for 
parks  and  recreation,  (7)  park  and 
recreation  requirements  in  platting 
new  subdivisions,  (8)  existence  of 
any  statutes  assisting  in  determining 
whether  boards  of  parks  and  recrea- 
tion at  the  various  levels  would  be 
advisory  only,  or  policy  making,  or 
administrative,  and  (9)  liability  in 
parks  and  recreation  areas.  The 
material  when  compiled  will  be 
studied  to  determine  whether  ad- 
ditional legislation  is  needed. 

Guam.  Governor  Elvidge  has 
recently  appointed  a  Parks,  Monu- 
ments, and  Museum  Committee  of 
sixteen  persons  with  Dr.  J.  Henry 
Baird  as  chairman.  The  Governor 
expressed  the  desire  that  the  Com- 
mittee act  in  an  advisory  capacity 
with  the  Departments  of  Land 
Management  and  Public  Works 
which  will  assist  in  implementing 
the  program.  He  wishes  to  see  such 
phases  of  Guam  culture  developed 
as  geology,  archaeology,  entomol- 
ogy, folklore,  the  preservation  of 
the  historical  landmarks  of  the 
ancient  Chammorro  civilization,  and 
the  establishment  and  maintenance 
of  parks  and  recreational  areas. 
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The  Greatest  Need  in  the  Field  of  State 
Parks  Today 

By  WALTER  S.  BROWN,  Georgia  Extension  Service,  University  of  Georgia 

A  Paper  delivered  before  the  33rd  National  Conference  of  State  Parks  at  Georgia 
Veterans  Memorial  State  Park,  October  14,  1953 


I  am  certainly  not  going  to  pose 
as  an  authority  on  State  Parks  while 
I  am  with  this  group.  However, 
I  am  very  much  interested  in  parks. 
I  never  miss  an  opportunity  to  visit 
them  and  I  am  glad  to  tell  you 
briefly  what  I  think  our  State  Parks 
should  have  in  order  to  more  ade- 
quately serve  the  public. 

I  think  we  all  recognize  the  in- 
herent love  that  mankind  has  for 
Nature.  We  love  to  get  out  in  the 
open,  out  among  the  trees  and 
flowers  and  birds  and  streams.  It 
does  something  to  us;  it  has  a  tre- 
mendous influence  on  our  nervous 
and  mental  attitude;  to  say  nothing 
of  our  appetite  .  .  .  The  person  who 
does  not  have  this  privilege  and  op- 
portunity is  unfortunate  indeed. 

Back  in  the  early  days  most  of 
our  people  lived  in  the  country. 
In  George  Washington's  time,  85 
percent  of  the  people  of  this  country 
were  farmers;  only  15  percent  lived 
in  towns  and  cities.  But  now,  ac- 
cording to  the  last  Census,  the  situa- 
tion is  exactly  reversed.  85  percent 
are  urban  and  only  15  percent  rural. 
Census  reports  indicate  that  country 
people  are  moving  to  the  cities  at 
the  rate  of  approximately  (545,454) 
one-half  a  million  a  year. 

On  the  other  hand,  our  total 
population  is  increasing  at  the  rate 
of  2]/2  million  a  year;  7,300  babies 
are  born  every  day.  It  is  estimated 
that  by  1975  we  will  have  190  mil- 
lion people  in  the  U.  S. ;  but  only  10 


percent  of  them  will  live  on  the  farm. 

But  due  to  our  efficiency,  our  use 
of  labor-saving  machinery,  our  laws 
and  customs,  these  urban  people  are 
finding  more  leisure  than  at  any 
time  in  the  history  of  our  country. 
Many  of  them  work  only  5  days  a 
week.  They  have  more  time  to  take 
vacations  and  get  out  in  the  open 
country  and  relax  and  engage  in 
various  forms  of  recreation. 

And  they  are  taking  advantage 
of  their  opportunity.  They  are 
traveling  far  and  near.  Mostly  near, 
of  course,  but  our  records  indicate 
that  at  least  ten  million  people  from 
out  of  the  State  will  cross  Georgia's 
state  lines  in  1953.  Incidentally,  the 
Georgia  State  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce estimates  that  they  will  spend 
some  $277  million  with  Georgia  in- 
dustries and  Georgia  people. 

Then,  countless  numbers  of  our 
own  people  visit  up  and  down  and 
around  within  the  State.  Of  course 
they  go  out  of  the  State  too  but  I  am 
speaking  now  of  travel  within  the 
State.  They  go  to  the  seashore; 
they  go  to  the  mountains;  they  visit 
the  many  points  of  interest  within 
the  State.  And  these  local  people  as 
well  as  out-of-state  visitors  are  all 
dependent  to  a  very,  very  large  ex- 
tent upon  our  State  Parks  for  ac- 
commodations. There  are  good 
reasons  for  this  situation.  One  is 
that  the  number  of  vacationers  and 
picnickers  and  hunters  and  fisher- 
men has  reached  such  a  tremendous 
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figure  that  rural  land  owners  are 
forced  to  put  up  "No  Trespassing" 
signs  in  order  to  protect  their  prop- 
erty. 

Another  reason  is  that  a  very  large 
percent  of  these  people  are  not 
financially  able  to  go  to  commercial 
resorts.  A  third  reason  is  that  the 
commercial  resorts  are  not  equipped 
to  handle  such  large  numbers  even 
if  they  could  pay  the  price. 

So  our  State  Parks  are  filling  a 
very  great  and  definite  need  and  are 
an  absolute  necessity  for  the  welfare 
of  our  people. 

Then,  of  course,  we  have  and 
need  different  types  of  parks  to 
serve  many  different  purposes  in 
addition  to  simple,  passing  pleasure; 
most  of  them  serve  more  than  one 
purpose.  For  example,  some  parks 
are  equipped  only  for  spend-the- 
day  parties,  while  others  provide 
over-night  facilities  and  accommo- 
dations for  week-end  and  longer 
vacations. 

Many  of  our  parks  are  situated 
and  equipped  to  provide  recreation 
such  as  games,  swimming,  hiking, 
boating,  fishing,  horseback  riding, 
etc.  Some  are  mainly  for  sight- 
seeing; and  we  have  many  that  do 
provide  wonderful  views. 

But  I  think  one  of  the  greatest 
values  of  State  Parks  is  the  educa- 
tional value,  parks  which  provide 
and  preserve  specimens  of  tree  and 
shrubs  and  minerals  and  wildlife 
found  in  those  sections  of  the  coun- 
try. They  provide  and  exhibit  ex- 
amples of  good  forestry  manage- 
ment and  soil  and  water  and  wildlife 
conservation. 

Some  of  our  parks  provide  mu- 
seums containing  relics  of  ancient 
races  as  well  as  exhibits  showing 


equipment,  practices,  and  customs 
of  our  own  forefathers. 

State  parks  are  rendering  a  great 
service  in  the  training  of  our  young 
people.  I  want  to  commend  the 
State  Parks  Department  for  The 
Camp  Laura  Walker  at  Waycross, 
and  the  Safety  Patrol  School  here 
at  Georgia  Veterans  Park. 

We,  in  the  Agricultural  Extension 
Service,  use  the  facilities  of  Camp 
Laura  Walker  annually  for  our  4-H 
Forestry  and  Wildlife  Conservation 
training  camps. 

Many  of  our  county  4-H  camps 
are  held  in  State  Parks.  The  camp- 
ing and  training  facilities  are  ideal 
and  our  relationship  with  the  per- 
sonnel of  the  State  Parks  Depart- 
ment has  been  all  we  could  ask. 

I  think  our  system  is  fine.  I 
think  most  of  our  State  Parks  are 
good,  not  perfect,  but  good,  so  far 
as  they  go.  But,  in  view  of  our 
rapidly  increasing  population  and 
the  changes  in  the  lives  and  customs 
of  our  people,  I  think  we  need  to 
expand  and,  where  necessary,  im- 
prove the  facilities  we  now  have 
and  locate  and  develop  and  equip 
more  parks  within  the  State. 

I  think  we  should  have  a  suitable 
and  adequately  equipped  State  Park 
fairly  convenient  to  the  people  in 
each  section  of  the  State.  We  have 
an  excellent  system  of  well  planned 
parks,  strategically  located,  but  we 
still  have  some  spots  to  fill  in.  I 
know  our  State  Parks  Director  has 
them  in  mind  and  in  his  plans  for 
the  future. 

We  have  some  excellent  park 
superintendents.  We  need  more  of 
them  properly  trained. 

Speaking  of  our  need  for  more 
and  better  equipment,  I  would 
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especially  emphasize  the  need  for 
proper  and  adequate  sanitary  pro- 
visions and  equipment.  That  is 
vitally  important  to  the  success  of 
any  camp  or  park.  Failure  to  pro- 
vide proper  sanitation  not  only 
destroys  the  beauty  and  pleasure  of 
the  place  but  actually  endangers  the 
health  and  even  the  lives  of  those 
who  patronize  them. 

But  the  problem  of  sanitation  is 
one  which  the  State  Parks  officials 
and  employees  can  hardly  be  ex- 
pected to  cope  with  alone.  It  would 
require  a  veritable  army  of  em- 
ployees constantly  on  duty  to  keep 
parks  clean  and  sanitary  and  at- 
tractive without  the  cooperation 
of  those  who  visit  and  use  the  park 
facilities.  The  public  must  in  some 
way  be  brought  to  realize  and  under- 
stand more  fully  their  responsibility 
in  helping  to  protect  this  property 
from  abuse  and  leaving  it  as  clean 
as  they  find  it. 

So,  finally  getting  around  to  the 
point,  I  would  say  that  the  Greatest 
Need  in  the  Field  of  State  Parks 
Today,  is  a  real  understanding  and 


a  genuine  appreciation  on  the  part 
of  the  public  of  the  true  values  and 
opportunities  which  our  State  Parks 
provide  and  at  the  same  time  a  keen 
realization  of  our  very  definite  re- 
sponsibility in  helping  to  protect 
them  and  keep  them  clean  and  sani- 
tary and  attractive. 

Now  you  might  say  that  what 
our  Parks  Departments  need  is 
more  money  and  that  is  right.  They 
do  need  more  money.  But  I  am  not 
at  all  sure  that  money  is  the  whole 
answer. 

I  do  believe  that  if  we  as  citizens 
place  the  proper  value  upon  our 
State  Parks  and  the  part  they  play 
in  the  lives  of  our  people,  and  if  we 
can  build  up  and  develop  the  proper 
public  sentiment  for  taking  care  of 
our  parks,  and  proper  support  and 
cooperation  for  our  State  Parks 
officials,  we  will  eliminate  a  great 
many  of  our  problems.  Then,  if  we 
do  this,  I  feel  confident  that  we 
can  depend  upon  our  State  Govern- 
ment to  provide  funds  necessary 
to  cure  most  of  our  other  ills  and 
problems. 


American  Pioneer  Dinner 


On  February  8th  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  and  the  President  of 
the  American  Automobile  Associa- 
tion were  hosts  at  a  dinner,  served 
in  the  Interior  Building,  with  buffalo 
and  elk  meat  presented  by  the  State 
of  South  Dakota.  Vanta  orchids  for 
the  ladies  were  flown  by  United  Air 
Lines  from  Hilo,  Hawaii,  at  the 
gateway  to  the  westernmost  national 
park. 

In  addition  to  Interior  and  Auto- 
mobile Association  officials  there 
were  present  more  than  half  a 


hundred  members  of  Congress  and 
representatives  from  the  principal 
conservation  organizations  in  the 
country.  Conrad  L.  Wirth,  Director 
of  the  National  Park  Service,  was 
Toastmaster  and  he  introduced 
Senator  Francis  Case  whose  talk 
showed  a  sympathetic  understand- 
ing of  National  Parks  and  their 
values;  Congressman  Ben  Jensen 
who  spoke  on  "Shrines  of  History"; 
Mr.  Ralph  Thomas,  President, 
American  Automobile  Association, 
whose  broad  view  of  the  National 
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Parks  demonstrated  that  he  knew 
and  valued  these  selected  areas;  and 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  McKay 
who  spoke  informally  concerning 
the  National  Parks  and  Monuments 
entrusted  to  his  care.  Following  the 
dinner  program  Mr.  James  Algar, 
Director  of  True  Life  Adventure 
Films,  presented  a  Disney  film 
"True  Life  Adventures." 
On  the  program  was  a  picture  of 


a  Congressional  party  arriving  at 
Rocky  Mountain  National  Park 
June  23,  1920,  as  a  part  of  an  ex- 
tended 42-day  tour  of  the  national 
parks.  Familiar  names  were  in- 
cluded in  the  personnel  of  the  party, 
but  Horace  M.  Albright,  then 
Superintendent  of  Yellowstone  Na- 
tional Park  was  the  only  one  present 
at  the  dinner. 


California  Registration  of 
Landscape  Architects 


California  by  Act  of  the  State 
Legislature,  approved  by  the  Gov- 
ernor on  June  27,  1953,  now  has  a 
Board  of  Landscape  Architects, 
operating  under  the  Department  of 
Professional  and  Vocational  Stand- 
ards, which  recognizes  standards  for 
landscape  architects  and  issues  cer- 
tificates to  those  practicing  the  pro- 
fession. The  Board  is  composed  of 
Raymond  E.  Page,  President;  Jack 
W.  Evans;  Lynn  M.  F.  Harriss; 
George  C.  Huntinton;  and  Harry  W. 
Shepherd,  with  William  E.  Barbeau 
as  Executive  Secretary.  The  pre- 
sent Board  is  charged  with  the 
preparation  of  an  examination  which 


will  be  required  of  all  who  wish  to 
qualify  to  practice  as  landscape 
architects  in  California. 

The  Committee  for  registration 
of  Landscape  Architects  was  formed 
from  members  of  the  American 
Society  of  Landscape  Architects 
and  the  Association  of  Landscape 
Architects  (a  northern  California 
group  of  practicing  Landscape  Arch- 
itects). This  committee  raised  the 
necessary  funds,  administered  the 
campaign,  and  in  many  ways  fol- 
lowed the  bill  through  the  legisla- 
ture to  the  Governor's  desk. 

Other  States  may  wish  to  follow 
the  good  example  of  California. 


IN  MEMORIAM 

GORDON  STRONG 


The  death  of  Gordon  Strong  oc- 
curred on  February  24,  1954.  He 
was  the  owner  and  developer  of 
Sugar  Loaf  Mountain  in  Frederick 
County,  Maryland,  and  left  one 
million  dollars  for  perpetuation  of 
this  Mountain  which  he  gave  to  the 
public.  The  mountain  is  located 


36  miles  northwest  of  Washington 
on  the  road  to  Frederick. 

Mr.  Strong  had  been  a  member 
of  the  American  Planning  and  Civic 
Association  since  1943  and  had  con- 
sulted the  headquarters  in  setting 
up  the  plans  for  the  development 
of  Sugar  Loaf  Mountain. 
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IN  MEMORIAM  (cont'd) 

ARTHUR  COLEMAN  COMEY 

1886-1954 


Arthur  Comey  died  January  26, 
1954  at  his  home  in  Maine  after 
weeks  of  intense  suffering. 

City  and  regional  planning  owe 
much  to  his  quality  of  mind  and 
his  devotion  to  a  cause  in  which  he 
profoundly  believed.  Trained  at 
Harvard  as  a  landscape  architect, 
he  was  one  of  that  small  group  of 
architects,  landscape  architects  and 
engineers  who  realized  the  need  of 
using  the  principles  of  design  to 
guide  the  growth  and  development 
of  urban  and  rural  areas.  He  was 
a  charter  member  of  the  National 
Conference  on  City  Planning  and 
the  American  Institute  of  Planners 
and  for  43  years  was  a  member  of 
the  American  Civic  Association  and 
the  American  Planning  and  Civic 
Association. 

As  an  Associate  Professor  of 
City  Planning  at  Harvard's  Grad- 
uate School,  he  was  to  see  many  of 


his  students  take  positions  of  lead- 
ership in  the  new  profession.  Among 
his  contributions  to  the  literature  of 
planning  were  the  valuable  reference 
book,  "Transition  Zoning"  and  the 
able  editing  of  Alfred  Bettman's 
planning  papers.  As  an  adviser  of 
cities,  particularly  in  the  early  days 
of  city  planning,  he  was  a  conserva- 
tive adventurer,  never  content  with 
a  humdrum  or  routine  solution  and 
yet  careful  to  keep  within  the  bounds 
of  reason.  But  those  of  us  who  were 
associated  with  him  in  the  intimate 
meetings  of  the  first  few  years  of 
the  Institute  knew  him  best  as  a 
penetrating  critic  and  a  pointed  and 
often  barbed  commentator.  With 
Arthur  present  conferences  moved  to 
sound  conclusions  at  a  faster  gait. 

We  shall  miss  him  in  a  profession 
and  at  a  time  when  the  challenge  of 
straight  thinking  is  sorely  needed. 

— F.S. 


LEE  J.  NINDE 

1874-1953 


Lee  J.  Ninde,  prominent  civic 
leader  in  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana, 
since  the  turn  of  the  century  and 
nationally  recognized  for  his  work 
in  municipal  planning,  died  on 
December  23,  1953,  at  Menlo  Park, 
California.  A  native  of  Fort  Wayne, 
he  was  born  on  Jan.  8,  1874  at  the 
Ninde  Homestead  located  at  the 
present  site  of  the  Lutheran  Hos- 
pital. He  attended  Phillips  Exeter 
Academy,  at  Exeter,  N.  H.,  and 
graduated  from  Harvard  Univer- 


sity in  1895.  From  Harvard  he  re- 
turned to  Fort  Wayne  and  began 
the  practice  of  law,  being  admitted 
to  the  bar  the  following  year.  In 
1910,  he  retired  from  the  legal  pro- 
fession and  began  his  career  in  real 
estate  and  city  planning. 

As  President  of  the  Indiana  Real 
Estate  Association  he  conducted  a 
state-wide  tour  in  behalf  of  city 
planning,  which  received  publicity 
through  the  American  Civic  Associa- 
tion. In  1921  he  was  elected  presi- 
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dent  of  the  Indiana  City  Planning 
Association  which  brought  about 
the  passage  of  the  Indiana  City 
Planning  Enabling  Act.  He  became 
known  as  the  dean  of  city  planning 
in  Indiana  and  when  the  Fort 
Wayne  City  Planning  Commission 
was  established  in  1926  he  was 
named  its  first  chairman.  In  1940  he 
brought  about  the  formation  of  the 
Indiana  Civic  Association  and  was 
elected  its  first  president.  He  was 
active  in  organizing  many  civic 
associations,  among  them  the  Fort 
Wayne  Civic  Association. 

While  primarily  known  as  a  city 
planner  and  champion  of  civic 
betterment,  he  was  also  successful 
as  a  realtor  and  developer.  He  was 
active  in  promoting  some  of  Fort 
Wayne's  outstanding  subdivisions 


including  Lafayette  Place  and  Wild- 
wood  Park. 

At  the  time  of  his  death,  the  Fort 
Wayne  News  Sentinel  published  a 
long  editorial  on  his  life  as  a  builder 
of  Fort  Wayne,  paying  tribute  to 
his  genial,  friendly  spirit  and  his 
unselfish  devotion  to  his  city,  State 
and  Nation. 

Associated  with  the  American 
Civic  Association  in  the  early  days 
of  its  activity,  Mr.  Ninde  brought 
into  the  Association  as  members  all 
of  the  organizations  with  which  he 
was  affiliated  in  Fort  Wayne  and 
Indiana.  His  death  marks  the  pass- 
ing from  the  scene  of  another  of  the 
pioneer  workers  in  the  city  planning 
movement,  and  the  Association. 
He  is  survived  by  his  wife  and  two 
sons  and  daughters. 


Conrad  Wirth  on  the  C&O  Canal 


Quoting  from  a  letter  from  Conrad 
L.  Wirth,  Director  of  the  National 
Park  Service,  to  Mr.  John  B.  Oakes 
of  the  New  York  Times,  we  are  glad 
to  present  some  of  the  pertinent 
information  and  comment. 

As  you  know,  the  Canal  right-of-way 
itself  is  relatively  narrow,  scarcely  more 
than  a  city  street.  It  traverses  an  area 
which  is  largely  of  a  wilderness  or  wild 
character  but,  at  present,  there  is  no 
assurance  that  the  character  can  be  re- 
tained unless  there  is  additional  acquisition 
of  lands,  particularly  between  the  Canal 
and  the  River.  The  gorge  of  the  Potomac 
River  ...  is  of  majestic,  scenic  quality 
and  I  believe  that  our  efforts  should  be 
directed  at  working  out  a  project  that 
will  make  the  most  of  the  potential 
naturalistic,  historic  and  recreational 
values  of  the  Potomac  River  gorge  and 
the  Canal  between  Cumberland  and 
Washington.  .  . 

A  further  factor  in  the  problem  ...  is 
that  for  most  of  the  distance  between 
Hancock  and  Cumberland,  which  is 
roughly  the  upper  60  miles  of  the  Canal, 


two  railroads  use  the  Potomac  River 
gorge,  about  as  railroads  use  the  gorge  of 
the  Hudson  River.  In  both  cases,  while 
the  railroads  are  a  distracting  factor, 
nevertheless  the  river  landscapes  are  of 
sufficient  magnitude  that  they  both  con- 
tain a  great  deal  of  inspirational  quality. 
A  two-lane  park  road  so  located  as  to 
make  the  Potomac  scenes  accessible  to 
the  motoring  public  would  constitute  some 
further  intrusion  but  hardly  in  the  sense 
of  building  a  road  into  primeval  wilderness. 
Relatively  few  people  now  see  the  gorge 
except  from  the  railroad,  and  perhaps  it  is 
a  fair  question  as  to  whether  the  proposed 
park  road  from  Hancock  to  Cumberland 
would  not  result  in  many  more  people 
seeing  and  enjoying  the  fine  Potomac 
River  scenes  and  also  result  in  the  ac- 
quisition of  the  necessary  lands  to  protect 
those  scenes  and  permit  their  future  use 
by  the  public. 

Some  months  ago  a  representative 
of  the  Izaak  Walton  League  suggested  at 
one  of  the  public  meetings  concerning  the 
C&O  Canal  that  all  the  conservation 
groups  unite  their  efforts  toward  the 
acquisition  of  the  necessary  lands  along 
the  River  and  the  Canal,  with  the  under- 
standing that  a  road  would  be  built  from 
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Hancock  to  Cumberland,  but  that  there 
would  be  no  road  along  the  Canal  or  the 
River  from  Hancock  to  Great  Falls,  a 
distance  of  about  100  miles.  This  sug- 


gested compromise,  I  believe,  has  con- 
siderable merit  and  should  be  thoroughly 
considered  in  our  studies. 


Book  Reviews 


THE  ENGLISH  NEW  TOWN,  Bowery  Briefs 
No.  7,  Henry  Bruere,  Chairman,  Com- 
mittee on  Economic  Studies  of  the  Bowery 
Savings  Bank.  32  pp.  December,  1953. 

Mr.  Bruere  has  traced  the  reasons 
for  the  British  New  Towns  Act  of 
1946  and  the  trends  in  planning  and 
housing  culminating  in  the  Town 
and  Country  Planning  Act  of  1947. 
He  explains  'The  methods  followed 
by  the  British  experiment  are  not 
put  forward  as  a  pattern  for  adop- 
tion in  the  United  States.  The 
British  historical  background  and 
political  philosophy  differ  too  greatly 
from  the  American  tradition  and 
viewpoint,"  but  he  pointed  out: 
"It  may  be  that  in  certain  of  the 
policies  adopted,  notably  the  car- 
dinal one  of  attracting  industry  to 
the  new  community,  what  is  happen- 
ing in  Britain  may  stimulate  some 
needed  constructive  thinking  in 
respect  to  American  housing  under- 
takings. Because  the  Bowery  Sav- 
ings Bank  believes  this  to  be  im- 
portant, it  ventures  to  invite  atten- 
tion to  the  British  Experiment  by 
those  officially  concerned  with  hous- 
ing matters  and  especially  by  the 
government  mortgage  insurance 
agencies  and  the  institutions  financ- 
ing such  insured  mortgages." 

The  bulk  of  the  pamphlet  is  de- 
voted to  the  New  Town  of  Crawley 
where  arrangements  have  been  made 
for  the  construction  of  32  factories 
which  will  provide  employment  for 
4,500  people.  A  town  such  as 


Crawley  might  expect  12,000  or 
13,000  to  be  in  industrial  em- 
ployment out  of  a  population  of 
50,000.  It  transpired  that  the  ten 
percent  of  the  homes  built  as  flats 
in  the  initial  building  scheme,  ex- 
ceeded the  demand,  as  most  British 
urban  families  who  move  to  the 
country  want  their  own  gardens. 
The  plans  include  a  town  center, 
schools,  recreation  fields,  allotments 
for  cultivation  by  residents,  service 
industries,  parks,  industry,  railway 
lands,  major  roads  and  verges,  cre- 
matorium and  cemetery,  regional 
hospital,  existing  nursery  gardens 
and  woods  and  some  1,700  acres  for 
residences,  making  in  all  a  4,000 
acre  development,  some  of  it  exist- 
ing. 

Apparently  Crawley  is  on  a 
sound  financial  base.  During  six 
years  the  Corporation  has  invested 
something  over  seven  million  pounds 
and  a  further  three  million  pounds 
has  been  invested  in  plant  and 
equipment  by  the  industrialists 
who  have  moved  to  Crawley.  Suf- 
ficient income  is  being  received  to 
pay  the  interest  required  on  the 
government  loan  and  to  liquidate 
the  capital  investment  within  the 
appointed  term  of  60  years. 

But  it  would  seem  that  Crawley 
is  a  good  place  to  live,  that  it  has 
amenities  and  an  interesting  town 
life.  The  London  Daily  Telegraph 
comments  that  at  Crawley  the 
Church  of  England,  Roman  Catho- 
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lie  and  Free  Church  leaders  have 
been  able  to  agree  on  their  needs 
and  to  draw  up  a  common  program 
of  help  from  industry.  There  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  the 
town  people  of  the  future  Crawley 
will  live  a  good  life  and  have  a 
justifiable  pride  in  their  town. 


HISTORY    BUILDS    THE    TOWN.      Arthur 

Korn.   The  British  Book  Centre,  Inc.,  122 

E.  55th  Street,  New  York  22,  N.  Y.,  1953. 

110pp.  illus.  $10.00. 

"To  master  the  town,  one  must 
first  know  it."  With  this  principle 
in  mind,  the  author  sets  out  to 
establish  the  laws  which  govern  the 
town,  its  birth,  growth  and  decline, 
and  determine  its  structure.  The 
author  is  a  lecturer  on  Town  Plan- 
ning at  the  Architectural  Associa- 
tion School  of  Architecture,  London. 
He  was  trained  in  Berlin  and 
practised  as  an  architect  there  from 
1919  to  1934  when  he  came  to  live 
in  England  and  was  chairman  of 
the  Town  Planning  Committee  of 
Modern  Architecture  Research 
which  was  the  group  which  pro- 
duced a  plan  for  London  in  1938. 
For  more  than  20  years,  Mr.  Korn 
states  he  has  been  studying  the  city 
— one  of  the  most  impressive  and 
yet  horrifying  products  of  our  time, 
he  thinks.  In  his  book,  he  at- 
tempts to  establish  the  fact  that 
towns  are  a  manifestation  of  the 
productive  forces  of  society  and  re- 
flect its  class  structure.  He  places 
the  towns  of  each  age  in  their  proper 
historical  setting  and  traces  their 
transformation  from  one  type  to 
another.  The  object  of  the  book  is 
to  establish  first  principles  for  the 


planning  of  our  contemporary  town. 

The  National  Park  Service  has 
issued  No.  17  of  its  notable  Historic 
Handbook  Series  on  Independence 
by  Edward  M.  Riley.  The  68-page 
brochure  presents  the  narrative  of 
events  and  decisions  which  gave  us 
independence.  It  is  well  illustrated 
with  reproductions  of  drawings  and 
paintings  of  the  famous  men  and 
buildings  which  make  Independence 
Hall  today  a  landmark  of  liberty. 
A  quotation  from  Carl  Van  Doren 
flanks  a  modern  picture  of  Inde- 
pendence Hall  and  the  back  cover 
bears  a  quotation  from  the  speech 
of  Abraham  Lincoln  at  Independ- 
ence Hall  on  Washington's  Birth- 
day, 1861. 

Since  January  1,  1951  the  In- 
dependence Hall  group  of  buildings 
has  been  administered  by  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  the  Interior 
as  a  part  of  Independence  National 
Historical  Park.  Under  the  terms 
of  the  cooperative  agreement  made 
in  1950  between  the  city  of  Phila- 
delphia and  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  the  National  Park  Service 
assumed  the  administration  and 
maintenance  of  the  buildings  and 
Independence  Square  with  the  City 
of  Philadelphia  retaining  the  owner- 
ship of  the  property.  Also  under  the 
National  Park  Service  administra- 
tion are  the  Deshler-Morris  Home 
in  Germantown  as  well  as  those 
properties  within  the  park  which 
have  been  acquired  by  the  Federal 
Government. 

Copies  of  this  excellent  handbook 
may  be  secured  from  the  Super- 
intendent of  Documents  for  25 
cents. 
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H.  R.  6876  (Brpyhill)  introduced  Jan.  6,  1954.  To  authorize  and  direct  the  Com- 
missioners of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  construct  a  bridge  over  the  Potomac  River  and 
Theodore  Roosevelt  Island  in  the  vicinity  of  E  Street.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  D.  C.  The  House  District  Public  Works  Subcommittee  reported  this  bill  to  the 
full  District  Committee  on  March  5. 

(Pending  also  is  H.  R.  1980  (Broyhill)  introduced  Jan.  22,  1953  in  the 
First  Session,  to  authorize  and  direct  the  Commissioners  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  to  construct  a  bridge  over  the  Potomac  River  in  the  vicinity 
of  Jones  Point,  Va.)  See  Editorial,  this  issue,  p.  7. 

H.  R.  8096  (Saylor)  introduced  February  25,  1954.  To  authorize  and  direct  the 
Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  construct  a  bridge  over  the  Potomac 
River  in  the  vicinity  of  Roaches  Run.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

H.  R.  7389  (Simpson,  III.)     introduced  Jan.  20,  1954.   To  authorize  and  finance  a 
program  of  public  works  construction  for  the  District  of  Columbia.    Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  D.  C. 
See  Editorial,  this  issue,  p.  6. 

Housing 

S.  2938  (Capehart)— H.  R.  7839  (Wolcott)  introduced  Feb.  12,  1954.  To  aid  in  the 
provision  and  improvement  of  housing,  the  elimination  and  prevention  of  slums  and  the 
conservation  and  development  of  urban  communities.    Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 
See  Editorial,  this  issue,  p.  8. 

National  Parks 

H.  R.  4443  (Aspinall)  introduced  April  2,  1953.  To  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  construct,  operate,  and  maintain  the  Colorado  River  storage  project  and 
participating  projects.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.  R.  4449  (Dawson,  Utah)  introduced  April  2,  1953.  To  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  construct,  operate  and  maintain  the  Colorado  River  storage  project 
and  participating  projects.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.  R.  4463  (Stringfellow)  introduced  April  2,  1953.  To  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  construct,  operate,  and  maintain  the  Colorado  River  storage  project  and 
participating  projects.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

S.  1555  (Millikin  for  himself,  Mr.  Anderson,  Barrett,  Bennett,  Chavez,  Goldwater, 
Hayden,  Hunt,  Johnson  of  Colorado  and  Watkin.)  introduced  April  2,  1953.  To  author- 
ize the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  construct,  operate  and  maintain  the  Colorado  River 
storage  project  and  participating  projects.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

These  bills  are  identical.  The  significant  dam  in  this  project  is  the  Echo  Park  Dam 
in  Dinosaur  National  Monument.  House  hearings  were  opened  on  Jan.  18,  1954,  with 
the  proponents  heard  first,  followed  by  the  opponents,  concluded  on  Jan.  28.  (See  Sup- 
plement to  this  issue  of  PLANNING  AND  Civic  COMMENT  and  Editorial,  this  issue,  p.  3.) 

H.  R.  5529  (D'Ewart)  introduced  June  3,  1953.  Authorizes  the  adjustment  of  boun- 
daries of  the  Manassas  National  Battlefield  Park  in  Virginia  so  that  the  Park  may  be 
enlarged  to  a  total  of  1400  acres  and  in  order  to  permit  acquisition  of  important  historic 
properties.  Reported  favorably  by  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  on 
Jan.  7,  1954.  Passed  by  House  Jan.  18,  1954  with  amendment. 

Roads  and  Highways 

H.  R.  7178  (Davis,  Tenn.)  introduced  Jan.  14,  1954.  Amends  the  Federal  Aid  High- 
way Act  of  1952  to  authorize  the  Commissioner  of  Public  Roads  to  plan  and  undertake 
the  development  of  a  federal  highway  system  following  the  course  of  the  Mississippi 
River  from  its  source  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Similar  to  a  number  of  bills  introduced 
during  the  1st  session  of  the  83rd  Congress.  Referred  to  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
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H.  R.  4646  (Ellsworth)  introduced  April  16,  1953.  To  provide  for  the  exchange  of 
certain  lands  and  private  lands.  Reported  on  July  27,  1953  with  amendments,  and 
defeated  on  Feb.  17,  1954  when  it  came  up  on  the  Floor.  On  a  recommittal  motion  it 
was  sent  back  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs.  This  bill  authorizes 
the  swapping  of  National  Forest  lands  in  exchange  for  private  lands  needed  by  the 
Army  Engineers  or  Bureau  of  Reclamation  for  reservoir  projects. 

Grazing 

S.  2548-  H.  R.  6787  (Aiken  and  Thye-Hope)  introduced  Aug.  1,  1953.  To  facilitate 
the  administration  of  the  national  forests  and  other  lands  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture;  to  provide  for  the  orderly  use,  improvement  and  development 
thereof;  to  stabilize  the  livestock  industry  dependent  thereon. 

Hearings  were  held  on  this  grazing  bill  Jan.  21-22  in  the  Senate  Committee,  and  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  approved  S.  2548  with  amendments. 
What  was  feared  by  many  conservationists  has  now  happened.  The  amendments  ap- 
proved by  the  Senate  Committee  are  favorable  to  the  same  Western  stockmen  groups 
that  long  have  sought  a  vested  right  or  special  privilege  in  the  National  Forests.  The 
House  Committee  on  Agriculture  held  public  hearings  on  H.  R.  6787  on  February  25 
and  26. 

Missouri  River  Basin 

S.  2727-(Langer,  Young  and  CarIson)-H.  R.  6894  (Harrison)  introduced  Jan.  18  and 
6,  1954.  Grants  the  consent  of  Congress  to  the  negotiation  of  a  compact  between  the 
States  of  Colorado,  Kansas,  Minnesota,  Missouri,  Montana,  Nebraska,  North  Dakota, 
South  Dakota,  Iowa  and  Wyoming,  for  the  conservation  and  development  of  land  and 
water  resources  in  the  Missouri  Basin.  Referred  to  Committees  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

St.  Lawrence  Seaway 

S.  2150  (Wiley)  introduced  June  16,  1953.  Provides  for  the  creation  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence Seaway  Development  Corporation  to  construct  part  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  in 
U.  S.  territory  in  the  interest  of  national  security;  authorizing  the  Corporation  to 
consummate  certain  arrangements  with  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  Authority  of  Canada 
relative  to  construction  and  operation  of  the  seaway;  to  finance  the  U.  S.  share  of  the 
seaway  cost  on  a  self-liquidating  basis;  to  establish  cooperation  with  Canada  in  the 
control  and  operation  of  the  seaway;  to  authorize  negotiations  with  Canada  of  an  agree- 
ment on  tolls.  Passed  in  Senate  Jan.  20,  1954.  Reported  favorably  by  House  Committee 
on  Public  Works,  Feb.  3,  1954,  to  permit  U.  S.  participation  in  the  construction  of  an 
expanded  waterway  to  Great  Lakes  Ports. 
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The  Transit-Traffic  Survey  pre- 
pared by  Leslie  Williams,  Consult- 
ant for  the  Public  Utilities  Com- 
mission of  the  D.  G,  presents  an 
accurate  picture  of  existing  condi- 
tions and  recommendations  for  im- 
provement. He  declares  that  the 
decline  in  patronage  of  the  Capital 
Transit  Co.  has  dropped  off  at  a 
faster  rate  than  the  national  transit 
decline.  In  the  belief  that  mass 
transit  is  essential  to  the  District 
he  quotes  from  the  1953  Annual 
Report  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads  that  mass  transit  is  the  most 
efficient  mode  of  travel  in  the 
utilization  of  street  space. 

In  the  District  of  Columbia 
passenger  car  registration  increased 
from  114,000  in  1946  to  175,000  in 
1953,  a  change  in  density  of  car 
registrations  from  one  car  for  every 
7.5  persons  to  one  car  for  every  4.7 
persons.  This  change  coupled  with 
the  largest  number  of  taxicabs 
proportionate  to  the  population  to 
be  found  in  any  city  of  the  United 
States  has  been  a  factor  in  the  de- 
cline in  patronage  of  mass  transit. 
Increased  fares  have  also  played  a 
part. 

Suggested  improvement  for  im- 
mediate application  are: 

1.  Establishment    of    a    central    zone 
shuttle  service  at  a  special  flat  fare,  with 
a  good,  ten-cent,  central  district  short-haul 
shuttle  service  for  central  city  residents. 

2.  Turning    back    main    line    vehicles 
before  they  get  caught  in  the  downtown 
traffic  jam. 

3.  Providing    fringe    parking    facilities 
tied  in  with  a  special  flat-fare  district  zone 
shuttle  service. 

4.  Establishing   premium   fare   express 
service  paralleling  local  service. 

5.  Using  Park  drives  for  express  bus 
operation    during   a.m.   and  p.m.   travel 


periods  to  serve  commuters. 

6.  Providing,  in  connection  with  Park 
express  service,  outlying  car  parks  where 
commuters  could  leave  their  automobiles 
and  travel  by  express  bus  over  Parkways 
to  the  central  city  zone. 

7.  Providing    special    services    for    su- 
burban residents,  persons  to  specific  stores, 
theaters  and  sports  events  and  shoppers 
to  the  central  business  district  on  a  time- 
table express  service. 

8.  Bringing  in  more  "run  on"  busses  to 
start  part  way  in  on  lines  to  reduce  wait- 
ing   out    along    the    lines    and    watching 
crowded  vehicles  go  by. 

9.  Improving  loading  practices  to  re- 
duce duration  of  stops. 

10.  Spacing  stops  6  to  the  mile  instead 
of  7  and  8. 

11.  Establishing  feeder  crosstown  ser- 
vice to  the  radial  lines  and  making  greater 
use  of  the  transfer. 

12.  Thinning  out  and  rearranging  routes 
to  reduce  duplications  and  overlapping. 

13.  Working  out  a  more  equitable  fare 
structure,  to  fit  the  service  rendered. 

14.  Speeding   up   conversion   of  street 
cars  to  motor  busses  and  rerouting  lines 
to  avoid  bottle-necks. 

15.  Reviewing  the  status  of  staggered 
hours  with  the  object  of  expanding  and 
coordinating    the    staggering    of   opening 
and  closing  hours  of  government  offices, 
schools  and  business  establishments. 

16.  Removing    the     removable    street 
traffic  delays. 

Most  of  these  improvements  are  promis- 
ing and  within  the  ability  of  the  company 
and  the  authorities  to  accomplish,  but 
Nos.  5  and  6  run  athwart  the  principles  of 
park  protection  advocated  by  our  Asso- 
ciation, and,  moreover  involve  a  Federal 
agency,  as  the  National  Capital  Parks  are 
administered  by  the  National  Park  Serv- 
ice. Moreover  parkways  are  not  de- 
signed and  paved  to  accommodate  heavy 
vehicles  like  busses.  Recommendation 
No.  15  also  involves  other  jurisdictions, 
though  considerable  headway  has  been 
made  in  staggering  hours.  In  so  far  as 
this  can  be  accomplished  without  undue 
penalty  to  the  government  agencies  and 
schools  staggered  hours  are  helpful  to 
transit  and  traffic.  But  there  is  a  distinct 
limitation  on  total  public  efficiency. 

Mr.  Williams  observes  that  the 
heart  of  Washington  has  already 
expanded  over  an  area  larger  than 
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the  central  business  area  of  any 
city  of  comparable  size  in  the  world 
and  he  recommends  a  study  for 
rapid  transit  facilities. 

Mr.  Williams  recommends  the 
reorganization  of  the  Public  Utilities 
Commission  to  include  a  Transit 
Bureau  headed  by  a  Transit  Co- 
ordinator; the  establishment  of  an 
independent  Department  of  Traffic 
and  Transportation  charged  with 
the  facilitation  of  all  vehicular  and 
pedestrian  traffic,  with  a  Com- 


mercial Vehicle  Bureau,  and  finally 
he  recommends  the  establishment  of 
an  Interim  Metropolitan  Trans- 
portation Study  Commission  and  a 
Coordinated  Transport  Authority 
with  power  to  finance,  through 
revenue  bonds,  rapid  transit  express 
highways,  bridges,  auto  parking  and 
bus  terminals,  and  construct,  main- 
tain and  operate,  lease  or  otherwise, 
convenient  and  comfortable  trans- 
portation to  the  Washington  Met- 
ropolitan Area. 


Conclusion  of  Conference  Announcement 


missioners  for  an  office  staff. 

Grover  F.  Clements  was  selected 
by  the  Commission  as  its  Director. 

The  Planning  Commission  spon- 
sored a  State  Rural  Zoning  law  in 
1947  and  by  November,  1948  rural 
zoning  had  become  effective  in  16 
out  of  18  townships  in  Franklin 
County.  Under  a  metropolitan  park 
plan  two  large  parks  and  two  small- 
er ones,  totaling  500  acres,  have 
already  been  acquired  and  opened 
for  recreational  purposes. 

In  1950  the  County  Planning 
Commission  became  the  Franklin 
County  Regional  Planning  Com- 
mission. The  commission  is  com- 
posed of  thirty  members  repre- 
senting different  municipalities,  the 
city  of  Columbus,  the  townships  and 
the  county.  Nine  members  of  the 
commission  do  not  represent  any 
particular  community  but  are  se- 
lected from  the  citizenry  as  a  whole. 
The  men  on  the  Commission  are 
unpaid  and  give  freely  of  their  time. 


The  aim  is  to  make  the  regional 
planning  office  a  clearing  house  for 
all  information  pertaining  to  land 
and  land  uses,  housing,  indus- 
try, land  ownership,  population, 
topography  and  similar  subjects. 
The  Regional  Planning  Commission, 
on  coming  into  existence,  ordered  a 
thorough  study  of  traffic  needs  and 
asked  that  a  system  of  freeways 
and  expressways  be  studied.  Con- 
sultants were  employed.  The  plan 
of  expressways  and  feeders  was 
finally  approved,  in  general,  by  all 
agencies  of  government  and  a  bond 
issue  of  eight  and  a  half  million 
dollars  voted  to  start  the  project 
This  with  the  Ohio  Highway  De- 
partment and  Federal  Government 
aid  should  make  available  some 
forty  million  dollars  over  a  period 
of  several  years.  This  should  com- 
plete about  half  of  the  whole  express- 
way project,  the  whole  of  which  is 
estimated  to  cost  about  ninety 
million  dollars. 
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HOUSE  HEARINGS  ON  THE  DINOSAUR  DAMS 

In  the  years  since  the  establishment  of  the  National  Park  Service  which 
inherited  the  national  parks  already  created  under  various  mandates  of 
Congress  and  later  the  various  national  monuments  created  by  Executive 
Order  under  the  Antiquities  Act  of  1906  and  otherwise,  we  have  seen  a 
coherent  system  emerge,  generally  adhering  in  principle  and  practice  to 
the  directives  of  the  Act  of  Aug.  25,  1916  that  the  national  parks  and 
monuments  should  conserve  the  scenery  and  natural  and  historic  objects 
and  the  wildlife  in  the  national  parks  and  in  monuments  and  that  the 
National  Park  Service  should  provide  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  same  in 
such  manner  and  by  such  means  as  will  leave  them  unimpaired  for  the 
enjoyment  of  future  generations.  We  have  seen  and  we  shall  see  pro- 
posals to  make  other  uses  of  these  possessions  of  all  the  people  in  order  to 
bring  special  economic  gain  to  a  few. 

The  National  Park  Service  has  probably  refused  to  consider  more  areas 
for  national  parks  or  national  monuments  than  any  other  Federal  agency. 
Even  when  the  areas  were  promised  as  gifts,  the  National  Park  Service 
has  consistently  declined  to  accept  areas  which  did  not  meet  the  high 
standards  established  for  national  parks  and  national  monuments.  But 
once  set  aside  by  Act  of  Congress  or  by  Executive  Order  of  the  President, 
the  National  Park  Service  has  sought  to  defend  these  precious  areas  from 
all  uses  incompatible  with  the  purpose  for  which  the  areas  were  brought 
under  Federal  protection. 

There  is  nothing  new  in  the  present  controversy  over  the  proposed 
dams  and  reservoirs  in  Dinosaur  National  Monument  from  the  proposed 
dams  in  the  Yellowstone  National  Park  a  generation  ago,  and  many  in- 
tervening proposals.  All  would  bring  some  economic  gains  to  groups  of 
nearby  people.  All  would  confiscate  property  values  of  the  American 
people. 

The  Dinosaur  National  Monument  was  established  in  1915  under  the 
Antiquities  Act  of  1906  by  Executive  Order,  as  authorized  to  preserve  the 
dinosaur  remains.  In  1938  the  Monument  was  extended  by  Executive 
Order  of  the  President  to  include  the  spectacular  canyons  of  the  Green 
and  Yampa  Rivers.  Fred  Packard,  Executive  Secretary  of  the  National 
Parks  Association,  has  outlined  the  results  of  the  public  hearing  granted 
in  1950  by  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Oscar  Chapman  and  contained  in  his 
recommendations  to  the  President  under  date  of  December  4,  1952  which 
specifically  deleted  Echo  Park  and  Split  Mountain. 
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And  there  the  matter  rested  when  the  new  administration  came  in. 
In  April  1953,  three  House  Bills  (H.R.  4443,  4449  and  4463)  and  one 
Senate  Bill  were  introduced  into  Congress  to  authorize  the  Upper  Colorado 
project  including  Echo  Park  in  the  first  phase  of  construction. 

In  December,  1953  the  conservation  organizations  were  astonished  to 
learn  that,  on  the  recommendation  of  Under  Secretary  Ralph  Tudor, 
Secretary  McKay  had  recommended  to  the  President  the  invasion  of 
Dinosaur  National  Monument  in  the  Upper  Colorado  project.  The  recom- 
mendations of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  were  sent  to  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  which  so  far  has  not  made  public  a  report.  Hearings  before  the 
House  Subcommittee  on  Irrigation  and  Reclamation  of  the  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  Committee  began  on  January  18  and  ran  through  two  ses- 
sions a  day  for  seven  days  to  hear  the  proponents.  Then  General  Grant 
opened  the  case  for  the  opponents. 

UNDER  SECRETARY  TUDOR 

The  members  of  the  Subcommittee,  under  the  able  chairmanship  of 
Representative  William  H.  Harrison  of  Wyoming,  listened  carefully  to 
the  witnesses.  The  hearings  opened  with  the  statement  of  Under  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  Ralph  A.  Tudor,  who  explained  that  Secretary  McKay 
had  transmitted  the  Department's  Recommendations  on  the  Upper  Color- 
ado River  Storage  Project  to  the  President  through  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget.  His  report  to  this  Committee  of  Congress,  therefore,  is  still  sub- 
ject to  the  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  the  President. 

Mr.  Tudor  traced  the  history  of  the  Colorado  River  Compact  of  1922 
and  the  comprehensive  plan  presented  in  1947  as  an  inventory  of  po- 
tential projects,  which  was  published  as  House  Document  419,  80th 
Congress,  with  recommendations  pointing  to  the  need  for  a  determination 
by  the  upper  basin  States  of  their  rights  to  utilize  the  waters  of  the  Colorado 
River  System.  In  1948,  the  Upper  Colorado  River  Basin  Compact  divided 
the  waters  available  to  the  upper  basin  States  among  these  States.  Accord- 
ing to  the  statement: 

"The  plan  envisions  construction  of  a  series  of  holdover  storage  reservoirs  in  the 
upper  basin  of  the  Colorado  River,  to  enable  the  upper  basin  States  to  meet  their  com- 
mitment to  the  lower  basin  States,  while  permitting  full  development  and  utilization 
of  the  waters  available  to  the  upper  basin  States.  Power  potentials  at  the  reservoirs 
will  be  developed  to  provide  revenues  for  assistance  in  repayment  of  irrigation  costs 
which  exceed  the  repayment  ability  of  water  users,  and  to  assist  in  meeting  the  growing 
demands  for  power  in  the  West.  Along  with  the  system  of  holdover  reservoirs,  will  be 
a  series  of  participating  projects  to  put  available  waters  to  beneficial  use  for  irrigation 
and  municipal  and  industrial  water  supply  purposes.  Wherever  feasible,  and  economically 
justified,  the  participating  projects  will  include  provision  for  hydroelectric  power  de- 
velopment. In  addition  to  trie  holdover  storage  reservoirs  and  the  participating  projects, 
some  seasonal  storage  units  will  be  required.  The  participating  projects  will  benefit 
through  the  use  of  net  power  revenues  from  the  power  installations  to  assist  in  irrigation 
repayment." 

Mr.  Tudor  outlined  the  various  services  rendered  by  other  bureaus  in 
the  Department  of  the  Interior,  but  his  estimate  of  the  services  of  the 
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National  Park  Service  hardly  covered  its  field  of  operation.    Said  Mr. 
Tudor: 

"The  National  Park  Service  has  already  made  a  general  survey  of  recreational  re- 
sources of  the  Colorado  basin  as  its  part  in  developing  the  plan  under  consideration. 
Preliminary  examinations  have  been  made  of  each  reservoir  site  contemplated  for  use 
in  the  Colorado  River  Storage  Project.  Further  detailed  studies  of  each  storage  project 
reservoir  will  be  required  to  plan  appropriate  facilities  for  recreational  use  of  the  reser- 
voirs, surveys  and  salvage  in  cooperation  with  the  Smithsonian  Institution  and  local 
interests  of  archeological  remains  that  may  be  endangered  by  inundation,  and  carrying 
on  the  developments  in  connection  with  the  plan  which  are  of  national  interest  and 
which  would  be  handled  as  a  part  of  the  National  Park  System." 

Not  one  word  concerning  the  principal  function  of  the  National  Park 
Service  under  the  mandate  of  Congress  which  is  to  protect  the  national 
parks  and  national  monuments  and  preserve  them  for  the  use  and  enjoy- 
ment of  future  generations.  The  functions  mentioned  by  the  Under  Sec- 
retary are  comparatively  incidental  to  the  principal  purposes  of  the  Service. 
It  is  true  that  the  National  Park  Service  has  been  directed  by  legislation 
to  cooperate  with  the  Corps  of  Engineers  in  making  recreational  plans  in 
connection  with  its  reservoirs,  but  these  areas  are  not  national  parks  or  national 
monuments;  they  are  recreational  areas  and  most  of  them  are  being  turned 
over  to  States  or  local  governments  for  administration.  The  manifest 
duty  of  the  National  Park  Service  under  the  law  to  protect  Dinosaur 
National  Monument  is  not  even  mentioned. 

Later  in  his  statement  Mr.  Tudor  laid  great  stress  on  the  fact  that 
Echo  Park  and  Split  Mountain  dams  in  Dinosaur  National  Monument 
were  a  part  of  the  plan  as  originally  proposed  (and  on  which  we  understand 
considerable  money  had  been  spent  on  surveys.)  He  stated  specifically: 

"The  opposition  to  the  two  dams  in  question  arises  from  persons  and  organizations 
interested  in  the  national  parks  and  their  desire  to  preserve  the  Dinosaur  National 
Monument  in  its  present  natural  state." 

In  view  of  the  enabling  act  creating  the  National  Park  Service,  con- 
servation groups  would  like  to  see  the  law  carried  out  without  exception. 
They  have  no  personal  interest  in  their  stand  in  the  sense  that  local  groups 
have  personal  interest  in  securing  economic  advantages  from  property 
owned  by  the  public.  Mr.  Tudor  proceeded: 

"Echo  Park  Dam,  in  particular,  will  create  a  large  reservoir  within  this  Monument 
and  will  alter  its  appearance  and  the  existing  conditions.  It  is  a  matter  of  personal 
opinion  as  to  the  extent  of  the  harm  that  may  be  created  by  this  reservoir.  My  own 
feeling  is  that  the  alteration  will  be  substantial  and  if  conflicting  interests  did  not  exist, 
I  would  prefer  to  see  the  Monument  remain  in  its  natural  state.  However,  I  do  feel  that 
if  the  dam  is  built,  the  beauty  of  the  park  will  by  no  means  be  destroyed  and  it  will 
remain  an  area  of  great  attraction  to  many  people." 

But  not,  Mr.  Secretary  a  National  Monument  as  defined  by  law.  We 
all  realize  that  recreational  facilities  developed  around  reservoirs,  if  well 
planned,  attract  a  great  many  visitors,  particularly  from  the  nearby  region, 
but  these  recreational  areas  are  in  no  way  to  be  confused  with  national 
parks  or  national  monuments. 
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Mr.  Tudor  then  presented  figures  on  the  various  substitute  sites  as 
furnished  him  by  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation.  His  trip  to  Dinosaur  con- 
vinced him  that  no  alternate  site  for  Echo  Park  is  feasible.  His  evaporation 
figures  are  questioned  by  General  Grant,  as  will  be  seen  in  his  statement. 
In  these  proposals  to  alter  the  scenery  in  Dinosaur  National  Monument, 
it  seems  to  be  overlooked  that  Congress  will,  if  it  authorizes  the  building 
of  these  two  dams  in  the  Monument,  be  nullifying  in  this  case  definite 
provisions  contained  in  the  basic  legislation  creating  the  National  Park 
Service.  It  was  brought  out  in  the  testimony  before  the  Committee  that 
the  Director  of  the  National  Park  Service  is  opposed  to  the  invasion  of 
the  Monument,  but  is  willing  to  cooperate  in  drawing  up  plans  for  a 
$21,000,000  improvement  program  to  mitigate  the  damage  inflicted,  includ- 
ing needed  access  roads! 

POWER  THE  FIRST  OBJECTIVE 

In  all  the  rather  complicated  figures  presented  by  E.  0.  Larson,  Regional 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  it  would  seem  that  he  expects  Echo 
Park  and  Glen  Canyon,  to  be  built  as  a  first  phase,  would  develop  electric 
energy  which  would  help  pay  for  irrigation  cost  under  the  reclamation 
law.  But  nowhere  in  all  this  economic  set-up  is  there  any  provision  for 
compensation  to  the  people  of  the  United  States  for  the  park  values  con- 
fiscated. Under  existing  law  the  Monument  cannot  be  invaded.  And  the 
amendments  to  the  Federal  Water  Power  Act  of  1920  adopted  in  1921  and 
1935  prohibit  specifically  the  use  of  national  monuments  or  national  parks 
for  power  projects  licensed  by  the  Federal  Power  Commission.  In  equity 
is  it  fair  for  the  Congress  to  enact  legislation  to  permit  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  do  what  it  prohibits  private  enterprise,  under  the  Federal  Water 
Power  Act,  from  doing? 

When  it  is  considered  that  the  areas  administered  by  the  National 
Park  Service  constitute  less  than  one  percent  of  the  entire  United  States, 
it  would  seem  that  the  agencies  of  the  Federal  Government  might  avoid 
these  hampering  controversies  by  proposing  irrigation,  power  and  flood 
control  works  in  the  ninety-nine  percent  of  the  United  States  which  is  not 
protected  by  law  from  these  activities.  If  such  a  policy  were  adopted  by 
the  Department  of  the  Interior,  a  great  deal  of  goodwill  would  be  engen- 
dered for  all  beneficial  water  projects,  a  great  deal  of  time  and  money 
would  be  saved,  and  there  is  no  present  indication  that  the  water  projects 
would  be  less  useful  than  these  controversial  proposals  backed  through 
years  of  delay. 

Much  of  the  time  at  the  hearings  was  taken  up  by  the  representatives 
of  Colorado  and  Utah  who  believe  that  they  need  the  two  dams  in  Dinosaur 
National  Monument  in  the  Upper  Colorado  Water  System,  but  General 
Grant  and  other  witnesses  presented  testimony  to  show  that  these  sites 
are  not  essential  to  an  overall  beneficial  water  project  for  the  citizens  of 
Colorado  and  Utah. 
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STATEMENT  OF  U.  S.  GRANT  SRD,  PRESIDENT 
AMERICAN  PLANNING  AND  Civic  ASSOCIATION 

On  behalf  of  the  American  Planning  and  Civic  Association,  of  which 
I  am  President,  I  have  the  honor  to  appear  before  you  in  protest  against 
the  inclusion  in  the  Upper  Colorado  Storage  Project  of  the  Echo  Park 
dam  or  any  other  dam  inside  of  the  Dinosaur  National  Monument,  or  in 
any  other  monument  or  National  Park  in  the  region.  In  case  you  are  not 
familiar  with  our  Association  and  its  work,  let  me  add  that,  starting  with 
the  Park  and  Outdoor  Art  Association  in  1897  and  its  merger  with  the 
American  League  for  Civic  Improvement*^  1904  to  form  the  American 
Civic  Association,  by  a  succession  of  affiliations  with  others  in  the  same 
field  the  Association  has  for  57  years  now  been  in  the  forefront  of  the  fight 
for  the  conservation  of  our  natural  resources,  the  preservation  of  our  mar- 
vels of  scenic  beauty,  and  for  the  protection  of  national  parks  and  state 
parks  against  commercial  and  other  encroachments  that  violate  the  pri- 
mary purpose  for  which  they  were  set  apart.  It  is  proud  to  claim  having 
had  an  effective  part  in  securing  the  establishment  of  the  National  Park 
Service. 

It  is  therefore  with  a  background  of  more  than  half  a  century's  con- 
nection with  the  citizens'  efforts  to  make  our  country  a  more  attractive 
and  agreeable  place  in  which  to  work  and  live,  and  to  save  for  future  gen- 
erations those  natural  areas  and  formations  from  which  we  have  drawn 
improved  health  and  inspiration,  and  with  a  sincere  desire  to  provide  for 
the  sound  economic  development  of  the  Upper  Colorado  Basin,  that  we 
strongly  recommend  to  your  Committee  the  passage  of  legislation  (1) 
authorizing  the  immediate  construction  of  the  following  dams,  namely, 
Flaming  Gorge,  Cross  Mountain,  Whitewater  (Bridgeport),  and  Glen 
Canyon;  and  (2)  authorizing  and  directing  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  to 
proceed  with  the  revision  of  the  1950  Upper  Colorado  Storage  project 
eliminating  therefrom  the  Echo  Park  and  Split  Mountain  dams  and  any 
other  projects  which  would  encroach  upon  or  damage  any  National  Monu- 
ment or  National  Park. 

This  would  be  in  accord  with  the  policy  long  established  by  Congress 
and  approved  by  the  Chief  Executive,  and  expressed  in  the  1921  and  1935 
amendments  to  the  Federal  Power  Act  (approved  June  10,  1920,  Public 
280,66th  Congress).  In  these  amendments  the  Federal  Power  Commission 
was  prohibited  from  granting  permits  to  private  enterprise  for  any  develop- 
ments in  National  Parks  or  National  Monuments.  It  would  be  strange 
indeed  for  Congress  to  authorize  a  Government  agency  like  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation  to  violate  such  an  established  policy  and  to  do  what  pri- 
vate enterprise  is  not  allowed  to  do,  namely  to  do  irreparable  damage  to 
a  scenic  area  legally  set  aside  after  careful  study  for  the  edification,  instruc- 
tion and  inspiration  of  our  people  so  as  to  protect  it  against  just  such  ex- 
ploitation as  is  now  proposed.  The  fact  that  the  Under  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  said  he  knew  of  no  such  prohibitory  law  indicates  that  the  people 
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in  the  Bureau  did  not  think  such  a  law  worth  mentioning,  certainly  they 
have  shown  little  regard  for  the  policy  it  sought  to  establish. 

The  claim  that  the  Echo  Park  dam  is  essential  to  any  Upper  Colorado 
Storage  project  is  a  statement  constantly  repeated  by  the  proponents, 
the  justification  for  which  seems  to  rest  on  repetition,  as  no  facts  in  support 
have  been  adduced  except  the  seemingly  erroneous  and  misleading  argu- 
ment of  an  alleged  intolerable  evaporation  loss,  if  the  Echo  Park  dam  be 
eliminated.  The  weakness  of  this  latter  argument  can  best  be  brought  out 
as  we  proceed  with  the  question  of  developing  possible  alternative  sites  in 
lieu  of  the  two  objectionable  ones  which  lie  within  the  Monument.  But 
before  taking  up  that  somew|jpLt  intricate  subject,  may  I  clear  up  one  or 
two  other  points  that  have  been  used  for  such  smoke  screen  value  as  they 
might  develop.  Manifestly  the  proponents  of  the  Echo  Park  dam  are 
honestly  convinced  that  without  it  there  can  be  no  Upper  Colorado  pro- 
ject; but  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation's  fanatical  insistence  upon  this  view 
in  the  face  of  the  information  about  possible  alternatives  in  its  own  reports, 
its  evident  unwillingness  to  investigate  possible  alternatives  without 
prejudice,  its  readiness  to  sacrifice  any  part  of  the  program  in  order  to 
gain  this  point  (for  instance,  omitting  Flaming  Gorge  from  the  present 
recommendation,  and  with  it  the  needed  supply  of  water  to  Utah  by 
gravity),  all  these  apparent  facts  have  forced  on  me,  against  my  will,  the 
inference  that  this  is  a  jurisdictional  matter  with  the  Bureau,  that  for  38 
years  it  and  its  projects  have  been  kept  out  of  our  National  Parks  and 
Monuments,  that  now  it  sees  an  opportunity  for  a  break-through  and  a 
precedent  for  future  opportunities,  and  hence  the  urgency  and  importance 
of  getting  legislative  sanction  for  the  Echo  Park  dam,  even  if  the  rest  of 
the  over-all  and  much  needed  program  has  to  be  postponed  indefinitely. 
Please  do  not  misunderstand  me,  I  make  no  accusation.  I  am  merely 
mentioning  an  inference  forced  upon  me,  so  that  you  Gentlemen  of  the 
Committee  may  be  aware  of  a  possible  prejudice  in  the  Bureau's  brushoff 
of  our  claim  that  a  sound  program  is  possible  without  Echo  Park.  You 
are  doubtless  aware  of  the  proposals  for  dams  or  reservoirs  encroaching 
on  Yellowstone  National  Park,  Glacier  National  Park,  The  Grand  Canyon, 
Mammoth  Cave,  etc.  You  will  be  able  to  judge  whether  I  am  wrong  in 
this  surmise. 

The  plea  that  the  explicit  exemption  of  the  Brown  Park  development 
in  the  Executive  Order  setting  up  the  present  boundaries  of  the  Monument 
opens  it  to  any  other  destructive  encroachment,  is  first  on  the  list.  The 
said  project  is  that  otherwise  known  as  the  Old  Lodore  Canyon  dam. 
This  site  is  in  the  very  northern  tip  of  the  Monument,  and  would  affect 
the  upper  Green  River  canyon  without  drowning  out  the  most  impressive 
scenery,  the  most  interesting  geological  formations.  It  was  a  regrettable 
exemption,  but  made  in  all  fairness  because  at  the  time  this  project  already 
had  a  just  claim  to  consideration  and  was  thought  terribly  important, 
like  the  Echo  Park  project  now.  However,  on  further  study  it  has  ap- 
parently been  abandoned  by  its  votaries  as  not  all  it  was  thought  to  be. 
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None  of  us  who  are  opposing  the  Echo  Park  project  have  for  a  moment 
thought  that  it  would  reach  the  dinosaur  fossil  deposits.  The  repeated 
assurance  that  it  will  not,  even  repeated  in  the  presentations  made  to  you, 
is  just  another  effort  to  divert  attention  from  the  main  issue. 

The  program  of  development  proposed  in  the  Bureau's  1950  Report, 
has  been  termed  by  a  reliable  authority  "actually  a  preliminary  treatment 
of  a  plan  to  provide  regulatory  storage  capacity  for  the  Upper  Colorado 
River  Basin  without  full  development  of  sufficient  fundamental  data  for 
the  comprehensive  planning  of  such  a  system.  .  .  When  major  questions 
remain  unsolved,  premature  authorization  may  actually  hamper  and 
restrict  future  planning."  I  concur  fully  in  the  quoted  opinion,  and  for 
this  reason  have  recommended  the  authorization  for  immediate  construc- 
tion only  of  projects  about  the  soundness  of  which  there  seems  to  be  little 
disagreement,  and  which  will  at  least  make  a  beginning.  It  is  doubtless 
evident  to  your  Committee  that,  except  for  the  insistence  of  the  Reclama- 
tion Bureau  on  starting  the  Echo  Park  dam  and  no  other,  three  years  pro- 
gress might  already  have  been  made. 

The  1950  program  proposes  five  dams  on  the  Green  River,  three  on  the 
Gunnison,  one  on  the  San  Juan  and  none  at  all  on  the  upper  Colorado  itself. 
While  this  is  partly  due  to  less  inviting  sites  on  some  rivers  than  on  others, 
it  would  seem  the  part  of  wisdom  to  try  to  get  a  more  balanced  program. 
For  instance,  a  drop  of  1,170  feet  in  about  120  miles  on  the  San  Juan  is 
entirely  ignored.  As  the  San  Juan  will  be  delivering  the  greatest  amount 
of  silt  (31,800  acre  feet  annually)  into  the  expensive  and  really  important 
Glen  Canyon  reservoir  from  below  the  Navajo  (Martinez)  dam  there  are 
practical  reasons  for  reconsidering  the  Bluff  or  Chinle  site.  No  reason  is 
given  or  evident  for  its  omission.  It  will  have  a  fairly  high  evaporation 
factor  but  will  store  water  not  stored  elsewhere  until  it  reaches  Glen  Canyon. 
Its  potential  6,920,000  acre  feet  of  storage  and  85,000  installed  KW  power 
capacity  could  play  an  appreciable  part  in  finding  substitutes  for  Echo  Park. 

In  this  connection  it  is  pertinent  to  point  out  that  the  present  recom- 
mendation of  the  Bureau  is  for  the  immediate  authorization  of  Echo  Park 
and  Glen  Canyon  dams  only,  together  with  Navajo  as  a  separate  project 
though  necessarily  an  intrinsic  element  of  the  over-all  program.  This 
leaves  out  Flaming  Gorge,  from  which  reservoir  the  Uinta  Basin  in  Utah 
was  to  receive  its  water  by  gravity.  In  order  to  pass  over  this  omission, 
the  Bureau  mentions  that  Utah  can  be  supplied  its  water  by  pumping 
from  Echo  Park.  The  good  people  of  Utah  doubtless  realize  that  this  will 
make  it  more  expensive,  will  place  their  irrigation  demands  in  competition 
with  the  power  demands  that  are  to  be  created,  and  can  hardly  be  to  their 
advantage. 

As  to  the  economic  soundness  of  the  program,  it  is  pertinent  that  the 
irrigation  projects  will  not  be  self  liquidating  but  will  be  subsidized  by 
expected  profits  from  the  power  features.  The  5.5  mills  proposed  in  1950 
as  the  cost  to  be  charged  per  KWH  was  questioned.  In  the  meantime  con- 
struction costs  have  gone  up,  the  Bureau  estimates  12.8%  rise,  and  in  its 
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last  report  the  Bureau  proposed  6  mills  to  pay  out  in  fifty  years,  and  speaks 
of  7  mills  for  a  shorter  period  of  liquidation.  This  approaches  the  stated 
cost  of  power  production  by  other  means  in  the  general  area.  In  view  of 
the  statement  of  the  President's  Water  Resources  Policy  Commission 
(Vol.  II  pg.  371)  that  "the  extent  to  which  the  undeveloped  power  potential 
of  the  Colorado  Basin  could  or  would  be  utilized  is  largely  undetermined 
at  this  time  and  this  presents  a  problem  for  future  study,"  it  seems  likely, 
in  spite  of  enthusiastic  claims  of  some  to  the  contrary,  that  a  market  for 
the  big  power  output  expected  to  pay  for  the  program  will  have  to  be 
created  artificially,  that  is  by  using  all  the  inducements  generally  covered 
by  the  terms  "public  relations"  and  "propaganda."  The  artificial  develop- 
ment of  such  a  market  may  not  prove  the  blessing  anticipated  by  local 
chambers  of  commerce,  and  when  the  participating  irrigation  projects 
have  developed  they  may  find  themselves  dependent  on  getting  water 
already  preempted  for  power,  a  competition  in  which  they  are  only  too 
likely  to  be  the  least  favored.  While  estimates  of  construction  costs  are 
not  to  be  taken  too  seriously  these  days,  it  may  be  asked  whether  even 
the  6  mills  cost  is  enough  to  pay  for  the  distributing  lines  that  may  be 
necessary  to  reach  more  distant  markets,  should  the  local  market  prove 
inadequate. 

At  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior's  public  hearing  on  3  April  1950,  I  not 
only  protested  on  behalf  of  our  Association  against  the  breach  of  estab- 
lished policy  proposed  by  the  Echo  Park  and  Split  Mountain  dams,  but  I 
showed  that  they  were  quite  unnecessary,  there  being  in  the  second  phase 
of  the  Bureau's  program  projects  which  could  be  brought  forward  into 
the  first  phase,  and  the  Echo  Park  dam  postponed  to  the  second  phase, 
which  would  give  800,000  acre  feet  more  gross  storage  capacity  and 
153,000,000  KWH  more  annual  firm  power  at  a  cost  of  $88,300,000  more 
than  Echo  Park,  but  since  these  projects  were  in  the  program  it  was  merely 
a  question  of  which  fiscal  year  would  include  the  extra  appropriation, 
there  would  be  no  added  over-all  cost  and  no  added  evaporation — the 
Bureau's  own  program  included  the  evaporation  from  these  second  phase 
projects. 

Thus  the  Echo  Park  project  would  be  left  to  the  second  phase,  by 
which  time  the  whole  program  might  be  revised  and  a  better  one  adopted. 
In  the  meantime  the  people  of  the  Upper  Colorado  would  be  getting  more 
power  and  more  water  storage  than  if  Echo  Park  dam  had  been  built; 
but  the  Bureau's  fanatical  demand  for  Echo  Park  and  no  other  has  pre- 
vented anything  being  done. 

Well,  coming  to  the  second  phase  here  I  was  confronted  with  the  post- 
poned Echo  Park  dam  and  the  Split  Mountain  power  dam.  So,  for  the 
second  phase  I  suggested  the  construction,  or  at  least  serious  investigation, 
of  Desolation,  Bluff  and  New  Moab  sites,  which  would  give  1,130,000  more 
acre  feet  storage  and  181,000,000  KWH  more  firm  power  at  $59,400,000 
less  total  cost. 
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TABLE  1— RECLAMATION  BUREAU  PROPOSAL  AND  SUGGESTED 
ALTERNATIVE  IN  INITIAL  STAGE  OF  COLORADO  PROJECT. 


Reservoir  Project 

Gross 
storage  of 
water 

Annual 
firm 
power 

Estimated 
approximate 
cost 

Gray  Canyon 

Acre-feet 
2,000,000 

Kilowatt-hours 
1,018,000,000 

$178,600,000 

Gross  Mountain  .    . 

5,200,000 

335,000,000 

49,100,000 

Total             .    . 

7,200,000 

1,353,000,000 

227,700,000 

Echo  Park 

6,400,000 

1,200,000,000 

139,400,000 

Gain          .    .    .    . 

800,000 

153,000,000 

Additional  cost 

$88,300,000 

I  also  questioned  whether  the  water  supply  would  really  be  sufficient 
at  least  for  a  considerable  period  of  years,  to  fill  the  reservoirs  of  the  entire 
program,  so  that  some  of  the  second  phase  might  never  have  to  be  built. 
The  Bureau  itself  in  some  places  acknowledges  that  the  fulfillment  of  the 
interstate  contract  at  Lee  Ferry,  might  leave  only  4,900,000  acre-feet  for 
the  upper  basin,  although  elsewhere  it  calculates  that  7,500,000  might  be 
available.  I  have  found  no  provision  for  the  750,000  acre-feet  that  is  the 
Upper  Basin's  share  to  furnish  Mexico  under  the  international  compact. 
Actually  the  period  for  which  records  are  available  is  too  short  for  a  con- 
fident determination  of  how  much  water  will  be  available  in  the  upper 
basin.  In  any  case,  it  is  worthy  of  your  notice  that  the  Glen  Canyon 
reservoir,  the  one  with  the  greatest  capacity  and  the  greatest  evaporation 
will  afford  26,000,000  acre-feet  of  storage  or  even  more,  whereas  23,000,000 
acre-feet  is  the  total  active  storage  the  Bureau  estimates  as  necessary  to 
provide  the  promised  flow  by  Lee's  Ferry  to  the  lower  basin.  Because  of 
the  very  high  evaporation  at  this  site  and  the  amount  of  silt  that  would 
be  coming  into  it  before  the  upstream  reservoirs  are  built  to  catch  some 
of  it,  there  may  be  some  question  as  to  the  economic  desirability  of  start- 
ing this  reservoir  early  in  the  first  phase.  However,  since  such  is  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Department,  this  project  has  been  included  in  our  recom- 
mendation for  legislation. 

In  my  suggestions  of  alternative  sites  for  substitution  in  the  second 
phase  I  made  an  error,  which  I  did  not  discover  until  after  the  hearing 
of  3  April  1950,  namely,  I  found  that  the  New  Moab  dam  would  back 
water  up  into  Arches  National  Monument  which  would  again  violate  our 
basic  principle.  However,  this  was  corrected  in  my  supplementary  Mem- 
orandum of  August  1950,  when  I  pointed  out  the  error  and  the  Dewey  site 
as  substitute,  which  could  have  more  than  double  (8,200,000  acre-feet)  the 
storage  capacity  and  (797,000,000  KWH)  firm  power  of  the  New  Moab 
site,  but  I  had  no  estimate  of  cost;  if  reduced  to  the  approximate  dimensions 
of  the  New  Moab  project,  the  cost  should  not  be  appreciably  different. 
Information  subsequently  obtained  confirms  this. 
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TABLE  2— RECLAMATION  BUREAU  PROPOSAL  AND  SUGGESTED 
ALTERNATIVE  IN  SECOND  PHASE  OF  COLORADO  PROJECT. 


Reservoir  project 

Gross 
storage  of 
water 

Annual 
firm 
power 

Estimated 
approximate 
cost 

Reclamation  Bureau  Proposal    .    .    . 
Echo  Park                                    .    .    . 

Acre-feet 
6,400,000 

Kilowatt-hours 
666,000,000 
720,000,000 

$139,400,000 
67,000,000 

Split  Mountain    

335,000 

Total                                    .    .    . 

6,735,000 

1,386,000,000 

$206,400,000 

Alternate  Possibility 
Desolation*                                      .    . 

900,000 

433,000,000 
289,000,000 
845,000,000 

33,000,000 
19,000,000 
95,000,000 

Bluff                         

3,000,000 

New  Moab  

3,965,000 

Total     

7,865,000 

1,567,000,000 

$147,000,000 

Increase  from  alternates 

1  130  000 

181,000,000 

$59,400,000 

Savings  from  alternates             .    .    . 

'      ' 

*  Including  some  overlapping 

with  Gray  Canyon. 

Meantime,  the  Bureau  had  thought  up  its  evaporation  argument  and 
alleged  that  the  proposed  substitution  would  involve  an  annual  loss  by 
evaporation  of  350,000  acre-feet.  I  challenged  this  in  my  August  1950 
Memorandum,  and  apparently  my  view  was  accepted,  as  now  the  alleged 
loss  is  between  100,000  and  200,000  acre-feet,  but  still  unacceptable,  even 
though  the  additional  storage  obtained  should  largely  compensate.  Ac- 
tually, the  data  on  which  the  evaporation  is  computed  are  meager,  the 
Bureau  apparently  uses  a  higher  co-efficient  than  the  Geological  Survey 
for  converting  pan  observations  into  reservoir  evaporation,  differences 
in  wind  conditions  and  similar  local  circumstances  are  not  taken  into 
consideration.  At  best,  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  stated  in  his  August 
6,  1950,  release  it  is  "a  comparatively  little  known  but  important  phase 
of  water  resources  development.  .  .  .  An  old  hydrologic  mystery.  .  .  .  No 
one  knows  just  how  much  moisture  the  atmosphere  demands  from  a  given 
expanse  of  water  under  different  climatic  conditions."  The  Department  is 
now  carrying  on  a  research  project  on  Lake  Hefner  near  Oklahoma  City  to 
obtain  better  information,  but  I  do  not  believe  any  conclusive  results  have 
yet  been  obtained.  Secretary  Tudor's  view  that  whatever  inaccuracies 
there  may  be  in  the  method  of  evaluating  the  evaporation  factor  applies 
to  all  equally  is  interesting.  While  it  may  serve  to  show  the  relative  evap- 
oration of  different  projects  among  themselves,  it  may  make  an  appreciable 
difference  in  the  absolute  result  with  which  we  come  out:  The  man  who 
has  $15.00  and  gives  away  $5.00  maintains  his  relative  position  with  the 
one  who  had  only  $3.00  and  gave  away  $1.00;  but  there  is  much  difference 
between  the  $10.00  one  has  left  and  the  $2.00  in  the  other's  pocket. 

I  do  not  have  the  basic  assumptions  made  in  arriving  at  the  relative 
evaporation  figures  in  the  table  accompanying  Mr.  Tudor's  statement, 
and  I  have  not  been  able  to  obtain  them  during  the  course  of  the  hearing. 
However,  it  may  be  noted  that,  if  the  evaporation  is  primarily  proportional 
to  the  area  and  the  height  of  the  reservoir,  as  he  states,  then  the  total 
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evaporation  for  the  High  Glen  Canyon  should  be  640,000  and  not  691,000 
acre-feet.  Moreover,  526,000  of  these  acre-feet  are  already  in  the  project 
as  recommended  by  the  Bureau  leaving  114,000  for  the  substitute  part. 
Subtracting  from  this  the  87,000  evaporated  in  Echo  Park  and  the  8,000 
at  Split  Mountain  (or  a  total  of  95,000)  the  actual  excess  the  Fourth  Alter- 
native suggested  by  Mr.  Tudor  would  have  only  19,000  acre-feet  a  year 
more  evaporation  that  the  Bureau's  program  with  Echo  Park  and  Split 
Mountain,  very  far  from  the  100,000  or  more  loss  that  is  his  justification 
for  insisting  on  keeping  the  two  dams  in  the  National  Monument  and 
destroying  the  special  scenic  and  recreational  value  for  which  it  was  set 
aside. 

TABLE  3— COMPARISON  OF  DEPARTMENT'S  SCHEDULE 
FOR  IMMEDIATE  ACTION  AND  GRANT'S 


Storage 
(acre-feet) 

Installed 
power  (kw) 

Estimated            Evapor- 
cost                   ation 
(1950  est.)       (acre-feet/ 
year) 

Reclamation's  proposal: 
Glen  Canyon 

26,000,000 

800,000 

$363,928,000        526,000 

Echo  Park 

6,460,000 

200,000 

165,356,000          87,000 

Navajo 

1,200,000 

30,000 

63,019,000          16,000 

Total 33,660,000 

Grant's  counterproposal: 

Flaming  Gorge 3,940,000 

Cross  Mountain 5,200,000 

Whitewater 880,000 

Glen  Canyon 26,000,000 


1,030,000        $592,303,000        629,000 


72,000 

60,000 

48,000 

800,000 


$  82,667,000 

50,991,000 

40,076,000 

363,928,000 


56,000 

70,000 

21,000 

526,000 


Total 

Counterproposal  results: 


36,020,000 

2,360,000 
more 


980,000        $537,662,000        673,000 


50,000 
less 


$  54,641,000 
less 


44,000* 
more 


To  indicate  how  tricky  this  subject  is,  if  instead  of  raising  the  Glen 
Canyon  dam  50  feet,  as  suggested  by  Mr.  Tudor,  you  should  raise  it  only 
39  feet,  and  then  figure  the  evaporation  in  the  same  proportion  as  for  the 
50  foot  raise,  it  may  be  shown  that  the  evaporation  for  this  alternative  is 
actually  less  than  with  the  two  objectionable  dams  in  the  program.  I 
would  not  wish  to  be  misunderstood  as  favoring  this  alternative,  because 
it  is  manifestly  desirable  to  get  more  storage  and  power  on  the  upper 
streams  rather  than  concentrated  at  Glen  Canyon. 

Leaving  the  specific  question  of  evaporation  for  a  moment,  and  con- 
sidering the  recommendation  made  in  my  opening  remarks  with  that 
made  by  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  (namely  the  authorization  of 
Flaming  Gorge,  Cross  Mountain,  Whitewater  or  Bridgeport,  and  Glen 
Canyon,  in  lieu  of  Echo  Park,  Glen  Canyon  and  Navajo  or  Martinez), 
we  find  my  recommendation  provides  2,360,000  acre-feet  more  storage, 

*  Evaporation  note:  The  added  storage,  times  average  evaporation  rate,  more  than 
offsets  the  difference.  Even  without  this  gain,  the  saving  in  total  cost  per  acre-foot  lost 
is  $1,240. 
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50,000  KW  less  installed  power,  44,000  more  evaporation,  and  costs 
$54,641,000  less.  In  the  days  of  austere  economy  is  it  not  better  policy  to 
start  the  program  without  its  harmful  features  and  save  $54,641,000? 
Since  the  projects  I  have  ventured  to  suggest  are  all  in  the  Bureau's  pro- 
gram they  cannot  be  objectionable  from  any  technical  standpoint,  and 
since  the  power  demand  will  not  have  been  built  up  according  to  the  Bureau 
until  1978,  the  small  difference  in  power  capacity  will  not  be  missed  until 
a  future  phase  permits  the  substitution  of  alternative  projects  picked  by 
the  Bureau  itself. 

Another  approach  is  of  interest :  Taking  my  recommendation  for  bring- 
ing Cross  Mountain  and  Gray  Canyon  projects  forward  into  the  first 
phase  in  lieu  of  Echo  Park  and  taking  the  Bureau's  figures  to  compute  the 
evaporation  we  find  a  total  evaporation  of  204,940  acre-feet,  which  looks 
big  compared  to  the  87,000  given  for  Echo  Park.  But  the  storage  provided 
in  the  upper  reaches  of  the  rivers  exceeds  the  Echo  Park  storage  by  800,000 
acre-feet,  so  that  an  equal  amount  less  storage  need  be  developed  at  Glen 
Canyon  in  the  first  phase,  where  evaporation  is  highest,  and  there  will 
be  an  actual  decrease  of  5,560  acre-feet  evaporation  loss. 

Others  will  discuss  the  National  Park  values  of  the  Monument,  and 
show  up  the  ridiculousness  of  the  claim  that  greater  recreational  values 
will  be  created  by  the  reservoir  in  the  Monument,  than  by  a  larger  reservoir 
elsewhere.  Lest  they  overlook  them,  however,  I  would  like  to  point  out 
that  the  Echo  Park  and  Split  Mountain  dams  will  flood  out  Echo  Park, 
Castle  Park,  Island  Park,  Rainbow  Park  and  Little  Park,  the  places  where 
visitors  can  camp  and  from  which  the  canyons  are  entered.  To  say  that 
the  damage  to  the  Monument  would  not  be  substantial  is  just  evidence  of 
entire  misunderstanding  of  such  values  and  the  kind  of  recreation  to  be 
got  from  a  visit  to  such  a  region.  I  have  a  large  accumulation  of  testimon- 
ials to  the  value  and  unique  character  of  this  bit  of  our  country. 

Equally  in  error  is  the  statement  that  no  one  visits  the  Monument. 
It  is  relatively  inaccessible,  but  that  will  be  corrected  when  adequate  ap- 
propriations for  development  are  made  available.  The  same  appropriation 
($17,796,000)  proposed  by  the  Reclamation  service  for  recreational  develop- 
ment of  the  proposed  artificial  lake  and  organized  Jones  Beach  effects  will 
do  the  job.  In  1952,  13,688  people  visited  the  Monument  and  157  went 
down  the  river  in  boats;  in  1953  there  were  22,334  visitors,  of  whom  502 
made  the  river  trip.  This  compares  with  the  19,575  who  visited  Yellow- 
stone in  1910.  There  is  no  question  but  that  we  need  more  park  space  of 
all  kinds  to  accommodate  our  growing  population,  what  has  been  developed 
is  over  congested  and  crowded  now.  May  Congress  at  least  save  what 
has  already  been  set  aside. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  like  to  emphasize  that  I  have  used  only  the  facts 
and  figures  given  by  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation.  Having  no  field  force 
or  opportunity  to  make  scientific  investigations  for  myself  I  have  not  ven- 
tured to  propose  any  new  sites,  but  merely  to  show  that  by  their  own  data 
the  Echo  Park  and  Split  Mountain  projects  are  not  necessary  either  to  give 
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the  needed  storage,  the  needed  ultimate  electrical  power,  or  to  keep  within 
the  total  cost  limit.  I  am  confident,  and  I  hope  you  are  convinced  also, 
that  the  evaporation  loss  is  not,  or  at  least  need  not  be  as  substantial  as 
the  100,000  acre-feet  which  have  persuaded  Mr.  Tudor  to  favor  these 
projects,  that  in  fact  an  unprejudiced  revision  of  the  program  without 
these  two  projects  would  show  that  such  a  program  is  feasible  and  econ- 
omically justified.  When  we  consider  the  reports  of  wastage  of  water 
from  leaky  canals  and  other  causes,  it  is  hard  to  understand  the  insistence 
upon  the  figures  offered  to  show  a  substantial  loss  by  using  alternative 
sites.  This  argument  certainly  does  not  even  exist  as  to  the  early  stage, 
since  the  substitute  sites  I  have  recommended  are  already  in  the  program, 
are  to  be  built  anyway  and  therefore  involve  no  additional  evaporation 
loss  to  the  program.  By  the  time  the  second  phase  is  reached,  the  Bureau 
will  presumably  have  made  more  adequate  field  investigations  and  will 
have  found  feasible  substitute  sites,  if  those  I  suggested  for  the  second 
phase  on  the  basis  of  the  Bureau's  previous  reports  are  really  found  to  be 
unsuitable.  Certainly,  if  the  canyons  of  the  Green  and  Yampa  Rivers 
had  not  been  created  to  tempt  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  to  invade  this 
National  Monument,  a  suitable  and  economically  justified  program  would 
be  proposed  by  the  Bureau  to  utilize  more  fully  the  natural  water  flow  in 
the  upper  basin  and  to  give  the  people  there  the  water  and  power  they  need. 
Let  that  program  be  found  now,  while  the  dams  to  which  there  is  no  ob- 
jection are  building. 

Finally,  I  wish  to  express  my  thanks  for  the  help  that  has  come  to  me 
from  many  sources,  the  voluntary  cooperative  work  of  other  engineers, 
and  the  valuable  suggestions  of  my  friends  in  the  conservation  field;  for 
this  is  not  entirely  a  local  issue,  but  has  nation-wide  impact,  and  many 
unheard  people  throughout  the  land  are  anxiously  waiting  to  see  whether 
the  policy  long  established  so  wisely  by  law  is  now  to  be  violated  unneces- 
sarily and  a  precedent  set  for  the  ultimate  destruction  of  the  wonders  of 
nature  that  are  one  of  the  valuable  assets  of  our  country. 
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SUMMARY  OF  THE  STATEMENT  OF  HORACE  M.  ALBRIGHT 

A  statement  of  Horace  M.  Albright,  former  Director  of  the  National 
Park  Service  and  now  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  the  American  Planning 
and  Civic  Association,  was  placed  in  the  record  by  Chairman  Harrison. 

By  the  Act  of  August  25,  1916,  the  National  Park  Service  was  created 
as  a  Bureau  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  to  administer  and  protect 
the  national  parks,  national  monuments  and  other  reservations  assigned 
to  its  jurisdiction.  .  . 

Since  the  enactment  of  this  law,  there  have  been  no  dams,  reservoirs 
or  other  structures  authorized  to  be  built  in  territory  under  the  protection 
of  the  National  Park  Service.  In  fact  the  only  infringement  of  the  basic 
policy  covering  national  park  administration  and  protection  was  the  Act 
of  Congress  passed  in  December,  1913  permitting  the  City  of  San  Francisco 
to  develop  the  Hetch-Hetchy  Valley  in  the  Yosemite  National  Park  for  a 
municipal  water  supply.  That  law  was  enacted  three  years  before  the 
passage  of  the  National  Park  Service  Act  of  August  25,  1916. 

All  conservationists  are  undoubtedly  in  sympathy  with  further  de- 
velopment of  the  Upper  Colorado  River.  However,  there  are  a  number  of 
damsites  that  can  be  utilized  without  invading  the  Dinosaur  National 
Monument.  While  some  might  be  more  expensive  and  others  might  not 
be  quite  as  effective  from  other  standpoints  as  the  proposed  Echo  Park 
project,  this  is  the  price  that  America  can  pay  for  the  maintenance  of  its 
national  park  and  monument  system  in  its  natural  condition. 

SUMMARY  OF  STATEMENT  BY  J.  W.  PENFOLD, 

WESTERN  REPRESENTATIVE  OF  THE 
IZAAK  WALTON  LEAGUE  OF  AMERICA 

Colorado  and  western  members  of  the  League,  and  the  League  na- 
tionally, are  not  opposed  to  the  development  of  the  Colorado  River.  We 
endorse  the  fundamental  purposes  and  objectives  of  the  Upper  Colorado 
Storage  Project.  We  recognize  that  if  the  West  is  to  develop  along  sound 
resource  lines  there  must  be  a  sound  and  coordinated  program  for  the  con- 
servation and  use  of  the  limited  supplies  of  water.  We  recognize  that  much 
of  the  water  originating  at  elevations  up  to  and  exceeding  14,000  feet  and 
dropping  nearly  three  miles  on  its  journey  to  the  sea  can  and  should  create 
energy  to  serve  human,  agricultural,  industrial  and  commercial  needs. 
We  recognize  that  world  demands  as  well  as  those  of  our  expanding  popula- 
tions mean  that  America  must  plan  for  the  optimum  production  of  foods 
and  fibers  from  all  suitable  lands  including  those  suitable  for  irrigation. 
We  recognize  that  under  the  1922  compact  there  must  be  some  such  storage 
plan  as  that  now  proposed,  if  the  upper  basin  States  are  to  be  able  to  make 
full  beneficial  use  of  the  waters  allotted  to  them. 

Moreover,  we  in  the  League  are  thoroughly  convinced  that  the  arid 
and  semi-arid  West  must  have  a  complete  water  conservation  program  that 
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extends  from  the  very  ridgepole  of  the  continental  divide  to  the  sea.  We 
believe  in  the  full  protection  of  timbered  and  grass  land  watersheds.  We 
believe  in  furthering  research  and  action  programs  designed  to  handle  our 
timber  stands  so  as  to  increase  the  yield  not  only  of  timber  but  also  water. 
We  believe  we  can  do  much  more  about  the  fearful  problem  of  siltation 
than  just  provide  storage  space  for  it  and  blithely  hope  future  generations 
will  face  the  issue  squarely. 

We  believe  our  engineers  and  scientists  are  fully  capable  of  solving  all 
of  these  matters.  We  are  confident  that  they  even  have  the  ability  to  figure 
out  how  the  canyons  of  the  Green  and  Yampa  within  Dinosaur  National 
Monument  can  be  preserved  and  still  fulfill  the  purposes  of  the  Upper 
Colorado  Storage  project. 

We  are  convinced  that  those  canyons  are  worth  preserving.  .  . 

Proponents  say — Dinosaur  is  inaccessible,  therefore  valueless.  If  we 
construct  the  dam  there  will  be  good  access  roads,  everybody  can  see  the 
area.  Moreover  the  lake  created  will  permit  them  to  see  it  from  boats. 

It's  quite  true  that  Dinosaur  is  relatively  inaccessible.  The  roads  are 
terrible  and  far  too  few.  The  value  is  there,  even  though  as  yet  untapped, 
in  just  exactly  the  same  sense  as  there  is  a  power  value  in  running  water, 
even  though  it  has  not  yet  been  harnessed  to  a  turbine.  A  dam  will  bring 
roads  to  be  sure.  But  consider  this:  a  couple  of  million  spent  over  the  next 
few  years  for  decent  park  roads  would  open  the  area  to  everyone.  The  cost 
for  the  dam  construction  access  road  alone  is  estimated  at  $10  million  or 
more.  .  . 

They  say — there  would  be  excellent  sport  fishing  in  the  reservoir  and  a 
great  recreation  industry  would  develop  around  it. 

There  is  little  reason  for  optimism  on  this  score.  From  what  I  can  learn 
from  the  fisheries  experts,  the  fishing  will  not  be  good.  .  . 

They  say — there  would  develop  on  Echo  Park  a  great  boating  type  of 
recreation. 

Perhaps  so.  .  .  It  is  pretty  easily  seen  that  the  boating  type  of  recreation 
is  tied  directly  to  the  fishing.  If  the  fishing  isn't  good,  there  isn't  any 
boating.  If  the  Denver  papers  on  Friday  report  poor  fishing  in  Granby,  the 
lake  is  just  about  deserted  over  the  weekend.  .  . 

They  say — the  canyons  of  the  Green  and  Yampa  will  not  be  damaged 
by  flooding,  matter  of  fact  would  be  improved. 

Everyone  is  entitled  to  his  own  opinion,  but  I  sure  do  thoroughly  dis- 
agree with  that  one.  I  don't  believe  I've  ever  run  into  anyone  who  has  been 
down  the  rivers  who  would  agree  with  it.  Excepted  of  course  are  those  who 
are  completely  committed  to  the  proposition  that  Echo  Park  must  be 
built,  whatever  it  takes.  They  are  apt  to  say  that  after  all  what  is  500  feet 
of  water  in  canyons  that  are  2,500  to  3,000  feet  deep?  Only  the  bottom 
section  will  be  affected.  Such  statements  are  misleading.  In  most  sections 
of  the  canyons  the  sheer  walls  are  not  over  400  to  600  feet  high,  then  they 
shelve  off  into  benches  or  into  slopes  going  on  up  to  high  points.  The 
beauty,  charm  and  scenic  values  of  Dinosaur  canyons  have  their  base  in 
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the  live  river,  the  sandy  beaches,  the  clumps  of  cottonwood,  boxelder  and 
juniper,  the  overhanging  cliffs,  and  the  first  few  hundred  feet  of  canyon  wall. 
Inundate  them  and  what  remains  will  be  of  no  more  value  than  the  hundreds 
and  hundreds  of  miles  of  flooded  river  canyon  that  we  now  have  or  will 
eventually  have  in  the  Colorado  drainage. 

They  say — of  course,  that  in  opposing  Echo  Park  we  want  to  bottle  up 
the  scenic  resource  and  selfishly  hang  on  to  it  for  the  rugged  and  selfish  few. 

Enough  women,  children,  aged  and  infirm  have  now  made  the  river 
trips  through  Dinosaur  to  lay  to  rest  forever  the  bugaboo  that  Dinosaur 
is  only  for  the  rugged  and  the  reckless.  Anyone  can  go  through,  and  safely, 
and  have  a  marvelous  time  doing  it.  We  want  it  saved,  so  the  people  will 
forever  have  that  opportunity. 

It  should  be  obvious  to  all  that  the  Izaak  Walton  League  and  all  other 
conservation  organizations  have  been  urging  for  years  that  the  Park 
Service  be  granted  such  minimum  funds  necessary  to  construct  and  im- 
prove access  roads  so  the  public  can  easily  and  safely  enter  the  Monument 
and  see  its  beauties,  and  provide  for  them  the  minimum  facilities  for  hu- 
man comfort  and  public  sanitation.  .  . 

During  the  past  several  years  while  the  Echo  Park  controversy  has 
been  debated  here,  there  and  everywhere,  the  proponents  of  the  project 
have  laid  great  stress  on  the  point  that  the  use  of  alternate  sites  would 
result  in  greater  evaporation  loss.  Reclamation  people  and  others  have 
usually  stated  this  loss  would  total  some  300,000  to  350,000  acre-feet 
annually.  I  understand  Under  Secretary  Tudor  now  says  that  evaporation 
loss  will  be  from  100,000  to  200,000  acre-feet.  Whatever  the  figure  is,  from 
a  theoretical  standpoint  perhaps  we  cannot  afford  such  an  increased  loss 
of  water  from  its  destined  beneficial  use.  I  say  theoretical  because  I  am 
sincerely  wondering  if  this  evaporation  loss  argument  is  not  just  a  bit 
academic.  I'm  wondering  if  we  may  not  be  straining  at  a  gnat  and  swallow- 
ing a  dinosaur. 

(Mr.  Penfold  then  presented  figures  from  authoritative  sources  showing 
a  substantial  seepage  loss  in  seven  Western  States.) 

I'm  certainly  in  no  position  to  comment  on  such  data  except  to  say  it 
looks  as  if  we  are  rather  generally  inefficient  and  are  wasting  a  lot  of  water. 
Certainly  a  very  substantial  portion  of  this  "lost"  water  finds  its  way  back 
into  the  water  courses  as  return  flow  and  is  available  for  use  farther  down 
stream.  .  .  I  do  feel  sure,  however,  that  these  widespread  water  losses 
throughout  the  Colorado  basin  make  one  wonder  whether  indeed  the  Echo 
Park  damsite  is  pivotal  and  whether  on  it  hinges  the  future  of  the  upper 
basin  States  and  the  West. 

In  conclusion  may  I  say  that  I've  been  in  the  Dinosaur  Monument 
many  times.  I  believe  I'm  pretty  familiar  with  it.  It  is  my  firm  conviction 
that  if  it  is  preserved  for  the  purposes  to  which  it  has  been  dedicated,  in 
the  long  run  it  will  serve  the  people  of  the  region  and  the  Nation  to  its 
maximum  and  to  their  best  good.  .  . 
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SUMMARY  OF  STATEMENT  OF  DAVID  R.  BROWER, 
EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR  OF  THE  SIERRA  CLUB 

The  Sierra  Club  is  a  national  organization  of  8,000  members  founded 
by  John  Muir,  Warren  OIney,  and  colleagues  to  explore,  enjoy,  and  protect 
the  Nation's  scenic  assets.  The  club's  headquarters  are  in  San  Francisco; 
its  members  live  in  46  States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  territories  and 
fifteen  foreign  countries.  I  have  also  been  asked  to  speak  in  behalf  of  the 
Federation  of  Western  Outdoor  Clubs,  a  group  of  31  organizations  in  the 
States  of  Washington,  Oregon,  California,  and  Utah  whose  total  member- 
ship exceeds  21,000.  .  . 

The  Congress  itself,  beginning  back  in  Lincoln's  administration  and 
continuing  to  this  moment,  has  diligently  sought  means  of  assuring  that 
the  best  of  our  scenery  is  not  to  be  sold,  or  given,  or  destroyed,  or  altered. 
It  is  to  be  preserved  unimpaired  for  the  enjoyment  of  this  and  future 
generations — one  of  the  finest  steps  in  land-use  administration  ever  devised 
in  the  history  of  the  world.  .  . 

Here  are  three  questions  we  feel  have  not  been  answered  properly  yet. 

1.  What  are  the  important  park  values  in  Dinosaur? 

2.  Would  they  be  destroyed  by  the  Echo  Park  and  Split  Mountain  dams? 

3.  Can  Dinosaur's  scenery  be  made  accessible  without  dams? 

As  you  may  have  guessed,  our  answer  is  that  this  area  has  superlative 
park  values.  They  would  indeed  be  destroyed  by  the  proposed  dams. 
And  the  dams  are  not  needed  to  make  this  area  accessible.  .  .  What  about 
the  park  values? 

I  am  tempted  to  set  myself  up  as  an  expert  on  this.  I  have  seen  a  lot 
of  outstanding  scenery  in  the  last  35  years  in  this  and  other  countries. 
In  Dinosaur  I  have  been  out  to  the  Quarry,  on  Harper's  Corner,  and  up 
on  Round  Top,  with  two  of  my  boys,  9  and  7  years  old.  I  have  floated  86 
miles  across  the  Monument,  from  Lily  Pond  through  Split  Mountain 
Gorge,  camping  at  Anderson  Hole,  Bull  Park,  Mantle's  Ranch,  Echo 
Park  and  Jones  Hole.  /  have  never  bad  a  scenic  experience  equal  to  that  one — 
and  as  a  native  Californian  I  fully  expect  to  be  hung  from  a  yard-arm  in 
San  Francisco  Bay  for  saying  so.  To  me,  and  to  the  200  other  Sierra  Club 
members  who  took  the  same  trip  last  summer,  it  is  a  magnificent  place.  .  . 

Would  the  dams  destroy  the  park  values?  My  own  opinion  is  that  the 
values  which  now  give  this  area  its  great  natural  significance  would  indeed 
be  destroyed  and  that  if  you  should  be  led  into  the  mistake  of  authorizing 
those  dams,  you  should  at  the  same  time  throw  the  area  out  of  the  Park 
System.  We  should,  if  that  tragedy  came  about,  let  the  States  develop 
the  recreation  area,  chiefly  of  local  value,  that  would  be  left.  And  that 
should  be  the  rule,  we  submit,  for  reservoir  recreation  throughout  the  Upper 
Basin  Project  and  elsewhere.  .  . 

I  have  seen  in  the  Utah  papers  the  claim  that  the  dams  would  improve 
the  canyons,  which  seem  to  these  writers  (if  they  have  seen  the  canyons) 
to  be  a  collection  of  ugly  snags  and  quicksand.  They  are  entitled  to  their 
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opinion,  but  we  do  not  accept  that  as  a  disinterested  opinion.  .  .  I  think 
we  do  well  here  to  quote  the  Park  Service,  which  has  said  in  writing  that 
the  effects  of  these  dams  upon  irreplaceable  values  of  national  significance 
would  be  deplorable.  This  statement  is  quoted  in  House  Document  419. 
Deplorable  is  a  mild  word  to  describe  what  would  happen  to  the  scenery 
in  Dinosaur  were  we  to  permit  these  dams  to  be  built  there.  The  Echo 
Park  project  alone  calls  for  a  dam  525  feet  high,  backing  up  107  miles  of 
reservoir,  inundating  the  intimate,  close-up  scenes  and  living  space,  with 
nearly  6%  million  acre-feet  of  water.  There  would  be  construction  roads 
in  the  canyon  and  above  it,  tunnels,  the  whole  power  installation  and 
transmission  lines,  the  rapid  build-up  of  silt  at  the  upper  end  of  the  reser- 
voirs, and  the  periodic  drawdowns  of  the  reservoir  to  enable  it  to  fulfill 
its  function — a  fluctuation  that  would  play  hob  with  fish  and  wildlife. 
The  pinyon  pines,  the  Douglas  firs,  the  maples  and  cottonwoods,  and  the 
grasses  and  other  flora  that  line  the  banks,  the  green  living  things  that 
shine  in  the  sun  against  the  rich  colors  of  the  cliffs — these  would  all  go. 
The  river,  its  surge  and  its  sound,  the  living  sculptor  of  this  place,  would 
be  silent  forever,  and  all  the  fascination  of  its  movement  and  the  fun  of 
riding  it,  quietly  gliding  through  these  cathedral  corridors  of  stone.  All 
done  in  for  good.  The  tops  of  the  cliffs  you  could  still  see,  of  course.  As 
reservoirs  go,  it  would  be  a  handsome  one — but  remember  the  251  other 
reservoir  sites  in  the  upper  basin,  and  the  hundreds  of  reservoir  sites  else- 
where in  the  country.  We  don't  want  Dinosaur  to  be  just  another  revervoir. 
We  want  it  to  remain  the  only  Dinosaur,  which  it  is  now. 

If  we  should  accept  the  amazing  statement  that  Echo  Park  dam  would 
not  destroy  Dinosaur,  but  would  only  alter  Dinosaur,  we  should  also  accept 
such  statements  as  these: 

1.  A  dam  from  El  Capitan  to  Bridalveil  Fall  would  not  destroy  Yose- 
mite,  but  just  alter  it. 

2.  Other  dams  would  only  alter  Yellowstone,  Glacier  National  Park, 
Mammoth  Cave  and  Kings  Canyon  National  Parks. 

3.  Removal  of  the  rain  forest  would  only  alter  Olympic  National  Park. 

4.  Cutting  the  3,000-year-old  Big  Trees  and  making  them  into  grape- 
stakes,  would  only  alter  Sequoia  National  Park.    After  all,  the  ground 
would  still  be  there,  and  the  sky,  and  the  distant  views.  All  you  would  have 
done  is  alter  it,  that  is,  take  away  its  reason  for  being.  .  . 

Those  of  us  who  have  been  working  to  help  save  the  parks  for  future 
generations  for  all  these  years  can  understand  how  people  who  have  not 
yet  had  the  privilege  of  enjoying  the  great  scenic  parks  would  think  that 
a  dam  might  improve  the  Dinosaur.  We  can  understand  it,  but  we  com- 
pletely disagree.  We  cannot,  however,  hide  our  grave  apprehension  at  find- 
ing that  Federal  Department  officials  charged  by  law  with  protecting  our 
parks  show  such  poor  appreciation  of  them  as  to  call  this  destruction 
altering. 

It  certainly  argues  that  those  of  us  who  appreciate  the  national-park 
idea — the  members  of  Congress  who  through  the  decades  have  steadfastly 
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supported  the  park  idea,  and  the  others  who  selflessly  volunteer  their 
services  on  behalf  of  people  not  yet  born — all  of  us  need  to  do  a  better  job 
of  helping  explain  to  those  who  do  not  know,  how  important  a  spiritual 
and  inspirational  asset  we  do  have  in  our  national  park  system. 

Perhaps  Under  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Ralph  Tudor  would  have  felt 
differently  about  the  impact  of  the  dams  upon  this  irreplaceable  asset  of 
Dinosaur  had  he  been  able  to  devote  more  time  to  looking  at  it.  You  will 
recall  his  telling  you  that  he  flew  over  some  of  the  proposed  alternate 
damsites  and  was  in  the  Monument  three  days.  But  I  gather  that  he  was 
able  to  see  little  of  the  canyons  themselves  on  the  ground — or  rather,  on 
the  river. 

Echo  Park,  which  he  did  see,  is  a  magnificent  place,  alone  worthy  of 
being  preserved  inviolate.  However,  the  Dinosaur  canyons  reach  their 
scenic  climax,  not  at  Echo,  but  above  and  below  it.  The  best  of  the  Yampa 
is  the  stretch  from  Bull  Park  down  to  Echo,  which  our  party  took  two  days 
to  float  through,  and  where  I  should  like  to  spend  a  week,  exploring  for 
Indian  signs  and  little  things  under  those  great,  noble  cliffs.  The  Canyon  of 
Lodore — from  the  Gates  of  Lodore  down  to  Echo — is  the  best  of  the  best. .. . 

The  upper  Yampa  corridor  has  one  of  the  most  awesome  spectacles  in 
all  the  world.  I  call  it  the  Great  Overhang.  The  Yampa  River  really  did  a 
good  job  here,  in  the  course  of  some  90  million  years,  entrenching  itself 
in  a  giant  meander  right  in  the  heart  of  the  Uinta  Mountains. 

I  am  afraid  Mr.  Tudor,  in  addition  to  missing  the  entire  corridor,  Lo- 
dore, and  Split  Mountain  Gorge,  could  not  have  seen  this  beetling  over- 
hang from  above.  .  . 

You  just  can't  go  down  that  river — all  of  it — and  come  out  with  a 
statement  that  a  dam  would  only  alter  it.  You  come  off  that  trip  con- 
vinced that  a  dam  would  be  the  tragedy  of  our  generation.  And  Mr. 
Tudor,  would  have  you  trade  all  this  for  what  he  has  been  told  might  be 
100,000  to  200,000  acre-feet  of  water!  Very  recently  they  were  saying 
350,000  acre-feet  officially.  It  makes  a  friend  of  mine  wonder  how  much 
lower  they  can  go — and  still  be  wrong.  From  Mr.  Tudor's  own  figures — or 
the  figures  someone  worked  out  for  him — it  can  be  shown  that  one  of  the 
alternatives  he  investigated  does  not  evaporate  165,000  acre-feet  more 
than  Echo  Park  dam,  as  he  testified,  but  2,610  acre-feet  less,  while  storing 
some  700,000  acre-feet  more.  .  . 

I  submit  that  he  made  three  big  errors  and  one  little  one  in  this  one 
matter  alone.  I  refer  to  the  comparison  between  Echo  and  Little  and  Big 
Glen,  as  I  call  it.  .  .  All  the  evidence  you  need  is  in  his  opening  testimony.  . 
He  forgot  to  subtract  the  Echo  evaporation,  which  would  reduce  his  im- 
plication of  165,000  acre-feet  evaporation  loss  down  to  78,000.  .  .  His 
Big  Glen  evaporation  figure  is  51,000  feet  too  high,  based  on  the  figures 
shown.  .  .  He  added  50  feet  to  the  Big  Glen  reservoir  elevation  to  store 
5,700,000  acre-feet  of  Echo's  share  at  Glen.  But  he  could  store  the  full 
6,460,000  by  adding  only  39  feet — an  error  in  addition  which  results  in  an 
incorrect  area  for  Big  Glen.  .  . 
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Correcting  all  these  errors,  we  come  up  with  a  combined  Little  Glen- 
Echo  evaporation  of  613,000  acre-feet  per  year,  whereas  putting  all  the 
water  at  Big  Glen,  and  a  little  more  besides,  we  have  a  total  Big  Glen 
evaporation  of  610,390 — 2,610  acre-feet  lower.  In  other  words  we  have 
saved  enough  to  supply  all  the  water  for  four  cities  the  size  of  Vernal.  .  . 

It  would  be  nice  to  think  that  whoever  it  is  who  audits  the  arithmetic 
will  change  his  approach  to  one  of  protecting,  and  not  altering,  the  Park 
System,  which  we  all  want  to  preserve  for  future  generations  for  the  beau- 
tiful thing  it  is,  and  Dinosaur  along  with  it.  .  .  If  the  river  disappeared 
in  its  course  through  Dinosaur,  or  was  somehow  unavailable,  a  sound  Upper 
Colorado  Storage  Project  could  be  developed  elsewhere.  The  axiom  for 
protecting  the  Park  System  is  to  consider  that  it  is  dedicated  country, 
hallowed  ground  to  leave  as  beautiful  as  we  have  found  it.  .  . 


SUMMARY  OF  STATEMENT  OF  FRED  M.  PACKARD, 
EXECUTIVE  SECRETARY,  NATIONAL  PARKS  ASSOCIATION 

The  National  Parks  Association  is  a  citizens'  organization  with  mem- 
bership in  every  State  and  some  foreign  countries,  dedicated  to  the  con- 
tinued welfare  of  the  national  park  system.  Its  activities  are  conducted 
entirely  in  the  public  interest.  Its  members  derive  no  other  benefit  than 
the  conviction  that  they  are  promoting  the  welfare  of  their  country.  .  . 

The  national  conservation  organizations  have  not  opposed  the  Upper 
Colorado  River  Project,  and  have  no  desire  to  impede  orderly  development 
of  the  water  resources  of  the  Western  States.  They  have  objected  unani- 
mously to  one  aspect  of  the  plans  for  this  project,  namely,  the  inclusion 
of  Echo  Park  and  Split  Mountain  dams  proposed  to  be  constructed  within 
Dinosaur  National  Monument.  .  . 

Revision  of  the  project  is  desirable  because  Echo  Park  and  Split  Moun- 
tain dams  would  constitute  the  first  invasion  of  the  national  park  system 
by  an  engineering  project  since  the  National  Park  Service  was  esta- 
blished and  would  open  the  door  to  similar  invasion  of  other  national 
parks.  .  . 

It  has  been  asserted  by  proponents  of  Echo  Park  dam  that  its  con- 
struction would  not  materially  damage  these  values  and  would  provide 
equivalent  recreational  potentialities.  Burying  the  canyons  under  500  feet 
of  water  would  certainly  destroy  the  present  character  of  the  area,  hiding 
from  view  most  of  the  stupendous  escarpment  that  provides  the  awe- 
inspiring  spectacle  that  is  the  Monument's  chief  feature.  It  would  forever 
end  the  possibility  of  enjoying  the  extraordinary  boat  trips  down  the  rivers, 
which  are  unique  in  the  national  park  system.  .  .  In  place  of  these  would 
be  substituted  secondary,  artificial  recreational  resources  of  little  sig- 
nificance. .  . 

Point  has  been  made  of  the  fact  that  relatively  few  people  have  visited 
the  canyons,  compared  to  the  crowds  that  come  to  other  national  parks. 
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Given  reasonable  accommodations,  both  inside  and  out  of  the  Monument, 
this  area  would  equal  in  popularity  other  major  park  system  areas.  For 
thirty  years  after  Yellowstone  was  established,  fewer  than  10,000  people 
visited  that  park  in  a  year;  but  today  more  than  one  million  visitors  spend 
$20,000,000  annually  in  and  near  the  park,  and  more  than  $120,000,000  on 
their  trips  there.  .  . 

Even  more  serious  than  the  destruction  of  the  canyons  of  Dinosaur 
National  Monument  is  the  danger  such  an  action  would  represent  to  the 
integrity  of  the  entire  national  park  system.  Following  the  recommenda- 
tions of  your  Committees,  the  Congress  has  consistently  prevented 
invasion  of  the  national  parks  and  monuments  for  any  exploitive  reason 
whatever. 

A  corollary  question  is  whether  the  National  Park  Service  ever  agreed 
to  such  destruction  of  the  canyons  in  Dinosaur  National  Monument.  The 
answer  is  that  it  did  not.  In  1936,  when  the  enlargement  was  under  con- 
sideration, the  Park  Service  knew  nothing  of  the  proposals  to  build  Echo 
Park  and  Split  Mountain  dams.  The  Service  was  not  consulted  in  their 
initial  planning,  and  the  earliest  reference  to  Echo  Park  dam  available  in 
the  Park  Service  files  is  dated  1941.  In  1940  and  1941,  the  Park  Service 
undertook  a  study  of  the  recreational  resources  of  the  Colorado  River. 
Its  report  was  prepared  in  1946  and  published  in  1950.  A  full  chapter  of 
that  report  is  devoted  to  the  Park  Service's  strong  belief  that  Echo  Park 
and  Split  Mountain  dams  should  not  be  built.  .  . 

It  was  understood  by  the  Park  Service,  in  1936,  that  an  entirely  different 
project,  the  Brown's  Park  Project,  was  to  have  been  located  a  few  miles 
south  of  the  northern  tip  of  the  Monument.  The  Park  Service  agreed  to 
construction  of  this  project,  as  is  clearly  stated  in  the  wording  of  the  procla- 
mation of  1938: 

".  .  .  this  reservation  (of  the  lands  for  park  purposes)  shall  not  affect  the  operation 
of  the  Federal  Power  Act  of  June  10,  1920  (41  Stat.  1063),  as  amended,  and  the  admin- 
istration of  the  Monument  shall  be  subject  to  the  Reclamation  Withdrawal  of  October 
17,  1904,  for  the  Brown's  Park  Reservoir  Site  in  connection  with  the  Green  River  Pro- 
ject." 

The  Federal  Power  Act  was  amended  in  1921  and  1935  to  clarify  its 
wording,  to  spell  out  unmistakably  the  intent  of  that  Act  that  national 
parks  and  monuments  should  not  be  used  as  sites  for  power  or  irrigation 
dams  (licensed  by  the  Federal  Power  Commission.)  The  proclamation 
directly  applies  these  amendments  to  Dinosaur  National  Monument.  It 
expressly  provides  that  the  only  exception  intended  was  the  Brown's  Park 
Project.  Identification  of  the  Brown's  Park  Project  is  explicit.  Subsequent 
to  the  issuance  of  the  proclamation,  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  abandoned 
its  plans  to  build  that  project.  .  . 

On  December  4,  1952,  he  (Secretary  Chapman)  addressed  recom- 
mendations to  the  President — and  these  were  the  only  recommendations 
he  ever  made  to  superior  authority  on  the  subject — that  included  the  fol- 
lowing language  about  Echo  Park  and  Split  Mountain  dams: 
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"I  have  now  concluded  that  the  terms  of  the  recommendations  of  the  report  (of 
January  26,  1951)  should  be  modified  in  respect  to  these  two  units.  Accordingly,  the 
report  as  modified  by  the  letter  of  June  29,  1951,  of  the  Commissioner  of  Reclamation 
is  further  modified  by  the  deletion  of  the  recommendation  for  immediate  authorization 
of  the  Echo  Park  Unit  and  the  deletion  of  the  recommendation  for  inclusion  of  the  Split 
Mountain  Unit  in  the  plan  for  development  for  later  authorization.  In  lieu  of  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Echo  Park  Unit,  I  recommend  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  be  author- 
ized to  construct  and  operate  facilities,  at  Echo  Park  or  at  an  alternate  site,  to  serve 
the  purposes  intended  to  be  served  by  the  Echo  Park  Unit.  This  authorization  should 
be  made  subject  to  the  requirement  that  the  Secretary  give  further  consideration  to 
studies  of  alternate  sites  and  subject  also  to  a  finding  by  the  Secretary,  prior  to  the 
submission  of  requests  for  appropriations  to  initiate  construction,  as  to  tne  site  best 
adapted  for  development  in  the  light  of  all  factors  involved." 

The  clear  intention  of  this  letter  was  that  the  benefits  originally  an- 
ticipated from  Echo  Park  dam  should  be  ensured,  but  from  structures 
located  outside  the  Monument.  .  . 

In  summary,  we  urge  that  Echo  Park  dam  be  deleted  from  the  project. 
This  action  is  in  accord  with  the  recommendations  of  the  two  Secretaries 
of  the  Interior  who  were  directly  concerned  with  the  planning  of  the  pro- 
ject, and  who  devoted  years  of  attention  to  it. 


MANY  CONSERVATION  LEADERS  TESTIFY 

There  were  also  many  more  conservation  leaders  who  defended  the 
Dinosaur  National  Monument  against  the  proposed  intrusions — Michael 
Petruska  for  the  New  York  State  Conservation  Council;  Raymond  Mat- 
thew, Chief  Engineer,  and  Northcutt  Ely,  Counsel,  of  the  Colorado  River 
Board  of  California;  Stephen  J.  Bradley  of  Boulder,  Colorado  and  Dr. 
Davis  Bradley  of  Hanover,  N.  H.;  Kenneth  B.  Morrison  of  the  National 
Audubon  Society;  C.  R.  Gutermuth  of  the  Wildlife  Management  Institute; 
Mrs.  Virginia  Warren  of  the  National  Council  of  the  State  Garden  Clubs; 
Richard  Westwood  of  the  American  Nature  Association;  Charles  Callison 
of  the  National  Wildlife  Federation  who  read  a  statement  of  Michael 
Hudoba  of  the  Outdoor  Writers  Association;  George  B.  Fell  of  Nature 
Conservancy;  and  Howard  Zahniser  of  the  Wilderness  Society.  But,  as 
the  closing  statement  in  this  demonstration  of  unified  opinion  on  the  part 
of  conservation  organizations  throughout  the  country,  we  are  proud  to 
present  a  summary  of  the  notable  defense  of  the  ideals  which  can  hold  our 
civilization  together,  made  by  Dr.  Olaus  J.  Murie,  President  of  the  Wild- 
erness Society. 
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SUMMARY  OF  STATEMENT  OF  DR.  OLAUS  J.  MURIE, 
PRESIDENT,  WILDERNESS  SOCIETY 

It  seems  strange  to  be  here  to  defend  an  action  taken  by  Congress 
many  years  ago,  when  it  established  a  national  park  system  and  estab- 
lished a  Federal  agency  whose  duty  it  was  to  administer  the  national  parks 
and  to  preserve  them  in  the  condition  intended  by  that  Act  of 
Congress.  With  overwhelming  unanimity  the  American  people  have 
accepted  the  national  parks  and  have  accepted  the  fundamental  poli- 
cies for  their  administration  and  use  as  defined  by  that  Congressional 
act. 

Yet  at  this  point,  after  all  those  years,  certain  Federal  administrators 
have  presented  to  you  the  request  to  break  that  long-established  policy. 
This  proposal  before  you  is  a  presumption  that  Congress  was  in  error  when 
it  established  the  national  park  policy.  .  . 

One  of  the  dangers  to  the  integrity  of  the  national  parks  system  is  a 
subtle  one.  It  is  an  attempt  to  undermine  the  very  concept  of  national 
parks.  Over  and  over  again  it  has  been  argued  that  by  flooding  the  canyons 
of  the  Green  and  Yampa  Rivers  throughout  the  length  of  Dinosaur  Na- 
tional Monument,  this  national  park  unit  will  be  actually  improved. 

I  would  call  to  your  attention  the  language  and  the  purpose  of  the 
original  action  by  Congress,  which  was  aimed  at  preserving  outstanding 
scenic  areas  in  their  original  condition  and  to  keep  them  unimpaired,  so 
far  as  is  humanly  possible,  for  future  generations.  This  concept  has  been 
thoroughly  accepted  by  Americans  and  the  very  fact  that  such  a  concept 
has  behind  it  the  authority  of  the  United  States  Government  has  been  a 
source  of  inspiration  for  us.  .  . 

Each  national  park  or  monument  has  some  particular  central  feature 
of  outstanding  beauty  and  interest,  or  some  prominent  natural  theme. 
Glacier  National  Park  has  its  glaciers  and  rugged  mountains  with  their 
associated  wildlife.  Big  Bend  National  Park  has  the  desert  theme,  with 
cactus  in  bloom  and  certain  wildlife  as  outstanding  manifestations  of  it. 
The  outstanding  feature  of  the  Olympic  National  Park  is  its  original  rain 
forest.  In  Utah  and  Colorado,  Dinosaur  National  Monument  has  as  its 
central  figure  the  canyons  of  the  Green  and  Yampa  Rivers,  and  the  living 
rivers  running  through  them. 

If  someone  conceived  the  idea  of  removing  the  cacti  from  Big  Bend 
National  Park  for  some  fancied  economic  purpose,  that  area  would  have 
lost  one  of  its  prominent  features,  no  matter  how  many  luscious  beds  of 
African  violets  might  be  substituted  for  people  to  enjoy.  People  don't  go 
to  that  desert  park  to  see  violets.  They  go  there  to  see  what  Nature 
produced  in  that  area,  in  that  climate. 

Likewise,  as  soon  as  Congress  appropriates  money  for  improvement 
for  a  few  roads  and  some  convenient  accommodations,  and  when  people 
become  more  generally  aware  of  the  treasure  we  have  in  Dinosaur  National 
Monument,  they  will  come  there  too  in  order  to  enjoy  the  scenic  canyons 
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as  they  are.    Already  there  is  boating  service  on  the  river  and  hundreds 
of  people  have  taken  the  river  trip.  .  . 

I  want  to  stress  this  thought:  In  their  present  state  those  canyon  rivers 
will  continue  to  run  for  many  centuries;  so  far  as  we  can  calculate  such 
things,  forever.  And  innumerable  generations  of  people  can  enjoy  them. 
But  the  life  of  an  impoundment  is  limited.  In  50  or  100  years,  an  impound- 
ment is  used  up.  We  have  then  lost  our  river  canyons  and  we  have  lost 
our  lake.  Can  we  not  afford  here  to  take  the  long  view,  rather  than  the 
view  of  mere  expediency? 

We  have  before  us  here  a  question  that  strikes  at  the  roots  of  our  civil- 
ization. We  have  been  quite  successful  in  producing  material  things.  Our 
engineers  and  our  technicians  in  many  branches  of  endeavor  have  de- 
veloped astonishing  efficiency.  Fortunately,  we  have  been  striving  also 
to  improve  our  intellectual  and  spiritual  life.  It  is  a  credit  to  America  that 
so  many  thousands  of  people,  probably  millions  all  told,  have  joined  to- 
gether under  numerous  titles,  to  further  one  or  another  phase  of  our  cul- 
tural life.  .  .  It  is  this  kind  of  service  which  helps  to  build  a  worthy  civil- 
ization. Dams  and  power  plants  are  important  to  help  with  the  economy 
of  certain  areas;  we  need  a  stable  agricultural  and  industrial  economy. 
But  we  cannot  afford  to  lose  sight  of,  or  thwart,  the  efforts  of  our  people 
to  strive  for  ideals. 

The  national  park  concept  has  within  it  the  source  of  much  idealism; 
it  is  a  high  worthy  goal  that  we  thought  we  had  secured. 

It  is  to  the  credit  of  our  Congress  that  bills  have  been  drawn  up  to 
further  safeguard  our  national  parks.  I  know  there  must  be  many  members 
of  Congress  who  have  already  given  much  thought  to  this  matter.  For 
that  we  are  grateful.  We  are  here  today  to  plead  for  the  preservation  of  a 
segment  of  our  civilization,  the  opportunity  to  appreciate  natural  beauty. 
On  behalf  of  the  Wilderness  Society  I  wish  to  place  on  record  our  plea  to 
save  for  the  American  people  the  scenic  canyons  of  the  Green  and  Yampa 
Rivers. 
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Honor  Roll 

At  a  unique  ceremony  on  the  occasion  of  the  50th  Anniversary  of  the 
APCA,  General  Grant,  President,  explained  that  he  is  proud  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  American  Civic  Association  and  the  National  Conference 
on  City  Planning,  which  merged  in  1935  to  form  the  APCA,  who  have 
supported  the  aims  and  objectives  for  more  than  40  years.  An  Honor 
Roll  has  been  prepared  of  these  individuals,  families,  libraries  and  in- 
stitutions who  have  maintained  membership  throughout  the  years. 

50  years — joined  in  1904 

Miss  MARY  CAMERON,  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  still  an  active  member. 

DR.  HARLAN  P.  KELSEY,  East  Boxford,  Mass.,  a  pioneer  in  promoting 
parks  and  conservation. 

FREDERICK  LAW  OLMSTED,  Palo  Alto,  Calif.,  eminent  planner  and  land- 
scape architect,  still  in  active  practice. 

MRS.  JOHN  C.  OLMSTED,  Brookline,  Mass.,  sent  a  cordial  letter  of  interest 
in  the  APCA. 

BOSTON  PUBLIC  LIBRARY,  Boston,  Mass.,  Milton  Edward  Lord,  Director, 
sent  congratulations  and  called  attention  to  the  Library's  100th  anni- 
versary this  year. 

HARRISBURG  Civic  CLUB,  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  still  a  member  and  doing 
active  work. 

THE  PUBLIC  LIBRARY  OF  NEWARK,  Newark,  N.  J.,  John  B.  Kaiser,  Di- 
rector, sent  hearty  congratulations  and  recalled  that  John  Cotton  Dana, 
Librarian  in  1904,  was  secretary  of  Newark's  first  planning  commission. 
The  Newark  Library  was  a  pioneer  in  presenting  a  city  planning  ex- 
hibit for  the  education  of  the  public. 

CITY  PARKS  ASSOCIATION,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  a  pioneer  in  promoting 
parks  and  still  active. 

49  years— joined  in  1905 

J.  G.  PHELPS  STOKES,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  who  wrote  of  continued  interest 
in  the  APCA. 

Civic  CLUB  OF  ALLEGHENY  COUNTY,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  represented  for 
many  years  by  Miss  H.  Marie  Dermitt  and  now  by  Hazelle  B.  Scott, 
whose  club  publication  was  recently  cited  for  excellence. 

MICHIGAN  STATE  LIBRARY,  Lansing,  Mich.,  Mrs.  Loleta  D.  Fyan,  Li- 
brarian, wrote  that  the  Library  is  pleased  to  be  on  the  Honor  Roll. 
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And  there  the  matter  rested  when  the  new  administration  came  in. 
In  April  1953,  three  House  Bills  (H.R.  4443,  4449  and  4463)  and  one 
Senate  Bill  were  introduced  into  Congress  to  authorize  the  Upper  Colorado 
project  including  Echo  Park  in  the  first  phase  of  construction. 

In  December,  1953  the  conservation  organizations  were  astonished  to 
learn  that,  on  the  recommendation  of  Under  Secretary  Ralph  Tudor, 
Secretary  McKay  had  recommended  to  the  President  the  invasion  of 
Dinosaur  National  Monument  in  the  Upper  Colorado  project.  The  recom- 
mendations of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  were  sent  to  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  which  so  far  has  not  made  public  a  report.  Hearings  before  the 
House  Subcommittee  on  Irrigation  and  Reclamation  of  the  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  Committee  began  on  January  18  and  ran  through  two  ses- 
sions a  day  for  seven  days  to  hear  the  proponents.  Then  General  Grant 
opened  the  case  for  the  opponents. 

UNDER  SECRETARY  TUDOR 

The  members  of  the  Subcommittee,  under  the  able  chairmanship  of 
Representative  William  H.  Harrison  of  Wyoming,  listened  carefully  to 
the  witnesses.  The  hearings  opened  with  the  statement  of  Under  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  Ralph  A.  Tudor,  who  explained  that  Secretary  McKay 
had  transmitted  the  Department's  Recommendations  on  the  Upper  Color- 
ado River  Storage  Project  to  the  President  through  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget.  His  report  to  this  Committee  of  Congress,  therefore,  is  still  sub- 
ject to  the  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  the  President. 

Mr.  Tudor  traced  the  history  of  the  Colorado  River  Compact  of  1922 
and  the  comprehensive  plan  presented  in  1947  as  an  inventory  of  po- 
tential projects,  which  was  published  as  House  Document  419,  80th 
Congress,  with  recommendations  pointing  to  the  need  for  a  determination 
by  the  upper  basin  States  of  their  rights  to  utilize  the  waters  of  the  Colorado 
River  System.  In  1948,  the  Upper  Colorado  River  Basin  Compact  divided 
the  waters  available  to  the  upper  basin  States  among  these  States.  Accord- 
ing to  the  statement: 

"The  plan  envisions  construction  of  a  series  of  holdover  storage  reservoirs  in  the 
upper  basin  of  the  Colorado  River,  to  enable  the  upper  basin  States  to  meet  their  com- 
mitment to  the  lower  basin  States,  while  permitting  full  development  and  utilization 
of  the  waters  available  to  the  upper  basin  States.  Power  potentials  at  the  reservoirs 
will  be  developed  to  provide  revenues  for  assistance  in  repayment  of  irrigation  costs 
which  exceed  the  repayment  ability  of  water  users,  and  to  assist  in  meeting  the  growing 
demands  for  power  in  the  West.  Along  with  the  system  of  holdover  reservoirs,  will  be 
a  series  of  participating  projects  to  put  available  waters  to  beneficial  use  for  irrigation 
and  municipal  and  industrial  water  supply  purposes.  Wherever  feasible,  and  economically 
justified,  the  participating  projects  will  include  provision  for  hydroelectric  power  de- 
velopment. In  addition  to  the  holdover  storage  reservoirs  and  the  participating  projects, 
some  seasonal  storage  units  will  be  required.  The  participating  projects  will  benefit 
through  the  use  of  net  power  revenues  from  the  power  installations  to  assist  in  irrigation 
repayment." 

Mr.  Tudor  outlined  the  various  services  rendered  by  other  bureaus  in 
the  Department  of  the  Interior,  but  his  estimate  of  the  services  of  the 
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National  Park  Service  hardly  covered  its  field  of  operation.    Said  Mr. 
Tudor: 

"The  National  Park  Service  has  already  made  a  general  survey  of  recreational  re- 
sources of  the  Colorado  basin  as  its  part  in  developing  the  plan  under  consideration. 
Preliminary  examinations  have  been  made  of  each  reservoir  site  contemplated  for  use 
in  the  Colorado  River  Storage  Project.  Further  detailed  studies  of  each  storage  project 
reservoir  will  be  required  to  plan  appropriate  facilities  for  recreational  use  of  the  reser- 
voirs, surveys  and  salvage  in  cooperation  with  the  Smithsonian  Institution  and  local 
interests  of  archeological  remains  that  may  be  endangered  by  inundation,  and  carrying 
on  the  developments  in  connection  with  the  plan  which  are  of  national  interest  and 
which  would  be  handled  as  a  part  of  the  National  Park  System." 

Not  one  word  concerning  the  principal  function  of  the  National  Park 
Service  under  the  mandate  of  Congress  which  is  to  protect  the  national 
parks  and  national  monuments  and  preserve  them  for  the  use  and  enjoy- 
ment of  future  generations.  The  functions  mentioned  by  the  Under  Sec- 
retary are  comparatively  incidental  to  the  principal  purposes  of  the  Service. 
It  is  true  that  the  National  Park  Service  has  been  directed  by  legislation 
to  cooperate  with  the  Corps  of  Engineers  in  making  recreational  plans  in 
connection  with  its  reservoirs,  but  these  areas  are  not  national  parks  or  national 
monuments;  they  are  recreational  areas  and  most  of  them  are  being  turned 
over  to  States  or  local  governments  for  administration.  The  manifest 
duty  of  the  National  Park  Service  under  the  law  to  protect  Dinosaur 
National  Monument  is  not  even  mentioned. 

Later  in  his  statement  Mr.  Tudor  laid  great  stress  on  the  fact  that 
Echo  Park  and  Split  Mountain  dams  in  Dinosaur  National  Monument 
were  a  part  of  the  plan  as  originally  proposed  (and  on  which  we  understand 
considerable  money  had  been  spent  on  surveys.)  He  stated  specifically: 

"The  opposition  to  the  two  dams  in  question  arises  from  persons  and  organizations 
interested  in  the  national  parks  and  their  desire  to  preserve  the  Dinosaur  National 
Monument  in  its  present  natural  state." 

In  view  of  the  enabling  act  creating  the  National  Park  Service,  con- 
servation groups  would  like  to  see  the  law  carried  out  without  exception. 
They  have  no  personal  interest  in  their  stand  in  the  sense  that  local  groups 
have  personal  interest  in  securing  economic  advantages  from  property 
owned  by  the  public.  Mr.  Tudor  proceeded: 

"Echo  Park  Dam,  in  particular,  will  create  a  large  reservoir  within  this  Monument 
and  will  alter  its  appearance  and  the  existing  conditions.  It  is  a  matter  of  personal 
opinion  as  to  the  extent  of  the  harm  that  may  be  created  by  this  reservoir.  My  own 
feeling  is  that  the  alteration  will  be  substantial  and  if  conflicting  interests  did  not  exist, 
I  would  prefer  to  see  the  Monument  remain  in  its  natural  state.  However,  I  do  feel  that 
if  the  dam  is  built,  the  beauty  of  the  park  will  by  no  means  be  destroyed  and  it  will 
remain  an  area  of  great  attraction  to  many  people." 

But  not,  Mr.  Secretary  a  National  Monument  as  defined  by  law.  We 
all  realize  that  recreational  facilities  developed  around  reservoirs,  if  well 
planned,  attract  a  great  many  visitors,  particularly  from  the  nearby  region, 
but  these  recreational  areas  are  in  no  way  to  be  confused  with  national 
parks  or  national  monuments. 
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INDIANA  STATE  LIBRARY,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  Harold  Brigham,  Librarian, 
thanks  us  for  the  citation  and  sends  best  wishes. 

44  years — joined  in  1910 

RHODE  ISLAND  STATE  LIBRARY,  Providence,  R.  I.,  Dr.  Grace  M.  Sher- 
wood, Librarian,  expressed  appreciation. 

COMMISSION  ON  THE  CITY  PLAN,  Hartford,  Conn.,  probably  our  first 
planning  commission  member. 

43  years — joined  in  1911 
HAROLD  S.  BUTTENHEIM,  Editor  of  The  American  City,  a  member  of  the 

Board  of  the  National  Conference  on  City  Planning,  the  American 

Civic  Association,  and  also  the  American  Planning  and  Civic  Association, 

is  now  a  member  of  the  APCA  Advisory  Council. 
B.  ANTRIM  HALDEMAN,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  wrote  cheerfully  and  sent  best 

wishes. 
UNIVERSITY  OF  MASSACHUSETTS,  Goodell  Library,  Amherst,  Mass.,  Hugh 

Montgomery,  Librarian,  wrote  in  appreciation  of  citation. 

42  years — joined  in  1912 
JOHN  S.  BROEKSMIT,    Chicago,    III.,    now    retired,    expressed    continued 

interest. 
CHICAGO  PUBLIC  LIBRARY,  Chicago,  III.  Gertrude  A.  Gscheidle,  Librarian, 

wrote  appreciating  the  honor. 
KANSAS  CITY  PUBLIC  LIBRARY,   Kansas  City,   Mo.,  which  came  in  in 

the  year  that  J.  C.  Nichols  issued  his  ACA  bulletin  on  Real  Estate 

Subdivisions. 
LIBRARY  OF  CONGRESS,  Washington,  D.  C.,  welcomed  the  citation. 

41  years — joined  in  1913 
MUNICIPAL  REFERENCE  BUREAU,  University  of  Cincinnati,  O.,  S.  Gale 

Lowrie,  Librarian  since  its  inception,  received  the  citation  in  person. 
DR.  CHARLES  R.  ERDMAN,  Princeton,  N.  J.,  ACA  Life  Member. 
DR.  LAURENCE  F.  SCHMECKEBIER,    Washington,    D.    C.,    distinguished 

economist,  an  advocate  of  the  cause  of  conservation. 
MRS.  CHARLES  W.  WARD,  Andover,  Mass.,  ACA  Life  Member. 

40  years— joined  in  1914 
WILLIAM  TEMPLETON  JOHNSON,  distinguished  architect,  San  Diego,  Calif., 

recently  wrote  an  article  for  Planning  and  Civic  Comment. 
SAMUEL  THORNE,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  eminent  attorney,  wrote  that  he  has 

followed  the  important  work  of  the  APCA  with  great  interest. 

Charter  Members  of  the  National  Conference  on  City  Planning 
organized  in  1909 

PAUL  FEISS,  a  member  of  NCCP  for  26  years,  whose  son  Carl  Feiss  has 
carried  a  membership  in  APCA  for  16  years,  making  total  membership 
credit  of  42  years. 
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NELSON  P.  LEWIS,  who  had  a  credit  of  26  years  in  NCCP,  whose  son 

Harold  Lewis  has  been  a  member  of  ACA  and  APCA  for  23  years, 

making  a  total  credit  of  49  membership  years. 
B.  ANTRIM  HALDEMAN,  who  has  been  a  member  of  the  Civic  Association 

for  43  years  giving  him  concurrent  credit  for  69  years  of  membership. 
JOHN  IHLDER  who  has  been  a  member  of  the  Civic  Association  for  36 

years,  giving  him  a  concurrent  membership  credit  for  62  years. 
J.  HORACE  MCFARLAND  also  had  a  charter  membership  in  the  ACA. 
JOHN  NOLEN  carried  membership  in  the  Civic  Association  for  26  years. 
FREDERICK  LAW  OLMSTED,  who  with  the  50  years  in  the  APCA,  the  7 

years  in  its  predecessor  and  the  26  years  in  the  NCCP  has  a  total  credit 

of  83  membership  years. 
FLAVEL  SHURTLEFF  who  was  the  Executive  Secretary  of  the  National 

Conference  on  City  Planning  for  the  26  years  of  its  existence  and  has 

since  served  as  Counsel  of  APCA,  giving  him  a  continuous  credit  of 

45  years. 
HENRY  A.  BARKER,  Providence,  R.  I.,  was  Secretary  of  the  Metropolitan 

Commission  of  Providence,  R.  I.,  when  he  became  a  member  of  NCCP. 

He  was  also  a  charter  member  of  the  ACA. 

Continuing  Family  Memberships 
Except  for  Robert  McFarland,  Mrs.  Laura  Delano  Houghteling,  Mrs. 

Robert  Lang,  and  Arthur  Marston,  each  family  was  represented  in  person 

at  the  Golden  Anniversary  Conference. 

HENRY  A.  BARKER  was  a  charter  member  of  the  Civic  Association  which 
gave  him  credit  of  25  years  in  the  Association  before  he  died  and  20  years 
in  the  National  Conference  on  City  Planning.  Mrs.  Barker  took  out  a 
membership  in  1919,  overlapping  Mr.  Barker's  membership  ten  years, 
giving  the  Barker  family  membership  credit  for  80  membership  years. 

FREDERIC  A.  DELANO  took  out  his  membership  in  the  ACA  in  1913  and 
carried  it  until  his  death  in  1953.  He  served  as  President  of  the  Asso- 
ciation and  Chairman  of  the  Board.  His  daughter  Mrs.  Laura  Delano 
Houghteling,  became  a  member  in  1947  and  serves  as  a  member  of  the 
Committee  of  100  on  the  Federal  City.  This  gives  the  Delano  family  a 
membership  credit  of  47  years. 

SID  J.  HARE  of  Kansas  City  was  a  charter  member  of  the  Civic  Association 
and  held  his  membership  31  years  until  his  death.  His  son,  S.  Herbert 
Hare,  has  carried  his  membership  for  38  years  giving  the  family  a  credit 
of  69  membership  years. 

DR.  JOHN  M.  GRIES  took  out  his  membership  when  he  came  to  Washing- 
ton to  head  the  Division  of  Building  and  Housing  in  the  Department 
of  Commerce  under  Herbert  Hoover.  He  carried  his  membership  for 
32  years  until  his  recent  death.  At  the  same  time,  Mrs.  Gries  carried 
a  membership  for  27  years  and  Dr.  Gries  carried  membership  for  his 
three  sons,  Robert  for  14  years  and  Paul  and  George  for  11  years  each, 
giving  the  Gries  family  a  credit  for  95  years  in  all. 
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FRED  HARVEY  (the  Company)  has  carried  a  membership  and  made  sub- 
stantial contributions  since  1917.  Ford  Harvey  was  the  representative 
from  1917-1928,  Frederick  H.  Harvey  from  1928-1936,  Byron  Harvey 
and  his  son  Byron  Harvey,  Jr.  from  1937-1954.  In  addition  Byron  Har- 
vey, Jr.,  an  honored  member  of  our  Board,  has  carried  a  personal  mem- 
bership for  17  years  and  his  brother  Daggett  Harvey  for  5  years,  making 
a  total  membership  credit  of  56  years.  He  presented  General  Grant 
with  a  membership  for  his  son,  Byron  S.  Harvey  III,  representing  the 
third  generation. 

MRS.  ROBERT  B.  LANG,  of  Racine,  Wise.,  since  1918  has  continued  the  life 
membership  of  her  husband  who  in  1907  took  out  membership  when 
he  was  President  of  the  Town  Improvement  League,  giving  the  Lang 
family  a  total  of  47  membership  years. 

GEORGE  W.  MARSTON  of  San  Diego  carried  a  membership  in  the  Civic 
Association  for  34  years  from  1907-1941  and  Arthur  W.  Marston  has 
now  carried  his  membership  for  26  years  from  1928-1954,  giving  the 
family  credit  in  all  for  60  membership  years. 

DR.  J.  HORACE  MCFARLAND,  a  charter  member  of  the  Civic  Association, 
was  President  of  the  Association  for  20  years  and  remained  active  on 
the  Board  until  his  death  in  1948.  He  also  was  a  charter  member  of  the 
National  Conference  on  City  Planning,  rating  70  membership  years. 
His  son,  Robert,  took  membership  four  years  ago  and  this  gives  the 
family  a  total  credit  of  74  membership  years. 

J.  C.  NICHOLS  of  the  Country  Club  District,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  came  into 
the  Association  in  1913.  He  carried  his  membership  for  37  years  until 
his  death  and  Clyde  Nichols,  Jr.,  took  it  up  three  years  ago,  which  gives 
the  Nichols  family  a  credit  for  40  membership  years.  Mr.  Nichols  pre- 
sented General  Grant  with  a  membership  for  his  son,  J.  C.  Nichols  III, 
another  third  generation. 

JOHN  NOLEN  came  into  the  Civic  Association  in  1911  and  was  a  charter 
member  of  the  National  Conference  on  City  Planning.  Mr.  Nolen  pre- 
pared a  bulletin  for  the  Association  called  "A  Good  Home  for  Every 
Wage  Earner."  Mr.  Nolen  was  for  many  years  a  member  of  the  Board 
and  carried  his  membership  from  1911  until  his  death  in  1937.  His  son, 
John  Nolen,  Jr.,  known  to  all  of  us  as  the  Director  of  the  National 
Capital  Planning  Commission,  has  carried  an  overlapping  membership 
with  the  Association  for  19  years,  giving  the  family  credit  for  71  mem- 
bership years. 

THEODORE  WIRTH  took  out  membership  in  the  Civic  Association  in  1905 
and  carried  it  until  his  death  in  1949.  He  was  a  pioneer  and  a  leader  in 
modern  park  development.  His  son,  Conrad  Wirth,  Director  of  the 
National  Park  Service,  has  carried  a  membership  for  the  past  22  years, 
giving  the  Wirth  family  a  total  credit  of  66  membership  years. 


Some  Impressions  of  the  Golden  Anniversary 

Meeting 


By  S.  R.  DEBOER,  Denver,  Col. 


As  we  dropped  out  of  a  clear  sky, 
literally  on  Columbus,  Ohio's  Capi- 
tal City  rose  up  before  us,  Capitol 
and  all.  Here  we  found  the  city  and 
State  which  have  produced  so  many 
famous  Americans — Presidents,  Gov- 
ernors and  Senators.  The  city 
is  named  for  Christopher  Columbus, 
even  if  he  did  not  file  the  first  sub- 
division plat. 

We  were  duly  welcomed  and 
nicely  housed  by  the  Neil  House 
where  we  were  at  once  reminded  not 
to  forget  the  tea  at  the  Governor's 
Mansion.  Then  we  found  a  tele- 
vision set  which  gave  us  the  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  and  hearing  the 
Simulcast  arranged  by  Mrs.  Grace 
Hare  Fry,  which  presented  a  panel 
consisting  of  Douglas  S.  Donkin, 
Manager  of  Real  Estate  and  In- 
surance for  the  Jones  &  Laughlin 
Steel  Company  of  Pittsburgh;  Fred- 
erick G.  Gardiner,  Chairman  of  the 
Municipality  of  Metropolitan  To- 
ronto, Canada;  Preston  Davis,  Co- 
lumbus Vice  President  of  the  Wes- 
leyan  University  Press;  and  Robert 
G.  Hienton,  Vice  President  of 
Marketing,  Cleveland  Electric  Il- 
luminating Company,  with  C.  Emory 
Glander,  Columbus  attorney,  acting 
as  moderator. 

At  the  charming  mansion  of  the 
Governor,  we  wondered  how  could 
Governor  Lausche  fail  to  be  elected 
and  re-elected  with  such  a  delightful 
wife!  I  am  going  to  be  on  hand 
for  the  next  election  myself.  She 
and  I  talked  gardening  and  espe- 
cially roses. 


The  Ohio  Natural  Resources  De- 
partment took  us  in  hand  even  on 
Sunday  evening.  Ray  White,  the 
Governor's  Secretary  was  there 
with  all  the  dope  on  Ohio  water. 
I  understand  the  next  surplus  in 
the  Ohio  River  will  be  shipped  to 
the  Southwestern  States. 

I  didn't  know  who  arranged  the 
tour  on  Monday  around  and  in 
Columbus,  but  have  since  learned 
that  it  was  Ernest  Stork,  Director 
of  the  Columbus  City  Planning 
Commission.  We  saw  more  shop- 
ping districts,  General  Motors  and 
Westinghouse  factories,  air  bases, 
than  you  can  put  in  a  metropolis 
anywhere,  not  to  mention  the 
35-acre  Park  of  Roses,  central  and 
outlying  civic  centers  and  other 
high  spots.  They  have  a  little 
college  there  with  a  campus  of  a 
couple  thousand  acres  and  only 
25,000  students.  Do  you  realize 
that  many  cities  in  America  do  not 
have  that  much  population? 

Rotary  entertained  us  for  lunch. 
Did  you  ever  see  so  many  Rota^rians 
in  one  spot,  except  of  course  at  an 
international  convention?  Together 
with  the  cooperating  business  groups 
and  the  APCA  delegates,  it  was 
said  there  were  800  present.  We 
were  received  in  the  most  "hand 
shakingest"  way,  you  can  imagine, 
but  again  were  called  to  order  to 
listen  to  Mr.  Gardiner  of  Toronto 
who  gave  us  the  one,  and  I  believe 
the  only,  solution  for  the  metro- 
politan problem.  Did  you  know 
that  these  Canadians  get  abso- 
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lutely  lost  in  the  U.  S.  and  think 
they  are  still  in  Canada?  I  have 
heard  our  visitors  to  Canada  do  the 
same  thing.  Why  do  we  have  a 
boundary  line  anyway? 

A  highlight  for  planners  was 
Lincoln  Village,  a  $30,000,000  new 
town  being  built  by  the  People's 
Development  Company,  a  sub- 
sidiary of  the  Farm  Bureau  In- 
surance Company,  on  1,170  acres  of 
land,  for  10,000  people.  Prospective 
industries  are  reminded  that  it  is 
half  a  day  from  half  the  U.S.A. 

A  good  dinner  at  the  Farm  Bureau 
building,  and  then  finally  the  low 
down  on  Columbus  by  Dr.  Burdell 
who  is  now  President  of  the  Cooper 
Union  of  New  York.  He  says  he 
grew  up  in  Columbus  a  couple  of 
generations  ago,  but  never  lost  his 
love  for  the  city.  It  is  doing  all 
right  but  he  would  like  to  see  some 
improvements.  I  believe  he  wants 
a  new  capitol  or  perhaps  only  the 
completion  of  the  dome  of  the  pre- 
sent one.  He  discussed  the  plan  of 
Columbus  made  fifty  years  ago, 
much  of  which  can  still  be  used. 
The  Civic  Center  proposal  of  that 
time  would  be  impossible  now  since 
the  Neil  House  is  on  the  tract,  but 
a  later  development  gave  the  city 
the  present  and  very  attractive 
river-front  center.  P.  Alan  Deacon, 
member  of  the  Board  of  our  sister 
organization  in  Canada,  the  Com- 
munity Planning  Association,  spoke 
informally  on  Canadian  problems. 

On  Tuesday,  Address  of  Welcome 
from  the  Ohio  Natural  Resources 
Department.  Response  by  General 
Grant  and  then  Howard  Menhin- 
ick's  paper  on  "After  Fifty  Years, 
What  Next?"  Good  stuff,  Howard! 
A  review  and  a  forecast.  I  liked  your 


joke  about  modern  civilization  tra- 
veling at  breakneck  speed  in  a 
1954  model  with  all  of  us  hanging 
on  for  dear  life  and  a  bunch  of 
planners  looking  backward  on  the 
road  with  a  telescope,  or  was  it  a 
magnifying  glass? 

At  the  Tuesday  lunch  the  Lions 
gave  us  a  roaring  welcome  and  a 
talk  on  mass  transportation  by 
Harley  Swift  of  Harrisburg,  and 
later  Russell  Black  introduced  the 
talks  on  Standards  of  City  Develop- 
ment by  Ed  Bacon  of  Philadelphia, 
Charles  Blessing  of  Detroit  and  Col. 
Shelton  Hubbard  of  New  Orleans. 
Tracy  Augur  is  going  to  disperse 
us  to  the  suburbs  in  case  of  an 
enemy  attack  and  I  presume  Carl 
Feiss  will  get  us  out  of  the  slums 
and  house  us  near  Tracy's  dispersal 
plant.  Eri  Hulbert  of  Chicago,  spoke 
as  one  of  the  panelists  on  Urban 
Renewal.  James  T.  Yeilding  sub- 
stituted for  Ernest  Bohn. 

I  met  newspaper  editors  galore 
and  regretted  that  Preston  Wolfe 
publisher  of  the  Columbus  Dis- 
patch was  not  present.  George 
Smallsreed  represented  Mr.  Wolfe 
and  introduced  David  Rike,  top 
merchant  of  Dayton,  to  tell  us  that 
he  believes  the  central  shopping 
district  is  not  doomed  yet. 

Flavel  Shurtleff  continues  the 
zoning  tradition  of  Bassett  and 
Bettman.  The  problems  of  indus- 
trial zoning  were  discussed  at  two 
morning  sessions  and  you  will  read 
the  report  in  the  next  Annual. 
Shurtleff  certainly  got  the  crowd. 

Herb  Hare  presided  over  citizen 
responsibility  and  Alan  Deacon  of 
Toronto  and  Theodore  Hazlett  gave 
us  good  advice. 

Connie  Wirth  introduced  a  piece 
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de  resistance  in  Tom  Wallace. 
Where  does  Tom  get  that  emeritus 
business  anyway?  He  certainly  did 
not  emerite  or  emeritus  in  the 
convention.  Tom  Wallace  put  the 
despoilers  of  the  national  parks  in 
their  place  and  the  dammers  of 
Echo  Park,  in  Dinosaur  National 
Monument,  didn't  get  to  first  base. 
Utah  and  Colorado  need  all  the 
Colorado  River  water  they  can 
store  in  reservoirs  but  General 
Grant,  who  has  been  an  army 
engineer  for  50  years,  makes  it 
clear  that  Echo  Park  and  Split 
Mountain  are  not  needed  for  an 
efficient  power  and  reclamation 
project. 

General  Grant  presided  over  the 
afternoon  session  and  had  us  all 
stand  at  attention  while  he  passed 
out  the  medals  of  bravery  in  action. 
These  fellows  with  grandfathers  as 
members  certainly  played  a  trick 
on  us.  Next  thing  the  APCA  will 
insist  that  babies  be  christened  as 
members.  Consolidation  of  city  and 
county  services  received  clear  cut 
consideration  from  Thomas  Reed 
and  Hugh  Pomeroy,  and  at  the 
dinner  Ed  Condon  of  Sears  Roebuck 
high-lighted  the  water  conservation 
program.  Paulsen,  Browning  and 
Smith  did  the  selling. 

James  Sulzby  of  Birmingham, 
managed  to  be  on  hand  to  introduce 
our  good  looking  and  effective  lady 
speaker,  Mrs.  Cyril  Fox,  who  showed 
pictures  of  good  and  bad  on  the 
Pennsylvania  Turnpike,  while  Pro- 
fessor Sutton  advised  us  on  land- 
scape problems.  Dr.  Levin  of  the 
Bureau  of  Public  Roads  talked 
about  expressways  in  the  central 
Business  District  and  city  manager 
Cookingham  showed  that  Kansas 


City  is  on  the  ball.  We  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  Kansas  City  has 
good  city  management.  This  sec- 
tion was  concluded  with  a  discus- 
sion on  the  theory  of  planning  a 
central  shopping  district,  by  S.  R. 
deBoer  based  on  experience. 

At  noon  Professor  Whitaker  of 
Ohio  State  University  introduced 
Arthur  Rubloff.  These  Chicago 
boys  always  take  my  breath  away. 
They  talk  about  hundred-million- 
dollar  projects  as  if  they  were  mere 
bagatelles  and  they  do  it  without 
W.P.A.  help.  Chicago  to  the  top 
of  the  class,  now  who  is  next?  But 
of  course,  Rubloff  was  fortunate 
to  have  had  Nathan  Van  Osdol  as 
an  architect  assistant. 

The  local  press  and  A.  P.  gave 
us  excellent  coverage  with  fre- 
quent front-page  placing  and  vigor- 
ous editorials  on  behalf  of  planning. 

There  was  a  spacious  mezzanine 
at  the  Neil  House  where  Larry 
Irvin,  Chairman  of  Exhibits,  had 
assembled  one  of  the  best  displayed 
planning  exhibits,  largely  from  Ohio. 
The  Urban  Land  Institute,  Friends 
of  the  Land,  as  well  as  APCA  dis- 
played their  literature. 

We  all  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to 
the  Columbus  Conference  Com- 
mittee which  was  composed  of 
Grover  F.  Clements,  Director  of 
the  Franklin  County  Regional  Plan- 
ning Commission,  as  General  Chair- 
man; James  Foley,  Director,  In- 
formation, Peoples  Development 
Company,  Entertainment;  Trent 
Sickles,  Assistant  to  the  President, 
F.  R.  Lazarus  &  Company,  Attend- 
ance; Edward  F.  Wagner,  Farm 
Bureau  Insurance  Company,  Pro- 
gram; Clyde  McBee,  Assistant  Di- 
rector, Columbus  Chamber  of  Com- 
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merce,  Registration;  Robert  Husted, 
Vice  President,  Cye  Landy  Adver- 
tising Agency,  Publicity;  Larry 
Irvin,  Columbus  Urban  Redevelop- 
ment Commission,  Exhibits;  Ernest 
H.  Stork,  Director,  City  Planning 


Commission,  Tour  and  Transpor- 
tation; Richard  McGinnis,  Chief 
Planner,  Franklin  County  Regional 
Planning  Commission,  Membership. 
It  was  a  nice  meeting  and  TWA 
had  us  all  home  by  night. 


Members  Meeting 


At  the  Meeting  of  APCA  Mem- 
bers held  in  Columbus  on  May  19th 
in  connection  with  the  Annual 
Conference,  citations  were  given 
to  ten  people  in  person  who  were 
included  in  a  list  of  individuals, 
families,  libraries  and  institutions 
who  have  supported  the  APCA,  its 
aims  and  objects  for  more  than  40 
years.  General  Grant  presented 
citations  to  Mrs.  Henry  A.  Barker, 
Flavel  Shurtleff,  Clyde  Nichols, 
Byron  Harvey,  Jr.,  Carl  Feiss, 
S.  Herbert  Hare,  Mrs.  John  Gries, 
John  Nolen  and  Conrad  L.  Wirth. 
A.  Gale  Lowrie  of  the  Municipal 
Reference  Library  of  the  University 
of  Cincinnati  received  the  award  for 
the  library. 

Concluding  this  ceremony,  an 
amendment  to  the  Association's 
Constitution  was  adopted  to  in- 
crease the  number  of  Board  members 
up  to  48  and  to  change  the  name  of 
the  Board  to  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

On  motion  of  James  McCIain, 
the  following,  whose  term  of  office 
expires  this  year  were  reelected  to 
the  Board:  Horace  M.  Albright, 
New  York;  Joseph  Prendergast,  New 
York;  Byron  Harvey,  Jr.,  Chicago; 
John  Gaw  Meem,  Santa  Fe;  Clyde 
Nichols,  Jr.,  Kansas  City;  and 
C.  Edgar  Van  Cleef,  Oklahoma  City. 


Under  the  authorization  granted 
by  the  constitutional  amendment 
adopted,  the  following  were  elected 
to  the  Board:  Russell  Van  Nest 
Black,  New  Hope,  Pa.;  S.  Herbert 
Hare,  Kansas  City,  Mo.;  Harold 
M.  Lewis,  New  York;  Charles  F. 
Palmer,  Atlanta,  Ga.;  Carl  I.  Wheat, 
Menlo  Park,  Calif.;  Howard  Men- 
hinick,  Atlanta,  Ga.;  C.  McKim 
Norton,  New  York;  J.  Woodall 
Rodgers,  Dallas;  Stuart  W.  Cramer, 
Jr.,  Charlotte,  N.  C;  Park  H. 
Martin,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  on  May  19th,  the  present 
officers  were  reelected  for  the  com- 
ing year.  These  include:  Horace  M. 
Albright,  Chairman  of  the  Board; 
U.  S.  Grand,  3rd,  President;  Har- 
land  Bartholomew,  First  Vice  Presi- 
dent; Tom  Wallace,  Second  Vice 
President;  Robert  C.  Graham,  Third 
Vice  President;  C.  F.  Jacobsen, 
Treasurer  and  Harlean  James,  Exe- 
cutive Secretary. 

The  Executive  Secretary  reported : 
The  American  Planning  and  Civic 
Association  has  now  for  fifty  years 
worked  every  day  on  a  program 
made  up  of  many  projects  and  in- 
cidents which  in  the  end  have  con- 
tributed to  measurable  progress. 
Like  a  church  it  has  its  creed — 
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epitomized  in  two  words  PRE- 
SERVE AND  PLAN— preserve  na- 
tural resources  and  native  scenery, 
the  heritage  from  the  past,  and 
plan  for  the  best  use  of  natural 
and  man-made  resources  for  exist- 
ing and  future  populations.  Our 
programs  of  education  through  the 
printed,  written  and  spoken  word 
are  the  result  of  the  thought,  re- 
search and  work  of  many  leaders 
pegging  away  at  the  problems  as 
they  present  themselves  from  day 
to  day.  In  most  years  there  are 
sharp  conflicts.  We  are  engaged  in 
several  now — defense  of  the  Dino- 
saur National  Monument  (and  con- 
sequently the  entire  National  Park 
System)  from  unrelated  commercial 
encroachments  and  defense  of  local 
parks  from  expressways,  under- 
ground garages  and  unrelated  build- 
ings. We  have  received  appeals 
for  help  from  many  of  our  members 
in  many  cities.  The  famous  Boston 
Common  is  threatened  with  under- 
ground parking,  San  Antonio  may 
lose  Travis  Park.  There  are  those 
who  would  build  an  underground 
garage  under  Franklin  Square  (and 
even  under  Lafayette  Square  facing 
the  White  House)  in  Washington. 
There  are  proposals  for  an  express- 
way through  Rock  Creek  Park  and 
a  high  bridge  with  pillars  resting 
on  Roosevelt  Memorial  Island  in 
the  Potomac.  Savannah  is  divided 
over  whether  the  historic  squares 
shall  be  bisected  by  arterial  express 
highways.  From  all  parts  of  the 
country  appeals  for  help  reach  our 
office.  You  will  have  read  about  all 
these  in  PLANNING  AND  Civic 
COMMENT. 

We  also  receive  a  large  number 
of  inquiries.    Most  of  the  questions 


ask  for  procedures — how  to  go  about 
securing  a  planning  commission, 
how  to  organize  a  citizen  group  and 
make  it  tick,  how  to  protect  the 
peoples'  parks.  We  even  hear  from 
Mayors  asking  about  planning  staff 
and  consultants.  We  hear  from 
Park  Commissions  about  policy  in 
developing  park  systems.  We  are 
occasionally  asked  to  send  ready- 
made  plans  for  a  park  in  some 
distant  city — one  this  last  year 
asked  for  plans  for  1,000  acres 
without  any  other  information. 
Attorneys  write  us  for  sample 
zoning  ordinances.  We  receive  a 
growing  number  of  queries  about 
inter-state  compacts  and  consoli- 
dated city  and  county  planning  and 
services.  Residents  ask  help  when 
high-rise  apartments  are  proposed 
in  their  single-family  districts.  There 
is  always  a  bumper  crop  of  com- 
plaints from  proposed  spot  zoning 
to  benefit  scattered  properties.  Some 
cities  are  troubled  about  truck 
travel  through  residence  neighbor- 
hoods. Some  citizens  want  to  know 
if  trucks  cannot  be  prohibited  on 
arterial  highways  during  rush  hours. 
They  all  want  to  know  how  other 
cities  are  handling  these  problems. 
We  try  to  make  information  avail- 
able, but  we  are  well  aware  of  the 
attitude  of  city  councils  and  state 
legislatures  to  out-of-town  and  out- 
of-state  interference. 

After  our  interesting  National 
Citizens  Conference  on  Planning  in 
New  Orleans,  last  March,  we  held 
local  meetings  in  Seattle,  Wash- 
ington; Portland,  Oregon;  and  San 
Francisco,  Calif. 

This  past  year  our  Committee 
of  100  on  the  Federal  City  has 
been  quite  active  because  there 
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have  been  a  number  of  important 
problems  to  solve.  We  were  grati- 
fied that  the  President  appointed 
Harland  Bartholomew  Chairman  of 
the  revised  National  Capital  Plan- 
ning Commission.  We  work  closely 
with  the  Planning  Commission, 
the  National  Capital  Housing  Au- 
thority and  the  Redevelopment 
Land  Agency,  and  we  hope  to  be 
of  service  to  the  newly  established 
Regional  Planning  Council.  On 
January  29  Harland  Bartholomew, 
Chairman  of  the  National  Capital 
Planning  Commission  spoke  to  a 
capacity  audience  in  the  main 
dining  room  of  the  Roger  Smith 


Hotel  in  Washington. 

As  you  know  we  issue  our  quar- 
terly PLANNING  AND  Civic  COM- 
MENT and  the  AMERICAN  PLANNING 
AND  Civic  ANNUAL.  We  are  greatly 
dependent  upon  all  of  you  to  bring 
to  our  attention  items  which  will 
be  of  interest  to  our  readers.  We 
thank  you  for  all  that  you  have 
done  and  we  solicit  your  further  help. 

This  past  year,  as  in  every  one 
of  the  last  50,  we  like  to  feel  that 
the  United  States  of  America  is  a 
better  country  because  we  have 
been  working,  and  we  invite  you 
and  your  sons  and  daughters  to 
carry  on  with  us. 


EDITORIAL    COMMENT 


NATIONAL  PARKS 


A  Progress  Report  on 
Dinosaur 

Since  the  last  PLANNING  AND 
Civic  COMMENT  went  to  press,  the 
subcommittee  in  charge  of  the 
hearings  on  the  Upper  Colorado 
River  Basin  Development  (H.  R. 
4449)  voted  12  to  7  to  report  the 
bill  and  on  May  18  the  full  House 
Interior  and  Insular  Affair's  Com- 
mittee approved  the  Upper  Colorado 
Project  with  Echo  Park  dam  in  it, 
by  a  vote  of  13-12.  The  bill  now 
goes  to  the  floor  of  the  House, 
where  unless  unanimous  consent 
permits  it  to  come  up,  it  must 
await  a  place  on  the  calendar  to 
be  determined  by  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee. 

On  April  30,  1954,  the  American 
Planning  and  Civic  Association 


sent  out  a  letter  under  the  caption 
"The  National  Parks  in  Imminent 
Peril,"  which  repeated  a  similar 
heading  used  on  October  5,  1920 
when  Dr.  J.  Horace  McFarland,  as 
President  of  the  American  Civic 
Association,  was  opposing  the  de- 
mands of  the  irrigationists  to  place 
a  reservoir  in  the  Southwest  corner 
of  Yellowstone  National  Park.  Thai 
fight  of  34  years  ago  was  won 
Yellowstone  today  is  held  in  higF 
esteem  by  the  American  people  anc 
it  is  inconceivable  that  there  couk 
be  any  popular  demand  to  invad* 
this  park. 

Colorado  River  Basin 

It  is  more  than  ever  importan 
now  that  the  Colorado  River  Basi 
bill  be  amended  in  the  House  t 
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omit  Echo  Park  and  Split  Mountain 
dams  within  the  Dinosaur  National 
Monument,  if  the  measure  is  to  be 
adopted.  At  the  outset  we  took  it 
for  granted  that  the  Upper  Colorado 
River  Basin  Project  was  essentially 
sound  to  provide  water  for  Colorado 
and  Utah.  The  Sierra  Club  has  now 
raised  many  objections  to  the  pro- 
posals of  the  Reclamation  Service 
and  Raymond  Moley  has  agreed 
with  General  Grant  that  the  evapor- 
ation claims  of  the  Service  were  in 
error.  Finally,  Under  Secretary 
Ralph  Tudor  on  May  13  addressed 
a  letter  to  Chairman  Harrison 
of  the  House  Committee,  admit- 
ting a  number  of  errors  and  stat- 
ing that  he  had  ordered  a  re- 
calculation of  all  Upper  Colorado 
Reservoir  evaporation.  The  Sierra 
Club  also  estimates  that  if  costs 
are  kept  down  to  the  January  1953 
estimates,  the  average  cost  will  be 
$1,000  per  acre  to  put  water  on 
land  worth  $100  to  $150  per  acre 
when  it  gets  there, — this,  comments 
the  Sierra  Club,  when  the  Adminis- 
tration is  attempting  to  retire 
25,000,000  acres  of  agricultural  land 
to  keep  down  surpluses! 

All  these  questions  mean  further 
study  and  perhaps  a  revised  project 
but  the  American  Planning  and 
Civic  Association  asks  that  Dino- 
saur National  Monument  be  pro- 
tected from  inclusion  in  any  pend- 
ing bill  in  Congress  which  would 
invade  this  unit  of  the  National 
Park  System  with  dams. 

Governor  Langlie  Abandons 

Further  Study  of  Boundaries  of 

Olympic  National  Park 

The  Port  Angeles  Evening  News 
of  March  20,  1954  attributed  to 


Governor  Langlie  the  statement 
concerning  the  reports  of  his  Olym- 
pic National  Park  Review  Com- 
mittee appointed  in  May,  1953  that: 
"Under  the  circumstances,  I  feel 
there  is  not  sufficient  crystallization 
of  opinion  among  the  committee 
members  or  among  the  public 
generally  in  this  State  to  warrant 
any  further  studies  by  a  public 
agency  of  the  State  or  Federal 
Government  at  this  time."  Gov- 
ernor Langlie  is  to  be  congratulated 
on  abandoning  a  losing  fight. 

The  majority  report,  signed  by 
seven  members  of  the  Governor's 
Committee,  was  inconclusive  in 
that  it  merely  recommended  further 
study,  suggesting  that  "The  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  with  concur- 
rence of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
designate  two  or  more  men  of  na- 
tional standing  in  civic  or  land  use 
planning  to  study  all  aspects  of  the 
Olympic  National  Park  and  submit 
their  specific  recommendations  as  to 
boundaries  or  other  aspects  of  Park 
management  to  the  Secretary  who 
then  would  publish  these  recom- 
mendations with  any  comment 
thereon  that  he  might  desire." 

On  the  other  hand  the  minority 
report,  signed  by  five  members  of 
the  Committee,  was  quite  specific. 
It  stated  that  after  a  careful  review 
of  the  oral  and  written  testimony  of 
some  55  witnesses  at  three  public 
hearings,  a  tour  of  the  disputed 
park  areas  and  consideration  of 
some  220  letters  from  individuals 
and  groups,  the  five  members  were 
of  the  opinion  that: 

The  boundaries  of  Olympic  Na- 
tional Park  should  remain  as  they 
are. 
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We  submit  the  following  report 
as  a  basis  for  arriving  at  our  con- 
clusions: 

1.  The   rain-forests   of  the  Olympic 
National  Park  should  take  their  place 
along  side  other  national  scenic  wonders, 
as  a  unique  "resource  that  is  just  as 
real  and  just  as  important  to  the  nation 
as  are  the  natural  materials  that  can 
be  weighed  and  valued  and  used  for 
economic  ends." 

2.  Olympic    National    Park    fulfills 
cultural  and  recreational  needs  in  pre- 
serving a  sample  of  the  rapidly  diminish- 
ing wilderness  which  once  clothed  the 
Northwest. 

3.  The  half  million  visitors  to  Olym- 
pic National  Park  in  1953  demonstrate 
the  need  of  adequately  providing  un- 
impaired natural  areas  for  the  enjoy- 
ment of  present  and  future  generations. 

4.  Of  the  220  letters  received  by  the 
committee   containing   307   signatures, 
300    were    in    favor    of   retaining    the 
present  boundaries  of  the  Park,  a  per- 
centage of  98. 

5.  Increased  leisure  time,  increasing 
population  and  per  capita  wealth,  to- 
gether   with    greatly    improved    travel 
facilities  saw  over  45  million  visitors  to 
the  national  parks  in  1953  which  demon- 
strates the  need  of  these  areas. 

6.  Olympic  National   Park  in  com- 
parison    with     other     American     and 
Canadian   national    parks    and    monu- 
ments,   is    not   too   large,    being   only 
twelfth  in  size. 

7.  Commercial    interests    have    not 
satisfactorily  demonstrated  their  asser- 
tion that  the  logging  of  some  230,000 
acres  of  the  Park's  rain  forests  is  essen- 
tial to  maintain  the  present  and  future 
economy  of  the  Olympic  peninsula. 

8.  On  the  contrary,  competent  for- 
estry authorities  predict  a  bright  future 
for   the   forest   products   industries   of 
this  region. 

9.  The  commercial  forest  saw-timber 
outside    the    park    is    considered    by 
authorities    to    be    underestimated    at 
least  20  percent  and  that  within  the 
next  thirty  to  fifty  years  "there  will  be 
an  annual  growth  far  in  excess  of  any 
past  or  foreseeable  demands." 


10.  Cutting  national  park  timber  is 
not    the    solution    to    the    problem    of 
stabilizing  and  maintaining  the  economy 
and     employment    of    the    peninsula. 
More    effective   and   permanent   alter- 
natives exist  in  a  better  defined  and 
dynamic  application  of  proven  modern 
forestry   practices   on   the   commercial 
forest  lands   outside   the   Park,   which 
contain  over  60  billion  board  feet  of 
saw-timber  and  some  1.3  million  acres 
of  second  growth.   Authorities  consider 
forestry  practices  up  to  now  as  having 
merely  scratched  the  surface  of  potential 
wood  resource  utilization. 

11.  Some  of  the  alternatives  to  cut- 
ting park  timber  are: 

(a)  make  commercial  forests  more 
accessible    to    accomplish    a    more 
balanced  timber  harvesting  budget, 
better  fire  and  insect  control,  better 
salvage    of    decadent    old    growth, 
logging    waste    and     utilization     of 
second  growth  thinnings, 

(b)  more   modernization    of   mills 
to  handle  smaller  logs  with  less  waste, 

(c)  more  pulp  mills  to  utilize  the 
large  volume  of  pulp  species  which 
constitute  70  percent  of  the  Olympic 
forests, 

(d)  more  emphasis  on  integration 
between   mills   and   within   mills   to 
utilize  by-product  wastes, 

(e)  more  emphasis  by  the  forest 
industries    on    chemical,    pulp    and 
wood  use  research  to  increase  end- 
product  manufacturing  and  markets, 

(f)  a  forest  land  purchase  program 
which  will  assure  peninsula  logs  for 
peninsula  industry, 

(g)  a  sound  public  carrier  trans- 
portation   line    along    the    western 
peninsula, 

(h)  more   facilities   to   house   and 
entertain  the  growing  tourist  trade. 

12.  There  is  no  present  log  shortage 
and  as  time  goes  on  wood  resources  will 
increase  to  insure  a  steady  economy  in 
this  region,  without  cutting  the  forests 
of  Olympic  National  Park. 

13.  It  is  considered  significant  that 
the   Washington    State    Federation   of 
Labor  consisting  of  780  organizations 
with  some  300,000  members,  the  Inter- 
national   Woodworkers    of    American 
National  C.I.O.,  the  General  Federatior 
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of  Women's  Clubs  with  6  million  mem- 
bers and  the  National  Council  of  Gar- 
den Clubs  with  its  300,000  members 
are  opposed  to  any  boundary  changes 
of  Olympic  National  Park. 

14.  Grazing  lands  within  the  Park 
valleys  have  always  been  the  winter 
feeding  grounds  of  the  Roosevelt  elk 
herds,  one  of  the  two  unique  attractions 
for  which  the  Park  was  established.  To 
preserve  these  elk  herds,  the  valley  lands 
should  be  retained  in  the  Park. 

It  would  seem  that  national 
and  state  public  opinion  generally 
is  in  favor  of  protecting  the  Olympic 
National  Park  with  its  present 
boundaries  and  that  the  Nation 
and  the  State  of  Washington  possess 
here  an  incomparable  national  asset 
which  will  be  increasingly  treasured 
in  the  years  to  come. 

Everglades  Boundaries 
Enlarged 

Secretary  McKay  has  issued  an 
order  which  enlarges  the  boundaries 
of  the  Everglades  National  Park 
by  271,000  acres.  This  will  include 
the  picturesque  Ten  Thousand 
Island  area  which  was  visited  by 
the  National  Conference  on  State 
Parks  delegates  when  they  met  in 
Florida  in  1948. 

Adjustment  of  the  boundaries 
brings  the  total  area  of  the  Ever- 
glades to  about  1,500,000  acres— 
about  650,000  acres  less  than  was 
authorized  by  Congress  in  1934. 

An  important  feature  of  the 
enlargement  is  that  it  provides  a 
connecting  link  for  waterway  trans- 
portation, making  accessible  the 
interesting  series  of  islands  and 
keys  from  near  Everglades  City  to 
the  southern  section  of  the  park. 
^  The  park  was  authorized  by 
Congress  in  1934,  but  it  was  not 
until  1947  that  the  park  was  estab- 


lished, after  the  State  of  Florida 
had  appropriated  $2,000,000  for 
land  acquisition  and  had  turned 
over  850,000  acres  of  land  and  a 
submerged  area,  largely  in  Florida 
Bay  to  the  Federal  Government. 
About  10,000  acres  of  the  new 
addition  were  donated  to  the  State 
of  Florida  by  the  Collier  Corpora- 
tion and  held  in  trust  for  ultimate 
conveyance  to  the  United  States. 
Another  30,000  acres  were  already 
in  Florida  ownership,  having  been 
purchased  with  part  of  the 
$2,000,000  Florida  appropriation. 
The  balance  of  area  within  the 
new  boundaries  is  owned  by  the 
State  of  Florida  and  by  private 
holders. 

Secretary  McKay's  order  is  an 
important  step  toward  realizing  the 
goals  set  up  for  the  Everglades 
National  Park  as  an  entirely  unique 
park  within  the  system. 

Public  Sentiment  for  Adequate 
National  Park  Facilities 

Following  the  blast  by  Bernard 
DeVoto  in  the  October  Harper's 
Magazine,  other  writers  have  de- 
plored the  deterioration  of  the 
national  park  facilities.  On  April  27, 
Ralph  W.  Page,  the  distinguished 
son  of  Walter  Hines  Page,  writing 
in  the  Philadelphia  Bulletin,  pro- 
tested against  Federal  mismanage- 
ment and  destruction  of  great  na- 
tional assets  and  quoted  from  the 
New  York  Times  a  report  from  the 
Great  Smoky  Mountains  that  "The 
park  system  basic  operations  plant, 
including  roads,  trails,  bridges,  ran- 
ger stations  and  in-park  quarters, 
in  large  measure  has  reached  the 
point  of  deterioration  where  main- 
tenance funds  no  longer  have  a 
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realistic  meaning.  .  .  .  Last  year 
the  Great  Smokies  had  1,000,000 
more  visitors  but  209  fewer  man 
hours  a  week  of  employment  than 
in  1941.  Yet  in  1953  the  park  staff 
had  to  handle  20  miles  more  of 
primary  roads,  two  additional  camp 
grounds,  two  historical  develop- 
ments, one  museum  exhibit,  and 
also  had  to  patrol  40,000  additional 
acres  of  land."  Mr.  Page  declares 
that  "Forty  pages  of  similar  ex- 
amples could  be  added  from  every 
quarter.  The  litter  alone  is  reaching 
mountainous  proportions." 

Tom  Wallace  in  the  Louisville 
Times  has  raised  his  voice  for  re- 
sponsible management  of  the  Na- 
tional Parks  and  Monuments  in  the 
United  States. 

Certainly  it  is  no  true  economy 
for  the  Federal  Government  to  let 
its  property  deteriorate  to  the  place 
where  restoration  and  maintenance 
will  ultimately  cost  much  more 
than  money  spent  in  time. 

The  Federal  Aid  Highway  Act 
approved  May  6,  1954,  will  make  a 
start  to  remedy  the  deplorable 
condition  of  roads  and  trails  in  the 
National  Parks  and  Monuments. 
But  ways  must  be  found  to  increase 
and  improve  other  facilities  for 
taking  care  of  the  American  people 
when  they  visit  their  own  estates. 

FEDERAL  CITY 

The  Old 
Patent  Office  Building 

Incredible  though  it  may  seem 
H.  R.  6542-S.  2541,  the  iden- 
tical bills  would  authorize  the 
Administrator  of  General  Services 
to  dispose  of  the  Old  Patent  Office 
Building,  now  occupied  by  the 
Civil  Service  Commission,  and  trans- 


fer title  in  the  property  to  make 
available  a  site  in  the  principal 
business  district  for  the  erection 
by  private  enterprise  of  a  building 
to  be  used  for  the  parking  of  motor 
vehicles. 

This  legislation  breaks  almost  all 
of  the  rules  of  the  game.  It  author- 
izes the  demolition  of  a  major  his- 
toric public  building  of  architectural 
merit,  designed  by  the  great  Mills. 
It  decreases  space  for  Federal  offices 
which  would  have  to  be  found  else- 
where. It  provides  for  the  erection 
of  a  huge  public  garage  by  private 
enterprise  to  concentrate  in  one  of 
the  busiest  sections  of  the  down- 
town district,  several  thousand  auto- 
mobiles which  would  block  already 
heavy  traffic  through  a  stream  of  cars 
pouring  out  of  and  turning  into 
the  garage  at  the  time  of  peak  loads. 

There  are  only  a  few  Federal 
Buildings  in  Washington  which 
would  constitute  a  greater  sacrilege 
to  demolish.  In  the  April  JOURNAL 
OF  THE  AMERICAN  INSTITUTE  OF 
ARCHITECTS,  Louis  Simon,  F.A.I.A., 
declares:  "By  those  who  know 
Washington,  the  old  Patent  Office 
is  recognized  as  an  outstanding 
example  of  the  spirit  of  the  Greek 
Revival  period  that  obtained  in 
Europe,  and  spread  to  America  in 
the  early  years  of  the  nineteenth 
century  where  it  found  ready  accept- 
ance. .  .  .  July  6,  1836,  President  ' 
Jackson  appointed  Robert  Mills 
to  design  public  buildings,  and  in 
a  communication  to  a  Congressional 
committee  two  years  later,  Mr. 
Mills  wrote:  'The  letter  of  appoint- 
ment which  I  have  the  honor  to 
hold  from  the  late  Chief  Magis- 
trate, among  other  duties  made  it 
obligatory  on  me  to  see  to  the 
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construction  of  a  Treasury  and 
Patent  Office,  the  former  building 
to  be  erected  on  the  old  site  and  the 
latter  on  the  square  north  of  the 
Post  Office*.  ... 

"The  building,  as  designed  by 
Robert  Mills  for  the  Patent  Office, 
was  occupied  by  that  agency  for 
some  ninety  years.  Now  still  in 
good  condition,  it  accommodates 
the  Civil  Service  Commission.  Be- 
gun in  1836  and  finally  completed 
after  an  interruption  of  several 
years,  the  building  bears  the  stamp 
of  Robert  Mills'  unfailing  ability 
to  express  in  his  designs  that  re- 
fined simplicity  and  quiet  dignity 
so  characteristic  of  the  Greek  Re- 
vival period." 

It  seems  that  the  building  has  a 
floor  area  of  about  200,000  square 
feet,  certainly  much  in  demand  for 
Government  employees  and  there 
is  no  logic  in  the  proposal  to  destroy 
a  noble  building  so  much  needed  to 
house  the  Federal  establishment. 

Moreover  we  are  convinced  that 
the  location  of  a  huge  garage  at 
this  point — between  7th  and  9th 
and  F  and  G  Streets — where  con- 
gestion of  traffic  is  already  a  prob- 
lem, would  most  certainly  produce 
confusion  and  traffic  delays  instead 
of  facilitating  the  movement  of 
automobiles.  Generally  speaking, 
planners  disapprove  of  large  garages, 
housing  thousands  of  cars  in  central 
downtown  districts  where  they  in- 
evitably contribute  to  traffic  con- 
gestion, and  suggest  instead  the 
erection  of  smaller  garages  housing 
a  few  hundred  cars  at  such  points 
on  the  edge  of  the  downtown  dis- 
trict as  will  command  easy  ingress 
and  egress  of  cars  into  and  out  of 
the  stream  of  traffic. 


Let  us  hope  that  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  will  report  against  this 
extravagant  sacrifice  of  a  building 
at  once  historic  and  of  current  ser- 
vice, and  that  the  bills  will  die  in 
the  Congressional  Public  Works 
Committees. 

Historic  C  &  O  Canal 
We  should  give  credit  to  those 
who  first  opened  up  the  opposition 
to  the  proposed  parkway  along  the 
C  &  0  Canal,  and  we  hope  the 
final  decision  will  be  a  beneficial 
compromise  between  those  who 
would  see  the  entire  canal  restored 
and  maintained  in  as  much  wilder- 
ness as  could  be  commanded,  and 
those  who  advocate  a  parkway 
along  and  sometimes  over  the  old 
canal  bed.  Of  course  one  of  the 
difficulties  lay  in  the  narrow  strip 
which  the  Federal  Government  ac- 
quired from  the  B  &  O  Railroad. 
The  dramatic  hike  of  the  group 
headed  by  Justice  Douglas  over  the 
entire  186  miles  of  the  historic 
canal  from  Cumberland  to  Wash- 
ington resulted  in  substantial  agree- 
ment between  Justice  Douglas  and 
the  Washington  Post  which  had 
advocated  the  extension  of  the 
parkway.  It  now  seems  that  suf- 
ficient public  opinion  can  be  mus- 
tered to  secure  a  wider  strip  of  land 
where  needed,  which  will  permit 
the  preservation  of  the  canal  site 
and  the  rewatering  of  substantial 
stretches  and  still  permit  a  park- 
way to  be  located  on  higher  ground 
sufficiently  removed  from  the  canal 
to  protect  its  recreational  use  with- 
out encroachment  of  moving  auto- 
mobiles. If  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment can  take  advantage  of  the 
proposed  action  of  the  State  of 
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Maryland  to  expend  some  $340,000 
in  the  purchase  of  additional  lands 
from  Cumberland  to  Hancock,  the 
parkway  can  be  so  located  as  to 
protect  the  canal  and  still  provide 
a  mountain  park  drive  far  different 
from  the  expressway  route  No.  40.  The 
National  Park  Service  is  now  study- 
ing the  location  of  such  a  parkway. 

On  June  8,  1954,  a  public  hearing 
on  the  future  of  the  C  &  O  Canal 
was  held  before  the  National  Capi- 
tal Regional  Planning  Council  in 
the  Interior  Building.  It  appeared 
that  there  was  substantial  agree- 
ment among  the  conservation  repre- 
sentatives with  the  statement  of 
Justice  Douglas  that  the  C  &  O 
Canal  should  be  preserved  and 
administered  as  an  historic  and 
recreation  unit  in  the  National 
Park  System.  There  appeared  to 
be  little  objection  to  the  building 
of  a  parkway  paralleling  the  canal 
if  it  is  located  far  enough  away  not 
to  interfere  with  the  enjoyment  of 
the  canal.  Some  visualized  the  use 
of  existing  roads  in  a  cooperative 
plan  of  Federal  and  State  Govern- 
ments with  the  State  administering 
the  roads.  Others  still  held  the 
concept  of  a  true  parkway  for  which 
the  State  of  Maryland  would  ac- 
quire the  necessary  lands  when 
necessary  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment would  build  and  administer 
the  parkway. 

Pending  its  current  study,  the 
National  Park  Service  withheld 
comment. 

PUBLIC  ROADS 

Federal  Aid  to  Public  Roads 
Stepped  Up 

The  signing  by  the  President  on 
May  6,  1954  of  the  authorizations 


for    appropriations    for    the    fiscal 
years  1956  and  1957,  will  stimulate 
highway  construction  and  improve- 
ment all  long  the  line.  For  each  of  the 
two  years  the  amounts  are  impressive : 
$270,000,000  for  Federal  Aid  Pri- 
mary Highway  System 
$180,000,000  for  Federal  Aid  Sec- 
ondary Highway  System 
$150,000,000  for  Federal  Aid  for 
primary  and  secondary  systems 
in  urban  areas 

$200,000,000  to  expedite  construc- 
tion and  reconstruction  of  the 
system  of  inter-state  highways 
$22,500,000  for  Federal  Highways 

in  National  Forests 
$22,500,000  for  Forest  Roads  and 

Trails 

$10,000,000  for  Roads,  Trails  and 
approaches  in  the  National 
Parks 

$10,000,000  for  National  Parkways 
$10,000,000  for  roads  in   Indian 

Reservations 

The  last  five  items  cover  direct 
Federal  responsibility  and  will  make 
a  start  on  improving  Federal  fa- 
cilities in  Federal  areas. 

But  while  congratulating  the  state 
highway  agencies  on  the  increased 
money  available  we  would  be  remiss 
if  we  did  not  at  the  same  time  point 
out  that  there  will  undoubtedly  be 
additional  pressures  brought  to  bear 
on  state  and  local  governments  to 
provide  free  of  charge  some  sites  for 
highways  in  state  and  local  parks. 
Park  officials  and  the  public  should 
be  alerted  to  avert  this  disaster. 
In  our  belief  the  motorists  who  pay 
the  local,  state  and  Federal  gasoline 
taxes  are  willing  to  pay  whatever 
is  necessary  for  rights-of-way  on 
which  to  travel  without  encroaching 
upon  the  peoples'  parks. 
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Lawrence  V.  Sheridan  and  Ken- 
neth L.  Schellie,  who  have  headed 
their  own  firms  as  municipal  plan- 
ning consultants,  announce  the  merg- 
ing of  their  organizations  to  form 
Metropolitan  Planners,  Inc.  with 
offices  in  the  Board  of  Trade  Build- 
ing, Indianapolis.  Mr.  Sheridan  is 
President  of  the  new  firm;  Mr. 
Schellie,  Executive  Vice-President, 
and  Harry  C.  Sheridan  II,  formerly 
an  associate  in  his  father's  firm,  is 
Secretary-Treasurer. 

Howard  K.  Menhinick,  Regents' 
Professor  of  City  Planning  at 
Georgia  Institute  of  Technology, 
has  been  added  to  the  editorial 
council  of  the  magazine,  The  Mu- 
nicipal South. 


W.  E.  Reynolds,  Commissioner 
of  the  Federal  Public  Service  since 
1939,  will  retire  as  of  June  30,  from 
that  position  to  become  a  real  estate 
and  building  consultant. 


The  Minister  of  Housing  and 
Local  Government  of  Great  Britain, 
Mr.  Harold  Macmillan,  has  ap- 
pointed Lord  Strang  as  Chairman 
of  the  National  Parks  Commission 
to  succeed  Sir  Patrick  Duff  who 
after  holding  the  Chairmanship  for 
more  than  four  years,  is  retiring  at 
his  own  request.  In  accepting  Sir 
Patrick's  decision  to  retire,  warm 
appreciation  was  expressed  for  the 
valuable  service  he  rendered  as  first 
Chairman  of  the  Commission.  The 
retirement  took  place  in  March. 

John  T.  Eagan,  a  former  admin- 


istrator of  the  Public  Housing 
Administration  has  joined  the  Wash- 
ington office  of  Arthur  C.  Holden 
and  Associates,  New  York  archi- 
tects. 


Carl  Eric  Carlson  has  resigned 
as  Associate  Editor  of  The  American 
City  to  accept  a  professorship  ten- 
dered to  him  through  the  United 
Nations  at  a  newly  established 
School  of  Public  Administration 
in  Costa  Rica.  This  school  is  being 
planned  to  serve  the  five  Central 
American  Republics.  He  will  be 
succeeded  by  Douglas  Rowell. 


Mrs.  LeRoy  Clark  was  elected  a 
director  of  Friends  of  the  Land  at 
its  annual  meeting  in  Philadelphia. 


Frederick  Bigger  has  resigned  as 
Chairman  of  the  Pittsburgh  City 
Planning  Commission.  He  will  con- 
tinue to  serve  as  consultant  to  the 
Commission. 


Arthur  Rubloff  outlined  the  Ft. 
Dearborn  project  at  the  City  Club 
of  Chicago  on  April  5th.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  Commission  which 
first  proposed  the  plan  for  the  re- 
development of  this  area  just  north 
of  the  Loop. 


Fred  Harvey  will  operate  the 
Crandall  properties  at  Wisconsin 
Dells.  The  heirs  of  the  late  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  George  H.  Crandall  have 
transferred  the  Crandall  properties 
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to  the  Wisconsin  Alumni  Research 
Foundation  for  the  benefit  of  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  and  the 
people  of  the  State.  The  Founda- 
tion, in  turn,  leased  the  properties 
to  Fred  Harvey  to  operate. 
® 

Robert  B.  Mitchell  has  been  ap- 
pointed Executive  Director  of  the 
Urban  Traffic  Board  with  interest 
in  mass  transportation,  traffic,  park- 
ing and  highway  construction.  Mr. 
Mitchell  was  the  first  Executive 
Director  of  the  Philadelphia  City 
Planning  Commission,  later  Re- 
search Professor  in  Urban  Studies  at 
Columbia  University  and  in  1951 
Director  of  the  School  of  Land  and 
City  Planning  at  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania.  He  is  vice-chairman 
of  the  Mayor's  Advisory  Committee 
on  Penn  Center  and  a  member  of 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Philadelphia  Citizens  Council  on 
City  Planning. 


Martin  Meyerson,  Associate  Pro- 
fessor of  City  Planning  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania,  will  be 
Chairman  of  a  new  group  to  be 
known  as  the  Committee  on  Com- 
prehensive Planning  which  will  as- 
sist the  Philadelphia  City  Planning 
Commission  to  develop  a  compre- 
hensive plan. 


Richard  L.  Steiner,  Director  of 
the  Baltimore  Redevelopment  Com- 
mission, on  May  7  was  sworn  in  as 
deputy  director  of  the  Division  of 
Slum  Clearance  and  Urban  Re- 
development. Mr.  Steiner  has  been 
one  of  the  pioneers  in  urban  re- 
development. He  was  appointed 


director  of  the  Baltimore  Commis- 
sion which  was  one  of  the  first  re- 
development agencies  in  the  country. 


Wesley  Bintz,  consulting  civil 
engineer  of  Lansing,  Michigan,  was 
elected  President  of  the  Michigan 
Society  of  Professional  Engineers 
(1400  members),  and  was  inducted 
into  office  at  the  convention  in  Ann 
Arbor,  April  9  and  10.  He  will  take 
office  July  1.  Mr.  Bintz  has  served 
as  President  of  the  Grand  Valley 
Chapter  of  the  Michigan  Society  of 
Professional  Engineers  and  also  as 
Vice- President  of  the  Michigan 
Society  of  Professional  Engineers. 


Dr.  George  C.  S.  Benson,  Presi- 
dent of  Claremont  Men's  College, 
Claremont,  California,  has  been 
appointed  as  Research  Director  of 
the  Commission  on  Intergovern- 
mental Relations. 


Gordon  D.  Fox,  acting  chief  of 
the  Division  of  Operation  of  the 
U.  S.  Forest  Service,  since  July 
1953,  was  named  chief  of  that  di- 
vision in  February.  In  his  new 
position,  Mr.  Fox  will  be  responsible 
for  administrative  and  financial 
management  of  the  Forest  Service. 


Professor  Gordon  Stephenson, 
Lever  Professor  of  Civic  Design, 
The  University  of  Liverpool,  Eng- 
land, is  leaving  to  work  for  7 
months  in  Western  Australia  where, 
with  J.  A.  Hepburn  of  the  State 
Town  Planning  Commission,  he 
will  complete  the  plan  and  report 
for  the  Metropolitan  Region  of 
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Perth.  In  addition,  he  will  advise 
the  University  of  Western  Australia 
on  the  preparation  of  a  development 
plan  for  the  University.  In  August 
he  will  travel  across  the  Pacific  to 
act  for  a  session  as  Visiting  Pro- 
fessor in  the  University  of  California 
and  in  1955  he  will  take  up  appoint- 
ment as  Professor  of  City  and  Re- 
gional Planning  at  the  Massachu- 
setts Institute  of  Technology.  The 
new  Lever  Professor  of  Civic  Design 
will  succeed  Professor  Stephenson 
as  Editor  of  the  Town  Planning 
Review.  Until  the  new  Professor  is 
appointed,  Professor  Gardner-Med- 
win  will  act  as  Editor. 


The  Cornelius  Amory  Pugsley 
1953  medals  were  awarded  by  Alex- 
ander Hamilton,  President  of  the 
American  Scenic  and  Historic  Pre- 
servation Society  to  Frederick  Law 
Olmsted,  Dr.  Olaus  Murie  and  the 
late  Edward  J.  Burns  at  ceremonies 
held  on  February  9,  1954  in  New 
York's  historic  Sub-Treasury  Build- 
ing. Mr.  Olmsted  was  recipient 
(in  absentia)  of  the  gold  medal; 
Dr.  Murie,  the  bronze  medal;  and 
Mr.  Burns,  the  silver  medal  pos- 
thumously awarded.  Mr.  Burns 
had  been  chief  of  the  National  Park 
Service's  Museum  Branch. 


Benton  Mackaye  was  given  the 
1954  Conservation  Award  by  the 
Trustees  of  Public  Reservations  in 
Boston  honoring  his  life-long  effort 


to  preserve  unspoiled  natural  areas 
in  the  United  States.  The  presenta- 
tion ceremonies  were  held  in  the 
Sheraton-Plaza  Hotel,  Boston,  with 
a  special  citation  written  by  Lewis 
Mumford.  Mr.  Mackaye  proposed 
the  Appalachian  Trail  in  1921. 


Miss  Katherine  McNamara  has 
received  an  appointment  as  Lec- 
turer in  City  Planning  at  Harvard 
University.  She  has  also  received 
a  lifetime  corporate  appointment  as 
Librarian  of  the  Department  of 
City  Planning  and  Landscape  Arch- 
itecture at  Harvard.  As  of  June 
30th,  this  year,  Miss  McNamara 
completes  thirty  years  as  head  of 
this  Library.  Her  contribution  to 
American  city  planning  is  worthy 
of  special  note.  She  prepared  several 
volumes  of  planning  bibliographies 
which  stand  as  the  most  compre- 
hensive ever  published.  In  ad- 
dition to  these  duties  she  is  Con- 
tributing Editor  to  Landscape  Arch- 
itecture and  is  responsible  for  its 
Book  Review  section.  For  many 
years  she  contributed  a  department 
on  Recent  Publications  to  PLAN- 
NING AND  Civic  COMMENT. 


J.  Marshall  Miller,  Director  of 
the  Planning  and  Housing  Division, 
Columbia  University,  has  received 
a  Fulbright  Award  to  teach  city 
planning  at  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Fine  Arts  in  Copenhagen  during 
the  1954-55  academic  year. 


Freeman  Tildens  book,  The  National  Parks  has  been  issued  in  paper- 
bound  edition  priced  at  $1.00  a  copy.  Orders  for  this  outstanding  book  on 
our  national  parks  may  be  sent  direct  to  the  APCA,  901  Union  Trust  Bldg., 
Washington  5,  D.  C. 
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Conducted  by  FLAVEL  SHURTLEFF,  Counsel,  American  Planning  and 
Civic  Association 


SUBDIVISIONS  AND  THE  COMMUNITY'S  FINANCIAL 

WELFARE 


Ralph  Beach  owns  a  farm  of 
about  100  acres  in  the  town  of 
Milford,  Connecticut.  In  1952  he 
agreed  to  sell  50  acres  for  $92,000 
if  the  Planning  and  Zoning  Com- 
mission of  the  town  would  approve 
a  subdivision  of  this  acreage  into 
154  building  sites  for  single-family 
residences.  Application  for  such 
approval  was  made  on  October  15, 
1952  and  denied  on  October  28th. 

The  reasons  given  by  the  Plan- 
ning and  Zoning  Commission  for 
rejecting  the  application  were: 

(1)  The  proposed  subdivision  was  ad- 
jacent to  a  new  development  which 
would  contain  79  homes; 

(2)  The  Town  Council  had  stated  that 
the  financial  situation  of  the  town 
would  not  permit  a  school  in  this 
area  for  some  time,  and  for  the  same 
reason   the    additional    police    and 
fire    protection    which    would    be 
needed  could  not  be  provided; 

(3)  The  school  superintendent's  report 
showed  that  trie  new  school  serving 
this  area  would  be  inadequate  for 
the  children  now  living  there  soon 
after  it  was  open. 

The  trial  court  held  that  the  com- 
mission acted  illegally  in  refusing 
its  approval  for  the  reasons  given 
and  the  only  question  on  appeal 
was  whether  the  trial  court  was  in 
error  in  so  ruling. 

No  question  of  zoning  was  in- 
volved, since  the  zoning  ordinance 
permitted  in  this  area  a  residential 
use  on  lots  of  the  size  proposed.  If 
the  commission  was  right  in  re- 


jecting the  subdivision,  it  was 
solely  because  of  the  authority  con- 
ferred on  it  as  a  planning  commis- 
sion to  pass  upon  subdivision  plans. 
This  authority  is  defined  and  limited 
in  the  statutes.  Before  it  can  ex- 
ercise subdivision  control,  the  com- 
mission must  adopt  regulations  cov- 
ering land  subdivision  after  public 
hearing.  The  subject  matter  to  be 
covered  in  the  regulations  is  also 
specified  in  the  statute. 

The  Milford  Planning  and  Zoning 
Commission  had  prepared  an  elab- 
orate set  of  regulations  which  were 
enacted  as  a  town  ordinance  early 
in  1952.  The  Commission  in  passing 
on  the  subdivision  was  governed  by 
this  ordinance.  It  contained  no 
provision  prohibiting  the  subdivi- 
sion of  land  because  it  would  place 
additional  financial  burdens  on  the 
town,  and  there  was  nothing  in  the 
enabling  statute  which  could  reason- 
ably be  interpreted  as  justification 
for  such  a  prohibition. 

The  Supreme  Court  unanimously 
agreed  that  the  rejection  of  the  sub- 
division was  illegal.* 

In  this  case  Milford  was  in  a 
financial  situation  that  called  for  a 
drastic  remedy.  Some  relief  might 
have  come  from  a  zoning  amend- 
ment which  would  increase  the  re- 
quired size  of  lots  in  the  residential 

*RaIph  R.  Beach  vs.  Planning  and  Zoning  Com- 
mission of  Milford-Supreme  Court  of  Errors — Feb- 
ruary, 1954.  Reported  in  Connecticut  Law  Journal 
of  March  9,  1954. 
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zones,  but  this  measure  of  relief 
might  not  have  been  enough,  and 
it  might  be  delayed  by  litigation. 
The  town  desperately  needed  to 
stop  all  subdivision  until  its  financial 
situation  was  adjusted.  Can  this 
purpose  be  achieved  through  the 
device  of  planning  commission  re- 
jection of  all  subdivision  plans? 
Even  assuming  that  the  enabling 
statute  were  amended  by  permitting 


subdivision  regulations  to  include  a 
prohibition  on  further  subdivision 
because  the  town  could  not  stand 
the  financial  burden  involved,  would 
this  effective  method  of  getting 
the  town  into  economic  balance  be 
supported  by  the  court?  Can  the 
owner  of  acreage  be  denied  the 
right  to  dispose  of  his  land  when  he 
has  the  chance  to  sell  at  an  attractive 
price? 


The  Well  Planned  City 

By  KARL  B.  LOHMANN,  Professor  of  City  and  Regional  Planning,  University 

of  Illinois,  Urbana,  111. 

cities  that  can  measure  up  to  such 
high  standards  of  expectancy  and 
fulfillment.  Perhaps  our  colonial 
villages  came  as  close  as  any  to 
being  a  combination  of  desirable 
attributes.  Cities  in  general,  how- 
ever, like  people,  have  their  faults 
as  well  as  their  virtues.  There  are 
indeed  few,  if  any,  cities  that  possess 
all  of  the  virtues  or  few  that  are 
without  any  of  the  faults. 

There  are,  however,  widely  scat- 
tered excellences  that  command 
our  attention.  Some  cities  are 
handsomely  endowed  in  respect  to 
location,  easy  access,  close  proximity 
to  resources  and  markets  and  to 
other  favored  advantages.  The 
strategic  and  beautiful  location  of 
Chicago  impresses  us  with  its  mid- 
continent  position,  its  enframement 
of  lake  on  one  side  and  a  world 
famous  outer  green  belt  of  40,000 
acres  of  forest  on  the  other.  The 
locations  of  the  cities  of  Madison 
and  Milwaukee  are  outstanding  too, 
and  Seattle  is  fortunately  endowed 
with  hills  and  waterways  and  with 
views  of  snowy  mountain  peaks. 


It  has  been  rather  humorously 
suggested,  but  with  a  bit  of  ironic 
justification,  that  Americans  must 
somehow  love  chaos  or  they  would 
not  have  built  so  many  chaotic 
cities.  The  confusion  that  so  often 
meets  not  only  the  eye  but  the  ear 
and  nose  as  well,  certainly  cannot  be 
a  true  reflection  of  the  wishes  and 
needs  of  our  urban  people.  Surely 
some  times  our  good  people  must 
have  dreams  of  better  things  to 
take  the  place  of  the  tumult,  the 
dry  rot,  the  blight,  the  dreariness, 
the  hovering  black  smoke,  and  the 
din  of  noise  on  every  hand.  If  our 
urban  people  were  like  the  poet 
Vachel  Lindsay  they  would  recog- 
nize, as  he  did,  the  ugliness  of  his 
home  town  in  which  he  felt  taste 
was  to  be  seen  at  its  "baddest," — 
but  ugliness  that  for  him  at  least 
was  lost  in  the  eternal  vision  of 
what  the  city  ought  to  be. 

When  we  think  of  cities  at  their 
best  we  have  in  mind  the  fulfillment 
of  the  needs  and  wishes  for  con- 
venience, safety,  health,  and  beauty. 
There  are,  as  we  must  know,  few 
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We  think  of  New  York  not  only 
for  strategic  location  but  for  its 
significant  facilities  that  make  pos- 
sible fast  movement  in  or  over 
subways,  mighty  bridges,  beautiful 
parkways;  we  think  of  its  sky- 
scrapers streaming  into  the  blue 
and  providing  in  the  darkness 
endlessly  reflecting  diamonds  of 
light. 

Among  the  scattered  excellences 
in  cities  are  certain  streets  we  ad- 
mire. In  New  Orleans  there  are 
thoroughfares  of  amazing  width, 
several  of  which  at  one  time  accom- 
modated surface  canals.  Its  Saint 
Charles  Street  is  famous  for  the 
irresistible  charm  of  the  old  houses 
and  their  settings  that  once  belonged 
to  well-to-do  sugar  planters.  And 
then  too,  its  Vieux  Carre  offers 
historic  and  picturesque  patios,  iron 
grilles,  curio  shops,  cafes — many  of 
them  charmingly  redolent  of  by- 
gone times.  There  are  other  things 
we  admire,  too,  in  New  Orleans  and 
not  least  the  engineering  conquests 
over  the  city's  low  river  level  posi- 
tion through  a  remarkable  system 
of  pumps  and  levees. 

For  scattered  excellences  we  turn 
also  to  that  city  so  magnificently 
surrounded  by  waters  on  three  sides, 
the  city  of  San  Francisco.  We  mar- 
vel at  its  two  great  bridge  crossings 
to  the  north  and  east;  and  we  ap- 
preciate its  impressive  civic  center. 
Its  streets  cross  the  contours  with 
startling  defiance  and  make  dif- 
ficult going  for  the  unaccustomed 
pedestrian. 

On  the  eastern  seaboard  is  Rad- 
burn,  New  Jersey,  distinguished  by 
its  35  to  40  acre  residential  blocks, 
liberal  playing  areas  of  green- 
surrounded  homes  and  with  safe 


pedestrian  underpasses  connecting 
the  various  blocks.  Within  easy 
reach  of  Pittsburgh's  "Golden  Tri- 
angle" Chatham  Village  provides 
admirably  planned  groups  of  homes. 

Then,  there  is  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington which  itself  is  a  composite  of 
many  excellences  along  with  a  full 
share  of  shortcomings.  In  several 
respects,  though  it  is  perhaps  the 
nearest  thing  we  have  to  a  well 
planned  city.  This  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  it  was  developed  from  the 
start  with  a  well  devised  plan. 
Responsibility  for  that  early  plan 
rests  upon  Pierre  Charles  L'  Enfant 
who  in  1791  carried  forward  his 
projected  recommendations  under 
the  supervision  of  Washington  and 
Jefferson.  Many  of  the  features 
realized  through  the  early  plan 
command  our  awed  admiration. 
They  express  in  large  measure  the 
power  and  dignity  of  the  United 
States.  The  plan  was  prepared 
with  special  reference  to  the  Capitol, 
around  which  the  scheme  in  the 
main  developed,  with  many  of  the 
streets  radiating  like  the  spokes  of  a 
wheel  and  joined  at  circles  and 
squares.  The  gridiron  pattern  super- 
imposed as  part  of  the  plan  of 
streets,  however,  led  to  difficulties 
in  bad  street  intersections  and 
poorly  shaped  lots.  The  broad  mall 
leads  to  the  Potomac.  The  city  as  a 
whole  in  due  course  became  adorned 
with  public  buildings,  art  galleries, 
statues,  fountains,  and  parks  that 
are  a  never  ending  source  of  interest 
to  the  visitor. 

While  good  planning  is  not  limited 
to  any  particular  size  of  city,  a 
choice  between  smallness  and  big- 
ness does,  however,  present  itself. 
There  may  be  well  planned  small 
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places  and  well  planned  large  ones, 
but  the  large  places  are  best  when 
they  retain  some  of  the  qualities  of 
smallness. 

Neighborhood  quality  is  one  of 
the  attributes  of  community  small- 
ness.  Neighborhood  quality  can  be 
obtained  or  encouraged  through  the 
setting  apart  of  unified  areas  with 
main  traffic-way  enclosures.  Within 
each  such  neighborhood  areas  the 
school  serves  as  the  dominant 
feature  along  with  the  well  pro- 
tected home  and  play  areas.  Com- 
mercial services  are  provided  at  the 
outer  edges  of  the  units.  Through- 
traffic  is  discouraged  in  the  interest 
of  residential  quiet  and  safety.  Some 
attempt  is  being  made  in  larger 
places  to  stress  the  individuality  of 
the  composing  communities  by  sep- 
arating them  with  bands  of  green. 

The  question  of  size  is  touched 
upon  by  that  distinquished  philos- 
sopher,  theologian,  musician,  mis- 
sionary, and  physician  and  recent 
recipient  of  the  Nobel  Prize,  Albert 
Schweitzer.  "It  is  doubtful,"  he 
writes,  "whether  big  cities  have 
ever  been  foci  of  civilization  in  the 
sense  that  in  them  has  arisen  the 
ideal  of  a  man  well  and  truly  de- 
veloped as  a  spiritual  personality." 
On  this  point,  too,  Sir  Ebenezer 
Howard,  the  originator  of  the  Gar- 
den City  movement  of  the  world  in 
the  1900's  had  in  mind  the  need  of 
retaining  the  values  of  both  country 
and  city  in  any  community  develop- 
ment and  this  could  be  obtained  in 
part,  he  believed,  by  keeping  the 
community  to  a  size  of  not  more 
than  30,000-50,000  people. 

Whatever  the  size,  we  expect  as 
far  as  possible  that  all  functions 
and  services  be  well  placed,  well 


separated,  and  in  good  relation  to 
other  associated  services.  When 
they  are  not  so  placed  and  when 
simple  principles  of  orderliness  and 
efficiency  are  badly  violated,  only 
chaos  can  result. 

An  essential  consideration  of  a 
well  planned  city  is  housing.  There 
must  be  adequate  housing  for  rich 
and  poor,  for  young  and  old.  Traffic 
must  flow  freely  and  must  have 
some  place  to  stop  with  ample 
accommodations  for  parking.  There 
must  be  liberal  and  well  distributed 
quotas  of  open  spaces  and  beauty 
spots  in  and  out  of  the  city. 

We  should  expect  the  well  planned 
city  to  furnish  good  human  institu- 
tions with  schools  well  placed, 
spaced,  developed,  and  staffed;  with 
good  public  buildings  and  building 
groups,  with  attractive  places  of 
worship.  In  the  well  planned  city, 
of  course,  there  must  be  pure 
water,  air,  plenty  of  space,  good 
drainage,  and  sewage. 

In  order  to  live  and  prosper  the 
well  planned  city  must  have  a  well 
ordered,  well  balanced  economic 
base  with  industrial  and  other 
business  provisions  conveniently 
placed.  It  must  offer  good  oppor- 
tunities for  shopping.  Not  least  of 
all  it  must  be  a  place  of  beauty. 

These  are  among  the  considera- 
tions that  come  to  mind  when  we 
think  of  the  well  planned  city,  con- 
siderations identified  in  the  main 
with  convenience,  efficiency,  safety, 
health,  and  beauty.  Every  com- 
munity needs  to  be  measured  against 
these  and  other  good  things.  It  is 
only  by  lifting  sights  to  such  better 
possibilities  that  our  cities  can 
approach  their  proper  place  in  the 
useful  and  liveable  scheme  of  things. 
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Paul  C.  Watt,  New  Regional  Planning  Chief 
for  National  Capital  Regional  Planning 

Council 


Paul  C.  Watt  of  Lincoln,  Ne- 
braska, has  been  selected  as  the  new 
chief  planner  for  the  National 
Capital  Regional  Planning  Council 
and  reported  for  work  on  April  12. 
Although  only  29  years  old,  he  has 
worked  his  way  through  basic 
planning  projects  at  Brookhaven, 
Mass.,  Streator,  III.  and  Lincoln. 
He  held  the  position  of  planning 
director  for  Lincoln. 

All  of  his  work  has  been  done 
for  Harland  Bartholomew  and  Asso- 
ciates. He  is  a  graduate  of  the 
School  of  Landscape  Architecture 
and  City  Planning  of  the  University 
of  Illinois.  He  was  a  Flight  Officer 
in  the  Army  Air  Corps  during  the 
war.  He  left  the  service  in  1945  and 
completed  his  work  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Illinois,  begun  before  the 
war.  He  went  to  Lincoln  in  1950  to 
do  field  work  for  the  master  plan 
which  was  being  made  by  Mr. 
Bartholomew. 

He  addressed  the  National  Citi- 
zens Conference  on  Metropolitan 
Planning  of  the  American  Planning 
and  Civic  Association  held  in  New 


Orleans,  La.  March  11-14,  1953  on 
the  subject,  "Lincoln,  Nebraska, 
Uses  Sound  Slide  Films  to  Sell 
City  Planning." 

The  Washington  assignment  will 
be  his  biggest  job,  but  he  is  en- 
thusiastic over  the  prospect  of  it. 
One  of  the  features  of  the  revised 
act  which  reorganized  the  National 
Capital  Planning  Commission  was 
the  establishment  of  the  National 
Capital  Regional  Planning  Council. 
The  National  Capital  Region  is 
defined  as  the  District  of  Columbia, 
Montgomery  and  Prince  George's 
Counties,  Maryland  and  Arlington, 
Fairfax,  Loudoun  and  Prince  Wil- 
liam Counties,  Virginia.  The  Coun- 
cil consists  of  10  members,  two  of 
whom  shall  be  the  Chairman  of  the 
Commission  and  the  Engineer  Com- 
missioner of  the  District  of  Columbia. 
The  remaining  eight  shall  include 
four  from  Maryland  and  four  from 
Virginia.  Technical  assistance  is 
necessary  for  the  performance  of 
the  functions  of  the  Council  and  the 
position  of  Chief  Planner  is  to  be 
filled  by  Mr.  Watt. 


The  International  Housing  and 
Town  Planning  Congress  will  hold 
its  next  meeting  at  Edinburgh, 
Scotland,  on  September  19-25,  1954. 
This  meeting  is  held  normally  every 
two  years.  The  last  meeting  was  at 
Lisbon  in  1952.  Information  can 
be  secured  from  the  Secretary  of 
the  organizing  committee,  James 


Macaulay,  37  St.  Vincent  Crescent, 
Glasgow,  C  3,  Scotland.  Or  details 
can  be  secured  from  the  Secretary- 
General,  The  Federation,  Paleis- 
traat,  The  Hague,  The  Netherlands. 
The  main  topics  for  discussion  will 
be  Slum  Clearance  and  Rehousing; 
Housing  Density;  National  Land 
Use  Planning. 
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Citizen  Action  for  Community  Planning 


North  Side  Study,  just  published 
April  1954  by  the  Pittsburgh  Re- 
gional Planning  Association  and  the 
Pittsburgh  City  Planning  Commis- 
sion, is  a  comprehensive  planning 
study  of  the  North  Side  area  of 
Pittsburgh.  The  report  represents 
the  work  of  many  technicians  and 
others — the  staffs  of  the  City  Plan- 
ning Commission  and  the  Regional 
Planning  Association,  specialists  em- 
ployed as  consultants,  cooperating 
public  and  private  agencies  and  the 
various  planning  committees  of  the 
North  Side  Civic  Promotion  Coun- 
cil. The  recommendations  and  sug- 
gestions contained  in  the  report  aim 
to  provide  the  basis  for  a  needed 
civic  improvement  for  the  Area, 
according  to  Park  H.  Martin,  Ex- 
ecutive Director  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Regional  Planning  Association,  al- 
though the  submission  of  the  report 
marks  only  the  beginning  point  for 
the  improvement  program.  Within 
the  North  Side  is  a  two-square-mile 
Study  Area  in  which  are  to  be  found 
most  of  the  problems  which  con- 
front such  older  sections  in  Ameri- 
can cities  today.  Keen  interest  in 
the  regeneration  of  the  area  was 
aroused  and  the  aid  of  technical 
planning  skills  was  sought  in  de- 
veloping a  program.  The  present 
Study  is  the  result. 

The  Study  was  undertaken  jointly 
by  the  Pittsburgh  Regional  Plan- 
ning Association  and  the  City 
Planning  Commission  in  January 
1952  and  has  been  pursued  con- 
tinuously up  to  the  present.  The 
Report  presents  a  "Schematic  Plan" 
for  future  general  Land  Use  Pattern 
and  Highway  Network.  Citizen  par- 


ticipation was  spearheaded  by  Emil 
Limbach,  Planning  Chairman  of 
the  North  Side  Civic  Promotion 
Council.  Financing  of  the  report 
was  made  possible  by  generous 
grants  from  the  Council,  the  Buhl 
Foundation  and  the  Wherrett  Me- 
morial Fund  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Foundation. 

Excellently  illustrated  and 
printed,  the  Report  includes  also 
a  Parking  Survey,  Analysis  of  Re- 
tail Trade,  Allegheny  Center  Plan, 
River-Rail-Truck  Terminal,  River- 
front Improvement,  Monument 
Hill,  Residential  Redevelopment 
North  of  North  Avenue,  Schools 
and  Recreation  and  Industrial  Study 
in  the  contents. 

The  Buffalo  and  Erie  County 
Planning  Association  has  issued 
Vol.  1,  No.  1  of  a  newsletter  called 
The  Planner.  The  sheet  will  serve 
as  a  clearing  house  of  planning  in- 
formation in  this  area.  The  first 
issue  states  that  an  amazing  amount 
of  planning  activity  is  going  on  in 
this  area  right  now.  The  Planner 
will  be  prepared  by  the  Association 
staff  and  will  be  issued  on  a  flexible 
schedule. 

The  Passaic-Bergen  Community 
Planning  Association  issued  in  Jan- 
uary 1954  a  Report  on  the  first  18 
months  of  operation  of  Car  Parks  in 
Passaic.  In  February  1954  the  Asso- 
ciation served  as  consultants  in  the 
preparation  of  An  Ordinance  Es- 
tablishing Rules,  Regulations  and 
Standards  governing  the  Subdivision 
of  Land  within  the  Borough  of  East 
Rutherford,  N.  J.  This  is  the 
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second  draft  of  the  proposed  sub- 
division ordinance. 

The  Metropolitan  Plan  Association, 
Inc.  of  the  Metropolitan  St.  Louis 
Area  has  issued  a  Guide  Book  1954 
for  area  development  with  a  sum- 
mary of  recommended  activities 
and  proposals  based  on  Appraisals  of 
Metropolitan  Needs  for  Improve- 
ment. The  Guide  Book  presents  in 
compact  form  the  thinking  and 
aspirations  of  a  large  number  of 
public-spirited  citizens.  The  Guide 
Plan  published  by  the  Association 
in  1948  analyzed  the  major  metro- 
politan area  needs  and  provided  the 
background  material  which  led  to 
the  establishment  of  the  Missouri- 
Illinois  Bi-State  Development  Com- 
pact and  Agency  in  1949.  The 
Guide  Book  1954  contains  helpful 
information  in  promoting  teamwork 
to  solve  the  numerous  and  compli- 
cated problems  confronting  the  met- 
ropolitan area.  The  Metropolitan 
Plan  Association  as  a  voluntary  and 
unofficial  organization  must  neces- 
sarily leave  to  appropriate  officials 
the  responsibility  for  the  detailed 
planning  of  specific  projects.  But 
the  Association  does  assume  the 
privilege  and  responsibility  of  sug- 
gesting in  broad  outline  the  physical 
needs  of  the  territory  it  represents. 

Citizens'  Planning  and  Housing 
Association  of  Baltimore,  Maryland 
sponsored  a  one-day  session  April 
26th  on  the  Slum  Menace.  Presiding 
at  the  morning  session  was  CPHA 
President  Hans  Froelicher,  Jr.,  and 
at  the  afternoon  session,  Philip  H. 
Sachs.  Speakers  were  Dr.  Matthew 
L.  Taback,  Policewoman  Violet 
Hill  Whyte,  Robert  H.  Levy,  Mrs. 
John  B.  Ramsay,  Jr.  and  Dr.  Abel 


Wolman.  A  tour  of  the  Edgar  Allan 
Poe  Homes  was  a  feature. 

Municipal  News,  organ  of  the 
Municipal  League  of  Seattle  and 
King  County,  Washington,  recently 
published  an  excellent  editorial  en- 
titled, "Let's  Use  Our  Civic  Talent." 
It  contains  some  interesting  sug- 
gestions as  follows: 

This  city  contains  a  reservoir  of  un- 
tapped talent  of  hundreds  of  men  and 
women  who  are  anxious  to  do  something 
for  their  community. 

The  League  malces  use  of  some  of  it 
through  the  three  to  four  hundred  active 
committee  workers.  But  our  City,  County, 
Port  and  School  District  could  make  more 
use  of  this  civilian  talent  through  advisory 
committees  to  help  them  solve  some  of 
their  major  problems. 

The  League  recently  asked  the  Mayor, 
City  Council  and  County  Commissioners 
to  appoint  a  Commission  on  Metropolitan 
Problems  to  frame  suggestions  for  solving 
some  of  our  perplexing  suburban  problems. 
Mayor  Allan  Pomeroy  has  agreed  and  the 
other  bodies  may  do  likewise.  Also,  the 
League  has  asked  the  City  Council  and 
County  Commissioners  either  themselves 
or  through  an  appointed  lay  commission 
to  formulate  suggestions  for  the  rehabilita- 
tion of  chronic  alcoholics  in  the  city  and 
county  jails. 

Some  of  the  finest  civic  jobs  in  Ameri- 
can cities  have  been  done  by  appointed 
civilian  commissions  and  committees. 
Locally,  we  need  only  mention  the  City 
and  County  Advisory  Charter,  Juvenile 
Detention  Home  and  County  Airport 
Commissions  which  did  splendid  jobs  in 
recent  years. 

Public  bodies  are  a  bit  reluctant  to 
appoint  such  bodies  for  several  reasons. 
They  are  apprehensive  that  recommenda- 
tions from  these  bodies  would  commit 
them  to  specific  projects.  Also  they  fear 
that  their  appointed  committees  will  ask 
for  large  sums  to  conduct  their  inquiries. 
Both  of  these  apprehensions  have  some 
slight  merit  but  we  think  the  benefits 
outweigh  the  objections. 

In  the  last  issue  of  the  quarterly, 
we  reported  on  the  preliminary  steps 
to  organize  a  Pennsylvania  Planning 
Association.  Further  developments 
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have  been  announced  and  the 
Pennsylvania  Planning  Association 
is  now  organized  with  the  following 
officers:  President,  R.  Alexander 
Montgomery,  Vice-Chairman  of  the 
Delaware  County  Planning  Com- 
mission; Vice- President,  Dr.  John 
F.  C.  Green,  Chairman  of  the 
McKeesport  City  Planning  Com- 
mission; Secretary-Treasurer,  Fran- 
cis A.  Pitkin,  who  is  Executive 
Director  of  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Planning  Board.  On  the  Board  of 
Directors  are:  Robert  J.  Bartels, 
Planning  Director,  Shenango  Valley 
Regional  Planning  Commission; 
Thomas  E.  Francis,  Member,  Har- 
risburg  City  Planning  Commission; 
Earl  D.  HoIIingshead,  Vice-Chair- 
man, Bethel  Borough  Planning  Com- 
mission; Francis  J.  Lammer,  Ex- 
ecutive Director,  Philadelphia  Re- 
development Authority;  Bernard 
Marsh,  Secretary,  Lewistown  Bor- 
ough Planning  Commission;  Francis 
S.  McMichael,  Vice-Chairman,  Mt. 
Lebanon  Township  Planning  Com- 
mission; John  P.  Robin,  Member, 
Pittsburgh  Redevelopment  Author- 
ity; William  H.  Shelton,  Chairman, 
Montgomery  County  Planning  Com- 
mission and  Chairman,  Southeastern 
Pennsylvania  Regional  Planning 
Commission;  and  Carl  W.  Wild, 
Member,  State  College  Borough 
Planning  Commission. 

Copies  of  the  Articles  of  Organ- 
ization may  be  obtained  by  writing 
the  Pennsylvania  Planning  Asso- 
ciation, P.  O.  Box  5,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Stories  of  citizen  action  for  com- 
munity betterment  are  being  drama- 
tized in  a  new  13-week  series  of 
radio  broadcasts  presented  by  the 
National  Municipal  League  in  co- 


operation with  the  National  Broad- 
casting Company. 

Entitled  "Citizens  at  Work,"  the 
series  which  began  on  April  18  will 
depict  successful  citizen  campaigns 
against  corruption,  inefficient  gov- 
ernment, public  apathy,  poor  schools 
and  crime  in  American  communities. 
It  will  originate  "live"  in  New  York. 

All  of  the  stories  already  chosen 
for  dramatization  have  one  thing 
in  common:  citizens  did  something 
about  their  own  problems.  The 
cities  include  Scranton,  Pa.;  Day- 
tona  Beach,  Fla.;  Richmond,  Calif., 
and  Canton,  Ohio,  all  winners  of 
All-America  Cities  Awards  given  by 
the  League  and  Look  magazine  for 
1953;  Greenwich,  Conn.,  a  runner- 
up  in  the  1953  competition;  Brook- 
field,  III.;  Columbia,  S.  C.;  Kansas 
City,  Mo.,  and  Roanoke,  Va.,  win- 
ners in  previous  years. 

The  Regional  Plan  Association 
has  released  the  findings  of  a  2-year 
study  on  employment  trends  in  the 
New  Jersey-New  York-Connecticut 
Metropolitan  Region  which  covers 
the  period  1942  to  1951  in  its  latest 
Bulletin  of  March  1954. 

"All  but  five  American  cities 
could  be  entirely  supported  by  just 
the  700,000  jobs  added  in  this 
region  since  1942,"  stated  Henry 
Fagin,  Planning  Director  of  the 
Association.  Facts  in  the  report 
show  that  New  York  City  had  huge 
job  increases  in  peacetime  occupa- 
tions, 492,000  jobs  or  a  19  percent 
increase  in  nine  years.  In  the  same 
period  the  rest  of  the  region  was 
gaining  364,000  jobs  at  a  27  percent 
rate.  Meanwhile  the  four  fastest 
growing  counties  (Bergen,  Morris, 
Nassau  and  Suffolk)  increased 
169,000  jobs  at  a  top  rate  of  104 
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percent.  Despite  changes  underway, 
the  economic  pattern  of  the  met- 
ropolitan region  remains  highly 
centralized. 

The  underlying  basic  figures  are 
taken  from  state  labor  department 
records  and  were  compiled  with  the 
cooperation  of  labor  officials  in  New 
York,  New  Jersey  and  Connecticut. 

The  changes  outlined  in  this 
bulletin  have  brought  with  them 
new  transportation  problems  and 
have  intensified  the  need  for  more 
complete  rapid  transit  and  highway 
facilities.  Moreover,  the  upheavals 
and  inundations  of  population  and 
industry  have  posed  serious  prob- 
lems of  municipal  finance.  More 
and  more  these  changes  which 
transcend  municipal,  county,  and 
state  boundaries  point  to  the  need 
for  broader  coordinated  planning 
and  development  on  a  regional  scale. 

The  opening  general  session  of  the 
first  Maryland  Conference  on  Com- 
munity Development,  at  which  Gov- 
ernor McKeldin  introduced  the 
principal  speaker,  Dr.  Abel  Wolman, 
was  held  on  May  1  at  the  Baltimore 
Museum  of  Art.  After  the  opening 
session,  the  Conference  broke  into 
two  "community  workshops."  Work 
shop  1A  concerned  itself  with  the 
following  questions :  How  would  you 
rate  your  community's  plans  for 
the  future?  How  adequate  is  the 
planning  staff  for  present  com- 
munity needs?  Speakers  were:  W. 
J.  Casey,  Chairman,  Maryland 
Trust  Company,  Chairman;  Mal- 
colm Dill,  Director,  Baltimore 
County  Planning  Commission; 
Charles  W.  Willis,  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  Harford  County;  Harry 
W.  Boswell,  Realtor-Developer,  Mt. 
Rainier. 


Workshop  2A  considered  the  ques- 
tions: How  is  your  community 
meeting  the  problems  of  change? 
What  are  the  parts  of  a  community 
plan?  Discussion  was  directed 
toward  clarifying  the  problems  of 
communities  lacking  a  professional 
planning  staff.  The  discussants 
were:  Dr.  S.  S.  Steinberg,  Dean, 
College  of  Engineering,  University 
of  Maryland,  Chairman;  W.  M. 
Sanner,  President,  W.  M.  Sanner 
Printing  Company;  Irving  C.  Mc- 
Cathran,  Mayor,  Washington  Grove; 
Robert  E.  Turner,  Chief  Engineer, 
Conowingo  Dam;  and  Herbert  R. 
Hoopes,  Master,  Maryland  Grange. 

During  the  luncheon  recess,  five 
information  booths  were  conducted 
by  the  following  experts :  C.  William 
Brooks,  Baltimore  City  Planning 
Commission,  zoning  problems;  C. 
Warren  Giauque,  Maryland- 
National  Capital  Park  and  Planning 
Commission,  planning  problems; 
Bernard  W.  Willemain,  subdivision 
regulations;  Allan  Lee,  Maryland 
State  Roads  Commission,  State 
Roads  program;  and  W.  P.  Rock, 
Baltimore  Association  of  Commerce, 
industrial  development. 

The  Conference  featured  two 
workshops  for  the  afternoon  session. 
Workshop  IB,  asked  the  questions: 
Who  is  responsible  for  your  com- 
munity's important  developments? 
Are  all  segments  of  your  community 
cooperating  for  one  plan?  The 
speakers  were:  Ed  Johnson,  Ex- 
ecutive Secretary,  Maryland  Mu- 
nicipal League,  Chairman;  Joseph 
Meyerhoff,  National  Association  of 
Home  Builders;  Winslow  F.  Bur- 
hans,  Mayor,  Hagerstown;  Wilsoi 
Heaps,  President,  Maryland  Fan 
Bureau;  and  Norman  B.  Pritchetl 
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Chief  Engineer,  State  Roads.  Work- 
shop 2B,  disscussed:  On  what  scale 
should  your  community's  planning 
efforts  be?  Where  will  the  leader- 
ship be  found?  Participants  in- 
cluded: Clark  S.  Hobbs,  Chairman, 
Baltimore  Redevelopment  Commis- 
sion, Chairman;  J.  Ross  McKeever, 
Assistant  Director,  Urban  Land 
Institute;  I.  Alvin  Pasarew,  Direc- 
tor, Maryland  State  Planning  Com- 
mission; Robert  M.  Brown,  Chief, 
Environmental  Hygiene,  Maryland 
Health  Department;  and  Thomas  S. 
George,  Architect.  Serving  as  re- 
porters for  the  four  workshops  were : 
(1A)  George  Dorsch,  Sunpapers; 
(2A)  John  M.  McCormick,  West- 
minster Times;  (IB)  Joe  Cloud, 
News-Post;  and  (2B)  Pat  Meid, 
Maryland  Gazette. 

The  closing  General  Session, 
presided  over  by  Harold  Taubin, 
included  a  quick  examination  of  the 
workshop  conclusions,  as  well  as  a 
discussion  of  plans  to  initiate,  re- 
view, and  improve  community  plan- 
ning in  Maryland,  through  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  permanent  organ- 
ization of  Maryland  Conference  on 
Community  Development. 

On  June  1,  1954  more  than  four 
hundred  fellow  citizens  gathered  at 
the  Emerson  Hotel  to  pay  tribute 
to  Dr.  Hans  Froelicher,  President 
of  the  Citizens  Housing  and  Plan- 


ning Association  of  Baltimore. 
Leaders  in  all  walks  of  life  voiced 
their  admiration  and  affection  for 
Dr.  Froelicher  and  recounted  the 
achievements  of  the  Association. 
Dr.  Froelicher,  himself,  gave  much 
of  the  credit  to  Miss  Frances  H. 
Morton,  who  in  May  had  received 
an  award  from  the  Baltimore  Coun- 
cil of  Church  Women  for  her  work 
in  improving  housing  conditions 
in  Baltimore  over  the  last  fifteen 
years.  Miss  Morton  made  a  survey 
for  the  Baltimore  Council  of  Social 
Agencies  which  revealed  shocking 
conditions  in  Baltimore's  slums. 
It  was  the  conditions  laid  bare  by 
Miss  Morton  which  enlisted  Dr. 
Froelicher's  leadership.  Though 
Baltimore  had  the  highest  per- 
centage of  outside  toilets  and  di- 
lapidated houses  of  the  seven  larg- 
est cities  in  the  country,  now  in 
1954  there  are  only  2,000  outside 
toilets  instead  of  26,000.  In  ad- 
dition 130  acres  of  slums  have  been 
cleared  for  private  redevelopment 
or  public  housing,  with  7,000  new 
public  housing  units  built.  Under 
the  Baltimore  Plan  of  housing  law 
enforcement,  some  200  blocks  have 
been  treated.  Under  the  able 
leadership  of  Dr.  Froelicher  and 
Miss  Morton  the  record  of  the 
Citizens  Housing  and  Planning  As- 
sociation of  Baltimore  is  an  en- 
viable one. 
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Thirty-fourth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  National 

Conference  on  State  Parks 
State  of  Washington,  September  13-16,  1954 


The  delegates  to  the  34th  Annual 
Meeting  of  the  National  Conference 
on  State  Parks  will  convene  in 
Spokane,  Washington  at  the  Daven- 
port Hotel,  generally  arriving  some 
time  on  Sunday,  September  12th. 
The  1954  Conference  will  be  the 
guest  of  Washington  State  Parks 
and  Recreation  Commission.  Buses 
will  be  used  to  transport  the  Con- 
ference across  the  State  and  will 
leave  the  Hotel  after  breakfast  on 
Monday,  September  13,  visiting 
along  the  way  the  Grand  Coulee 
Dam  and  Dry  Falls,  with  lunch  at 
Sun  Lake  State  Park.  The  tour 
will  then  continue  along  the  new 
Columbia  Basin  Irrigation  Project, 
will  visit  Ginkgo  Petrified  Forest 
Museum,  the  only  one  of  its  kind 
in  the  world,  where  Mrs.  Ruth 
Peeler  will  greet  the  delegation. 

The  tour  will  continue  through 
Ellensburg,  over  the  Cascade  Moun- 
tains by  way  of  Snoqualmie  Pass 
with  a  stop  at  Washington  State 
Park  shops,  if  time  permits.  The 
party  will  reach  Seattle  early  Mon- 
day evening  with  headquarters  at 
the  Mayflower  Hotel,  where  com- 
mittee meetings  are  scheduled.  The 
attention  of  the  ladies  is  called  to 
the  Seattle  stores  which  are  open 
until  9:00  P.M.  on  Monday. 

After  breakfast  on  Tuesday,  Sep- 
tember 14,  the  group  will  board  the 
Washington  State  Ferry  for  Bremer- 
ton, the  Navy  Yard  city,  where  the 
ships  in  the  yard  may  be  seen  and 


then  travel  to  Hood  Canal  where 
Twanoh  State  Park  will  be  inspected. 
Lunch  will  be  served  at  Sequim 
Bay  State  Park  and  the  party  is 
scheduled  to  arrive  at  Lake  Crescent 
Lodge  about  three  o'clock  Tuesday 
afternoon.  Working  sessions  will  be 
held  Tuesday  afternoon,  Wednesday 
and  Thursday.  There  will  be  a 
salmon  barbecue  Tuesday  evening 
and  a  banquet  on  Wednesday  even- 
ing, with  business  sessions  ending 
Thursday  noon. 

For  those  who  desire  there  will 
be  suggestions  for  post-conference 
tours,  including  Victoria  and  Van- 
couver Island  and  the  Olympic 
Peninsula.  Visitors  are  reminded 
that  Lake  Crescent  Lodge  is  near 
the  finest  salmon  fishing  grounds  in 
the  State  at  Neah  Bay  and  Sekiu. 

The  Program  Committee,  con- 
sisting of  Charles  DeTurk,  Chair- 
man; Mrs.  Ruth  Peeler  of  Gingko 
Petrified  Forest  Museum;  C.  H. 
Armstrong,  Superintendent,  State 
Parks  Department,  Salem,  Oregon; 
Earl  Hanson,  Division  of  Beaches 
and  Parks,  Sacramento,  California; 
Harold  Lathrop,  National  Recrea- 
tion Association,  Wheat  Ridge, 
Colorado;  Fred  Overly,  Superin- 
tendent, Olympic  National  Park, 
Port  Angeles,  Washington  and  Leon 
Green,  University  of  Idaho,  Moscow, 
Idaho,  is  working  on  a  program  for 
the  sessions  at  Lake  Crescent  and 
we  may  expect  interesting  dis- 
cussions. 
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Crescent  Lodge,   where  business  sessions  of  the   Conference 
will  be  held  Tuesday,  Wednesday  and  terminating  Thursday  noon. 


Lake  Crescent,  as  seen  from  Lake  Crescent  Lodge. 


Credit:  Washington  State  Advertising 

Dry  Falls  State  Park  to  be  visited  on  the  cross-State  trip  from 
Spokane  to  Seattle,  one  of  the  geological  wonders  of  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington. 

Twanok  State  Park,  one  of  the  popular  swimming  areas,  to  be 
seen  on  the  trip  from  Bremerton  to  Lake  Crescent. 

Credit:  Washington  State  Parks.   Photo  by  Ed  Druxman 


Ginkgo  Petrified  Forest  Museum,  which  houses  the  petrified  wood 
exhibit — the  only  museum  of  its  kind  in  the  world. 


Mt.  Spokane  as  seen  from  Mt.  Kit  Carson — one  of  Washington's 
most  beautiful  state  parks. 


Sun  Lakes  State  Park,  where  the  NCSP  delegates  will  lunch  on 
the  first  day  oj  the  tour. 

Olympic  Mountains  on  the  Olympic  Loop  Highway  as  they  will  be 
seenjrom  the  highway  over  which  the  tour  is  routed. 

Credit-  Washington  State  Advertising  Co.  Photo  by  Bob  and  Ira  Spring 
All  photos,  unless  otherwise  credited,  courtesy  of  Washington  State  Parks  and  Recreation  Com- 


State  Park 


PERSONALS 

The  untimely  death  of  Miles 
Collier  of  Everglades  City,  Florida 
will  be  regretted  by  many  in  the 
national  and  state  park  fields.  He 
served  for  several  years  as  a  member 
of  the  Florida  Board  of  Parks  and 
Historic  Memorials  and  was  noted 
for  his  interest  in  parks  and  the 
preservation  of  wilderness  land, 
especially  in  Florida  and  Ever- 
glades National  Park. 

Charles  P.  Wilber,  who  recently 
retired  from  the  position  of  State 
Forester  and  Chief,  Bureau  of 
Forestry,  Parks  and  Historic  Sites 
in  New  Jersey,  also  passed  away  in 
early  April.  His  retirement  after 
43  years  of  service  for  the  State  of 
New  Jersey  and  the  significant 
growth  of  the  park  system  during 
that  period  was  reported  in  these 
columns  in  the  December  issue. 

Uranium-bearing  ore  was  re- 
cently discovered  in  a  mica  mine 
on  the  property  of  Newton  Moye, 
Director  of  the  Department  of 
State  Parks  in  Georgia.  It  was  the 
first  such  ore  to  be  reported  in  the 
State. 

An  "Award  of  Merit"  was  re- 
cently presented  to  Russell  B. 
Tobey,  Director  of  the  New  Hamp- 
shire Recreation  Division  by  the 
American  Association  for  State  and 


Local  History  for  the  "splendid 
restoration"  of  the  Franklin  Pierce 
Homestead  in  Hillsboro.  The  award 
recognized  the  Division's  "distin- 
guished contribution  to  the  field  of 
historical  work  in  1953." 

Arnold  E.  Howard  has  been 
named  as  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of 
Recreation,  Division  of  Forests  and 
Parks,  Department  of  Natural  Re- 
sources in  Massachusetts.  He  re- 
places Mr.  Edgar  L.  Gillette,  who 
has  been  serving  as  Acting  Chief  of 
that  Bureau.  Mr.  Howard  pre- 
viously held  the  position  of  Parks 
Engineer  in  the  former  Division  of 
Parks  and  Recreation  for  16  years. 
Mr.  Gillette  is  being  retained  as  a 
consultant  in  the  new  organization. 

William  R.  Hall  has  been  ap- 
pointed to  fill  the  new  position  of 
Superintendent  of  State  Parks  to 
serve  under  the  Director  of  the 
Department  of  Forests  and  Parks 
in  Maryland.  Mr.  Hall  has  pre- 
viously worked  with  the  National 
Park  Service  at  Prince  William 
Forest  Park  (formerly  Chopawamsic 
Recreational  Demonstration  Area) 
in  Virginia,  with  the  Maryland 
National  Capital  Park  and  Planning 
Commission  at  Silver  Spring,  Mary- 
land for  10  years,  and  most  recently 
with  the  Corps  of  Engineers  as 
master  planner  of  recreation  and 
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land  use  for  flood-control  reservoirs 
in  Texas. 

Mrs.  Ruth  Peeler,  curator  of 
Ginkgo  Petrified  Forest  Park,  was 
presented  with  the  Northwestern 
Recreational  Conference  Honor 
Award  for  1954  at  a  meeting  in 
Spokane.  Gov.  Arthur  B.  Langlie 
with  whom  Mrs.  Peeler  worked  for 
many  years  as  one  of  the  state  park 
commissioners,  made  the  presenta- 
tion, stating  that  instead  of  the 
bronze  plaque  he  wished  "it  was  of 
solid  gold,  set  with  a  border  of 
diamonds,"  as  he  felt  Mrs.  Peeler's 
outstanding  contribution  to  the 
state's  recreational  program  merited 
it. 

In  presenting  the  letter  of  award 
in  a  leather  bound  booklet,  the 
governor  stated  he  wished  it  was 
a  complete  bound  volume,  outlin- 
ing the  many  things  she  has  done 
for  the  State. 

On  the  bronze  plaque  is  inscribed : 
"Northwestern  Conference  Honor 
Award  1954,  Mrs.  Ruth  Peeler 
for  exceptional  recreation  services." 

The  four  Northwest  States  are 
members  of  the  conference. 

Garrett  G.  Eppley,  Chairman  of 
the  Department  of  Recreation  of 
Indiana  University,  was  one  of 
five  alumni  of  Manchester  College 
to  receive  a  special  citation  for 
meritorious  service  in  the  fields  of 
Recreation  and  Parks.  The  award 
was  presented  May  30,  1954  at 
commencement.  This  is  the  first 
year  of  the  presentation  of  such 
awards. 

MEETINGS 

The  eighth  annual  Great  Lakes 
Park  Training  Institute  was  held  at 
Potawatomi  Inn,  Pokagon  State 


Park,  Indiana  on  February  22-26. 
Topics  of  interest  covered  through 
talks  or  discussion  included  natural- 
ist programs  and  outdoor  educa- 
tion, zoo  planning,  camp  facilities, 
tree  insect  control,  park  lighting 
systems,  beach  and  pool  policies, 
park  motion  picture  production, 
construction  of  many  types  of  park 
structures  and  facilities,  and  other 
topics  important  to  persons  of  the 
park  field.  Proceedings  of  the  In- 
stitute may  be  obtained  for  $5.00 
from  Garrett  G.  Eppley,  Chairman, 
Department  of  Recreation,  Indiana 
University,  Bloomington,  Indiana. 

The  Midwest  State  Park  Associa- 
tion was  held  at  the  Michigan  Con- 
servation Department  Training 
School  at  Higgins  Lake  on  May  12- 
14.  The  evening  programs  con- 
sisted of  talks  and  movies  on  recrea- 
tion in  Michigan,  while  the  day- 
light hours  were  occupied  with  a 
business  meeting  and  tours  of  near- 
by state  parks  and  other  points  of 
interest.  Officers  elected  for  the 
coming  year  are:  President — U. 
W.  Hella,  Director,  Division  of 
State  Parks,  Minnesota;  Vice- Presi- 
dent— Harry  R.  Woodward,  State 
Forester,  South  Dakota;  and  Secre- 
tary-Treasurer— Ray  Mitchell,  Di- 
vision of  Lands  and  Waters,  Iowa. 
The  next  annual  meeting  is  sched- 
uled to  be  held  at  Lake  Hope  State 
Park  in  Ohio  on  May  11-14,  1955. 

A  Maine  state  park  custodians 
in-service  training  meeting  was  held 
April  6-8  in  conjunction  with  the 
State's  Farm  and  Home  Week,  at 
the  University  of  Maine  at  Orono. 
The  meeting  provided  an  oppor- 
tunity to  hear  many  outstanding 
speakers  and  seeing  the  exhibits 
of  the  Farm  and  Home  annual 
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meeting.  One  of  the  primary  talks 
was  given  to  the  group  of  park 
custodians  by  a  representative  of 
the  Red  Cross  on  the  subject  of 
water  safety. 

The  fifth  annual  Florida  Park 
and  Recreation  Training  Institute 
met  at  O'Leno  State  Park  for  five 
days  beginning  April  26.  The  pro- 
gram was  arranged  by  the  Florida 
Park  Service,  the  General  Exten- 
sion Division,  and  the  Florida  In- 
stitute of  Park  Executives.  The 
program  included  outdoor  educa- 
tion, weed  control,  planning,  safety, 
machinery,  tree  care,  grasses,  turf 
management,  and  the  care  of  herb- 


age. 


PUBLICATIONS 


The  first  bulletin  in  the  Park 
Management  Series  entitled,  Park 
Automobile  Barriers  has  been  pub- 
lished by  Michigan  State  College 
and  the  American  Institute  of  Park 
Executives.  It  includes  such  sec- 
tions as  "Why  Have  Barriers?", 
"Design  of  Barriers,'*  "Types  of 
Barriers,"  and  "Service  Entrances." 
The  uses  of  a  variety  of  designs  and 
construction  products  as  well  as 
excellent  illustrations  are  included. 
The  publication  is  certain  to  be 
valuable  in  meeting  specific  needs 
of  park  managers  and  planners 
everywhere. 

An  important  addition  to  the 
literature  on  interpretation  in  the 
national  and  state  parks  is  the 
publication  recently  produced  by 
the  National  Park  Service,  Con- 
ducted Trips.  The  pamphlet, 
largely  developed  by  Howard  R. 
Stagner,  is  the  second  in  the  in- 
service  training  series,  the  first  of 
which  was  entitled  Talks.  Con- 


ducted  Trips  is  written  from  an 
extensive  background  of  practical 
experience  by  the  National  Park 
Service  and  includes  a  multitude  of 
typical  situations  and  problems 
with  their  satisfactory  solutions  for 
the  interpreter.  Following  the  intro- 
duction, the  major  headings  are 
"Conducted  Trip  Mechanics,"  "Im- 
promptu Interpretation,"  and 
"Conducted  Trip  Interpretation." 

ARTICLES 

The  March  issue  of  Recreation 
emphasizes  day  camping.  The 
articles  cover  helpful  day  camping 
techniques  and  mention  camping 
areas  which  are  reached  daily  from 
the  center  of  certain  cities  by  bus 
or,  in  the  case  of  Portland,  Oregon 
by  boat  to  a  river  island.  Nature 
games  and  projects  are  described 
as  are  Indian  lore  and  orienteering. 

"Rebuilding  Land  and  Men"  by 
Arthur  T.  Lyman,  Commissioner 
of  the  Department  of  Natural  Re- 
sources in  Massachusetts  appears  in 
the  March  issue  of  the  New  York 
Conservationist.  Mr.  Lyman  tells 
of  helping  to  institute  a  program  of 
building  an  experimental  reforesta- 
tion camp  for  inmates  taken  from 
the  state  prisons.  At  Myles  Standish 
State  Forest  near  Plymouth,  100 
specially-chosen  prisoners  largely 
built  their  own  camp  and  have  done 
hard  outdoor  work  since  1952  which 
has  benefited  both  the  men  and  the 
state  forest.  It  is  estimated  that 
this  idea  has  produced  for  the  State 
$150,000  worth  of  work  which 
would  not  have  otherwise  been 
possible.  Somewhat  similar  projects 
have  been  undertaken  in  some  of  the 
other  States,  including  .California, 
Illinois,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  New 
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Hampshire,    and   Wisconsin. 

A  thought-provoking  article, 
"Cry,  the  Beloved  City"  by  Alfred 
G.  Etter,  appearing  in  the  April 
issue  of  Recreation,  highlights  the 
semi-wilderness  qualities  of  Rock 
Creek  Park  in  Washington,  D.  C. 
threatened  by  possible  construction 
of  a  highspeed  roadway.  Mr.  Etter 
questions  measuring  parks  and  rec- 
reation only  in  terms  of  acres  (which 
locations  are  often  far  removed  from 
where  the  need  is  greatest),  or 
visitor  days  of  use.  He  cites  the 
need  for  more  gifts  of  land  located 
in  populous  areas,  and  states  that 
sub-division  developers  and  indus- 
trialists should  be  encouraged  or 
required  to  furnish  nearby  park 
areas  for  the  recreation  needs  of  the 
residents  and  workers.  He  closes 
with  Thoreau's  quotation,  "In  wil- 
derness is  the  salvation  of  the 
world." 

William  M.  Hay,  in  the  same 
issue  of  Recreation,  writes  of  the 
manner  in  which  local  people  were 
introduced  to  a  newly-developed 
state  park.  "Recreational  Use  of 
Parks"  mentions  letters  that  were 
written  and  talks  which  were  given 
to  organizations  informing  them 
of  the  available  opportunities.  As 
a  result,  the  use  of  the  park  in- 
creased 100  percent  in  one  year, 
while  at  the  same  time  vandalism 
was  nil.  Special  events  drew  people 
to  the  park  and  the  public  generally 
learned  to  use  it  well.  They  became 
staunch  supporters  because  they 
received  a  good  return  on  their  tax 
investment. 

"Dollar  Sticker  on  Trial  in  Minne- 
sota State  Parks,"  by  Lew  E.  Fiero 
appearing  in  the  April  issue  of  Park 
Maintenance  summarizes  the  ef- 


fectiveness of  Minnesota's  revenue 
raising  efforts  in  1953.  With  a  goal 
of  $250,000,  and  a  fee  set  at  one 
dollar  per  car,  the  fund  netted  only 
$72,000  the  first  season.  The  State 
Park  Division  gives  two  reasons  for 
the  poor  response  during  1953. 
First,  the  short  period  of  time  avail- 
able to  educate  the  public  prior  to 
July  1  when  the  law  took  effect  and 
second,  the  unusual  number  of 
storms  which  reduced  attendance 
in  July  and  August.  It  is  hoped 
that  the  original  goal  will  be  at- 
tained within  a  few  years  and  that 
1954  proceeds  will  double  those  of 
1953. 

"Mobbing  the  Queen  .  .  .  For  the 
Thrill  of  a  Paddle-Wheeler"  is  the 
title  of  an  article  in  the  March  issue 
of  Park  Maintenance  by  A.  M. 
Husted,  Director-Secretary,  Hamil- 
ton County  (Ohio)  Park  District. 
It  tells  of  the  conception  and  rapid 
construction  last  summer  of  a  65- 
passenger,  stern-wheel-operated 
barge.  Tremendous  popularity 
greeted  the  Queen  and,  with  the  low 
fare  and  one-half  hour  trips,  the 
park  commissioners  hope  she  will 
pay  for  herself  in  two  years. 

An  interesting  account  of  man- 
aging the  deer  herd  on  30,557-acre 
St.  Croix  State  Park  in  Minnesota 
is  given  in  the  January- February 
issue  of  The  Conservation  Volun- 
teer. The  herd  has  been  satisfactor- 
ily reduced  through  annual  hunting 
from  an  over-population  of  2,228 
deer  in  1945  to  420  in  1953.  During 
seven  years  of  hunting,  about  3,800 
deer  were  killed.  As  a  result  the 
condition  of  the  vegetation  in  the 
park  is  much  improved,  the  deer  are 
healthier,  the  percentage  of  fawns 
is  much  higher,  and  the  hunters 
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have  utilized  deer  that  might  have 
starved  to  death  during  hard  win- 
ters. 

"Outdoor  Education  in  Chicago," 
excerpts  from  the  1953  Report  of 
the  Department  of  Conservation, 
Forest  Preserve  District  of  Cook 
County,  Illinois  is  the  title  of  an 
article  in  the  March  issue  of  Parks 
and  Recreation.  It  describes  the 
work  for  children  such  as  preparing 
nature  bulletins,  showing  conserva- 
tion movies  in  schools,  conducting 
field  trips,  and  sponsoring  teacher 
training  courses. 

NEWS  FROM  THE  STATES 
Alabama.  Mound  State  Monu- 
ment will  be  operated  under  con- 
cession contract  to  David  T.  De 
Jarnette  for  the  next  10  years  ac- 
cording to  a  recent  announcement 
by  the  Alabama  Museum  of  Na- 
tural History.  This  arrangement 
was  made  to  obtain  a  qualified 
archeologist  to  work  at  the  Monu- 
ment and  will  net  the  State  four  per- 
cent of  the  gross  receipts.  Mr.  De 
Jarnette  was  previously  on  the 
park  staff  during  the  early  con- 
struction period. 

Recent  construction  on  access 
roads  and  park  drives  of  DeSoto 
and  Cheaha  State  Parks  has  re- 
sulted in  improvements  on  about 
44  miles  of  roads.  The  paving  will 
enable  tourists  to  enjoy  the  parks 
during  the  "off"  season,  whereas 
formerly  the  roads  were  often 
closed  in  winter. 

Arizona.  A  bill  to  authorize 
establishment  of  a  State  Parks  and 
Monument  Commission  in  Arizona 
was  again  defeated  by  the  State 
Legislature  in  April.  Consideration 
is  being  given  to  introducing  it 


again  in  two  years  through  the 
initiative  method.  An  appropria- 
tion of  $3,500  to  maintain  the  picnic 
and  camping  areas  in  Oak  Creek 
Canyon  recently  constructed  at  a 
cost  of  $55,000  by  the  State  High- 
way Department  was  also  defeated 
in  committee. 

California.  The  construction  of 
an  aerial  tramway  on  10,805-foot 
Mt.  San  Jacinto  near  Palm  Springs 
has  been  made  possible  through  ap- 
proval by  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior of  a  land  exchange.  The 
Mt.  San  Jacinto  Winter  Park  Au- 
thority will  acquire  326  acres  of 
land  on  Mt.  San  Jacinto  and  will 
give  600  acres  in  the  same  general 
area  and  of  the  same  character  to 
the  U.  S.  Forest  Service.  The  Au- 
thority has  agreed  not  to  invade  the 
San  Jacinto  Primitive  Area  in  San 
Bernardino  National  Forest  and 
will  make  no  request  for  land  in  that 
area. 

The  tramway  plan  has  been  long 
opposed  by  conservation  groups. 
It  was  thought  originally  the  12,700- 
acre  area  would  be  safe  from  en- 
croachment and  development  be- 
yond hiking  trails  by  virtue  of  its 
state  park  and  national  forest  primi- 
tive area  status.  When  the  state 
park  was  created  through  a  three- 
cornered  transaction  involving  a 
land  company,  the  U.  S.  Forest  Ser- 
vice and  the  State  Park  Com- 
mission, it  was  understood  that  the 
Commission  would  hold  the  moun- 
tain as  a  wilderness  reserve  for  the 
benefit  of  the  people.  The  State 
Park  Commission  has  been  power- 
less to  stop  the  plans  of  the  San 
Jacinto  Winter  Park  Authority  be- 
cause of  the  mandate  given  the  Au- 
thority by  the  State  Legislature  in 
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1945.  The  construction  is  estimated 
to  cost  about  $10,000,000. 

The  impressive  primeval  forest 
of  giant  sequoias  in  Calaveras  South 
Grove  has  been  assured  of  preserva- 
tion through  a  $1,000,000  gift  from 
John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.,  the  State 
Park  Commission  announced  on 
April  10.  The  campaign  has  ex- 
tended over  several  years  and  has 
been  headed  by  the  Calaveras  Grove 
Association  and  the  Save-the-Red- 
woods  League  to  obtain  cash  and 
land  which  would  be  matched  by  an 
equal  amount  from  the  State  Park 
Fund.  Numerous  private  organiza- 
tions contributed  cash,  and  land 
was  donated  by  the  U.  S.  Forest 
Service  and  the  Save-the-Redwoods 
League.  Mr.  Rockefeller's  gift  raised 
the  total  of  donated  moneys  and 
lands  to  $1,670,000.  The  2,155 
acres  of  the  Grove  were  owned  by 
the  Pickering  Lumber  Corporation 
which  cooperated  by  refraining  from 
logging  in  the  proposed  addition 
until  funds  for  the  acquisition  could 
be  raised.  The  total  area  of  the  North 
and  South  groves  and  the  connecting 
corridor  will  exceed  5,000  acres. 

Oil  royalties  from  submerged  tide- 
lands  in  the  amount  of  more  than 
$30,000,000  in  the  State  Park  Fund 
and  Beach  Fund  are  now  impounded. 
These  funds  are  expected  to  be 
available  for  appropriation  for  park 
and  beach  purposes  by  the  legisla- 
ture when  a  petition  for  a  re-hearing 
before  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  by 
the  States  of  Rhode  Island  and  Ala- 
bama has  been  heard.  The  first  de- 
cision by  the  Court  was  in  favor  of 
tideland  royalties  being  awarded  to 
the  States  within  whose  boundaries 
they  were  derived. 


The  deed  to  Hospital  Cove  on 
Angel  Island  in  San  Francisco  Bay 
was  accepted  by  Governor  Goodwin 
J.  Knight  on  March  11.  (The  area 
obtained  was  about  35  acres  with  a 
boat  harbor,  about  30  buildings  and 
connecting  roads.)  The  area  was 
formerly  a  quarantine  station  oc- 
cupied by  the  U.  S.  Public  Health 
Service  and  was  transferred  to  the 
State  Park  Commission  for  histori- 
cal monument  purposes.  The  Na- 
tional Park  Service  was  active  in  a 
liaison  capacity  in  negotiating  the 
transfer  by  the  General  Services 
Administration  to  the  Division  of 
Beaches  and  Parks.  Application  has 
been  filed  by  the  Commission  with 
the  Bureau  of  Land  Management 
for  an  additional  140  acres  which 
adjoin  the  present  35  acres,  and 
which  will  be  conveyed  to  the  Com- 
mission for  similar  purposes  upon 
termination  of  use  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army. 

A  comprehensive  program  of  in- 
service  training  has  been  undertaken 
by  Deputy  Chief,  Earl  P.  Hanson 
for  all  staff  members.  The  emphasis 
of  the  program  has  been  placed  on 
increasing  efficiency  in  the  operation 
and  maintenance  of  all  state  park 
units  and  the  betterment  of  public 
relations. 

Connecticut.  A  25-year  license  to 
use  2,637  acres  of  the  Mansfield 
Hollow  Flood  Control  Project  has 
been  granted  the  State  Park  and 
Forest  Commission  by  the  U.  S. 
Corps  of  Engineers.  The  proposed 
uses,  which  will  be  considered  and 
arranged  for  under  the  license 
granted  to  the  Commission,  include 
wildlife  habitat  development,  rec- 
reation facilities,  domestic  water 
storage,  and  studies  to  be  con- 
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ducted  by  the  University  of  Con- 
necticut on  forestry  and  wildlife 
problems. 

Illinois.  The  first  season  of  charg- 
ing fees  at  eight  state  parks  re- 
sulted in  far  less  revenue  than 
originally  anticipated  in  1953,  State 
Conservation  Department  Director 
Glen  Palmer  has  stated.  The  total 
receipts  collected  were  estimated  at 
$40,000  with  salaries  for  the  col- 
lectors at  $28,000.  If  the  lOc  per 
person  fee  system  is  continued,  the 
areas  where  fees  are  charged  must 
be  fenced  and  that  cost  must  also 
be  met  from  the  fund  of  fees  col- 
lected before  a  profit  can  be  shown. 

Indiana.  The  Division  of  State 
Parks,  Lands,  and  Waters  has  de- 
veloped a  helpful  card  given  to 
visitors  which  lists  park  regulations. 
It  is  entitled  "Courtesy  and  Co- 
operation" and  introduces  park 
regulations  by  pointing  out  the 
courtesy  effort  of  the  park  employee 
and  the  cooperation  requested  of  the 
guest. 

Iowa.  According  to  the  Iowa 
Conservationist,  an  all  time  high  was 
reached  in  state  park  attendance 
numbering  4,885,981  for  the  year 
1953.  As  in  other  States,  the  Iowa 
parks  received  quite  an  impact  with 
so  many  people  using  them  since 
attendance  far  exceeded  the  1935 
capacities  for  which  they  were  de- 
signed. Winter  use  for  the  year  1953 
was  stated  as  being  much  higher 
than  ever  before. 

Maine.  Former  Governor  Perci- 
val  P.  Baxter  has  been  awarded 
6,500  acres  as  high  bidder  in  a  sale 
of  the  Dow  Bombing  Range,  which 
had  been  declared  excess  property 
by  the  U.  S.  Government.  It  is 
hoped  that  the  southeast  corner  of 


Baxter  State  Park  can  be  increased 
and  protected  by  adding  7,680  acres 
if  a  successful  exchange  can  be  ar- 
ranged between  a  paper  company 
now  owning  the  land  and  the  bomb- 
ing range  holdings  of  Mr.  Baxter. 
The  park  is  presently  141,712 
acres — all  of  which  has  been  donated 
to  the  State  by  Mr.  Baxter,  to  be 
held  in  trust  forever  as  a  "public 
recreational  area  and  sanctuary  for 
wild  beasts  and  birds." 

An  enlargement  of  facilities  at 
Reid  State  Park  in  the  Todd's  Point 
section  is  now  underway.  A  parking 
lot  for  385  cars  with  access  to  three 
ocean  beaches  is  being  constructed 
and  when  completed,  will  be  open 
only  when  a  nearby  parking  area 
becomes  filled.  Sanitary  facilities 
and  further  developments  will  not 
be  available  at  the  new  area  until 
the  public  demand  and  the  State 
Legislature  make  it  possible.  It  is 
anticipated  that  this  will  eventually 
be  one  of  the  State's  major  seashore 
developments  and  should  attract 
many  tourists  from  other  States. 

New  York.  For  inventing  a  pile 
removing  device,  two  employees  of 
Niagara  Frontier  State  Park  Com- 
mission, Gordon  Webb  and  Jim 
Strieker,  shared  the  highest  award 
which  the  New  York  Merit  Award 
Board  gives.  The  $2,000  award  was 
presented  as  a  result  of  the  efforts 
of  the  two  men  in  successfully  con- 
structing a  gasoline  powered  saw 
mounted  on  a  steel  frame  and  con- 
nected to  the  motor  by  solid  shaft. 
The  device  was  used  to  saw  off 
dangerous  piles  both  above  and  be- 
low the  water  level. 

Oklahoma.  Greenleaf  Lake  will 
be  Oklahoma's  thirteenth  state  park 
and  the  sixth  added  to  the  state 
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park  system  in  the  past  five  years. 
The  park,  obtained  on  a  long-term 
lease  from  the  U.  S.  Army  Engi- 
neers, covers  2,200  acres  including  a 
1,080-acre  lake.  Plans  for  the  park 
include  construction  of  facilities  to 
make  a  summer  camp  for  youngsters. 

A  new  dam  and  lake  to  be  con- 
structed in  Osage  Hills  State  Park 
will  be  named  for  the  well-known 
Osage  Indian  Chief,  Fred  Lookout, 
who  passed  away  two  years  ago. 
It  will  be  built  by  funds  appro- 
priated by  the  last  Legislature  and 
will  be  480  feet  long  and  40  feet 
high,  impounding  about  20  acres  of 
water. 

Oregon.  The  Columbia  Gorge 
Commission,  established  by  the 
1953  Legislature,  but  with  no  op- 
erating funds  has  developed  a  25- 
year  plan  for  public  ownership  and 
zoning  to  preserve  the  scenic  and 
historical  values  of  the  gorge.  The 
plan,  which  is  now  being  studied, 
proposes  to  create  a  park  and  an 
additional  protection  area  bordering 
the  Columbia  River.  The  Com- 
mission has  suggested  immediate 
land  exchanges  with  Federal  a- 
gencies,  elimination  of  private  hold- 
ings wherever  practical  within  the 
proposed  park  boundaries,  and  the 
immediate  repurchase  of  former 
tax  delinquent  lands  sold  in  recent 
years  by  Multnomah  County.  A 
tree  planting  program  by  youth 
groups  and  a  Highway  Commission 
policy  of  500-foot  rights-of-way  on 
both  sides  of  the  pavement  are  also 
recommended.  An  appropriation  to 
provide  for  a  full-time  executive 
secretary  and  other  expenses  is  to 


be  requested  by  the  Commission 
from  the  1955  session  of  the  Legis- 
lature. 

Tennessee.  Governor  Frank  Clem- 
ent formally  dedicated  the  new 
thirty-room  Inn  at  Paris  Landing 
State  Park  on  May  2. 

A  new  bathhouse  and  fan-shaped 
pool,  costing  about  $85,000  to  con- 
struct, is  being  designed  by  archi- 
tects for  T.  O.  Fuller  State  Park  for 
Negroes. 

Texas.  The  Palo  Duro  Canyon 
State  Park  popular  narrow  gauge 
train  carried  more  than  12,000 
visitors  during  its  six  months'  opera- 
tion in  1953. 

A  serious  fire  swept  nearly  1,000 
acres  of  2100-acre  Bastrop  State 
Park  over  three  days  starting  March 
14.  High  winds  had  caused  the  fire 
to  jump  a  highway  and  into  park 
land  after  it  apparently  got  beyond 
the  control  of  some  people  burning 
brush.  The  famous  Lost  Pines  area, 
one  of  the  State's  most  remarkable 
forests,  was  damaged.  The  fire  has 
caused  park  officials  and  the  public 
to  give  more  serious  thought  to  all 
fire  precautions  throughout  the 
State. 

West  Virginia.  Recreation  op- 
portunities have  been  enlarged  by 
the  addition  of  two  new  parks  of 
approximately  1,500  acres  each  to 
serve  segments  of  the  state's  popula- 
tion not  previously  accommodated. 
Land  purchase  for  North  Bend 
State  Park  in  Ritchie  County  is 
complete,  while  acquisition  for 
Cedar  Creek  State  Park  in  Gilmer 
County  is  still  underway. 
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The  sixteenth  in  M.I.T.'s  series 
of  annual  special  summer  programs 
in  City  and  Regional  Planning  will 
be  held  during  the  1954  Summer 
Session  at  the  Massachusetts  In- 
stitute of  Technology  from  August 
23  through  September  3,  announces 
Professor  Ernest  H.  Huntress,  Di- 
rector of  the  Summer  Session. 

Under  the  general  direction  of 
Louis  B.  Wetmore,  Visiting  Pro- 
fessor of  City  Planning,  the  1954 
program  will  continue  the  oppor- 
tunity for  intensive  review  of  both 
administrative  and  technical  as- 
pects of  city  and  regional  planning. 

In  addition,  as  a  special  feature 
of  this  summer's  program,  several 
sessions  will  be  devoted  to  the 
problems  arising  when  an  area  is 
selected  as  the  site  for  a  large-scale 
industrial,  housing,  or  institutional 
development.  "This  situation,"  says 
Professor  Wetmore,  "will  be  viewed 
both  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
relatively  small  community  affected 
and  from  the  standpoint  of  the  pri- 
vate corporation,  promoter,  or  gov- 
ernment agency  responsible  for  the 
major  new  development." 

Case  histories  of  two  such  de- 
velopments will  be  presented  by 
special  speakers: 

1.  Professor    Gerald     Breese    of 
Princeton   University  will  describe 
the  effects  of  establishing  the  U.  S. 
Steel  Corporation's  Fairless  Works 
in   Bucks   Co.,    Pa.,   a   field  study 
which  he  conducted  for  the  Institute 
of  Urban  Studies  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania. 

2.  Professor    F.    Stuart    Chapin, 
Jr.,  of  the  Department  of  City  and 
Regional  Planning  of  the  University 


of  North  Carolina,  will  speak  on 
the  similar  effects  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission's  Savannah 
River  Works  in  South  Carolina. 

The  regular  series  of  planning 
seminars  during  the  special  summer 
program  will  cover  such  topics  as 
these:  modern  concepts  of  plan- 
ning; public  relations  techniques; 
neighborhood  conservation;  indus- 
trial location;  freeways,  transit,  and 
off-street  parking;  a  planning  pro- 
gram for  a  metropolitan  area;  plan- 
ning outside  the  United  States; 
zoning  law  and  administration;  pop- 
ulation surveys  and  forecasting; 
and  long-range  programming  of 
public  works. 

Seminar  leadership  will  be  pro- 
vided by  members  of  the  Faculty 
of  the  M.I.T.  Department  of  City 
and  Regional  Planning  and  by  such 
guest  speakers  as  Professor  Chapin 
and  Professor  Breese. 

A  special  field  trip  to  see  housing 
and  redevelopment  projects,  new 
school  plants,  express  highways, 
planned  shopping  and  industrial 
districts,  and  other  points  of  interest 
will  be  arranged  for  Saturday, 
August  28. 

The  planning  seminars  of  this 
special  summer  program,  Professor 
Wetmore  points  out,  are  open  to 
practicing  professional  planners;  to 
members  and  staff  members  of 
planning  commissions,  housing  au- 
thorities, and  redevelopment 
agencies;  and  to  men  and  women 
with  practical  experience  in  such 
related  fields  as  architecture,  real 
estate,  school  administration,  and 
engineering.  Since  the  enrollment 
will  be  limited  to  approximately  20, 
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Professor  Huntress  urges  that  ap- 
plications be  filed  promptly.  Tuition 
is  $100;  academic  credit  will  not  be 
offered. 

Further  information  and  applica- 
tion blanks  for  the  special  summer 
program  on  City  and  Regional 
Planning  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Summer  Session  Office,  Room  7-103, 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, Cambridge  39. 

A  Graduate  Seminar  In  Com- 
munity Planning  at  the  University 
of  Florida,  Gainesville,  was  held 
during  the  second  semester  of  the 
academic  year  1953-54,  conducted 
by  the  interdepartmental  Graduate 
Faculty  in  Community  Planning. 
The  purpose  of  the  seminar  was  to 
identify  areas  of  substantial  agree- 
ment on:  1.  The  objectives  of  com- 
munity planning;  2.  The  contribu- 
tions of  the  various  academic  dis- 
ciplines and  professions  to  the  plan- 
ning process;  and  3.  The  objectives 
to  be  obtained  in  a  program  of 
planning  education  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Florida. 

The  seminar  was  comprised  of 
members  of  the  Graduate  Faculty  in 
Community  Planning;  consultants 
in  community  planning  from  other 
institutions  and  agencies;  and  fac- 
ulty members,  graduate  students, 
and  others  invited  by  the  members 
of  the  Graduate  Faculty  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  seminar. 

Weekly  sessions  were  held  in  the 
University  Library,  and  special 
lectures  of  general  interest  were  held 
elsewhere  on  the  campus.  It  is  in- 
tended that  a  report  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  seminar  will  be  pub- 
lished by  the  Graduate  Faculty. 

The  University  of  Florida  chose 


the  broad  term  "Community  Plan- 
ning" to  designate  its  program  of 
teaching,  research,  and  service  in 
the  field  of  planning,  rather  than 
the  more  limited  term  "City  Plan- 
ning." Although  the  word  "com- 
munity" can  be  used  to  mean  many 
things,  it  was  used  at  Florida  to 
mean  a  particular  place  or  region  in 
which  people  have  common  interests 
which  might  be  advanced  through 
planning  together. 

Although  the  first  courses  in 
city  and  town  planning  and  in 
suburban  and  rural  planning  were 
part  of  an  organized  program  of 
instruction  at  the  University  of 
Florida  as  early  as  1927,  it  was  not 
until  1948  that  a  graduate  program 
in  this  important  field  was  estab- 
lished. The  program  was  broadened 
during  the  spring  of  1953  through 
the  organization  of  an  inter-de- 
partmental Graduate  Faculty  in 
Community  Planning  representing 
the  agencies,  departments,  and  col- 
leges concerned  with  instruction, 
research,  and  service  in  the  field  of 
urban  and  rural  planning. 

The  first  students  in  the  broad- 
ened program,  which  leads  after 
two  years  of  graduate  work,  to  the 
degree  Master  of  Science  in  Com- 
munity Planning,  were  enrolled  in 
the  fall  of  1954. 

Graduate  Study  in  Landscape 
Architecture  is  now  available,  be- 
ginning with  the  Fall  term  of  1954, 
at  the  Department  of  Landscape 
Architecture  and  Urban  Planning, 
of  Michigan  State  College.  The 
degree  of  Master  of  Landscape 
Architecture  is  now  offered  in  ad- 
dition to  the  present  advanced  de- 
gree of  Master  in  Urban  Planning. 
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The  teaching  staff  includes,  Milton 
Baron,  Charles  W.  Barr,  Myles 
Boylan,  Joseph  T.  Cox,  Carl  S. 
Gerlach,  D.  Newton  Click,  William 
A.  Malone,  Neil  SmuII  and  Harold 
W.  Lautner,  Head. 

Harvard  University,  Graduate 
School  of  Design,  Department  of 
City  Planning  and  Landscape  Ar- 
chitecture, announces  a  Summer 
Course,  "Plants  as  Factors  of  De- 
sign.'; 

This  is  a  six-weeks  course,  includ- 
ing the  study  and  recognition  of 
plants  and  their  utilization  in  design. 
Lectures,  readings,  studio  exercises, 
and  field  trips  to  be  conducted  by 
Stanley  Hart  White,  Visiting  Pro- 
fessor of  Landscape  Architecture, 
who  has  devoted  a  lifetime  in  the 
study  of  natural  and  cultural  land- 
scapes and  in  the  teaching  of  land- 
scape design. 

Professor  White  is  intimately 
familiar  with  the  geomorphology 
and  the  ecology  of  the  New  England 
landscape,  and  will  conduct  exten- 
sive field  trips  throughout  the  region. 

The  course  will  be  held  July  5  to 
August  13. 

The  Fee  is  $125.  For  further  in- 
formation, write  to  the  OFFICE  OF  THE 
CHAIRMAN,  DEPARTMENT  OF  CITY 
PLANNING  AND  LANDSCAPE  ARCH- 
ITECTURE, HARVARD  GRADUATE 
SCHOOL  OF  DESIGN,  CAMBRIDGE  38, 
MASS. 

In  a  historical  record  (1868-1954) 
of  City  Planning  and  Landscape 
Architecture  at  the  University  of 
Illinois,  prepared  by  Karl  B.  Loh- 
mann,  and  issued  in  May  1954,  the 
author  states  that  no  two  fields  of 
planning  have  contributed  more 
significantly  to  the  enjoyment  of 


human  environment  than  have  city 
planning  and  landscape  architec- 
ture. Events,  personalities  and 
achievements  in  the  evolution  of 
the  University's  planning  program 
are  recorded.  To  Joseph  CuIIen  Blair, 
father  of  the  professional  course  at 
Illinois,  belongs  the  real  honor  so 
far  as  the  original  development  of 
landscape  architecture  and  city 
planning  at  the  University  of 
Illinois  is  concerned.  At  the  time 
of  his  arrival  in  1896  he  set  up  a 
course  in  "Ornamental  and  Land- 
scape Gardens  with  Special  Refer- 
ence to  Home  Grounds  Develop- 
ment." He  conducted  that  course 
until  1904  when  he  received  the 
part-time  help  of  A.  Phelps  Wy- 
man,  who  was  appointed  Assistant 
Professor  the  following  year.  The 
professional  course  in  Landscape 
Architecture  was  begun  in  1907-8 
when  the  curriculum  required  for 
a  degree  in  Landscape  Gardening 
was  put  into  operation.  Up  to  1912 
very  few  schools  had  developed 
courses  in  landscape  architecture, 
and  the  outstanding  schools  were  at 
Harvard  and  Cornell. 

Associated  with  the  first  pro- 
fessional program  were  such  well 
known  members  of  the  staff  as 
Ralph  R.  Root,  Frank  A.  Gushing 
Smith,  L.  Deming  Tilton,  Horace 
Peaslee  and  Charles  Mulford  Robin- 
son. 

Dr.  Lohmann  fills  out  the  history 
with  interesting  details  of  activities 
and  achievements  too  extensive  to 
relate  here.  The  names  of  Pro- 
fessor Florence  Robinson,  Irving 
L.  Peterson,  Otto  G.  Schaffer,  Har- 
land  Bartholomew  and  many  others 
occur  in  this  account. 
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The  Sears-Roebuck  Foundation,  Chi- 
cago, 111.,  granted  the  funds  for  the 
publication  of  an  illustrated  report 
"Valley  of  Still  Waters,"  written  by 
Leo  Geier,  Manager  of  Salt-Wahoo 
Watershed  Association.  This  is  the 
story  of  a  drainage  area  in  Southeast 
Nebraska  made  up  of  some  of  the 
Nation's  richest  farm  land.  It  is  an 
area  about  twice  the  size  of  the  State 
of  Rhode  Island,  but  a  mere  speck  in 
the  vast  ten-State  Missouri  River  Basin. 
The  people  of  the  area  formed  the 
Salt-Wahoo  Watershed  Association  after 
the  ravishing  flood  of  1950  and  under 
the  sponsorship  of  the  Lincoln  Journal 
and  a  committee  of  Southern  Lancaster 
County  farmers  the  organization  began 
its  work  with  a  vigorous  educational 
campaign.  Other  areas  in  Nebraska  and 
adjoining  States  were  helped  to  form 
their  own  watershed  associations.  The 
report  is  a  real  text-book  on  all  phases 
of  the  subject,  well  illustrated  with 
photographs  and  charts  and  should  be 
an  authoritative  guide  of  sound  prin- 
ciples to  all  those  who  wish  to  under- 
stand the  relationship  between  soil  and 
moisture  conservation  and  flood  control. 
The  Salt-Wahoo  Watershed  Association 
is  located  at  141  North  llth  Street, 
Lincoln,  Nebraska. 


The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  has  an 
nounced  that  735  acres  have  been  ac- 
quired for  addition  to  the  Cape  Hatteras 
National  Seashore  Recreational  Area  in 
North  Carolina.  The  acreage  is  con- 
sidered one  of  the  choicest  stretches  of 
surf  fishing  frontage  on  the  Atlantic 
Ocean.  The  ultimate  goal  is  28,500  acres 
for  this  unique  recreational  area.  The 
new  property  is  known  as  the  Gooseville 
Gun  Club  property,  which  includes 
beaches,  dunes  and  marshes,  a  favorite 
haunt  of  migratory  waterfowl  and  a 
nesting  area  for  gulls  and  other  native 
birds. 


Seashore  Recreational  Area  and  took 
over  his  duties  on  March  1.  He  was 
transferred  from  Everglades  National 
Park  in  Florida  where  he  had  been 
Assistant  Superintendent.  He  had 
served  in  several  western  National 
Parks.  Recently,  with  Ranger  Gus 
Hultman,  Mr.  Hanks  made  his  first 
trip  to  Ocracoke  Island  which  is  part 
of  the  Carolina  outer  banks  and  is  in- 
cluded in  the  Cape  Hatteras  park  area. 


The  National  Park  Service  has  issued 
No.  18  in  its  series  of  Historical  Hand- 
books on  the  subject  of  Fort  Pulaski 
National  Monument  in  Georgia.  Pre- 
vious to  1833,  other  forts  had  been  built 
on  Cockspur  Island  which  guards  two 
entrances  into  the  Savannah  River.  In 
1833,  the  fort  was  named  Pulaski  in 
honor  of  the  Polish  hero,  Count  Casimir 
Pulaski  who  fought  in  the  American 
Revolution  and  was  mortally  wounded 
in  the  Battle  of  Savannah  in  1779. 
Fort  Pulaski  figured  in  the  civil  war  and 
the  history  of  the  bombardment  and 
final  surrender  to  union  forces  is  out- 
lined in  the  booklet.  The  story  of  the 
restoration  of  the  Fort  is  an  interesting 
one.  Fort  Pulaski  is  a  large-scale  out- 
door exhibit.  The  main  structure,  with 
its  outlying  works,  including  demilune, 
drawbridges,  ditches  and  dikes  is  a  fine 
example  of  past  military  architecture. 
As  a  vivid  reminder  of  past  events  it 
presents  an  important  phase  of  our 
great  national  heritage. 


Thomas  G.  Heaton,  head  of  the  Plan- 
ning Department  of  Contra  Costa 
County,  Planning  Commission,  writes 
that  the  Commission  is  moving  into  a 
new  building.  Three  separated  planning 
offices  will  be  combined  in  the  new 
building  in  Martinez.  Numerous  ad- 
justments are  also  taking  place  in  staff" 
organization.  The  enlarged  staff  now 
comes  close  to  24  people. 


Allyn  F.  Hanks  is  the  new  Superin-         Seven  persons  active  in  programs  for 
tendent    of    Cape    Hatteras    National      the  wise  use  and  preservation  of  Na- 
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tional  natural  resources  were  pre- 
sented with  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior's Conservation  Award  which  is 
conferred  by  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior to  supporters  of  the  primary 
mission  of  the  Department  for  the  wise 
use  of  natural  resources.  Three  of  the 
recipients  were  nominated  by  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service,  two  by  the  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs  and  two  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  Land  Management.  Paul  Mellon 
of  Washington,  Mrs.  Ailsa  Mellon  Bruce 
of  New  York  and  Judge  Edwin  C.  Lewis 
of  Philadelphia,  received  the  award  for 
their  interest  and  assistance  to  the 
expansion  and  preservation  of  the  re- 
sources of  the  National  Park  System. 
Charles  A.  Sprague,  publisher  of  the 
Oregon  Statesman,  Salem,  Ore.  and 
former  Governor  of  that  State,  and 
David  T.  Mason,  Portland,  were  recom- 
mended by  the  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment in  recognition  of  their  outstanding 
contributions  to  forest  conservation. 
Harry  Pearson,  Klamath  Indian  Agency, 
Oregon,  and  Robert  L.  Simpson,  Eufala, 
Okla.  were  recommended  by  the  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs  for  their  successful 
soil  conservation  practices. 


The  Influence  of  the  Metropolis  on  the 
Concepts,  Rules  and  Institutions  Re- 
lating to  Property  by  Harold  L.  Reeve 
of  the  Chicago  Bar,  prepared  for  the 
Bi-centennial  celebration  of  Columbia 
University  and  presented  on  January  8, 
1954,  is  a  learned  presentation  which 
draws  interesting  conclusions.  Mr. 
Reeve  states:  The  chief  influence  of 
the  metropolis  on  the  concepts,  rules 
and  institutions  relating  to  property 
has  been  the  progressive  dimunition  of 
individual  free  action  concerning  prop- 
erty rights;  this  has  resulted  from  a 
corresponding  enlargement  of  social 
control  plus  governmental  regulation 
and  governmental  participation  in  trans- 
actions affecting  real  property;  these 
influences  will  probably  continue  and 
intensify  as  the  urban  population  in- 
creases, with  the  result  that  the  long- 
range  effect  will  be  a  further  lessening 
of  free  choices  by  the  individual  prop- 
erty owner  and  a  greater  measure  of 


social  control  and  governmental  par- 
ticipation in  affairs  relating  to  property; 
this  process  will  continue  to  proceed  at 
a  gradual  but  uneven  rate  as  to  time  and 
as  to  places.  The  author  explores  the 
police  power  in  urban  society  and  his 
chapter  on  zoning  is  a  careful  resume  of 
the  fundamental  legal  principles  in- 
volved in  this  subject.  Other  chapters 
of  equal  interest  deal  with  the  channels 
of  Federal  legislation  in  the  field  of 
housing. 


The  National  Archives  of  the  United 
States  has  issued  Number  64,  in  a  series 
of  Preliminary  Inventories,  "Records 
of  the  Regional  Offices  of  the  National 
Resources  Board"  compiled  by  Virgil 
E.  Baugh.  The  various  listings  of  ma- 
terial arranged  by  the  Regional  Offices 
of  the  National  Resources  Board,  con- 
stitute a  valuable  reference  file  of  the 
major  lines  of  activity  of  the  Board: 
Planning  and  programming  public 
works;  stimulating  local,  state  and 
regional  planning;  coordinating  Federal 
planning  with  respect  to  the  conserva- 
tion and  wise  use  of  national  resources; 
and  conducting  a  research  program  of 
long-range  studies  as  requested  by  Con- 
gress or  directed  by  the  President. 


Alfred  E.  Redman,  Secretary  of  the 
National  Industrial  Zoning  Committee, 
with  headquarters  in  Columbus,  Ohio, 
has  called  to  our  attention  two  bulletins 
of  great  interest.  "Principles  of  Indus- 
trial Zoning"  is  now  in  its  fourth  print- 
ing and  40,000  have  already  been  dis- 
tributed. "Performance  Standards  in 
Industrial  Zoning"  is  a  paper  by  Dennis 
O'  Harrow,  Executive  Director  of  the 
American  Society  of  Planning  Officials, 
which  was  originally  presented  before 
the  National  Planning  Conference  when 
the  author  was  director  of  the  Youngs- 
town,  Ohio,  Comprehensive  Plan.  The 
National  Industrial  Zoning  Committee 
is  made  up  of  committees  from  six 
national  organizations  and  has  made  a 
real  contribution  in  publishing  these 
bulletins.  Copies  may  be  obtained  at 
lOc  each  from  Industrial  Department, 
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Ohio  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Columbus 
15,  Ohio. 


At  the  thirteenth  Honor  Awards 
Convocation  of  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  the  Interior  on  May  27,  1954,  three 
were  conferred  on  old  friends  of  the 
American  Planning  and  Civic  Associa- 
tion. 

Dr.  Harold  C.  Bryant,  who  has  re- 
cently retired  from  the  Superintendency 
of  Grand  Canyon  National  Park,  was 
cited  for  the  interpretive  programs 
and  practices  he  developed  at  Yosemite, 
for  the  leadership  he  exhibited  as 
Assistant  Director  of  the  Branch  of 
Research  and  Education  in  Washington, 
D.  C.,  and  finally  for  the  fifteen  years 
of  Service  in  this  field  at  Grand  Canyon. 

Louis  Scbellbach,  who  has  worked 
with  Dr.  Bryant  at  Grand  Canyon, 
has  developed  a  technique  of  inter- 
pretation and  research  to  present  the 
complex  features  of  the  Grand  Canyon 
to  the  millions  of  visitors  who  come  in 
droves  to  see  this  great  spectacle. 
His  achievements  have  been  so  re- 
markable that  he  was  recently  selected 
as  a  Fellow  in  the  American  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science. 

Walter  H.  Horning,  who  first  achieved 
exceptional  success  as  a  forester 
with  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps 
and  then  in  the  establishment  of  pro- 
posed national  parks  and  monuments, 
later  rendered  signal  service  as  Chief 
Forester  of  the  Oregon  and  California 
Revested  Lands.  Through  his  technical 
skill,  initiative  and  sound  judgment 
and  organizational  ability  he  estab- 
lished a  new  era  of  resource  manage- 
ment. In  1949  he  was  made  Chief  of 
the  Bureau's  Division  of  Forestry  where 
he  has  continued  to  be  a  leader  in  forest 
management  and  resource  protection. 


A  study  entitled  "Needed  Urban 
and  Metropolitan  Research,"  published 
jointly  by  the  Scripps  Foundation  for 
Research  in  Population  Problems  and 
the  Population  Research  and  Training 
Center,  has  been  edited  by  Donald  J. 
Bogue,  and  in  many  respects  is  a  unique 
volume.  It  raises  questions  designed 
to  point  to  fields  of  needed  research  in 


urban  and  metropolitan  areas.  The 
volume  is  an  abstract  of  discussions  of 
some  of  the  more  important  types  of 
information  needed  about  metropolitan 
areas,  enriched  by  the  provocative 
specific  research  proposals  drawn  up 
by  the  editor.  The  contributors  to  the 
volume  have  been  drawn  from  many 
different  groups.  Many  spheres  of 
activity  are  indicated  and  the  volume 
should  prove  indispensable  to  those  who 
are  surveying  the  significant  fields  of 
research  as  a  preliminary  to  the  or- 
ganization and  conduct  of  such  research. 


The  Birmingham  Planning  Board 
has  issued  a  preliminary  report  to  set 
forth  the  results  of  its  investigations, 
studies  and  thoughts  given  over  a 
period  of  years  by  its  citizen  members. 
It  is  hoped  that  the  report  will  serve 
as  a  basis  on  which  a  comprehensive  plan 
may  be  developed.  James  F.  Sulzby, 
Jr.,  Chairman,  points  out  that  Birming- 
ham was  founded  in  1870  by  a  land 
company  whose  objective  was  to  lay 
out  a  town,  sell  lots  and  make  a  profit. 
Fortunately,  he  says,  the  land  com- 
pany planned  the  town  in  such  a  manner 
that  in  their  original  survey  sites  were 
given  to  churches  and  schools  and  pro- 
visions were  made  for  parks.  The  plan- 
ning of  Birmingham's  streets  in  its 
beginning  was  so  sound  that  today 
there  are  no  streets  in  the  downtown 
area  where  parking  must  be  prohibited 
due  to  narrowness.  In  1943  the  city 
adopted  an  ordinance  creating  the  Plan- 
ning Board  to  give  study  to  and  make 
plans  for  the  future.  During  the  eight 
years  of  the  Board's  existence  it  has 
reached  conclusions  on  many  planning 
projects.  The  report  is  well  illustrated 
with  maps  and  the  presentation  is 
comprehensive  in  the  fields  covered. 


The  Department  of  City  Planning  of 
San  Francisco  has  recently  published  a 
Report  on  a  Plan  for  the  Location  of 
Parks  and  Recreation  Areas  in  San 
Francisco.  Paul  Oppermann,  Director 
of  Planning,  states  that  he  believes  this 
publication  represents  a  major  staff 
report  on  a  matter  of  genuine  commu- 
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nity  importance.  This  report  is  presented 
as  a  technical  study  for  review  by  all 
groups  concerned.  Public  hearings  will 
be  held  and  the  Commission  will  then 
consider  the  plan,  with  any  modifications 
resulting  from  public  review,  for  adop- 
tion as  a  part  of  the  Master  Plan.  The 
scope  of  the  study  is  limited  to  areas 
and  needs  within  the  city  and  county. 


Population  Patterns  in  the  Maryland- 
Washington  Regional  District,  prepared 
by  the  Maryland-National  Capital  Park 
and  Planning  Commission  as  Technical 
Bulletin  No.  1,  was  published  April 
1954.  This  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  bul- 
letins in  which  the  Commission  will 
describe  the  post-war  developments  in 
suburban  Montgomery  and  Prince 
George's  Counties.  This  report  points 
out  that  for  more  than  a  decade  Mont- 
gomery and  Prince  George's  Counties 
have  experienced  unprecedented  popu- 
lation growth.  Hundred  of  thousands 
of  new  residents  have  settled  in  both 
counties,  most  of  them  in  the  suburban 
section  adjacent  to  Washington.  This 
330-square  mile  area  has  an  estimated 
population  of  444,466  on  January  1, 
1954,  whereas  it  had  only  128,685  resi- 
dents on  April  1,  1940,  representing  a 
gain  of  245  percent.  This  is  the  area 
which  has  been  designated  as  the  Mary- 
land-Washington Regional  District  and 
has  been  placed  under  the  planning 
guidance  of  the  Maryland-National 
Capital  Park  and  Planning  Commission. 


Regional  Planning  Needs  of  the  San 
Francisco  Bay  Area,  prepared  by  the 
Bay  Area  Council,  Van  Buren  Stan- 
bery,  Area  Development  Consultant, 
was  sponsored  by  the  Planning  Com- 
missioners Study  Group  and  financed 
by  the  Bay  Area  Council.  The  report 
is  an  effort  to  assure  the  orderly  and  in- 
telligent utilization  of  the  land  and  re- 
sources of  the  area.  It  hopes  to  show 
what  comprehensive  regional  planning 
means  and  how  it  can  help  the  people 
and  communities  of  the  Area  achieve 
their  aims  in  development.  A  survey 
of  the  city  and  county  planning  ac- 
tivities in  the  area  as  well  as  agencies 


and  organizations  which  are  engaged 
in  planning  physical  improvements  in 
the  area,  have  been  listed.  Types  of 
physical  development  that  should  be 
planned  for  regional  and  local  needs 
have  received  full  description.  The 
concluding  chapters  discuss  the  benefits 
which  will  accrue  to  the  area  from 
regional  planning.  An  excellent  publica- 
tion for  Bay  Area  residents  and  others 
interested  in  planning  development, 
and  means  of  realizing  it. 


District  of  Columbia  Federation  of 

Women's    Clubs,    Department    of    Con- 

servation of  Natural  Resources,  of  which 

Mrs.    Frank   J.   Mulkern   is   chairman 

(unanimously  approved  on  March  22, 

1954)  the  following  Resolution: 

WHEREAS:  There   exists   within   the 

boundaries  of  the  District  of  Columbia 

and   adjacent  thereto,   several   hun- 

dreds of  acres  of  Park  Lands  of  great 

scenic  and  recreational  value  to  the 

residents  of  this  area,  as  well  as  to 

visitors  to  our  Nation's  Capital;  and 

WHEREAS:  Such  Park  Lands  specific- 

ally set  apart  by  law  for  the  enjoy- 

ment   of    all    the    people    are    now 

threatened  by  certain  interests  who 

desire  to  build  expressways  for  auto- 

mobile traffic  and  a  Bridge  over  an 

Island  dedicated  to  the  memory  of 

the  late  President  Theodore  Roose- 

velt, and  other  Park  areas;  and  be- 

cause Washington  is  our  Federal  City 

and  belongs  to  all  of  us,  and  these 

things  of  beauty  and  tradition  should 

be  preserved;  therefore  be  it 

RESOLVED:  The  District  of  Columbia 

Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  oppose 

the  following  proposed  plans  which 

threaten  every  major  natural  area  in 

and     around     Washington:     ROCK 

CREEK  PARK,  threatened  by  pro- 

posed     expressway;      THEODORE 

ROOSEVELT  ISLAND,  coveted  by 

bridge  builders;  the  CHESAPEAKE 

and     OHIO     CANAL,     threatened 

by   a   proposed   parkway;    and    the 

GLOVER-ARCHBOLD    PARK,    a 

proposed  freeway. 


The  Baltimore  County  Board  of  Recrea- 
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tion  has  just  issued  a  Recreation  Survey 
Report  for  Baltimore  County.  The 
findings  and  recommendations  are  the 
result  of  almost  two  years  of  effort  and 
is  essentially  a  product  of  those  who  live 
in  the  County.  It  was  made  directly  by 
the  members  of  the  Board  in  close  co- 
operation with  the  County's  govern- 
mental agencies,  including  the  County 
Planning  Commission.  This  local  ap- 
proach to  the  County  recreation  needs 
and  problems  has  been  supplemented 
by  consultation  services  with  national 
authorities  on  recreation  also. 

The  plan  in  this  report  offers  Balti- 
more County  citizens  an  opportunity  to 
provide  their  county  with  a  program  to 
find  a  solution  for  their  recreation  prob- 
lems. Phenomenal  population  growth 
during  the  past  12  years  has  character- 
ized Baltimore  County's  great  metro- 
politan area  surrounding  the  city  of 
Baltimore.  This  portion  of  the  County's 
607  square  miles  provided  home  sites 
for  125,000  people  in  1940.  This  same 
area  now  provides  living  space  for  ap- 
proximately 265,000  men,  women  and 
children.  This  population  growth  has 
created  great  problems  in  terms  of 
human  needs  and  public  services.  The 
purpose  of  this  survey  was  to  study  and 
determine  the  present  and  future 
recreation  needs  of  the  people  of  Balti- 
more County. 

The  major  recommendations  of  the 
report  are  concerned  with  the  public 
recreation  facilities  on  the  basis  of  the 
smallest  local  units,  the  neighborhoods, 
and  emphasis  is  made  upon  provision 
of  its  School-recreation  centers.  Rec- 
ommendations include  also  the  con- 
struction of  planned  recreation  fa- 
cilities such  as  the  Patapsco  River 
Valley  Park,  Loch  Raven  and  Pretty 
Boy  Reservoirs,  Lake  Roland.  Greater 
public  access  to  the  waters  of  Chesa- 
peake Bay  and  its  tributaries  are  also 
recommended  for  recreation  purposes. 

An  outstanding  feature  of  the  report 
is  the  excellent  presentation  of  its  maps 
to  illustrate  the  many  area  analyses. 


Along  with  the  description  of  each  area 
are  the  proposed  recommendations  for 
playground  and  recreation  centers. 

Because  of  Baltimore  County's  stra- 
tegic location  in  relation  to  existing 
and  proposed  public  park  properties, 
emphasis  is  also  given  to  an  analysis  of 
the  park  potentials.  State  Parks,  State 
Recreation  Preserves  and  Parkways 
are  recognized  as  playing  an  important 
part  in  providing  a  wide  variety  of 
recreational  possibilities. 


The  following  are  the  Officers  and 
Directors  of  the  Town  Planning  In- 
stitute of  Canada,  elected  on  May  7, 
1954,  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  this 
Institute:  President  —  Dr.  E.  G.  Faludi, 
614  Church  St.,  Toronto,  Ontario;  1st 
Vice-President  —  Mr.  P.  Alan  Deacon, 
1016  Eglinton  Ave.  W.,  Toronto, 
Ontario;  2nd  Vice-President  —  Mr.  T. 
D.  leMay,  City  Hall  Annex,  Toronto, 
Ontario;  Secretary-Treasurer  —  Mr.  R. 
Norman  Dryden,  85  Frederick  St., 
Kitchener,  Ontario. 

Councilors  are:  A.  P.  C.  Adamson, 
School  of  Architecture,  University  of 
Toronto,  Toronto,  Ontario;  C.  E.  Cam- 
peau,  City  Planning  Dept.,  City  Hall, 
Montreal,  Que.;  H.  S.  M.  Carver, 
Central  Mortgage  &  Housing  Corp., 
Ottawa,  Ontario;  A.  Cousineau,  Di- 
rector, City  Planning  Dept.,  City  Hall, 
Montreal,  Que.;  P.  Dumaresq,  77  Upper 
Water  St.,  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia;  E. 
Fiset,  604  St.  John  St.,  Quebec,  Que.; 
W.  F.  Irvin,  Toronto  Transit  Com- 
mission, 35  Yonge  St.,  Toronto,  On- 
tario; B.  Pelletier,  7  Place  George  V, 
Quebec,  Que.;  D.  F.  Taylor,  Com- 
munity Planning  Branch,  Dept.  of 
Planning  &  Development,  880  Bay  St., 
Toronto,  Ont.;  E.  W.  Thrift,  301 
Mitchell-Copp  BIdg.,  Winnipeg,  Man.; 
Murray  Zides,  Director  of  Community 
Planning,  Dept.  Municipal  Affairs, 
Room  359,  Legislative  Bldgs.,  Regina, 
Sask. 
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An  opportunity  to  inventory  the 
remaining  important  natural  and 
historical  seashore  areas  along  the 
Atlantic  and  Gulf  Coasts  has  been 
made  possible  by  an  anonymous  do- 
nation of  funds  to  the  National  Park 
Service,  Director  Conrad  L.  Wirth 
recently  announced.  A  small  tech- 
nical staff  has  been  assembled  and 
reconnaissance  work  began  in  May. 
Detailed  studies  of  outstanding  un- 
spoiled areas  will  be  made  following 
the  reconnaissance. 

The  survey  will  cover  not  only 
areas  potentially  adaptable  for 
natural  seashore  preservation  and 


recreation,  but  will  include  also 
consideration  of  areas  that  may  be 
chiefly  valuable  for  preserving 
unique  or  rare  plant  and  animal 
communities. 

From  12  to  18  months  will  be 
required  to  complete  the  study  and 
reports,  Director  Wirth  has  esti- 
mated. He  said  that  the  project 
would  be  carried  out  in  close  co- 
operation with  the  States  and  con- 
servation agencies. 

A  similar  study  was  conducted 
by  the  Service  about  20  years  ago, 
but  the  data  are  now  largely  ob- 
solete. 


Planning  in  Southeastern  Pennsylvania 


The  Southeastern  Pennsylvania 
Regional  Planning  Commission,  a 
tri-county  organization  serving  the 
counties  of  Bucks,  Delaware  and 
Montgomery,  has  issued  a  report, 
"Planning  and  New  Residential 
Development"  which  outlines  the 
way  in  which  far-sighted  planning 
for  new  development  may  help 
township  officials  minimize  the  costs 
of  public  services,  and  at  the  same 
time  assure  a  desirable  type  of 
community  in  the  face  of  tremendous 
pressures  of  residential,  commercial 
and  industrial  expansion. 

The  Report  was  prepared  by 
David  D.  Longmaid,  Executive 
Secretary  and  Glenn  Hutchinson, 
Planning  Analyst.  It  is  available 
from  the  Commission,  Borough  Hall, 


Bridgeport,  Pa.  at  $1.25  a  copy. 
The  new  residential  development 
which  has  taken  place  in  Bucks, 
Delaware  and  Montgomery  Coun- 
ties during  recent  years  has  brought 
into  sharp  focus  the  need  for  analyz- 
ing the  impact  of  this  new  growth 
and  the  necessity  for  developing 
sound  and  adequate  planning  at  the 
local,  county  and  regional  levels  to 
deal  successfully  with  the  many 
problems  it  has  created.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  report  is  to  stimulate 
thinking  concerning  planning  and 
its  relation  to  the  mushrooming 
growth  of  new  residential  develop- 
ments. Detailed  technical  studies 
on  some  of  the  major  aspects  of  the 
regional  plan  are  now  being  under- 
taken by  the  Commission. 
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Watch  Service  Report 

National  Parks 

H.  R.  4449  (Dawson,  Utah)  introduced  April  2,  1953.  This  is  the  bill  which  author- 
izes initial  phases  of  the  Upper  Colorado  Basin  development  and  includes  Echo  Park 
Dam  in  the  Dinosaur  National  Monument.  On  May  3  the  House  Irrigation  Sub- 
committee had  approved  the  measure  12  to  9.  On  May  13,  the  full  House  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  had  voted  13  to  10  against  an  amendment  to  the  bill 
which  would  have  taken  out  the  proposed  Echo  Park  Dam,  an  amendment  which  was 
offered  by  Congressman  John  P.  Saylor.  On  May  18,  the  bill  was  reported  out  of  the 
House  Committee  with  a  vote  of  13  to  12.  The  bill  is  now  before  the  House.  Acknowl- 
edged doubt  about  the  evaporation  figures  of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  on  which  the 
Under  Secretary  of  the  Interior  based  his  recommendations  indicate  that  the  measure 
in  its  present  form  will  die  in  this  session  of  Congress.  (See  editorial  this  issue.) 

H.  R.  6251.  To  authorize  the  abolishment  of  the  Shoshone  Cavern  National  Monu- 
ment and  to  transfer  the  land  therein  to  the  city  of  Cody,  Wyoming  for  public  recrea- 
tional use.  Passed  House  Feb.  16;  passed  Senate  April  23,  1954. 

H.  R.  6549,  introduced  Aug.  1,  1953.  Provides  for  the  construction  of  the  Jefferson 
National  Expansion  Memorial  on  the  site  of  old  St.  Louis.  This  is  an  authorization  bill 
but  only  after  the  Federal  Budget  is  balanced.  The  authorization  denies  funds  for  the 
construction  of  the  stainless  steel  arch.  Passed  Senate  on  May  4,  1954  and  sent  to  the 
White  House  for  the  President's  signature  on  May  10,  1954. 

H.  R.  9095  (Bartlett,  Alaska)  introduced  May  11,  1954.  Changes  the  boundary  of 
Mt.  McKinley  National  Park  in  Alaska  to  eliminate  certain  lands  in  the  northeastern 
corner  of  the  Park  and  return  them  to  the  public  domain.  Referred  to  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

S.  3168— H.  R.  8548  and  H.  R.  8549  (Clements,  Ky.  A.  Willis  Robertson,  Va.  and 
Perkins  and  Wampler).  Introduced  March  23  and  24,  1954.  Grants  the  consent  and 
approval  of  Congress  to  an  interstate  compact  relating  to  the  creation  and  operation 
as  a  joint  enterprise  by  the  States  of  Kentucky  and  Virginia  of  The  Breaks  Interstate 
Park  to  be  located  in  Pike  County,  Ky.,  and  in  Dickinson  and  Buchanan  Counties,  Va. 
Referred  to  the  Senate  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  J.  Res.  69.  (Young)  Requires  the  preparation  of  an  estimate  of  the  cost  of  re- 
constructing Ford's  Theatre  in  Washington,  D.  C.  Passed  Senate  April  5,  and  passed 
House  May  17,  1954. 

Federal  City 

H.  R.  1980  (Broyhill)  introduced  Jan.  22,  1953.  To  authorize  and  direct  the  Com- 
missioners of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  construct  a  bridge  over  the  Potomac  River 
in  the  vicinity  of  Jones  Point.  The  House  District  subcommittee  unanimously  approved 
the  bill  and  on  June  10  the  full  Committee  reported  the  bill  favorably.  It  decided  to  take 
no  action  on  more  controversial  bills  for  a  new  bridge  in  the  central  Washington  area. 
The  bill  would  authorize  the  construction  by  the  District  Government  of  a  24  million 
dollar  bridge  from  Jones  Point,  just  south  of  Alexandria,  Va.,  to  Prince  George's 
County,  Md.  About  14.9  million  dollars  would  come  from  the  Federal  Treasury.  An- 
other 7  million  would  be  expected  from  Virginia  sources  for  approaches  linking  the 
six-lane  bridge  with  Shirley  Highway  and  Route  1  and  about  9  million  from  Maryland 
for  its  approaches.  The  bridge  is  designed  to  serve  as  a  bypass  route  around  the  con- 
gested downtown  Washington  area.  It  is  understood  that  the  proposed  E  Street  Bridge 
will  not  be  authorized  or  built.  The  Roaches  Run  Bridge  south  of  the  Highway  Bridge, 
recommended  by  the  National  Capital  Planning  Commission,  is  not  now  authorized 
and  may  be  studied  further  before  any  new  bill  is  introduced. 

Senator  Case  has  proposed  a  compromise  low-level  central  area  Potomac  River 
drawbridge  which  would  extend  from  a  point  on  the  Washington  shore  where  the  Titanic 
Memorial  now  stands  at  an  angle  from  New  Hampshire  Avenue  to  pass  over  South 
Island  acquired  as  a  part  of  the  Theodore  Roosevelt  Memorial,  with  piers  and  extensive 
parking  provided  on  nearby  Columbia  Island  and  finally  connecting  up  with  the  Virginia 
shore  and  the  Virginia  highway  system. 

H.  R.  8097  (Simpson)  introduced  Feb.  25,  1954.    To  authorize  the  financing  of  a 
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program  of  public  works  construction  for  the  District  of  Columbia.    Passed  House, 
March  22;  passed  Senate  April  29. 

The  House  D.  C.  Appropriations  Committee  recommended  a  cut  of  $4,000,000  from 
$20,000,000  Federal  contribution  agreed  upon  in  consideration  of  the  increased  D.  C. 
taxes  at  the  time  of  passage  of  the  Public  Works  Bill.  But  the  amendment  to  carry  out 
the  Committee  recommendation  was  rejected  on  the  Floor  and  the  Bill  passed  the  House 
containing  the  $20,000,000  Federal  contribution.  Congressman  Joseph  P.  O'Hara  of 
Minnesota,  made  a  plea  for  fair  play  with  the  District  of  Columbia  and  pointed  out  that 
the  National  Capital  belonged  to  the  Nation. 

Housing 

H.  R.  7839— S.  2938  (Wolcott-Capehart)  introduced  Feb.  12,  1954.  This  is  the 
administration's  Housing  Bill.  It  passed  the  House  on  April  2,  without  provision  for 

Public  housing  and  passed  the  Senate  June  3  with  provision,  as  recommended  by  the 
resident,  of  140,000  units,  or  35,000  annually.  Both  the  Senate  and  the  House  versions 
contain  the  planning  provisions  somewhat  watered  down  in  Title  VII. 

St.  Lawrence  Seaway 

S.  2150  (Wiley)  introduced  June  16,  1953.  Creates  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  De- 
velopment Corporation  to  build  part  of  the  Seaway  in  U.  S.  territory  and  to  cooperate 
with  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  Authority  of  Canada.  Passed  House  May  6,  1954. 
Senate  concurred  in  House  Amendments  May  7,  1954.  The  cost  of  the  U.  S.  share  of  the 
project  is  estimated  at  $105  millions.  No  power  development  is  provided  for  in  the  bill. 

Grazing 

S.  2548— H.  R.  6787  (Aiken-Hope) .  To  facilitate  the  administration  of  the  National 
Forests  and  other  lands  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture;  to  pro- 
vide for  the  orderly  use,  improvement,  and  development  thereof.  The  amended  version 
of  this  bill  was  passed  by  the  Senate  and  is  awaiting  action  by  the  House.  The  original, 
unaltered  House  bill  is  reposing  in  the  House  Committee.  The  Emergency  Committee 
on  Natural  Resources  reports  that  these  bills  are  merely  modified  versions  of  the  D'Ewart 
bill,  H.  R.  4023  and  the  Butler  bill,  S.  1491.  This  legislation  has  the  support  of  a  well 
organized  minority.  The  conservation  forces  have  been  battling  for  years  to  get  discre- 
tionary authority  for  the  administrative  agencies  that  are  responsible  for  the  managing 
of  natural  resources  under  the  custodianship  of  state  and  Federal  agencies.  If  this 
effort  to  deprive  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  of  the  flexible  authority  needed  to  meet 
emergencies  and  changing  conditions  succeeds,  it  would  be  a  serious  step  backwards. 
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Dr.  Harold  C.  Bryant  Retires  from  the 
National  Park  Service 


Dr.  Harold  C.  Bryant,  for  a 
generation  one  of  the  country's 
most  active  figures  in  familiarizing 
people  with  the  great  outdoors, 
retired  March  31  as  superintendent 
of  Grand  Canyon  National  Park. 

He  has  been  director  of  the 
107,000-square-miIe  reservation  for 
fifteen  years.  During  that  time  the 
annual  number  of  visitors  to  the 
park  has  increased  more  than  ten- 
fold, from  fewer  than  100,000  to 
860,000  last  year. 

Dr.  Bryant  turned  68  in  January 
and  rounded  out  more  than  twenty- 
five  years  with  the  National  Park 
Service.  A  big  and  vigorous  man, 
accustomed  to  toiling  daily  from 
dawn  until  long  after  dark  on 
manifold  projects  of  the  park's  ad- 
ministration and  development,  Dr. 
Bryant  said  in  submitting  his  re- 
tirement notice  last  month: 

"I  have  always  hoped  that  I 
might  retire  a  year  or  two  before 
the  age  deadline  (70  years)  so  as  to 
let  the  young  men  carry  on." 

He  plans  to  live  in  Orinda,  Calif., 
and  pursue  a  wide  gamut  of  in- 
terests ranging  from  ornithology 
to  stamp  collecting. 

EXPERT  ON  GAME  BIRDS 

A  graduate  zoologist,  Dr.  Bryant 
was  the  principal  collaborator  on 
the  standard  text,  "Game  Birds  of 
California,"  and  is  the  author  of 
many  other  scientific  publications. 

A  close  friend  of  the  late  Stephen 
T.  Mather  and  Horace  M.  Albright, 
"fathers"  of  the  Park  Service,  Dr. 
Bryant  was  one  of  the  principal 


architects  of  the  present  system  of 
nature  education  in  the  national 
parks. 

A  native  of  Pasadena,  Calif.,  he 
studied  at  Pomona  College  and  the 
University  of  California.  For  six- 
teen years  he  directed  the  educa- 
tional and  research  work  of  the 
California  Fish  and  Game  Com- 
mission. 

In  1920  he  organized  a  nature 
education  program  at  Yosemite 
National  Park,  and  for  ten  years 
spent  his  summers  in  this  work.  He 
opened  the  Yosemite  School  of 
Field  Natural  History  to  train  park 
nature  guides.  It  has  become  a 
widely  recognized  graduate  school 
in  nature  studies  with  more  than 
300  alumni. 

On  the  basis  of  this  work  Dr. 
Bryant  was  appointed  assistant 
director  of  the  National  Park  Ser- 
vice in  Washington  in  1930.  For  ten 
years  he  developed  and  adminis- 
tered the  service's  research  and 
educational  program. 

It  now  comprises  staffs  of  na- 
turalists in  all  the  national  parks, 
park  museums  and  research  ac- 
tivities in  conjunction  with  them, 
walks  and  field  trips  and  lectures. 

During  Dr.  Bryant's  regime  at 
Grand  Canyon,  he  has  identified 
two  new  types  of  birds,  two  new 
types  of  butterflies  and  a  half- 
dozen  plants,  one  of  which,  a  type 
of  wild  buckwheat,  was  named 
after  him. 

PARK  GAINS  IN  His  TIME 
Some  of  the  principal  accomplish- 
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ments  at  the  park  under  his  admin- 
istration have  been  the  development 
of  the  Yavapai  Observation  Sta- 
tion, where  visitors  are  told  of  the 
canyon's  wonders;  extensive  im- 
provement of  roads  and  trails,  and 
construction  of  housing,  schools 


and    modern    hospital    service    tor 
park  workers. 

Dr.  Bryant's  successor  is  Preston 
P.  Patrow,  former  assistant  regional 
director  of  the  Park  Service 
Santa  Fe,  N.  M. 


in 


Forest  Preserve  District,  Cook  County, 
Illinois  Issues  New  Report 


The  Board  of  Forest  Preserve 
Commissioners  of  Cook  County, 
Illinois,  has  adopted  a  new  revised 
report  submitted  by  its  Advisory 
Committee  of  ten  prominent  citizens 
headed  by  Edward  Eagle  Brown, 
Chairman.  The  original  report, 
prepared  after  two  years  of  careful 
study  under  the  direction  of  the 
late  Robert  Kingery,  was  adopted 
in  1929.  It  set  forth  basic  recom- 
mendations for  future  land  acquisi- 
tion, development  plans,  policies 
governing  protection,  operation  and 
public  use  of  the  holdings,  and 
methods  of  finance. 

For  25  years,  that  report  has 
served  as  a  guide  to  successive 
Boards  of  Forest  Preserve  Com- 
missioners— elected  officials — and 
the  District's  staff.  In  the  mean- 
time the  population  of  Chicago  in- 
creased to  4,509,000,  especially  in 
outlying  portions  where  there  have 
been  remarkable  developments  in 
residential,  business  and  industrial 
developments.  Major  highway, 
waterway  and  utility  developments 
have  been  constructed  or  proposed 
which  vitally  affect  the  preservation 
and  use  of  the  Forest  Preserve 
areas.  The  holdings  of  the  District 
have  increased  from  31,000  to  ap- 
proximately 40,000  acres.  Accord- 


ingly, William  N.  Erickson,  Presi- 
dent of  the  District,  suggested  that 
the  Advisory  Committee  review  and 
revise  its  original  report  in  con- 
sideration of  the  changes  in  public 
use  and  public  need. 

The  revised  report  recommends 
that  simplicity  in  development  and 
operation  be  continued;  that  the 
integrity  of  the  lands  be  maintained 
against  division  and  encroachment; 
that  studied  acquisition  plans  be 
followed  by  well-controlled  purchase 
procedure;  and  that  there  be  a 
limited  increase  in  tax  income  to 
meet  problems  of  development, 
forestry  and  construction  repair.  A 
pegged  levy  of  $1,000,000  per  year 
for  ten  years  is  recommended  to 
accomplish  a  carefully  chosen  list  of 
development  projects;  and  an  in- 
crease to  $1,900,000  per  year  in  the 
corporate  pegged  levy  to  meet  in- 
creased operational  expenses  and 
acute  problems  in  repair  of  existing 
developments  as  well  as  in  forest 
protection  and  reforestation. 

Charles  G.  Sauers,  General  Super- 
intendent, announces  that  copies  of 
this  illustrated  report  may  be  ob- 
tained from  the  Forest  Preserve 
District,  536  North  Harlem  Avenue, 
River  Forest,  Illinois. 
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Don  Mills,  New  Canadian  Town 


Don   Mills,   a  brand   new  town 
just    outside    Toronto    slated    to 


venture  as  board  chairman;  James 
F.  Harris,  industrial  and  commercial 

grow  to  a  population  of  35,000  to     development    consultant;    Macklin 
40,000   by    1960,    is    hailed   as    "a     L.   Hancock,  director  of  planning, 

who  was  trained  at  the  Harvard 
School  of  Design;  Architect  Doug- 


m 


las  Lee;  housing  expert  Angus  Mc- 


planner's   dream   coming   true' 
the  June  Architectural  Forum. 

The  town's  industrialist-develop- 
ers "aim  at  a  healthier  balance  of     Clasky,    former    regional    chief    of 
industry,    housing    and    commerce     Canada's    Central    Mortgage    and 

Housing  Corp.;   Toronto   architect 


than  any  U.  S.  or  Canadian-planned 
community  has  achieved  to  date," 
according  to  Forum,  and  they  are 
successfully  supplying  "the  missing 
link  sought  by  so  many  new-town 
planners:  a  broad  industrial  base." 

They  also  are  insisting  on  a 
"natural  variety  of  housing"  in 
diversified  price  ranges,  so  the 
community's  12,000  houses  and 
apartments  will  escape  "bleak  uni- 
formity which  ultimately  lowers 
property  values."  Seventeen  dif- 
ferent architect-homebuilder  teams 
are  now  operating  in  Don  Mills 
under  architectural  controls  that 
require  them  to  "conform  to  de- 
sign standards  more  contemporary 
than  anything  Toronto  has  yet 
seen." 

A  whole  team  of  architects  and 
planners  participated  in  drafting 
the  plans  for  Don  Mills,  which  the 
magazine  also  describes  as  "the 
first  town  of  its  kind  in  North 
America:  a  well-balanced  satellite 
city,  complete  with  its  own  in- 
dustries, conceived  and  built  en- 
tirely by  a  real  estate  developer." 
Members  of  the  team:  Karl  C. 
Fraser,  president  of  Don  Mills 
Developments,  Ltd.  and  long-time 
assistant  to  Toronto  industrialist 
E.  P.  Taylor,  who  is  backing  the 


(Continued  on  page  61) 
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and  town  planner  John  Layng; 
British  town  planner  Sir  William 
Holford;  Hideo  Sasaki,  of  Harvard, 
and  the  Community  Builders'  panel 
of  the  Urban  Land  Institute. 

Don  Mills  is  only  seven  miles 
northeast  of  downtown  Toronto.  It 
occupies  3,000  acres  of  former  farm- 
land just  south  of  the  city's  main 
by-pass  highway  (for  excellent  truck 
transportation)  and  at  an  inter- 
switch  of  Canada's  two  major  rail- 
roads. Its  first  eight  factories  are 
in  operation,  including  a  new  $3.1 
million  plant  of  the  International 
Business  Machines  Corp.;  three  are 
expanding  and  nine  more  are  being 
erected  this  summer;  four  more  hold 
options. 

"By  setting  high  requirements," 
the  magazine  reports,  "Don  Mills 
developers  have  kept  out  all  but 
the  quiet,  clean,  light  industries 
that  make  good  neighbors  for  every- 
one. They  have  stuck  to  their  guns 
in  spite  of  attractive  'deals/  turn- 
ing down  a  large  automobile  plant 
that  would  have  dominated  the 
town,  a  manufacturer  who  needed 
outside  storage  for  unsightly  equip- 
ment, a  lumber  mill  and  yard. 

"By  attracting  factories  first," 
Forum  adds,  "the  developers  a- 


New  City  Rising  in  Australia 


Kwinana,  destined  to  be  the 
third  city  of  Western  Australia,  is 
the  only  pre-planned  city  venture  in 
Australia  since  the  great  Canberra 
experiment.  But  it  shows  far 
greater  promise  of  early  success  than 
Canberra. 

Time  and  opportunity  were  well 
matched  in  1952;  the  Anglo-Iranian 
Oil  Company  announced  its  in- 
tention to  establish  a  £40,000,000 
oil  refinery  in  Western  Australia, 
just  when  a  State  Government  was 
deeply  concerned  with  the  need  for 
planned  decentralization. 

With  Government  encourage- 
ment, the  oil  company  selected  a 
site  of  950  acres  30  miles  from 
Perth,  on  the  shore  of  Cockburn 
Sound,  a  broad  anchorage  sheltered 
by  Garden  Island.  Agreement  was 
reached  concerning  the  provision 
of  roads,  railways,  wharves,  deep 
water  facilities  and  houses.  The 
State  Government  undertook  to 
build  1,000  homes  for  oil  workers 
within  2%  miles  of  the  refinery. 
But  something  far  more  ambitious 
was  being  planned — a  completely 
new  town  to  serve  not  only  the  re- 
finery, but  other  industries  which 
the  Government  believed  would 
follow. 

Tremendous  impetus  was  given 
to  the  Scheme  when  it  was  an- 
nounced that  a  steel  rolling  mill 
would  be  located  at  Cockburn 
Sound  at  a  cost  of  £4,000,000.  In 
December,  1952,  the  Government 
resumed  a  site  of  529  acres  adjoin- 
ing the  refinery  and  another  580 
acres  for  the  first  section  of  a  city 
two  miles  inland.  Miss  Margaret 
Feilman,  a  town  planner  with  over- 


seas experience,   was  appointed  to 
design   the   new  city. 

The  plan  provided  for  an  ultimate 
population  of  20,000  or  25,000  in 
four  neighborhoods,  each  of  about 
5,000  people. 

The  nomenclature  committee  of 
the  Lands  Department  decided  that 
place  names  in  Kwinana  would 
perpetuate  the  memory  of  the  hardy 
settlers  of  the  Peel  River  Colony 
who  landed  on  Garden  Island  in 
1829.  Thus  the  first  neighborhood 
is  Medina,  the  name  of  a  ship  of 
the  Peel  fleet  and  the  road  which 
links  Medina  to  the  industrial  area 
is  now  Storey  Road  after  the  Cap- 
tain of  the  flagship. 

The  planning  of  Medina  on  a 
virgin  site  has  given  full  scope  to 
modern  practice.  A  neighborhood 
clear  of  fast  traffic,  it  will  make  use 
of  pleasant  turned  roads  while 
schools,  kindergartens  and  shops 
will  be  located  in  the  center  of  the 
area  they  serve,  natural  bushland 
will  be  retained  wherever  possible 
and  houses  will  be  painted  (ac- 
cording to  an  extensive  color  chart) 
to  harmonize  with  their  sites.  A 
balance  of  age  groups  as  well  as 
occupation  groups  is  provided  for. 

Nor  is  Kwinana  just  a  plan,  but 
already  something  of  a  reality.  In 
January,  1953,  when  work  began 
on  the  refinery,  tenders  had  already 
closed  for  the  first  hundred  houses 
in  Medina,  power  mains  were  being 
erected  from  Fremantle  and  10-inch 
water  mains  were  being  laid.  On  the 
shoreline,  a  500-foot  rubble  jetty 
was  beginning  to  push  its  way  into 
the  Sound  and  a  construction  camp 
for  400  men  had  been  started. 
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Albert  E.  Redman,  Secretary  of 
the  National  Industrial  Zoning 
Committee,  acting  for  the  American 
Industrial  Development  Council, 
the  American  Institute  of  Planners, 
American  Railway  Development 
Association,  American  Society  of 
Civil  Engineers,  Association  of  State 
Planning  and  Development  Agen- 
cies, and  Society  of  Industrial 
Realtors,  has  issued  a  pamphlet, 
now  in  its  fourth  edition,  which  has 
received  considerable  commendation 
from  those  engaged  in  industry. 
To  quote: 

Too  often  residential  areas  get  first 
consideration  while  swampy,  hilly,  re- 
mote or  inaccessible  areas  are  lumped 
together  as  industrial.  Good  industrial 
zoning,  in  contrast,  provides  adequate 
protection  of  existing  industry  and  appro- 
priate additional  sites  for  future  desired 
industries  located  to  fit  the  pattern  most 
suited  to  the  growth  of  the  community 
including  the  facilities  and  services  needed. 

Twelve  principles  are  presented. 

1.  It  is  stated  that  the  Average 
American    community    is    a    place 
where  people  live  and  also  make  a 
living.     Such   a   community   needs 
land  set  aside  for  factories  that  will 
give  people  jobs  and  also  pay  taxes 
for  community  improvement.  How- 
ever, suburban  residential  sections 
in  metropolitan  areas,  summer  or 
winter  resorts,  certain  agricultural 
communities     and    possibly    some 
seats  of  government,  may  not  need 
or  desire  industrial  areas. 

2.  Zoning  Controls  are  basic  tools 
in  the  reservation  of  space  for  in- 
dustry, guidance  of  industrial  loca- 
tion into  a  desirable  pattern,  and 
provision   of  related   facilities  and 
areas    needed    for    convenient    and 
balanced  economy.    A  zoning  plan 


which  only  preserves  present  con- 
ditions is  usually  inadequate  and 
bad  zoning.  Such  zoning  tends  to 
"freeze"  the  community.  No  com- 
munity can  have  orderly  and  proper 
growth  without  zoning  control. 

3.  Industrial   use   is   a   legitimate 
land  use  possessing  integrity  com- 
parable to  other  classes  of  land  use 
established    under    zoning    and    is 
entitled   to   protection   against   en- 
croachment.       The       prohibition, 
through  zoning,   of  residential   en- 
croachment into  industrial  zones  can 
serve  two  major  purposes;  first,  it 
will    discourage   the   separating   of 
major  industrial  sites  into  smaller 
parcels     difficult     of     future     re- 
assembly;  and   second,    it   will   go 
far  toward  preventing  the  develop- 
ment of  blighted  areas  and  all  they 
mean  to  the  community. 

4.  Through    proper    zoning,     in- 
dustrial  and   residential   areas   can 
be  good  neighbors.    Many  modern 
industrial  plants  have  been  estab- 
lished close  to  residential  areas  and 
by  their  quality  have  demonstrated 
they  can  be  good  neighbors.    They 
are   characterized    by   good    archi- 
tecture of  relatively  low  buildings 
which  preserve  the  rights  of  light 
and  air  of  nearby  residences.   They 
have  high  standards  of  setback  with 
landscape  treatment  of  lawns,  trees 
and  shrubs.   Good  zoning  will  guide 
new  developments  into  areas  and 
patterns  to  minimize  heavy  truck- 
ing through  residential   areas. 

5.  Industry  will  continue  to  grow 
and    most    industries    will    require 
larger  areas  in  the  future.   Of  bene- 
fit to  employers,  employees,  and  the 
community    generally    is    the    pro- 
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vision  of  liberal  and  properly 
located  space  areas  for  off-street 
parking  for  employees  and  for  the 
off-street  handling  and  storage  of 
materials. 

6.  There  is  need  for  a  reclassifica- 
tion  of  industry  based  on  modern 
manufacturing    processes    and    the 
prevailing  policy  of  plant  construc- 
tion so  as  to  determine  the  desir- 
ability  or   lack   of  desirability   for 
inclusion  in  a  given  area.    In  allo- 
cating  different   industries   to   dif- 
ferent categories  of  industrial  dis- 
tricts, the  effect  of  the  industry  on 
its  environment  is  more  important 
as   a   means  of  classification   than 
is  any  material  or  product  classifica- 
tion. 

7.  Industrial  potentialities  of  lands 
bearing  a  favorable  relationship  to 
transportation  should  be  recognized 
in  the  zoning  process.    Unoccupied 
lands  bearing  a  favorable  relation- 
ship to  railroads  should  be  viewed 
critically    from    the   standpoint    of 
their    physical    characteristics    and 
the   prospective   community   needs 
for  industrial  sites  during  the  pro- 
cess of  developing  a  land  use  plan 
and  implementing  it  through  zon- 
ing.   Lands  near  new  freeways  and 
turnpikes,  open  for  trucking,  should 
be  examined  for  their  prospective 
industrial  value.   Water  front  lands 
and  sites  in  the  vicinity  of  major 
airports    should    likewise    be    ex- 
amined. 

8.  Industrial  zoning  and  highway 
planning  should  go  hand  in  hand. 
A  highly  desirable  course  is  to  se- 
lect in  advance  those  areas  having 
reasonable   prospect   of   future   in- 
dustrial    development,     protecting 
them   through    appropriate    zoning 


and  then  consistently  influencing 
the  construction  of  highways  at 
sufficient  distances  from  railroads 
to  provide  substantial  usable  in- 
dustrial property  between  the  high- 
way and  the  railroad. 

9.  Special  consideration  should  be 
given  to  the  street  layout  in  in- 
dustrial   areas.     It   is   wasteful   to 
encourage  or  to  proceed  with  the 
development   of  an   intricate   net- 
work of  streets  in  an  area  zoned  for 
industry.        Major      thoroughfares 
should   be  provided   as   needed  to 
handle  large  volumes  of  traffic  in 
industrial  areas  at  widely  separated 
intervals,  leaving  minor  streets  to 
be  added,  as,  when,  where  and  how 
needed  on  the  basis  of  ultimate  de- 
velopment. 

10.  Zoning   ordinances   should   be 
permissive  rather  than  prohibitive. 
Recent  practice  has  been  to  permit 
in  the  respective  industrial  districts 
certain    classes    of    industrial    uses 
which  meet  stated  standards,  others 
being  excluded  automatically.    The 
regulation  of  industry  on  the  basis 
of  performance,   rather  than    rigid 
adherence  to  type,  is  an  important 
field  in  modern  zoning  that  should 
be  explored  more  fully. 

11.  A  good  zoning  ordinance  should 
be   sufficiently   definite   to   convey 
to  a  landowner  a  clear  concept  of 
what  he  can  do  with  his  land.    If 
land  is  sold  and  the  new  owner  finds 
himself  unable  to  proceed  with  his 
development   plans,   due   either   to 
adverse  interpretation  of  the  Board 
of  Zoning  Appeals  or  to  misunder- 
standing of  provisions  of  the  ordi- 
nance,  it  is   quite  likely  that  the 
ordinance   will   be   challenged   and 
possibly  the  whole  idea  of  zoning  in 
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REGIONAL  ANALYSIS,  TRENTON — CAMDEN 
METROPOLITAN  AREA,  A  Study  of  the 
Economic  Factors  Affecting  Development 
in  New  Jersey  Along  the  Delaware  River, 
prepared  by  New  Jersey  State  Depart- 
ment of  Conservation  and  Economic  De- 
velopment, Dr.  Charles  Erdman,  Jr., 
Commissioner,  with  Bureau  of  Urban  Re- 
search, Princeton  University,  Dr.  Gerald 
Breese,  Director.  118  pp.  8%  x  11^ 
page.  $3.00. 

All  of  the  pertinent  state  agencies 
participated  in  the  making  of  this 
study.  The  State  of  New  Jersey 
had  several  years  ago  been  divided 
into  eight  "socio-economic  regions." 
The  Trenton-Camden  Metropolitan 
Area  is  the  subject  of  this  report. 
The  authors  declare  that  "The  aim 
is  to  bring  into  focus  and  place  in 
proper  perspective  the  major  as- 
pects of  Socio-Economic  Region  II." 
The  factual  material,  tables,  graphs, 
maps  and  statistics  contained  in 
this  volume  would  delight  any  plan- 
ner, for  often  such  detailed  and 
accurate  information  is  difficult  to 
assemble.  Planners,  insofar  as  they 
can  secure  the  facts,  do  take  these 
factors  into  consideration.  But  this 
report  has  still  another  virtue.  The 
information  is  presented  for  an 
entire  metropolitan  area  so  that 
planning  may  be  directed  to  a  logi- 
cal district.  The  geological  re- 
sources, including  climate,  existing 
and  potential  land  uses,  population 
patterns  and  trends,  housing  trans- 
portation, including  express  and 
highway  proposals,  buses,  railways, 
waterways  and  airways  are  all  fa- 
miliar subjects  to  planners,  likewise 
the  general  economy  of  the  region. 

However  academic  the  terms 
employed  to  describe  the  region  and 
the  information  about  it,  the  planner 


will  find  in  this  Report  and  Analysis 
the  kind  of  practical  information  he 
needs  and  should  be  able  to  prepare 
plans  closely  integrated  to  existing 
conditions  and  feasible  future  possi- 
bilities. 

URBAN  TRAFFIC,  A  Function  of  Land 
Use,  Robert  B.  Mitchell  and  Chester 
Rapkin,  Columbia  University  Press,  284 
pp.  $5.00. 

The  Foreword  by  Ernest  M. 
Fisher,  Chairman  of  the  Administra- 
tive Board  and  Director,  explained 
that  the  Institute  for  Urban  Land 
Use  and  Housing  Studies  has  focused 
on  two  broad  aspects  of  city  life. 
The  first  field  is  concerned  with  the 
behavior  of  real  estate  market 
(two  volumes  have  already  been 
published  and  two  more  will  be 
published  soon).  The  second  in- 
cludes studies  in  the  dynamics 
of  urban  land  use;  the  manner 
in  which  people  coming  together 
in  cities  utilize  land;  the  activities 
that  proceed  on  the  land,  the 
structures  that  are  erected  to  ac- 
commodate these  activities  and 
structures  along  with  the  streets 
and  open  spaces.  But  since  cities 
rarely  remain  static,  an  under- 
standing of  the  ways  in  which  they 
change  and  the  causes  of  these 
changes  becomes  vital  if  urban  man 
is  to  shape  his  environment  in- 
telligently. 

In  the  preface  by  the  authors, 
reference  is  made  to  the  cooperative 
agreement  between  the  Bureau  of 
Public  Roads  and  Columbia  Uni- 
versity. Because  of  their  previous 
experience  in  related  inquiries,  and 
because  they  were  engaged  in  the 
analysis  of  the  Philadelphia  central 
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district  for  the  Philadelphia  City 
Planning  Commission,  the  firm  of 
Alderson  and  Sessions  was  engaged 
by  the  Institute  to  assist  in  project 
formulation  and  to  undertake  field 
work  under  Institute  supervision. 
The  authors  acknowledge  important 
contributions  by  Wroe  Alderson 
and  Robert  E.  Sessions  and  to  a 
number  of  their  staff  members. 
Others  mentioned  include  Dr. 
Reavis  Cox  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania;  Edmund  N.  Bacon, 
Executive  Director,  Paul  Croley, 
Assistant  Director,  Dr.  Hans  BIu- 
menfeld  and  Dr.  Dorothy  Muncy, 
of  the  Philadelphia  City  Planning 
Commission;  Robert  A.  Mitchell, 
Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Traffic  Engi- 
neering of  Philadelphia;  H.  G.  Van 
Ripper  and  staff  members  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Department  of  High- 
ways; Victor  H.  Pelz  of  the  Traffic 
Audit  Bureau;  and  Dr.  Robert  K. 
Merton  and  Dr.  Kingsley  Davis  of 
the  Bureau  of  Applied  Social  Re- 
search at  Columbia  University. 
Special  mention  is  made  of  H.  S. 
Fairbank  and  the  staff  of  the  Bureau 
of  Public  Roads,  and  the  staff  of 
the  Institute  for  Urban  Land  Use 
and  Housing  Studies.  And  finally 
the  wise  counsel  and  assistance  of 
Dr.  Ernest  M.  Fisher  are  acknowl- 
edged. 

From  the  outset  land  use  is  re- 
lated to  traffic  problems;  the  in- 
fluence of  movement  on  land  use 
patterns  is  discussed  and  improved 
methods  of  traffic  analysis  are  sug- 
gested. 

Robert  Mitchell  is  Director  of 
the  Institute  for  Urban  Studies  and 
Chairman  of  the  Department  of 
Land  and  City  Planning  at  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania.  He 


has  been  Research  Professor  of  the 
Institute  for  Urban  Land  Use  and 
Housing  Studies,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, and  Director  of  the  Phila- 
delphia City  Planning  Commission. 
Chester  Rapkin  is  Research  Asso- 
ciate at  the  Institute  for  Urban 
Land  Use  and  Housing  Studies, 
Columbia  University.  He  is  co- 
author of  the  recent  publication 
Housing  Market  Analysis. 

THE  FLOOD  CONTROL  CONTROVERSY, 
Big  Dams,  Little  Dams  and  Land  Manage- 
ment, Luna  B.  Leopold  and  Thomas 
Maddpck,  Jr.,  sponsored  by  The  Con- 
servation Foundation,  with  a  foreword 
by  Fairfield  Osborn,  294  pp.  The  Ronald 
Press  Company.  $5.00. 

The  authors  show  that  upstream 
and  downstream  programs  are  com- 
plementary rather  than  interchange- 
able. They  assess  the  effectiveness 
of  dams,  large  and  small,  and  of 
watershed  management  in  control- 
ling floods  and  reducing  damage. 
Present  and  recommended  programs 
of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  and  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  are  de- 
scribed critically  and  in  detail,  and 
much  information  that  has  hitherto 
been  buried  in  government  and 
technical  publications  is  brought  to 
light.  The  authors  also  discuss  the 
Federal  (or  public)  interest  in  flood 
control,  the  question  of  local  partici- 
pation, and  ways  of  getting  more 
protection  for  the  flood-control  dol- 
lar. 

The  authors  are  hydraulic  engi- 
neers with  long  experience  in  the 
fields  of  water  and  land  manage- 
ment. Dr.  Luna  Leopold  has  served 
with  the  Soil  Conservation  Service 
and  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation; 
he  is  now  with  the  Geological  Survey 
doing  scientific  research  on  river 
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problems.  Before  joining  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation,  Thomas  Maddock, 
Jr.,  worked  with  the  Soil  Con- 
servation Service  and  he  is  now  with 
the  Water  Resources  and  Power 
Task  Force  of  the  Hoover  Com- 
mission as  Chief  Irrigation  Analyst. 
Both  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  the  Corps  of  Engineers  co- 
operated actively  with  the  authors 
in  supplying  data  and  every  effort 
was  made  to  ensure  factual  accuracy 
and  impartiality. 

THE  CITY  FIGHTS  BACK,  a  Nation-wide 
survey  of  what  cities  are  doing  to  keep 
pace  with  traffic,  zoning,  shifting  popula- 
tion, smoke,  smog  and  other  problems, 
narrated  and  edited  by  Hal  Burton  from 
material  developed  by  the  Central  Business 
District  Council  of  the  Urban  Land  In- 
stitute. 318  pp.  inc.  extensive  appendices, 
bibliography  and  JIIus.  $5.00.  Order 
from  Urban  Land  Institute,  1737  K 
Street,  N.W.,  Washington  6,  D.  C. 

Boyt  T.  Barnard,  Chairman  of 
the  Central  Business  District  Coun- 
cil of  the  Urban  Land  Institute, 
explains  in  the  preface  why  this 
book  is  written.  He  recalls  the 
seven  city  studies  which  were  made 
in  the  early  40's  by  the  Urban  Land 
Institute  and  published  under  the 
titles  of  "Downtown  Proposals." 
He  points  out  that  concrete  sug- 
gestions for  relieving  downtown 
problems  have  led  to  notable 
changes  since  the  war.  In  1946 
the  Central  Business  District  Coun- 
cil of  25  highly  informed  and  ex- 
perienced men  undertook  to  study 
cities  on  the  sound  assumption  that 
all  of  them  had  similar  problems. 
Panels  have  thus  been  sent  on  re- 
quest to  many  cities  mentioned  in 
the  report.  Mr.  Barnard  believes 
that  these  "studies  have  proved 
conclusively  that  the  city  is  a 
growing,  healthy  organism  and  will 


continue  in  the  future,  as  in  the 
past,  to  form  the  cornerstone  of  our 
industrial  civilization." 

At  the  outset,  "to  resolve  its 
troubles,  a  city  must  have  a  sound 
plan.  Future  growth  has  to  be 
anticipated;  future  streets,  park- 
ways and  expressways;  future  parks, 
schools  and  sewer  lines  have  to  be 
carefully  planned."  This  is  just 
what  the  planners  have  been  saying 
for  years,  but  the  new  look  about 
this  book  is  that  practical  business 
men  are  now  saying  and  meaning 
the  same  thing.  In  addition  to 
planning  commissions  advisory 
councils  are  advocated.  It  is  shown 
what  zoning  can  do  for  a  city  and 
the  disastrous  effect  of  lack  of  zon- 
ing. Much  good  advice  is  given  on 
the  ubiquitous  parking  problem. 
Expressways  are  suggested — in  rea- 
son, and  with  due  regard  to  healthy 
downtown  districts.  Improvements 
in  mass  transportation  are  impera- 
tive. 

The  experiences  of  cities  which 
have  done  something  about  their 
smoke  and  smog  should  be  stimu- 
lating to  those  which  are  lagging. 
The  accounts  of  sound  suburban 
shopping  centers  shows  that  they 
do  not  necessarily  injure  downtown 
shopping.  But  city  buildings,  like 
any  other  real  estate  must  be  main- 
tained and  at  intervals  replaced  if 
the  investment  is  to  be  protected. 

In  conclusion,  the  Council  claims 
that  "whatever  the  change,  down- 
town continues  to  hold  its  position 
as  the  gathering  place  of  America — 
the  center  of  business  and  finance, 
the  center  of  shopping  on  its  most 
lavish  scale,  the  center  for  theatres 
and  for  culture  .  .  .  There  is  ... 
no  obstacle  to  the  growth  of  the 
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American  city,  no  impediment  to 
its  good  health,  so  long  as  its  citi- 
zens— workers,  employers,  business- 
men and  financiers — share  a  com- 
mon pride  and  a  common  desire  to 
make  their  community  a  place  in 
which  it  is  pleasant  to  live." 

LAND  FOR  INDUSTRY,  A  Neglected  Prob- 
lem. Dr.  Dorothy  A.  Muncy.  16  pp. 
Reprinted  from  Harvard  Business  Re- 
view, March-April,  1954,  which  is  edited 
under  the  Direction  of  the  Graduate 
School  of  Business  Administration.  Single 
reprints  $1.00,  100 — $10.00. 

Dr.  Muncy  warns  that  there  is  a 
growing  danger  that  industry  is 
losing  good  sites  because  its  land 
needs  are  not  known.  She  believes 
that  the  underlying  cause  of  in- 
dustrial-site shortage  is  the  lack  of 
civic  understanding  of  industrial 
operations.  She  stresses  the  most 
recent  developments  by  which  in- 
dustrial districts  are  aided  and  pro- 
tected by  zoning  instead  of  ad- 
mitting a  wide  range  of  mixed  uses. 
Good  transport  is  essential  to  most 
industries,  but  industries  them- 
selves should  be  required  to  provide 
space  for  off-street  loading  and 
parking.  Dr.  Muncy  maintains 
that  "The  core  of  our  industrial 
society — the  factory — is  far  ahead 

DON  MILLS,  NEW  CANADIAN 

voided  the  disadvantages  of  a 
'bedroom*  town  whose  residents 
must  carry  the  full  tax  load  of 
schools,  streets,  and  utilities,  fire 
and  police  protection — plus  the 
cost  of  commutation  to  distant 
jobs.  At  Don  Mills  nonresidential 
buildings  will  cover  only  17  per- 
cent of  the  land,  yet  will  pay  40 
percent  of  the  taxes. 

In  each  of  Don  Mills  four  big 
quadrants  houses  and  apartments 
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of  its  urban  environment.  Our 
task  is  to  build  cities  to  be  worthy 
of  our  industrial  plants — to  meet 
the  neglected  problem  of  land  for 
industry." 

THE  COMMUNITY  BUILDERS  HANDBOOK, 
Prepared  by  the  Community  Builders 
Council  of  the  Urban  Land  Institute, 
Third  revised  printing,  1954,  Members 
Edition,  334  pp. 

President  John  McC.  Mowbray, 
in  his  foreword  pays  tribute  to  the 
late  J.  C.  Nichols  and  to  the  present 
Chairman  of  the  Council,  Hugh 
Potter.  Editors  of  the  Handbook 
are  listed  as  Max  S.  Wehrly  and  J. 
Ross  McKeever.  Guidance  is  out- 
lined under  Preliminary  Steps  in 
Community  Development,  includ- 
ing Market  Analysis,  Technical 
Planning  Service  and  Selection  of 
the  Site.  Under  Planning  the  De- 
velopment come  Site  Information 
and  Planning  Street  and  Utility 
Construction,  Maintenance  and 
Homes  Associations,  and  Mainte- 
nance in  Apartment  Development. 
A  section  is  devoted  to  Shopping 
Centers  from  every  angle, — Site 
Selection,  Planning,  Architectural 
and  Structural  Design  and  Manage- 
ment and  Maintenance. 

TOWN  (Concluded  from  page  54) 
will  focus  on  their  own  elementary 
schools  and  churches,  giving  each 
neighborhood  an  identity  and  a 
central  green  space.  Collector  streets 
will  tie  into  a  four-lane  inner-ring 
road  linking  all  four  neighborhoods 
with  the  central  shopping  center, 
high  school  and  civic  center.  The 
city's  first  561  houses  have  been 
priced  from  $11,200  to  $17,000, 
but  larger,  higher-priced  dwellings 
are  planned. 


IN  MEMORIAM 


LOUIS  F.  EPPICH     ^1868-1954^ 


The  beloved  veteran  of  the  real 
estate  profession,  Louis  F.  Eppich 
of  Denver,  Colorado,  died  on  April 
13,  1954,  at  the  age  of  86.  One  of 
the  fathers  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Real  Estate  Boards,  he 
served  as  the  national  president  and 
made  a  lasting  contribution  to  the 
development  of  the  real  estate  pro- 
fession. He  was  one  of  the  leaders 
in  developing  the  Urban  Land 
Institute. 

The  development  of  city  planning 
especially  in  Denver,  owes  much  to 
Mr.  Eppich.  His  support  of  the 
American  Planning  and  Civic  Asso- 
ciation dates  from  1928  to  the  pre- 


sent and  he  served  as  Chairman  of 
the  Colorado  Chapter  of  the  Asso- 
ciation for  many  years.  He  contri- 
buted much  to  the  planning  of 
communities  throughout  the  coun- 
try. He  was  a  member  of  the 
original  zoning  commission  of  Den- 
ver and  President  of  the  Denver 
Planning  Commission  from  1930 
to  1946. 

Mr.  Eppich  was  born  on  March 
3,  1868  in  Chicago,  III.  and  came  to 
Denver  with  his  parents  in  1884. 
He  founded  his  own  real  estate 
agency,  L.  F.  Eppich,  Inc.,  in  1897 
and  managed  the  company  until 
about  ten  years  ago  when  he  retired. 


MRS.  ALBERT  LEE  THURMAN 


We  regret  to  announce  the  death 
on  March  23,  1954  of  Eleanor 
Eltinge  Thurman  (Mrs.  Albert  Lee 
Thurman)  who  served  the  former 
American  Civic  Association  in  its 
early  formative  years  when  J. 
Horace  McFarland  was  the  first 
President  and  Richard  B.  Watrous 
the  Executive  Secretary.  When  Mr. 
Watrous  left  the  Association  "Miss 
Marshall"  succeeded  him  as  Acting 
Executive  Secretary  and  later  be- 
came Executive  Secretary.  In  this 
capacity  she  served  until  1921. 

After  an  interval,  following  her 
marriage  and  later  on  the  death  of 
Mr.  Thurman,  she  rejoined  the  staff 
of  the  Association  as  Membership 
Secretary  and  served  until  1929 
when  she  retired  and  took  up  resi- 
dence in  Washington,  Conn.  She 
continued  to  serve  the  American 


Planning  and  Civic  Association  as 
a  member  of  its  Advisory  Council. 

In  the  summer  of  1926,  at  the 
invitation  of  William  C.  Gregg, 
Mrs.  Thurman,  on  behalf  of  the 
Association,  visited  the  Southwest 
corner  of  the  Yellowstone  National 
Park  to  inspect  and  report  on  the 
Bechler  Basin  where  it  was  proposed 
to  build  a  dam  to  provide  irrigation 
in  Idaho.  These  proposals  were 
subsequently  defeated  in  Congress 
and  the  Yellowstone  National  Park 
remains  intact  today. 

Mrs.  Thurman  suffered  a  stroke 
in  1951  and  another  in  1953  from 
which  she  never  recovered. 

It  might  be  noted  that  since  the 
establishment  of  the  Civic  Asso- 
ciation, a  surprisingly  small  number 
of  people  have  constituted  the 
headquarters  staff  over  a  long  period 
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of  years.  Mrs.  Thurman  was  one 
of  those  who  from  the  early  days 
helped  to  build  the  Association  and 
maintain  its  activities,  laying  the 


groundwork  for  its  position  of  leader- 
ship in  the  fields  of  planning  and 
conservation. 


L.  GLENN  HALL     {1894-1954} 

The  death  of  L.  Glenn  Hall  on     engineering  and  held  many  official 


February  20,  1954  occurred  after 
a  brief  illness  and  was  a  shock  to 
his  many  friends.  City  Planning 
Engineer  of  the  City  Planning 
Commission  of  Oakland,  California 
at  the  time  of  his  death,  he  had  been 
previously  connected  with  the  plan- 
ning commissions  of  Sacramento  and 
San  Francisco.  He  had  over  30 
years  of  experience  in  city  plan- 
ning, landscape  architecture,  park 
and  recreation  planning,  housing 
site  planning,  architecture  and  civil 


positions  of  responsibility  in  many 
cities. 

A  graduate  in  architecture  from 
Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology, 
Pittsburgh,  he  held  degrees  also  in 
landscape  architecture  and  city 
planning  from  Harvard  University. 
In  1953,  Mr.  Hall  served  as  Presi- 
dent of  the  California  Chapter, 
American  Institute  of  Planners. 
He  held  membership  in  many  pro- 
fessional and  technical  organiza- 
tions. 


JUNIUS  PARKER  FISHBURN     fl  895-1954; 


The  death  of  Junius  P.  Fishburn, 
of  Roanoke,  Va.  in  the  Emergency 
Hospital  at  Washington,  D.  C.  on 
March  24,  1954,  while  on  a  visit, 
removes  from  the  national  scene 
one  of  this  country's  finest  news- 
paper publishers.  The  Roanoke 
World  News,  of  which  he  was  editor 
and  publisher  paid  him  an  extraor- 
dinary tribute  and  noted  that  he 
was  an  ardent  advocate  of  city 

PRINCIPLES  OF  INDUSTRIAL 

that  community  will  be  brought 
under  fire. 

12.  Industrial  zoning  can  be  most 
effective  when  considered  on  a 
metropolitan  basis.  The  zoning 
plan  should  extend  across  corporate 
limits,  whether  by  extra  territorial 
powers  available  to  the  municipali- 


parks  and  playgrounds  with  the 
result  that  he  helped  double  the 
park  acreage  of  Roanoke  within  the 
past  century. 

He  had  been  a  member  of  the 
APCA  since  1925  and  was  a  gener- 
ous supporter  of  its  national  park 
work.  His  distinguished  father,  J. 
B.  Fishburn,  has  been  a  member  for 
many  years  also. 


ZONING  (Concluded  from  page  57) 
ties  or  by  close  coordination  between 
municipalities  or  other  political 
subdivisions.  In  this  manner  a  co- 
ordinated system  of  industrial  areas, 
adequate  in  size,  can  be  seen  as  a 
whole  and  given  uniform  protection 
for  future  development. 
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Metropolitan  Planning  and  Title  VII 

By  FREDERICK  GUTHEIM 


Metropolitan  regional  planning 
came  of  age  in  1954.  The  Federal 
aid  provisions  of  Title  VII  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1954  topped  a 
series  of  other  developments,  some 
leading  up  to  it,  and  some  estab- 
lishing the  climate  in  which  the 
rather  general  provisions  of  the  act 
will  be  administered.  In  the  first 
category  were  the  continued  growth 
of  suburban  fringe  problems  spurred 
by  outlying  housing  developments, 
industrial  and  commercial  decen- 
tralization, and  by  national  dis- 
persal policies.  In  the  second  cate- 
gory was  the  growth  of  metropolitan 
planning  agencies,  public  and  pri- 
vate, and  the  greater  awareness  of 
their  common  problems  and  iden- 
tity evidenced  in  the  formation  of 
the  Association  of  Metropolitan 
Regional  Organizations  (AMRO). 

Without  doubt  the  major  in- 
fluence in  the  Federal  decision  to 
assist  local  planning  was  experience 
under  the  redevelopment  program 
initiated  four  years  ago.  The  re- 
quirement that  redevelopment  pro- 
jects be  related  to  more  compre- 
hensive plans,  however  this  has  been 
interpreted,  proved  one  of  the 
greatest  stimulants  to  local  plan- 
ning American  cities  have  seen.  Yet 
such  were  the  arrears  in  city  plan- 
ning that  even  this  great  effort  failed 
to  come  abreast  of  the  need.  The 
experience  of  urban  redevelopment 


showed  the  need  for  a  stronger 
planning  context. 

Urban  redevelopment  also  showed 
still  more  strongly  the  need  for 
metropolitan  regional  planning  on 
an  unprecedented  scale.  That  was 
the  prime  conclusion  of  the  monu- 
mental study  directed  by  Coleman 
Woodbury  and  published  last  year. 
It  was  the  answer  to  charges  that 
scores  of  redevelopment  projects 
were  "skimming  the  cream,"  failing 
to  help  cities  with  their  more  com- 
prehensive planning  efforts,  or  prov- 
ing worse  financial  risks.  The 
criticisms  of  urban  redevelopment 
by  Miles  Colean  in  his  Twentieth 
Century  Fund  study,  "Renewing 
Our  Cities,"  supported  metropolitan 
regional  planning  as  well  as  the 
more  comprehensive  program  of 
conservation,  redevelopment  and 
reconstruction  which  is  a  major 
feature  of  the  new  housing  act. 

Core  and  fringe  problems  are 
interrelated,  as  every  planner  knows, 
but  we  have  not  yet  established  the 
formal  plans  in  which  their  needs 
can  be  stated.  One  consequence  of 
the  massive  development  of  new 
suburban  communities  has  been  a 
slight  reduction  of  the  pressure  in 
the  congested  hearts  of  larger  cities. 
Yet  the  growth  of  slums  and  blighted 
areas  has  not  been  halted.  Indeed, 
in  some  cities  like  New  York,  it  is 
definitely  increasing. 
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Federally-aided  urban  redevelop- 
ment projects  have  made  a  begin- 
ning at  sorting  out  the  things  which 
must  go  on  in  the  center  of  big 
cities — cleaning  out  residential 
slums  and  providing  either  new 
housing,  or  industrial,  commercial 
or  park  uses  for  their  sites.  But  it  is 
these  very  decisions  which  cannot 
be  made  wisely  without  a  better 
picture  of  the  entire  metropolis  than 
has  been  available  until  now.  Their 
magnitude  suggests  that  even  this 
welcome  beginning  falls  consider- 
ably short  of  meeting  the  need. 
Planning  organization,  local  studies, 
basic  research — all  are  taking  their 
first  steps.  Of  the  168  standard 
metropolitan  areas,  hardly  20  have 
the  rudiments  of  metropolitan  plan- 
ning organization  and  a  bare  half- 
dozen  are  official  organizations  with- 
in the  meaning  of  Title  VII's 
language.  As  we  move  to  make 
good  these  deficiencies  we  shall  also 
have  to  reconsider  state  planning 
enabling  acts,  most  of  them  drafted 
with  more  limited  objectives  in 
mind  in  a  day  when  planning  prob- 
lems were  tidier  in  their  relationship 
to  municipal  boundaries.  It  is  en- 
couraging to  note  that  the  National 
Municipal  League  has  undertaken 
a  study  by  Coleman  Woodbury 
with  a  model  state  enabling  law  as 
its  end  product. 

In  a  more  direct  sense,  of  course, 
the  background  to  Title  VII  was 
the  recommendations  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Advisory  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Housing  Policies  and  Pro- 
grams— to  give  the  Cole  Committee 
its  full  name.  Here  was  conceived 
the  idea  that  the  Federal  govern- 
ment with  its  vast  interest  in  urban 
housing  and  redevelopment  (about 


$30  billions  in  metropolitan  areas) 
should  give  direct  aid  to  stimulate 
metropolitan  regional  planning,  an 
activity  which  has  clearly  been 
everybody's  and  nobody's  respon- 
sibility. The  Committee  contended 
that  such  aid  was  necessary  to  deal 
with  urban  fringe  problems.  And 
it  stated  that  urban  renewal  (the 
comprehensive  effort  to  conserve 
and  strengthen  our  cities  as  well  as 
to  redevelop  parts  of  them  and  to 
guide  new  construction)  would  be 
handicapped  without  such  metro- 
politan regional  plans.  It  also  called 
specifically  for  building  codes,  hous- 
ing market  analyses  and  planning 
controls  to  be  developed  on  an  in- 
tegrated metropolitan  basis.  But 
while  giving  strong  support  to  the 
program  formulated  in  Title  VII, 
the  Cole  Committee  also  raised  the 
spectre  of  a  metropolitan  planning 
activity  so  concerned  with  urban 
renewal  that  it  might  only  rational- 
ize that  activity,  and  so  limited  to 
housing  that  other  aspects  to  the 
problem  would  be  neglected. 

A  rapid  survey  of  metropolitan 
regional  planning  organizations  does 
not  fill  one  with  radiant  optimism. 
The  future  may  belong  to  them — 
but  it  is  still  some  distance  in  the 
future.  To  strengthen  local  metro- 
politan planning  is  business  of  the 
first  importance.  This  was  recog- 
nized by  the  planning  agencies 
themselves  when  they  accepted  an 
invitation  to  meet  in  Columbus  last 
May  at  the  time  of  the  American 
Planning  and  Civic  Association's 
Golden  Anniversary  meeting.  The 
decision  was  there  taken  to  organize 
an  Association  of  Metropolitan  Re- 
gional Organizations,  independent 
from  but  related  to  one  of  the  na- 
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tional  associations  in  the  planning 
field,  to  give  special  attention  to 
these  new  problems.  An  initial 
meeting  of  the  organization  is 
scheduled  for  Philadelphia  on  Sep- 
tember 25th,  immediately  preceding 
ASPO's  National  Planning  Con- 
ference. The  head  of  the  new  asso- 
ciation is  T.  Ledyard  Blakeman, 
director  of  the  Detroit  Metropolitan 
Area  Regional  Planning  Commis- 
sion. Its  executive  is  Barbara 
Terrett.  Offices  of  the  association 
have  been  established  at  901  Union 
Trust  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Metropolitan  regional  planning 
questions  dominated  conference 
agendas  this  year.  They  were 
roundly  considered  at  the  ASPO 
meeting  in  Detroit,  a  city  which  has 
done  more  in  tackling  its  metro- 
politan area  problems  than  any 
other  in  the  country.  They  occupied 
a  substantial  part  of  APCA's  Co- 
lumbus meeting.  AIP's  Dayton 
meeting  also  explored  the  metro- 
politan area  problem  and  got  a 
first-hand  view  of  how  Title  VII 
might  operate  by  the  man  in  charge 
— James  FoIIin. 

But  it  was  beyond  planning 
circles  that  metropolitan  regional 
interests  made  the  most  impressive 
gains.  Important  foundations  an- 
nounced an  interest  in  the  me- 
tropolis. The  Southwest  Research 
Institute  provided  the  impetus  that 
led  to  the  establishment  of  the 
Center  for  Metropolitan  Regional 
Studies  in  Washington,  D.  C.  The 
Government  Affairs  Foundation, 
created  by  the  Rockefeller  brothers, 
selected  metropolitan  problems  as  a 
top-priority  field  for  activity.  The 
Ford  Foundation  was  carefully  can- 
vassing the  possibility  of  a  huge 


metropolitan  area  program.  The 
National  Municipal  League  held 
several  conferences  to  consider  de- 
sirable programs  in  this  emerging 
field.  The  Tax  Institute  announced 
a  fall  conference  program  in  Prince- 
ton, the  larger  part  of  which  was  to 
be  devoted  to  metropolitan  tax 
questions.  Publications  as  widely 
separated  as  Harper's  and  Fortune 
gave  major  attention  to  the  ques- 
tions raised  by  the  metropolitan 
region  in  which  two-thirds  of  Amer- 
ica lives,  the  suburbs  to  which  4,000 
families  daily  are  moving.  Business, 
industrial,  governmental  organiza- 
tions were  turning  to  the  adjust- 
ment of  their  affairs  to  the  facts  of 
the  emerging  metropolitan  region. 
To  win  the  support  of  this  fresh 
interest,  to  guide  its  activities,  to 
serve  its  newly  appreciated  needs — 
this  seems  the  next  step  in  metro- 
politan regional  planning,  whether 
seen  locally  or  across  the  Nation; 
and  if  done  it  will  decisively  dis- 
tinguish metropolitan  from  city 
planning  by  the  nature  of  its  pro- 
gram, the  source  of  its  political 
strength,  and  the  form  of  participa- 
tion it  enlists. 

To  give  effect  to  Title  VII  of 
the  Housing  Act,  and  provide  more 
generally  for  the  urban  renewal 
program,  comprehensive  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  Housing  and  Home 
Finance  Agency  was  undertaken 
shortly  after  the  act  was  signed  by 
the  President.  Three  new  branches 
in  the  Division  of  Slum  Clearance 
and  Urban  Renewal  were  estab- 
lished to  administer  Federal  aids  to 
local  planning,  to  handle  the  tech- 
nical aspects  of  the  program,  and 
field  relations.  To  head  the  first  of 
these,  HHFA  appointed  Tracy  Au- 
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gur,  who  transferred  from  the  Office 
of  Defense  Mobilization  where  he 
had  been  in  charge  of  dispersal 
policies.  Since  this  is  unquestion- 
ably the  position  of  greatest  in- 
fluence upon  planning,  it  is  re- 
assuring that  someone  of  Augur's 
stature  has  been  selected  to  handle 
it.  The  highly  general  language  of 
the  act  and  the  great  measure  of 
discretion  and  interpretation  that 
will  be  necessary  allow  such  scope 
that  the  program  will  really  be 
determined  by  administration  rather 
than  by  law. 

Indeed,  anyone  who  considers 
what  the  future  of  this  new  program 
will  be  finds  himself  adrift  in  a  sea 
of  groundless  speculation.  A  re- 
markably thin  legislative  history  of 
Title  VII  is  available  for  anyone  who 
seeks  to  learn  more  about  the 
reasons  for  it,  and  what  Congress 
hoped  to  accomplish  by  enacting  it. 
The  hearings  on  the  housing  act 
contain  only  the  briefest  mention  of 
it  as  part  of  total  housing  bill.  But 
one  substantial  piece  of  testimony 
can  be  found  in  the  transcript — ad- 
vanced by  Fred  W.  Tuemmler  for 
the  American  Institute  of  Planners. 
Little  effort  was  made  on  behalf  of 
the  title  by  organized  groups  who 
might  have  been  expected  to  be  in- 
terested in  its  fate.  When  the  title 
was  struck  from  the  Senate  version 
of  the  bill  in  June,  and  emergency 
representations  had  to  be  made  to 
Senator  Capehart  to  get  it  back  in, 
the  activity  of  the  just-organized 


Association  of  Metropolitan  Re- 
gional Organizations  proved  the 
only  substantial  support  expressed 
for  the  title. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  brief 
note  to  do  more  than  report  the 
inauguration  of  this  new  and  impor- 
tant program.  Its  roots  are  ob- 
viously planted  in  the  urban  plan- 
ning work  commenced  by  the  Na- 
tional Resources  Board — an  organ- 
ization, incidentally,  which  started 
life  with  still  vaguer  duties  and  re- 
sponsibilities than  the  Title  VII 
program.  It  also  reflects  the  think- 
ing of  Robert  Mitchell,  former  head 
of  NRB's  Urbanism  Section,  and  a 
consultant  to  the  Cole  Committee. 

The  chief  question  about  this 
freshly  minted  legislation  is  whether 
the  location  of  the  planning  program 
in  the  housing  agency,  and  the  view 
that  it  is  an  indispensable  part  of 
the  urban  renewal  program,  means 
that  it  will  be  concerned  with  noth- 
ing but  housing.  This  apprehension 
has  produced  the  suggestion  that 
the  metropolitan  regional  planning 
program  might  well  have  been 
located  farther  from  an  immediate 
and  necessarily  political  action  pro- 
gram— say  in  the  Department  of 
Commerce.  But  the  decision  has 
now  been  made,  and  the  real  test  of 
whether  we  are  to  have  planning  or 
some  kind  of  rationalization  for 
housing  decisions  will  rest  less  with 
the  Federal  government  than  with 
the  metropolitan  regional  planning 
agencies  themselves. 
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Title  VII  of  the  Housing  Act  of 
1954  provides: 

"To  facilitate  urban  planning  for 
smaller  communities  lacking  ade- 
quate planning  resources,  the  Ad- 
ministrator is  authorized  to  make 
planning  grants  to  State  planning 
agencies  for  the  provision  of  plan- 
ning assistance  (including  surveys, 
land  use  studies,  urban  renewal 
plans,  technical  services  and  other 
planning  work,  but  excluding  plans 
for  specific  public  works)  to  cities 
and  other  municipalities  having  a 
population  of  less  than  25,000 
according  to  the  latest  decennial 
census.  The  Administrator  is  further 
authorized  to  make  planning  grants 
for  similar  planning  work  in  met- 
ropolitan and  regional  areas  to 
official  State,  metropolitan,  or  re- 
gional planning  agencies  empowered 
under  State  or  local  laws  to  perform 
such  planning.  Any  grant  made 


under  this  section  shall  not  exceed 
50  per  centum  of  the  estimated  cost 
of  the  work  for  which  the  grant  is 
made,  and  shall  be  subject  to  terms 
and  conditions  prescribed  by  the 
Administrator  to  carry  out  this 
section.  The  Administrator  is  au- 
thorized, notwithstanding  the  pro- 
visions of  section  3648  of  the  Re- 
vised Statutes,  as  amended,  to 
make  advance  or  progress  payments 
on  account  of  any  planning  grant 
made  under  this  section.  There  is 
hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
not  exceeding  $5,000,000  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  section,  and 'any 
amounts  so  appropriated  should  re- 
main available  until  expended." 

The  initial  appropriation  action 
provided  $1,000,000  in  the  current 
fiscal  year  to  carry  out  the  program 
of  Federal  aid  to  local  planning  for 
the  year  ending  June  30,  1955. 


Strictly  Personal 


Carl  Feiss  recently  resigned  as 
Chief,  Planning  and  Engineering 
Branch,  Division  of  Slum  Clearance 
and  Urban  Redevelopment  in  the 
Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency. 
He  has  opened  an  office  for  private 
consultant  practice  in  planning, 
architecture  and  technical  educa- 
tion. His  office  address  is  730 
Jackson  Place,  N.  W.,  Washington 
6,  D.  C. 


Tracy  B.  Augur,  former  Director 
of  Urban  Targets  Division  for  the 
office  of  Defense  Mobilization,  has 
been  named  Assistant  Director  for 
Urban  Planning  Assistance  in  Hous- 
ing and  Home  Finance  Agency's 
Division  of  Slum  Clearance.  He 


will  have  charge  of  operations  under 
Section  701  of  the  new  Housing  Act 
which  provides  planning  aid  to 
state  planning  agencies  by  giving 
planning  assistance  to  cities  of  less 
than  25,000  population  and  author- 
izes grants  to  official  state,  metro- 
politan or  regional  planning  agencies 
empowered  under  state  or  local  laws 
to  perform  planning  work  in  metro- 
politan and  regional  areas.  A 
$5,000,000  authorization  is  named 
in  the  law  and  the  Supplemental 
Appropriation  Bill  just  passed  ap- 
propriates $1,000,000  of  this  author- 
ization. 

Mr.  Augur  will  also  have  re- 
sponsibility under  Section  811  of 
the  new  act  which  instructs  Housing 
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and  Home  Finance  to  be  concerned 
with  the  vulnerability  of  congested 
urban  areas  to  enemy  attack. 

Assigned  as  Mr.  Augur's  Assist- 
ant will  be  Harold  E.  Merrill,  well 
known  planner  of  long  experience. 

Mr.  Augur's  experience  began 
with  the  private  practice  of  city 
planner  before  his  connection  with 
TVA.  Since  1949  he  has  been  in 
Washington,  first  with  the  Federal 
Works  Agency  as  Urban  Planning 
Officer  and  later  with  the  National 
Security  Resources  Board  before 
joining  ODM. 


Michael  Baker,  Jr.,  who  has  been 
a  member  of  the  American  Planning 
and  Civic  Association  for  10  years, 
received  the  1954  Horatio  Alger 
Award  in  New  York  City  on  May  6. 
Winners  were  chosen  by  balloting 
among  3,000  educational  leaders  in 
all  parts  of  the  country.  Awards 
are  given  annually  to  men  who 
have  risen  from  humble  beginnings 
to  make  outstanding  records  of 
achievement  and  service  in  the  best 
American  tradition.  The  eighth 
annual  award,  a  bronze  plaque, 
was  made  in  the  Rainbow  Room 
of  the  R.C.A.  Building  in  Rocke- 
feller Center  by  Dr.  Norman  Vin- 
cent Peale,  the  National  Awards 
Committee  Chairman.  Mr.  Baker, 
now  42,  was  born  in  Beaver,  Pa., 
the  youngest  in  a  family  of  eight 
children.  His  father,  the  late 
Michael  Baker,  was  a  surveyor  and 
engineer  for  more  than  50  years. 
It  may  not  be  surprising,  therefore, 
that  Michael  Baker,  Jr.  has  built 
one  of  the  Nation's  largest  consult- 
ing engineering  firms. 


Benjamin  Groves  took  over  the 
position  of  Executive  Secretary  of 
the  Cincinnati  Better  Housing 
League,  filling  the  vacancy  created 
by  the  retirement  of  Bleeker  Mar- 
quette.  Mr.  Groves  was  formerly 
Director  of  the  Cincinnati  Family 
Relocation  Service. 


Paul  S.  Dulaney  has  been  ap- 
pointed Planning  Director  for  Wav- 
erly,  Ohio  and  will  handle  the  re- 
development program.  He  was  for- 
merly executive  director  of  the 
Winston-Salem  Redevelopment 
Commission. 


Professor  Talbot  F.  Hamlin  of 
Columbia  University's  School  of 
Architecture  announced  his  re- 
tirement early  in  July.  He  has 
been  described  as  "probably  the 
most  prolific  writer  on  architectures 
in  the  country." 


The  late  Dr.  Edward  N.  Torbert 
received  a  citation  for  distinguished 
service  from  the  Hon.  Douglas 
McKay,  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
posthumously  after  an  eminent 
career  of  nearly  18  years  in  Gov- 
ernment service.  The  Distinguished 
Service  Award  cited  his  numerous 
connections  with  different  branches 
of  the  Government. 


Harlean  James  has  an  article  in 
the  July  1954  issue  of  American 
Forests  entitled,  Parks  or  Pave- 
ments, a  discussion  of  the  current 
assaults  which  are  being  made  on 
park  property  for  unrelated  pur- 
poses. She  cites  specific  instances 
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of  threats  in  various  parts  of  the 
country. 


Julian  Tarrant  announces  the 
relocation  of  his  office  of  Consulting 
City  Planner  to  more  spacious 
quarters  at  112-A  East  Cary  Street, 
Richmond  19,  Va. 


Maj.  Gen.  U.  S.  Grant  3rd,  is 
the  author  of  an  article  "Shall  We 
Be  the  Destroyers?"  in  the  March- 
April  Atlantic  Naturalist,  organ  of 
the  Audubon  Society  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  in  which  he  sets  forth 
the  proposed  construction  and 
threats  to  park  areas  in  the  vicinity 
of  Washington,  D.  C. 


President  Eisenhower  has  ac- 
cepted the  resignation  of  Under- 
secretary of  the  Interior,  Ralph  A. 
Tudor.  Mr.  Tudor  of  Palo  Alto, 
California,  was  appointed  Under- 
secretary March  1,  1953  and  ac- 
cepted the  appointment  with  the 
understanding  that  he  would  serve 
no  more  than  a  year.  Clarence  A. 
Davis,  present  Solicitor  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  suc- 
ceeds Mr.  Tudor. 


Francis  A.  Pitkin,  Executive  Di- 
rector of  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Planning  Board,  has  been  elected 
to  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
National  Rivers  and  Harbors  Con- 
gress. 


Eric  Beecroft  is  new  Director  of 
the  Community  Planning  Asso- 
ciation of  Canada.  He  began  his 
duties  on  June  28th,  succeeding 


Alan  Armstrong.  Mr.  Beecroft  is 
Canadian  born  and  a  graduate  of 
the  University  of  Toronto,  with 
degrees  of  B.A.  and  M.A.  and  a 
Ph.D  from  Yale  University.  Before 
World  War  II  he  served  for  nine 
years  at  the  University  of  California 
and  a  short  period  with  the  National 
Planning  Association.  He  was  con- 
nected with  the  U.  S.  Government 
in  several  capacities  ending  up  in 
charge  of  lend-Iease  and  purchasing 
operations  in  India,  Ceylon  and 
Afghanistan.  For  two  years  after 
the  war  he  was  a  Special  Assistant 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
Since  1947  he  has  been  a  Loan 
Officer  for  the  International  Bank 
for  Reconstruction  and  Develop- 
ment making  economic  and  financial 
surveys  and  conducting  loan  ne- 
gotiations in  India,  Pakistan,  Cey- 
lon, Ethiopa  and  the  Philippines. 


Former  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  Owen  J.  Roberts  is  chairman 
of  the  Fund  for  Advancement  of 
Education  of  the  Ford  Foundation 
and  has  been  traveling  in  the 
Northwest  in  connection  with  var- 
ious projects.  Justice  Roberts  was 
formerly  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  100  on  the  Federal  City. 


Professor  J.  T.  Kent,  Jr.,  Pro- 
fessor of  City  Planning  and  De- 
partment Chairman  of  City  and 
Regional  Planning,  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  California,  has  received 
a  FuIIbright  appointment  which 
has  permitted  him  to  accept  the 
invitation  to  be  a  research  fellow 
for  one  year  at  the  University  of 
London.  At  the  University  of 
California,  Professor  Kent  has  made 
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an  enviable  record  in  the  educa- 
tional field;  but  it  would  appear 
that  he  is  equally  valued  in  the 
field  of  practical  planning;  for  when 
he  offered  his  resignation  from  the 
Berkeley  Planning  Commission,  the 
Berkeley  City  Council  accepted  it 
with  "regret  and  deep  appreciation 
for  his  service  to  the  community." 
And  the  City  Council  unanimously 
agreed  that  when  Professor  Kent 
returns  home,  he  shall  be  reap- 
pointed  to  the  Planning  Commis- 
sion,— a  clear  case  of  a  prophet 
honored  in  his  own  country. 


Harold    A.    Breen,    of    Sonoma, 
California,    Secretary-Treasurer    of 


the  North  Pacific  Chapter  of  the 
American  Society  of  Landscape 
Architects,  has  been  appointed  As- 
sistant Professor  of  Landscape  Ar- 
chitecture at  Michigan  State  College. 


Appointment  of  Charles  A.  Richey 
as  superintendent  of  Lake  Mead 
national  recreation  area  in  Arizona 
and  Nevada  and  of  James  V.  Lloyd 
as  superintendent  of  Rocky  Moun- 
tain National  Park  in  Colorado  was 
announced  by  the  National  Park 
Service. 

Mr.  Richey,  chief  of  the  lands 
branch  of  the  National  Park  Service 
here,  succeeds  George  F.  Baggley, 
recently  appointed  regional  chief  of 
operations  at  Omaha. 


Postscripts  to  the  Honor  Roll 


Since  our  golden  Anniversary 
Conference  at  Columbus,  Ohio, 
ROBERT  A.  TAFT,  JR.,  of  Cincinnati, 
Ohio  has  taken  out  membership  to 
carry  on  the  tradition  of  his  grand- 
father, President  William  Howard 
Taft  who  was  a  member  of  the  old 
American  Civic  Association  from 
1909  until  his  death  in  1930,  and  of 
his  father,  Senator  Robert  A.  Taft, 
who  was  a  member  from  1934  until 
his  death  in  1953.  Robert  Taft,  Jr., 
thus  becomes  a  third-generation 
member. 

FRANCIS  HAYNES  JENCKS,  dis- 
tinguished architect  of  Baltimore, 
Md.,  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Wrenn, 
Lewis  and  Jencks,  took  out  member- 

*See  leading  article  in  June  1954  quarterly. 


ship  in  the  APCA  in  June,  carrying 
on  the  Jencks  family  membership 
tradition.  His  mother,  Mrs.  Fran- 
cis M.  Jencks,  had  been  an  honored 
member  of  the  Association  since 
1912  until  her  death  last  year. 

S.  HERBERT  HARE,  upon  his 
return  to  his  home  in  Kansas  City 
following  the  award  of  his  Hare 
family  citation  in  Columbus,  Ohio, 
writes  that  in  reviewing  his  member- 
ship he  notes  that  he  joined  the 
National  Conference  on  City  Plan- 
ning in  1911.  His  personal  tenure  of 
membership  in  the  joint  organiza- 
tions would  therefore  be  43  years, 
thus  increasing  the  family  member- 
ship credit  to  75  years,  instead  of 
the  69  membership  years,  as  stated 
in  our  last  issue  of  P&CC. 


Zoning  Round  Table 

Conducted  by  FLAVEL  SHURTLEFF,  Counsel,  American  Planning  and 
Civic  Association 

GENERAL  WELFARE 


In  considering  the  reasons  for  the 
exercise  of  the  police  power,  there 
is  a  feeling  of  satisfaction  when 
"general  welfare"  is  added  to  the 
usual  trio,  "health,  safety  and 
morals."  Public  convenience,  com- 
fort and  well-being  seem  to  be  em- 
braced in  the  overall  expression, 
and  we  look  for  a  liberal  construc- 
tion of  zoning  provisions  wherever 
it  is  used.  The  recent  Pennsylvania 
case  of  Appeal  of  Medinger  et.  ux., 
104  Atlantic  2nd  118,  is  disturbing, 
and  raises  the  question  whether 
"general  welfare"  from  a  legal 
viewpoint  really  adds  anything  to 
the  extent  of  the  exercise  of  the 
police  power. 

Actually  the  case  decides  for 
Pennsylvania  the  narrow  issue — 
"Is  the  sliding  scale  of  minimum 
habitable  floor  areas  constitutional," 
but  the  language  of  the  court  goes 
far  beyond  the  necessities  of  such 
a  decision. 

The  zoning  ordinance  of  Spring- 
field Township  sets  up  five  districts 
with  varying  floor  area  require- 
ments— AA  with  an  1800  square 
foot  minimum;  A  with  1400;  B  with 
1 125  ;C  and  D  with  1000. 

The  Medingers  wanted  to  build 
in  the  AA  district  an  "authentic 
Bucks  County  farmhouse"  which 
was  to  contain  1125  square  feet 
and  was  to  cost  from  $20,000  to 
$25,000.  They  appealed  from  the 
refusal  of  a  building  permit.  In 
holding  that  the  above  provisions 
had  no  relation  to  health,  morals 


or  safety,  the  court  said  that  a 
minimum  of  habitable  floor  space 
may  have  such  a  relation  (because 
of  overcrowding)  "but  if  1000  square 
feet  is  proper  in  one  district,  1125 
in  a  nearby  district  cannot  affect 
health,  safety  or  morals."  Then 
comes  the  disturbing  language: 
"Neither  aesthetic  reasons  nor  the 
conservation  of  property  values 
or  the  stabilization  of  economic 
values  in  a  township  are  singly  or 
combined  sufficient  to  promote  the 
health  or  the  morals,  or  the  safety, 
or  the  general  welfare  of  the  town- 
ship or  its  inhabitants  within  the 
meaning  of  the  Zoning  Statute." 

The  thinking  of  the  Missouri 
Supreme  Court  seems  in  striking 
contrast.  The  City  *of  Ladue  had 
zoned  104  acres  of  the  plaintiff's 
land  for  1  family  houses  with  a 
minimum  requirement  of  three  acres 
for  each  lot.  This  particular  parcel 
was  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  real 
estate  so  zoned. 

It  certainly  was  open  to  the  court 
to  say  that  if  a  family  could  be 
healthy,  safe,  and  moral  on  one 
acre  elsewhere  in  the  City  of  Ladue, 
three  acres  were  not  essential. 
That  would  be  the  reasoning  of  the 
Pennsylvania  case.  But  the  court 
said,  "The  particular  provision,  .  .  . 
subjecting  the  property  to  a  three 
acre  minimum  restriction,  is  sup- 
ported not  alone  by  the  provision's 
immediate  relation  to  public  health, 
safety,  morals  and  general  welfare, 
but  as  part  of  the  general  plan 
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designed  to  foster  the  same  ends. 
Exclusion  of  the  appellants'  prop- 
erty would  interfere  with  this  plan 
for  the  benefit  of  the  entire  com- 
munity."** 

In  the  early  days  of  zoning,  when 
the  general  principle  was  first  being 
tested,  some  state  courts  were 
particularly  sensitive  on  the  ques- 

**Flora  Realty  &  Investment  Co.  vs.  City  of  Ladue, 
246  So.  Western  2nd  771. 


tion  of  the  right  of  property  and 
ruled  that  zoning  was  an  uncon- 
stitutional infringement  of  such 
rights.  The  concluding  words  of 
the  Pennsylvania  decision  are  rem- 
iniscent of  these  early  cases.  "The 
ordinance  flies  in  the  face  of  our 
birthright  of  liberty  and  our  Ameri- 
can Way  of  Life  and  is  interdicted 
by  the  Constitution." 


REGIONAL  ZONING 


A  very  recent  New  Jersey  case* 
is  significant  as  interpreting  region- 
alism and  its  effect  on  zoning. 

The  Borough  of  Dumont  rezoned 
its  most  northeasterly  block  from 
residence  to  business.  This  block 
adjoins  three  other  New  Jersey 
boroughs,  all  of  them  almost  ex- 
clusively residential.  West  and 
south  of  the  rezoned  block  in  Du- 
mont is  entirely  zoned  residential 
except  for  a  corner  lot  which  not 
long  before  was  rezoned  for  business. 
Incidentally  this  was  characterized 
by  the  trial  court  as  "obviously 
spot  zoning  and  illegal." 

In  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
block  are  over  one  hundred  single 
family  houses  in  the  $17,000  class 
in  process  of  construction. 

*Borough  of  Cresskill  vs.  Borough  of  Dumont,  104 
Atl  2nd  441. 


At  the  hearing  on  the  rezoning 
there  were  no  objectors  from  Du- 
mont, but  citizens  of  the  three  ad- 
joining boroughs  objected,  and  the 
Borough  of  Cresskill  appeared  as 
plaintiff  in  the  case. 

On  the  question  of  regionalism 
the  court  said  that  since  the  area 
is  developed,  and  it  is  impossible 
to  tell  when  one  is  passing  from 
one  borough  to  another,  zoning 
does  not  stop  at  municipal  borough 
lines.  It  might  be  different  if  there 
were  large  undeveloped  areas  sep- 
arating the  boroughs.  "At  least 
Dumont  owes  a  duty  to  hear  resi- 
dents and  taxpayers  of  adjoining 
boroughs  and  give  them  as  much 
consideration  as  they  would  to 
Dumont's  citizens.  To  do  less 
would  be  to  make  a  fetish  out  of 
invisible  boundary  lines,  and  a 
mockery  of  the  principles  of  zoning." 


Citizen  Action  for  Community  Planning 


J.  Woodall  Rodgers,  President  of 
the  Greater  Dallas  Planning  Council, 
has  just  announced  the  over-sub- 
scription of  its  proposed  current 
budget  of  $50,000.00.  Mr.  Rodgers 
said,  "while  we  are  indeed  most 
appreciative  of  the  financial  support 
provided  by  the  business  community 


joined  by  the  many  outstanding 
civic  leaders,  we  attach  even  greater 
significance  to  the  interest  and 
spirit  of  the  citizenship  of  Dallas 
in  both  the  active  and  financial 
support  of  GOOD  CITY  PLAN- 
NING. Furthermore,  it  is  a  positive 
acceptance  of  the  philosophy  of  its 
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Board  of  Directors  that  Planning 
Pays  Dividends." 

The  special  fund  committee  was 
headed  by  W.  G.  VoIImer,  President 
of  the  Texas  and  Pacific  Railroad 
Company,  as  General  Chairman, 
aided  by  special  teams  in  which  each 
member  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
participated. 

The  increased  budget  will  permit 
the  Council  to  expand  its  activities 
generally  but  more  specially  in  the 
field  of  research  and  preliminary 
planning  investigation.  Because  of 
the  continued  rapid  growth  of 
Metropolitan  Dallas,  (current  est. 
pop.  727,000)  in  many  instances, 
amendments  to  or  modifications  of 
previously  accepted  planning  are 
desirable.  The  increased  budget  will 
provide  the  means  of  more  promptly 
obtaining  factual  data,  the  analyses 
of  which  would  obviously  enable  a 
clearer  concept  of  the  problems  and, 
therefore,  permit  the  Council  to 
be  of  greater  service  to  the  ap- 
propriate official  bodies  and  the 
community. 

Thomas  James  II,  Executive  Di- 
rector of  the  Wheeling  Area  Con- 
ference on  Community  Development, 
announces  the  first  informative  pub- 
lication of  the  Conference,  entitled, 
'Today  and  Tomorrow  in  the  Wheel- 
ing Area."  The  leaflet  outlines  the 
projects  which  are  currently  under 
way  in  Wheeling  and  the  important 
tasks  which  lie  ahead.  The  Con- 
ference is  functioning  through 
eleven  standing  committees :  Arter- 
ial Highways,  Cooperation  with 
Civic  Organizations,  Cooperation 
with  Governmental  Units,  Com- 
munity Improvement,  Finance, 
Housing  and  Development,  Legal 


Advisory,  Parking  and  Traffic,  Pub- 
lic Relations,  Schools  and  Education, 
Ways  and  Means.  The  personnel  of 
these  committees  is  announced  and 
it  would  appear  that  the  Conference 
is  organized  to  study  its  particular 
problems  efficiently.  Mr.  James 
reports  that  in  response  to  recom- 
mendations from  the  Conference, 
a  Slum  Clearance  and  Redevelop- 
ment Authority  has  been  created  by 
the  Wheeling  City  Council  and 
Wheeling  has  obtained  reservation 
of  capital  grant  funds  for  this 
project.  Citizen- Advisory  Com- 
mittees have  also  been  appointed 
by  the  Council,  the  nucleus  being 
from  members  of  the  Conference, 
for  the  building  of  a  parking  garage 
and  a  tunnel  to  shorten  U.  S. 
Route  40  and  to  facilitate  travel 
thereon. 

On  June  2,  representatives  of 
member  agencies  of  the  National 
Council  of  Housing  and  Planning 
Associations  met  in  Baltimore  to 
consider  mutual  problems  and  to 
plan  for  a  reorganization  of  the 
Council,  which  has  been  inactive 
for  several  years.  Directors  of 
housing  and  planning  associations 
from  Washington,  New  York,  Bos- 
ton, Cincinnati,  Philadelphia  and 
Howard  County,  Maryland,  passed 
a  resolution  to  reconstitute  the 
Council  and  rename  it  the  National 
Council  of  Housing  and  Planning 
Associations.  Frances  H.  Morton, 
of  Baltimore,  was  elected  President. 
Aaron  Levine,  Executive  Director 
of  the  Citizens'  Council  on  City 
Planning  in  Philadelphia,  was  ap- 
pointed Secretary-Treasurer.  It 
was  decided  to  keep  in  mind  two 
main  objectives:  First,  to  facilitate 
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exchange  of  information  between 
the  various  housing  and  planning 
associations;  Second,  to  encourage 
such  organizations  in  communities 
where  they  do  not  already  exist.  A 
second  meeting  of  the  Council  will 
be  held  in  Philadelphia  at  the  time 
of  the  NAHRO  annual  meeting, 
Monday,  October  11,  at  2  p.m. 

Atlanta,  Georgia,  has  made  an 
interesting  experiment  in  stimulat- 
ing citizen  interest  in  planning. 
The  Metropolitan  Planning  Com- 
mission, through  its  Executive  Di- 
rector, Leo  J.  Zuber,  addressed 
invitations  to  individual  residents 
in  the  Atlanta  area  who  were  known 
to  be  interested  in  planning  to  meet 
jointly  at  a  luncheon.  This  was  in 
April  1950.  Since  that  time  meet- 
ings have  been  held  each  month 
since  September  1950  and  the 
programs  have  covered  a  wide 
variety  of  topics  pertinent  to  the 
general  theme  of  metropolitan  plan- 
ning. There  has  never  been  any 
attempt  to  formalize  the  group  or 
the  luncheons.  There  is  no  organi- 
zation, no  membership,  no  dues. 
The  Metropolitan  Planning  Com- 
mission, as  sponsor,  makes  program 
arrangements  and  handles  publicity 
and  reservations.  A  mailing  list  is 
maintained  of  individuals,  as  well 
as  of  newspapers,  news  services, 
radio  and  television  stations.  Notices 
accompanied  by  reply  card,  are 
mailed  to  individuals;  news  re- 
leases are  sent  to  publicity  sources. 
The  purpose  is  to  provide  an  oppor- 
tunity for  all  individuals  interested 
in  planning  to  establish  personal  and 
professional  acquaintanceships  a- 
mong  those  actively  engaged  in 
planning,  as  well  as  those  who  have 


civic  interest  in  that  work.  There 
is  no  conscious  effort  to  keep  the 
programs  on  a  high  professional 
plane.  Each  speaker  has  been  a 
specialist  who  has  sought  to  show 
the  role  of  his  particular  field  in  an 
active  expanding  metropolitan  area. 
All  topics  have  been  keyed  to  the 
metropolitan  Atlanta  theme.  It 
is  anticipated  that  professional  plan- 
ners will  provide  a  much  larger  part 
of  the  program  in  the  future. 
Rarely  are  there  as  few  as  25,  some- 
times attendance  is  in  excess  of  50. 
At  the  meeting  on  Jan.  28,  1954, 
there  were  60  persons  present  to 
hear  Col.  Wyont  B.  Bean,  Engineer- 
Secretary  of  Atlanta's  Municipal 
Planning  Board  discuss  a  major 
thoroughfare  plan  for  Atlanta  and 
Fulton  County.  These  luncheons 
provide  a  common  and  pleasant 
meeting  ground  for  persons  with 
civic  and  professional  interests  with 
planning  as  the  mutual  bond  of 
interest. 

The  Buffalo  and  Erie  County 
Planning  Association  reports  in  the 
second  Number  of  its  new  publica- 
tion, The  Planner,  that  it  has  been 
in  existence  for  34  years,  that  it  has 
had  ten  presidents  during  that 
period,  and  that  it  has  over  700 
members  (some  of  them  founders) 
who  support  the  Association's  plan- 
ing objectives.  The  Association 
promotes  planning  improvements, 
appears  at  Council  meetings  to 
support  the  projects  it  favors  and 
familiarize  the  area  citizens  with 
general  planning  objectives. 

The  Citizens'  Council  on  City 
Planning  of  Philadelphia  has  issued 
its  annual  report  in  the  form  of  an 
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attractive  booklet,  which  sets  forth 
all  information  pertinent  to  the 
Council :  How  the  Council  operates, 
Accomplishments  of  Committees 
with  the  personnel  of  each,  Financial 
Report,  Publications  and  Meetings, 
and  a  list  of  Member  Organizations. 
In  this,  its  twelfth  year,  the  Council 
may  well  be  proud  of  its  accomplish- 
ments in  interpreting  to  the  citizens 
the  programs  of  these  public  agencies 
concerned  with  the  physical  im- 
provement of  Philadelphia  and  of 
expressing  to  those  agencies  the 
reactions  and  constructive  criticism 
of  citizens  interested  in  a  better 
Philadelphia.  In  June,  the  Council 
published  two  booklets  on  zoning 
matters,  prepared  by  the  Council 
with  the  assistance  of  a  grant  from 
the  Thomas  Skelton  Harrison  Foun- 
dation. One  is  a  brief  and  graphic 
presentation  of  the  principal  district 
of  the  Philadelphia  Zoning  Ordi- 
nance. The  other  booklet,  "Analysis 
of  Zoning  and  Use  Variances  1952- 
53"  contains  a  comparative  statisti- 
cal study  of  variances  requested 
and  granted  during  the  past  two 
years,  classified  according  to  type 
of  variance. 

The  Kansas  City  Citizen,  official 
publication  of  the  Citizens'  As- 
sociation of  Kansas  City,  Missouri, 
in  its  summer  edition  contains  an 
article  by  Philip  E.  Geissal,  Chief 
Planning  Engineer  of  the  City 
Plan  Commission,  on  the  Express- 
way Program.  In  1951,  a  report, 
"Expressways-Greater  Kansas  City" 
set  forth  a  plan  for  a  comprehensive 
system  of  expressways  and  limited 
access  highways  for  metropolitan 
Kansas  City.  Mr.  Geissal  outlines 
the  details  of  the  system  and  the 


progress  being  made  so  far.  He 
mentions  an  8-page  illustrated  bro- 
chure, which  summarizes  the  free- 
ways plan  and  its  advantages  and 
is  available  from  the  City  Plan 
Commission,  15th  Floor,  City  Hall. 

A  special  citizen's  advisory  com- 
mittee in  Portland,  Maine,  has 
recommended  to  the  city  council 
that  the  city  traffic  board  be 
abolished,  reports  Julian  H.  Orr, 
City  Manager  of  Portland.  The 
committee  has  recommended  also 
that  the  authority  of  the  city  traffic 
engineer  be  increased  and  that  a 
clearer  definition  be  made  between 
administrative  questions  assigned 
to  the  traffic  engineer  and  policy 
matters  referred  to  the  city  council. 
The  group  recommended  finally 
the  establishment  of  a  stronger 
traffic  division  in  the  police  depart- 
ment. To  assist  the  citizen's  com- 
mittee in  its  study  the  city  manager 
gathered  data  on  traffic  engineering 
practices  in  23  New  England  cities 
ranging  from  40,000  to  200,000  in 
population. 

The  San  Francisco  Parking  and 
Transit  Council,  originally  proposed 
by  the  Down  Town  Association  in 
1953  to  speak  as  a  "top-level,  single 
voice"  for  leading  downtown  busi- 
ness and  property  interests,  sub- 
mitted a  comprehensive  parking, 
traffic  and  transit  program  to  Mayor 
Elmer  E.  Robinson  and  the  Board  of 
Supervisors  in  early  August. 

In  presenting  the  report,  which 
has  a  $27  million  price  tag  for  ac- 
complishment, Philip  F.  Landis, 
Council  chairman,  said  adoption  of 
the  proposals  would  assure  that 
"San  Francisco  will  not  relinquish 
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its  place  as  the  leading  city  on  the 
Pacific  Coast." 

Landis  was  made  available  for 
the  key  chairman's  post  last  spring 
when  Mayor  Robinson,  in  order  to 
further  the  development  of  a  unified 
downtown  program,  released  him 
from  the  job  of  chairman  of  the 
Transportation  Section  of  the 
Mayor's  San  Francisco  Forward 
Committee  upon  the  solicitation  of 
President  Edward  V.  Mills  of  the 
Down  Town  Association. 

The  report  strongly  urged  the 
city  to  construct  an  underpass  for 
pedestrians  at  a  congested  Market 
Street  intersection,  preferably  at 
Fifth  Street,  at  a  cost  of  approxi- 
mately $1,500,000.  If  this  underpass, 
which  would  be  built  so  as  to  tie  in 
with  any  future  Market  Street  sub- 
way, proved  successful,  similar  ones 
would  be  constructed  at  other 
critical  intersections  on  Market 
Street. 

Such  underpasses  were  first  recom- 
mended by  the  Down  Town  Asso- 


ciation in  1952  and  were  re-submit- 
ted to  the  Council  this  year. 

Other  principal  recommendations 
included  in  the  Council  report  were 
received  enthusiastically  by  Mayor 
Robinson  and  members  of  the  Board 
of  Supervisors  who  promised  full 
cooperation  and  extensive  hearings 
in  order  to  give  effect  of  the  pro- 
posals. 

The  following  organizations,  in 
addition  to  The  Association,  are 
represented  on  the  Parking  and 
Transit  Council: 

Apartment  House  Owners  and 
Managers  Association,  Building 
Owners  and  Managers  Association, 
Hotel  Employers  Association, 
Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Association, 
Retail  Merchants  Association,  San 
Francisco  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
and  the  San  Francisco  Real  Estate 
Board. 

This  is  but  the  initial  report  of 
the  Council  as  regular  meetings  will 
continue  to  be  held  to  develop  ad- 
ditional proposals. 


Civil  Service  Commission  Announces 
Examination  For  City  Planner 


The  United  States  Civil  Service 
Commission  on  July  26th  announced 
an  examination  for  City  Planner  for 
filling  positions  in  Washington,  D.C. 
and  the  nearby  area.  (Announce- 
ment No.  410.)  The  salaries  range 
from  $4,205  to  $10,800  a  year,  and 
the  grades,  GS-7  to  GS-15. 

To  qualify,  applicants  must  have 
had  appropriate  education  or  tech- 
nical experience,  and,  in  addition, 
successful  professional  experience  in 


city  or  regional  planning.  Graduate 
study  in  city  planning  may  be 
substituted  for  all  of  the  professional 
experience  required  for  the  two 
lower  grade  levels,  and  for  part  of 
the  professional  experience  required 
for  the  higher  grade  levels. 

The  announcement  contains  full 
information  regarding  the  require- 
ments and  how  to  apply.  Applica- 
tions will  be  accepted  by  the  United 
States  Civil  Service  Commission, 
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Washington  25,  D.  C,  until  further 
notice. 

Chief  credit  for  the  care  with 
which  the  qualification  standards 
were  drawn,  goes  to  Harold  Merrill. 
He  was  Chairman  of  the  AIP 
Committee  which  worked  with  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  on  stand- 
ards and  specifications.  In  ad- 
dition to  Mr.  Merrill,  others  on  the 
Committee  were  Richard  Ives,  Leon 
Zach  and  Byron  Hanke.  Partici- 
pating also  were  Victor  Roterus, 
Tracy  Augur,  Earl  Tomfohrde,  John 


Nolen  and  Carl  Feiss. 

There  was  also  announced  a  new 
examination  for  Landscape  Archi- 
tect for  filling  positions  paying  from 
$3,410  to  $10,800  a  year  in  various 
Federal  agencies  throughout  the 
country. 

To  qualify  for  these  positions, 
applicants  must  have  had  appro- 
priate experience  or  college  study. 
Full  details  concerning  the  require- 
ments to  be  met  are  given  in  the 
announcement,  No.  409. 


Nashville  and  Davidson  County  Grow— 
And  so  do  their  Problems 

By  IRVING  HAND,  Director  of  Plans  and  Research,  Advance  Planning 

and  Research  Division,  Nashville  City  and  Davidson  County 

Planning  Commissions,  Tennessee. 


Nashville  and  Davidson  County 
are  enjoying  a  good  share  of  the 
intensive  urban  growth  which  char- 
acterizes the  major  metropolitan 
areas  of  this  country. 

Metropolitan  Nashville  (David- 
son County)  increased  in  population 
by  25  percent  from  1940  to  1950. 
This  was  twice  the  percent  of 
population  increase  for  Tennessee 
and  over  six  times  the  percent  of 
population  increase  for  the  City  of 
Nashville.  Of  a  total  current 
estimated  population  of  350,000  in 
Metropolitan  Nashville,  it  is  esti- 
mated that  some  275,000  people 
make  up  the  urbanized  area.  This 
latter  figure  is  of  particular  interest 
when,  in  examining  the  distribution 
of  population,  it  is  determined  that 
some  177,000  people  live  within  the 
corporate  limits  of  Nashville  while 
the  surrounding  urban  area  has  an 
estimated  population  of  98,000. 


Neighborhoods  and  communities 
with  a  total  population  greater  than 
half  the  number  of  people  living  in 
the  city  reside  in  the  urban  fringe 
area  around  Nashville. 

Nashville  and  Davidson  County 
also  are  enjoying  their  full  share  of 
the  problems  accompanying  this 
growth. 

Sanitary  sewage  collection  and 
disposal  vs.  septic  tanks  that  don't 
work  or  are  inadequate  at  best; 
separate  storm  sewers  instead  of 
antiquated  and  inadequate  com- 
bined sanitary  and  storm  sewers  or 
open  ditches;  streets  and  highways 
that  will  properly  knit  together  the 
residential  areas,  shopping  centers, 
major  business  districts,  and  in- 
dustrial districts;  a  major  highway 
network  that  will  carry  the  volume 
and  kind  of  traffic  that  used  major 
highways  instead  of  having  trucks 
pick  their  way  through  otherwise 
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quiet,  residential  neighborhoods  or 
force  thru-traffic  through  major 
business  areas  that  already  are 
struggling  in  the  throes  of  extreme 
congestion;  schools  and  recreation 
areas  and  facilities  that  are  adequate 
and  conveniently  located  for  the 
users  of  those  facilities;  in  short, 
the  provision  and  maintenance  of 
urban  services  and  facilities  in 
urban  areas  on  the  basis  of  a 
financial  schedule  that  is  keyed  to 
the  ability  of  the  people  to  pay  for 
those  services  and  facilities  in  a 
financially  digestible  manner. 

Nashville  and  Davidson  County 
have  the  growth  .  .  .  they  have  the 
problems  accompanying  that  growth 
.  .  .  and  it  is  a  challenge  to  the 
citizens  to  show  that  they  have  the 
spirit,  courage  and  foresight  to 
solve  those  problems  and  to  shape 
the  development  of  the  City  and 
County  so  that  it  may  be  ac- 
complished constructively,  realis- 
tically, and  in  a  manner  that  will 
recognize  and  maintain  their  physi- 
cal, economic,  financial,  social  and 
cultural  well  being  and  their  pride 
in  the  "Athens  of  the  South." 

The  people  of  Nashville  and 
Davidson  County  .  .  .  the  civic 
leaders,  the  merchants,  business- 
men, industrialists  and  representa- 
tives of  labor,  the  educators  and  the 
technicians,  the  political  representa- 
tives, Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Q. 
Citizen  .  .  .  have  recognized  the 
scope  of  these  problems.  They  also 
have  recognized  the  magnitude  of 
the  potential  growth  of  Nashville 
and  Davidson  County  and  its 
opportunities  to  function  as  a  vital 
and  thriving  metropolitan  center. 

With  the  Nashville  Chamber  of 
Commerce  operating  particularly 


through  its  Greater  Nashville  Com- 
mittee, with  the  analysis  and  evalua- 
tion provided  through  the  work  of 
the  Community  Services  Commis- 
sion, with  the  spirited  interest  of 
the  civic,  professional  and  business 
groups,  and  with  the  general  under- 
standing and  demands  of  the  people, 
attention  has  been  focused  on  these 
problems  and  their  solution.  It 
was  thought  that  solutions  on  a 
"single  shot"  basis  would  have 
little  meaning  and  certainly  no 
lasting  effect.  It  was  determined 
that  solving  these  problems  ac- 
companying growth  and  develop- 
ment would  have  to  be  continually 
related  to  changing  conditions  and 
that  any  decisions  would  have  to 
reflect  up-to-date  thinking  in  order 
that  they  have  any  practical  ap- 
plicability. 

It  was  with  this  objective  in 
mind  that  the  decision  was  made  to 
work  for  these  solutions  through 
the  official  City  and  County  Plan- 
ning Commissions.  It  was  recog- 
nized that  through  the  work  of  the 
Planning  Commissions  an  area- 
wide  official  plan  could  be  prepared 
and  applied  on  a  comprehensive 
and  continuing  basis.  The  stage 
was  set  for  a  balanced  program 
centered  on  (1)  planning  for  the 
coordinated  growth  of  Nashville 
and  Davidson  County,  with  urban 
services  and  facilities  in  all  urban 
areas  (2)  meeting  and  working  out 
the  immediate  problems  in  a  manner 
consistent  with  that  over-all  plan. 

Planning  for  Nashville  and  David- 
son County  is  not  new.  The  City 
Planning  Commission  was  organized 
in  the  early  1930's  and  its  activities 
resulted  in  the  City  Zoning  Regula- 
tions, a  City  Major  Thoroughfare 
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Plan  and  City  Subdivision  Regula- 
tions. The  County  Planning  Com- 
mission was  organized  in  1939  and, 
as  a  result  of  its  work  the  County 
has  Zoning  Regulation,  Subdivision 
Regulations  and  a  Major  Street 
Plan. 

From  the  beginning  there  has 
been  excellent  coordination  and 
cooperation  between  both  Planning 
Commissions.  Four  members  of  the 
City  Planning  Commission  are  mem- 
bers of  the  nine  member  County 
Planning  Commission.  From  the 
time  the  first  County  Planning  Com- 
mission was  appointed  there  has  been 
a  cooperative  agreement  with  the 
City  Planning  Commission  provid- 
ing for  the  equal  sharing  of  ex- 
penses and  one  technical  staff  to 
serve  both  Commissions. 

Following  the  conclusion  of 
World  War  II,  with  the  accelerated 
development  of  the  City  and  the 
County,  and  with  the  recognition 
and  understanding  of  the  impact  of 
that  development  on  the  City  and 
the  County,  Planning  Commission 
action  was  taken  in  1953  reorganiz- 
ing the  technical  staff  into  two 
divisions:  an  Administration  and 
Planning  Services  Division  and  an 
Advance  Planning  and  Research 
Division. 

By  March  1954,  this  re-organiza- 
tion of  the  technical  staff  was  put 
into  operation. 

The  Administration  and  Planning 
Services  Division  is  dealing  with  the 
day-to-day  activities.  This  in- 
cludes all  matters  and  inquiries 
dealing  with  the  application  and 
functioning  of  the  City  and  County 
Zoning  Regulations  and  Subdivision 
Regulations  and  general  inquiries 
concerning  the  City  and  County. 


The  Office  records  also  are  kept  by 
this  Division. 

The  Advance  Planning  and  Re- 
search Division  has  the  responsi- 
bility of  making  the  necessary 
studies  and  analyses  that  will  pro- 
vide the  basis  for  a  City-County 
Master  Plan.  It  is  the  further  job 
of  this  Division  to  prepare,  revise 
and  keep  up-to-date  the  various 
regulations  and  procedures  that 
would  apply  the  objectives  of  the 
Master  Plan,  including  the  prepara- 
tion of  preliminary  plans  for  capital 
projects  and  improvements. 

A  comprehensive  planning  pro- 
gram has  been  initiated  in  the  effort 
to  proceed  rapidly  in  resolving  the 
immediate  problems  concerning  ur- 
ban services,  but  to  do  this  in  a 
manner  consistent  with  an  emerging 
Master  Plan  for  the  City  of  Nash- 
ville and  Davidson  County. 

Steps  have  been  taken  to  provide 
adequate  base  maps  and  mapped 
information.  In  this  connection, 
an  aerial  survey  of  all  of  Davidson 
County  and  the  immediately  sur- 
rounding area  (some  600  square 
miles)  was  made  in  March  1954. 
This  project  was  privately  con- 
tracted at  a  cost  of  $7200. 

In  the  further  effort  to  provide 
accurate  maps  for  the  various 
studies  concerning  such  facilities 
as  streets,  storm  drainage,  water 
distribution  and  sewage  disposal, 
topographic  maps  of  the  entire 
County  are  to  be  completed  by 
May  1955.  This  work  is  being  done 
by  a  cooperative  agreement  in- 
volving the  City  and  County  Plan- 
ning Commissions,  the  Division  of 
Geology  of  the  Tennessee  State 
Department  of  Conservation,  and 
the  Geological  Survey  of  the  U.  S. 
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Department  of  the  Interior. 

Careful  attention  has  been  given 
to  the  provision  of  accurate  and 
suitable  base  maps  because  it  is 
clear  that  adequate  maps  are  neces- 
sary to  enable  the  proper  study, 
examination  and  presentation  of 
the  physical  features  and  the  phy- 
sical planning  problems  of  the  City 
and  the  County  and  proposals 
dealing  with  solving  these  problems. 
The  drainage  areas  must  be  clearly 
established  and  the  plans  for  various 
physical  facilities  properly  related 
to  the  topography.  It  is  felt  that 
economies  to  be  achieved  in  the 
preliminary  planning  for  streets, 
sanitary  sewers  and  drainage  will 
more  than  pay  for  the  cost  of  these 
maps. 

The  basic  studies  of  Nashville 
and  Davidson  County  to  be  made 
by  the  Advance  Planning  and 
Research  Division  also  include  the 
uses  of  land  and  the  density  and 
distribution  of  the  population,  the 
composition  and  characteristics  of 
the  population,  the  movement  of 
people  and  goods,  economic  base, 
and  financial  structure. 

On  the  basis  of  these  studies  and 
analyses,  a  Master  Plan  is  to  be 
formulated  covering  land  use  and 
population  distribution,  streets  and 
highways,  water  supply,  sewage  and 
waste  disposal,  storm  drainage, 
transit  and  transportation,  schools, 
public  buildings,  parks  and  rec- 
reation areas,  airports,  railroads, 
riverfront  development,  utilities,  and 
the  appearance  of  the  community. 

The  standards  and  objectives  of 
the  Master  Plan  in  turn  will  pro- 
vide a  sound  and  realistic  founda- 
tion for  the  regulations  and  pro- 
cedures which  provide  the  legal 


framework  within  which  communi- 
ties may  grow  and  develop  in  a 
positive  manner.  These  include 
zoning  regulations,  building  set- 
back regulations,  subdivision  regu- 
lations, building  and  construction 
codes,  housing  codes,  health  and 
sanitary  regulations,  traffic  regula- 
tions, urban  redevelopment,  re- 
habilitation and  renewal,  public 
housing,  and  the  programing  of 
public  improvements  and  capital 
expenditures. 

Of  distinct  importance  in  the 
successful  application  of  any  phase 
of  the  Master  Plan  will  be  the 
administrative  coordination  with  the 
various  public  agencies  and  depart- 
ments in  applying  enumerated  stan- 
dards and  objectives  in  so  far  as 
these  relate  to  the  activities  and 
functions  of  the  particular  depart- 
ment. 

Recognizing  the  importance  of 
general  public  understanding  to  the 
successful  application  of  any  plan 
and  the  fact  that  all  planning  should 
reflect  the  desires  and  objectives 
of  the  people,  careful  attention  is 
being  given  to  obtaining  widespread 
and  representative  citizen  partici- 
pation in  the  formulation  of  the 
Master  Plan  and  the  shaping  of  its 
aims. 

The  people  of  Nashville  and 
Davidson  County  have  come  to 
grips  with  the  problems  that  ac- 
company urban  growth  and  change. 
They  want  the  answers  to  the  ur- 
gent problems  of  sewage  disposal, 
streets  and  highways,  schools,  and 
the  facilities  and  services  that 
should  be  provided  in  a  "going  and 
growing"  community.  They  have 
set  out  to  obtain  these  answers  in 
an  efficient  and  business-like  manner 
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on  the  basis  of  careful  studies  and 
analyses.  They  want  facts  as  the 
basis  for  decisions.  By  supporting 
the  City  and  County  Planning 
Commissions  as  they  have,  through 
the  provision  of  an  adequate  budget 
and  technical  staff  for  the  Planning 
Commissions,  and  through  the  oper- 
ation of  a  comprehensive  planning 


program,  the  preparation  of  sound 
plans  and  effectuating  measures 
and  procedures  (1)  to  meet  these 
immediate  needs  and  (2)  to  provide 
a  realistic  and  coordinate  direction 
to  the  growth  of  Nashville  and 
Davidson  County  has  been  ex- 
pedited and  facilitated. 


Planning  Education 


A  grant  of  $85,000  from  the 
Rockefeller  Foundation  will  be  used 
for  a  three-year  study  "The  Per- 
ceptual Form  of  the  City"  at  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology. 

Professor  Frederick  J.  Adams, 
head  of  M.I.T.'s  Department  of 
City  and  Regional  Planning,  an- 
nounced the  grant  on  June  21st. 
It  will  be  used,  he  said,  for  a  study 
of  the  visual  impact  of  the  "city- 
scape." 

"The  project,"  said  Professor 
Adams,  "will  develop  principles 
and  techniques  to  be  used  by 
architects  and  city  planners  in 
designing  a  more  satisfactory  urban 
environment." 

The  research  made  possible  by 
this  grant  will  be  conducted  under 
the  joint  direction  of  Gyorgy  Kepes, 
Professor  of  Visual  Design  in  the 
M.I.T.  Department  of  Architecture, 
and  Kevin  A.  Lynch,  Assistant 
Professor  of  City  Planning,  and  it 
will  be  administered  by  the  Urban 
and  Regional  Studies  Section  in 
the  Department  of  City  and  Re- 
gional Planning. 

Professor  Adams  pointed  out 
that  this  subject  will  be  a  major 
element  in  the  research  program 


recently  established  in  M.I.T.'s 
School  of  Architecture  and  Plan- 
ning. Other  studies  under  way 
include  a  regional  analysis  of  in- 
dustrial location,  and  the  transpor- 
tation and  land  development  pat- 
terns of  metropolitan  areas. 

Announcement  is  made  by  Purdue 
University  that,  effective  September 
1st,  it  will  offer  a  course  of  study 
leading  to  the  degree  of  Master  of 
Science  in  Conservation.  This  new 
degree  will  be  available  primarily  to 
graduate  students  under  the  di- 
rection of  any  of  the  three  sponsor- 
ing departments  of  agronomy,  bio- 
logy and  forestry. 

The  official  register  of  Harvard 
University's  Vol.  LI,  No.  11,  Gradu- 
ate School  of  Design,  became  avail- 
able May  19,  1954,  with  its  outline 
of  courses  in  Architecture,  Land- 
scape Architecture^  and  City  and 
Regional  Planning. 

Columbia  University  announces 
courses  in  Urban  Development, 
Housing  and  Planning  for  the  winter 
and  spring  sessions,  1954-55.  Full 
information  is  set  forth  in  its  new 
publication,  dated  August  21st, 
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Bulletin    of  Information.      Address 
Morningside  Heights,  New  York  27, 

N.  Y. 

The  publication  of  the  results  of 
a  survey  of  URBAN  PLANNING 
EDUCATION  IN  THE  UNITED 
STATES,  by  Professor  Frederick 
J.  Adams,  has  just  been  announced 
by  The  Alfred  Bettman  Founda- 
tion, which  was  established  in 
1950  to  "further  the  scientific  appli- 
cation of  sound  planning  in  the 
public  interest  on  all  levels  of 
government,  local,  state  and  federal" . 
Professor  Adams,  who  is  Head  of 
the  Department  of  City  and  Re- 
gional Planning  at  the  Massachu- 
setts Institute  of  Technology,  car- 
ried out  this  survey  in  collaboration 
with  Committees  on  Education 
appointed  by  the  American  In- 
stitute of  Planners  and  the  American 
Society  of  Planning  Officials. 

This  important  report  represents 
the  first  comprehensive  survey  of 
urban  planning  education  to  be 
made  in  this  country  for  over 
twelve  years,  during  which  time 
the  number  of  universities  offering 
professional  courses  in  the  field 
increased  from  seven  to  twenty-two. 
On-the-spot  surveys  of  all  of  the 
important  institutions  offering  pro- 
fessional programs  in  urban  plan- 
ning were  carried  out  by  committee 
members,  in  addition  to  which 
information  on  program  content 
and  objectives,  teaching  staff,  and 
enrollment  was  submitted  by  the 
heads  of  the  various  planning  de- 
partments. Also  included  in  the 
report  is  an  analysis  of  opinions  as 
to  the  adequacy  of  present  pro- 
fessional programs  received  from 
directors  of  planning  offices  and 


alumni  of  planning  schools. 

Professor  Adams  strongly  em- 
phasizes the  need  for  a  general 
recognition  of  the  broadening  scope 
of  urban  planning  and  its  status  as 
an  independent  professional  field. 
He  points  out  the  importance  of 
adequate  training  programs  to  meet 
the  serious  shortage  of  qualified 
personnel  in  planning  and  makes 
specific  recommendations  on  the 
essential  features  of  a  professional 
degree  course  in  urban  planning. 
He  also  evaluates  the  advantages 
and  disadvantages  of  various  types 
of  undergraduate  preparation  and 
suggests  ways  for  increasing  the 
technical  competency  of  those  un- 
able to  undertake  a  complete  pro- 
gram of  education  and  training  at 
the  university. 

Copies  of  this  publication  may  be 
obtained  from  The  Alfred  Bettman 
Foundation,  c/o  Mr.  J.  P.  Jones,  309 
Vine  Street,  Room  451,  Cincinnati 
2,  Ohio,  at  a  price  of  $2.00  postpaid. 
A  special  price  of  $1.00,  postpaid  per 
copy  has  been  established  for  libraries 
and  students  at  accredited  colleges. 

The  first  University  of  California 
Conference  on  City  and  Regional 
Planning  was  held  in  Berkeley  on 
May  22,  1953  on  the  theme, 
Decentralization  in  Metropolitan 
Areas.  The  Conference  was  spon- 
sored jointly  by  the  Department  of 
City  and  Regional  Planning  and 
University  Extension.  Lawrence 
Livingstone,  Jr.,  City  and  Regional 
Planning  Consultant,  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, organized  the  Conference  and 
served  as  chairman.  The  Depart- 
ment of  City  and  Regional  Planning 
of  the  University  has  now  published 
the  Proceedings  (Price  $1). 
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The  University  of  Pennsylvania 
announces  the  inauguration  of  a 
program  leading  to  the  degree 
Doctor  of  Philosophy  in  City  Plan- 
ning. The  new  program  supplements 
the  present  professional  course  of- 
fered by  the  Department  of  Land 
and  City  Planning  and  the  research 
activities  of  the  Institute  for  Urban 
Studies.  It  will  provide  opportun- 
ities for  advanced  research  training 
for  students  in  the  fields  of  city 
planning,  urbanism  and  civic  design. 
The  new  program  will  be  adminis- 
tered by  a  special  committee  of  the 
Graduate  School  of  Arts  and 
Sciences. 

The  new  program  will  ordinarily 
require  two  years  of  graduate  study 
for  those  who  have  a  Master's  de- 
gree in  City  Planning  or  equivalent 
graduate  training  or  experience  in 
related  fields.  Training  for  advanced 
research  in  the  sciences  dealing  with 
urban  areas  will  be  emphasized  in 
the  Ph.D.  courses.  The  Master's 
degree  in  City  Planning  will  be 
continued  as  the  recognized  degree 
for  students  contemplating  careers 
in  city  planning  practice. 

The  Department  of  Land  and 
City  Planning  of  the  School  of 
Fine  Arts  offers  a  two  and  a  half 
year  course  of  professional  training 
leading  to  the  Master's  degree  in 
City  Planning.  Students  in  this 
program  may  follow  a  course  of 
study  which  would  normally  permit 
completion  of  formal  requirements 
for  the  Ph.D.,  except  for  the  thesis, 
within  one  additional  year  of  gradu- 
ate study.  The  Institute  for  Urban 
Studies  is  carrying  on  a  number  of 
research  projects  in  the  fields  of 
land  use,  transportation,  community 
facilities,  industrial  development, 


housing  and  urban  redevelopment, 
which  will  provide  research  oppor- 
tunities for  Ph.D.  candidates. 

The  Committee  in  charge  of  the 
new  program  includes  the  following 
members  of  the  faculty  of  the 
Graduate  School  of  Arts  and 
Sciences:  Professor  James  C. 
Charlesworth,  Political  Science, 
Professor  Thomas  C.  Cochran,  His- 
tory, Professor  Reavis  Cox,  Market- 
ing, Professor  Edward  P.  Hutchin- 
son,  Sociology,  and  Professors  Mar- 
tin Meyerson,  Robert  B.  Mitchell 
and  William  L.  C.  Wheaton,  City 
Planning.  Professor  Wheaton  will 
serve  as  chairman  of  the  Committee. 

Inquiries  concerning  the  program 
may  be  addressed  to  the  Chairman, 
Committee  on  City  Planning,  School 
of  Fine  Arts,  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania, Philadelphia  4,  Pa. 

Planning  educators  from  the 
South  met  at  the  University  of 
Florida  late  last  spring  to  discuss 
new  programs  for  the  advancement 
of  planning  education.  A  program 
of  urban  and  regional  research  which 
had  been  drafted  by  John  A.  Parker, 
Head  of  the  Department  of  Regional 
and  City  Planning  at  the  University 
of  North  Carolina,  was  approved. 
A  proposal  for  new  fellowships  for 
planning  students  was  proposed  by 
Howard  K.  Menhinick,  Regents' 
Professor  of  City  Planning  at  the 
Georgia  Institute  of  Technology. 
A  goal  of  30  graduate  fellowships 
was  proposed.  His  proposal  also 
called  upon  the  Southern  Regional 
Education  Board  to  establish  a 
Council  on  City  Planning  and  to 
sponsor  a  brochure  on  city  planning 
programs  designed  to  attract  stu- 
dents. It  was  decided  by  the  group 
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to  hold  a  meeting  of  persons  who 
conduct  training  institutes. 

Cleveland    College    of    Western 
Reserve    University   completed    an 


evening  course  "Planning  and  Zon- 
ing in  the  Surburban  Community" 
which  was  held  one  evening  a  week 
for  two  hours  from  May  19th  to 
June  30th.  Seven  sessions  were  held. 


Meetings  of  Interest 


The  25tb  Anniversary  Regional  Plan 
Conference  will  be  held  this  year  at 
the  Hotel  Roosevelt  in  New  York 
on  Wednesday,  October  6th.  Three 
morning  sessions  will  cover  problems 
of  municipal  planning  and  zoning. 
The  theme  of  the  luncheon  and 
afternoon  sessions  is  "The  Next  25 
Years  in  the  New  York  Metro- 
politan Region."  Principal  speakers 
will  be:  Henry  T.  Heald,  Chancellor 
of  New  York  University;  Luther  H. 
Gulick,  City  Administrator,  New 
York  and  Austin  J.  Tobin,  Execu- 
tive Director  of  the  Port  of  New 
York  Authority.  Luncheon  reser- 
vations at  $4.00  per  person  may  be 
obtained  directly  from  the  Regional 
Plan  Association,  205  E.  42nd  St., 
New  York  17,  N.  Y. 

NAHRO's  21st  Annual  Conference 
will  be  held  October  11-14  at  the 
Bellevue-Stratford  Hotel,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.  Special  features  will  in- 
clude the  tours  morning  and  after- 
noon on  the  opening  day  of  housing, 
slum  clearance  and  redevelopment 


areas.  A  Sight  and  Sound  Room, 
sponsored  by  NAHRO  Public  Re- 
lations Committee,  will  display  ex- 
amples of  the  effective  use  of 
posters,  pictures,  slides,  films,  tape 
recordings,  models,  maps  and  charts, 
with  a  70-booth  exhibit  of  building 
and  maintenance  products.  An 
interesting  program  is  arranged 
with  morning,  afternoon  and  even- 
ing sessions  through  Thursday,  cul- 
minating with  the  award  of  exhibit 
prizes. 

The  National  Trust  for  Historic 
Preservation  announces  that  its  1954 
meeting  will  be  held  in  Chicago, 
October  29  and  30.  Headquarters 
will  be  at  the  Edgewater  Beach 
Hotel  with  interesting  tours  and 
excursions  planned.  The  guest  of 
honor  at  the  Annual  Dinner  will 
be  the  Earl  of  Wemyss  and  March, 
Chairman  of  the  National  Trust  for 
Scotland,  and  Lady  Wemyss.  Visits 
are  planned  to  Ohio's  landmarks 
including  the  memorial  home  of 
Gen.  U.  S.  Grant  at  Galena. 
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PERSONALS 

Garrett  G.  Eppley,  Chairman  of 
the  Department  of  Recreation  of 
Indiana  University,  was  awarded  a 
special  citation  for  Meritorious  Ser- 
vice in  the  field  of  recreation  and 
parks  during  commencement  exer- 
cises at  Manchester  College,  North 
Manchester,  Indiana,  on  May  30. 

Harold  W.  Groth  was  recently 
promoted  to  the  position  of  Deputy 
Director  by  the  Cleveland  Metro- 
politan Park  Board.  He  will  also 
continue  to  serve  as  Chief  Engineer 
as  he  has  been  doing  since  1940. 
Mr.  Groth  headed  the  state  park 
system  in  Iowa  from  1933  to  1939. 
MEETINGS 

A  spring  field  meeting  of  the 
Connecticut  Forest  and  Park  Com- 
mission was  held  at  Rocky  Neck 
State  Park  on  June  5.  Talks  were 
presented  by  Rt.  Rev.  Robert  M. 
Hatch  of  the  Episcopal  Diocese  of 
Connecticut,  and  by  Director  Don- 
ald C.  Mathews  and  Park  Super- 
intendent Elliot  P.  Bronson  of  the 
State  Park  and  Forest  Commission. 
The  point  was  strongly  made  that 
park  and  forest  work  should  not  be 
combined  with  other  state  activities 
as  had  been  suggested  recently  by 
some  persons.  It  was  brought  out 
that  public  demands  require  in- 
creasing efforts  on  the  part  of  the 
Park  and  Forest  Commission  rather 


than  a  lessening  of  effort  which 
would  result  from  such  a  proposed 
reorganization. 

NEW  PUBLICATIONS 

State  Park  Statistics— 1953  was 
published  in  July  by  the  National 
Park  Service.  These  statistics  in- 
dicate a  continuing  increase  in 
financial  support  of  the  programs 
of  state  parks  and  related  recreation 
areas  and  an  increasing  use  of  these 
areas.  Attendance  increased  about 
10  million  to  an  all-time  high  of 
nearly  160  million  in  1953.  Total 
expenditures  increased  22  percent 
to  $49,565,425  with  an  average  of 
41  cents  of  every  dollar  going  to 
salaries  and  wages,  39  cents  for 
lands  and  improvements,  and  the 
remainder  to  supplies  and  equip- 
ment. Salaries  and  wages  showed 
lower  increases  over  the  previous 
year  than  did  other  expenditures. 
Revenue  from  operations  continued 
to  rise  reaching  $10,775,957,  an  in- 
crease of  15  percent  over  1952.  This 
revenue  equalled  20  percent  of  the 
total  expenditures. 

The  average  state  expenditure 
per  visitor  was  31  cents.  For 
operations  and  maintenance  alone, 
the  amount  per  visitor  was  19  cents; 
if  revenue  from  operations  f  is  de- 
ducted, the  amount  per|visitor  is 
12  cents.  Land  acquisition  dropped 
43  percent  during  the  past  year  to 
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20,991  acres  with  a  median  cost  of 
$168  per  acre. 

Trailer  Coach  Facilities,  a  57-page 
publication  of  the  National  Park 
Service  was  produced  in  June.  The 
author,  Wallace  A.  Johnson,  Land- 
scape Architect,  prepared  this  hand- 
book after  having  traveled  with  a 
trailer  to  national  park  and  monu- 
ment areas  during  the  summer  of 
1953.  Mr.  Johnson  mentions  that 
trailerites  have  been  using  camp- 
grounds designed  primarily  for  tent 
campers  ever  since  trailers  became 
popular  over  twenty  years  ago. 
In  the  national  parks,  all  are  free 
to  use  campground  facilities  as 
long  as  there  is  space  available 
regardless  of  their  means  of  camping 
and  this  has  caused  considerable 
inconvenience  to  both  campers  and 
trailerites.  Therefore,  various  im- 
provements in  design  and  operation 
of  campground  facilities  are  sug- 
gested to  better  serve  both  groups. 
In  addition,  plans  are  shown  and 
described  for  a  concessioner-operated 
trailer  court  separate  from  the 
campground.  Major  headings  in 
the  handbook  are  Design  and  Con- 
struction of  Concessioner  Trailer 
Courts,  Operation  and  Mainten- 
ance at  Concession  Trailer  Courts, 
Trailers  in  Campgrounds,  Limita- 
tions of  Trailer  Use,  and  Trailer 
Coaches  for  Employees. 

A  pamphlet  entitled  New  York 
State  Parks  Thirtieth  Anniversary 
commemorates  progress  of  the  state 
parks  in  New  York  since  1924. 
Beginning  with  a  general  summary 
the  pamphlet  follows  with  descrip- 
tions of  past  achievements  and 
future  programs  as  well  as  pictures 
of  current  activities  from  each  of 
the  ten  regions  in  the  State. 


Proceedings  from  the  Annual 
California  Recreation  Conference 
in  February  entitled  Recreation  in 
California  was  published  in  June 
by  the  California  Recreation  Com- 
mission. The  publication  includes 
reports  of  meetings  held  concur- 
rently by  the  Conference  and  the 
California  Society,  American  In- 
stitute of  Park  Executives.  Subjects 
such  as  "Cooperative  Development 
and  Operation  of  Park  and  School 
Areas,"  "Stimulating  Interest  in 
the  Out-of-Doors,"  and  "Develop- 
ments in  Day  Camping"  are  of 
special  interest  to  park  people. 

A  173-page  booklet  entitled  Con- 
servation Concern  for  Tomorrow,  a 
bulletin  of  the  California  State 
Department  of  Education,  was  is- 
sued earlier  this  year.  Its  subject 
matter  includes  a  definition  of  con- 
servation, a  review  of  the  park, 
water,  mineral,  agricultural,  forest 
and  wildlife  resources  of  the  State, 
the  importance  to  conservation  in 
handling  these  resources,  and  con- 
servation education  in  the  schools. 

One  chapter  entitled  "The  Prim- 
itive Scene — Aesthetic  and  Recrea- 
tional Living"  brings  into  clear 
focus  the  part  parks  play  in  the 
total  conservation  picture.  The  in- 
troduction, written  by  Newton  B. 
Drury,  Chief,  Division  of  Beaches 
and  Parks,  argues  for  a  state  con- 
servation policy  in  which  the  values 
of  areas  for  power  projects,  irriga- 
tion, lumbering,  grazing,  hunting, 
and  "recreational,  natural,  and 
aesthetic  values"  should  be  weighed 
by  an  impartial  non-partisan  board 
of  review  to  determine  their  best 
use.  He  closes  with  these  words, 
"In  reasonable  proportion,  some  of 
our  lands  must  be  maintained  with 
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all  their  beauty  and  significance 
unimpaired,  for  this  is  the  highest 
value  they  offer  mankind.  There 
are  some  things  that  cannot  be 
compromised." 

The  Athletic  Institute,  Chicago, 
Illinois,  has  produced  a  valuable 
book,  A  Brief  History  of  Parks  and 
Recreation  in  the  United  States, 
which  covers  a  wide  range  of  back- 
ground in  park  and  recreation  fields 
and  yet  is  condensed  into  128  pages. 
The  authors  Charles  E.  Doell, 
Superintendent,  Minneapolis  Board 
of  Park  Commissioners  and  Gerald 
B.  Fitzgerald,  Director  of  Recrea- 
tion Training,  University  of  Minne- 
sota, have  made  their  contributions 
in  two  distinct  portions  of  the  book, 
the  first  entitled  "Origin  and  De- 
velopment of  Parks"  and  the  second, 
"History  of  Recreation."  This  book 
will  be  of  value  to  great  numbers  of 
park  and  recreation  personnel  and 
students  throughout  the  country. 

Another  important  addition  to  a 
library  of  anyone  dealing  with 
recreation  problems  is  the  book, 
The  Recreation  Program,  also  pub- 
lished recently  by  the  Athletic 
Institute.  The  book  is  the  tangible 
outcome  of  a  gathering  of  exper- 
ienced recreation  executives,  educa- 
tors, and  leaders  held  at  the  Kellogg 
Center  for  Continuing  Education, 
Michigan  State  College  late  in 
1953.  Its  thirteen  chapters  include 
various  major  phases  of  recreation 
and,  of  foremost  interest  to  camp 
leaders  and  park  people,  is  the 
chapter  entitled  "Outdoor  Rec- 
reation." This  covers  topics  such  as 
outdoor  living,  outdoor  crafts, 
science  education,  nature  activities, 
leadership,  gardens — home,  school 
and  community,  and  many  other 
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allied  items  applicable  to  the  subject. 

ARTICLES 

The  importance  of  each  park 
employee  being  a  good-will  am- 
bassador to  the  public  is  stressed 
in  an  excellent  article,  "Necessary 
Attributes  of  a  Good  Park  Em- 
ployee" appearing  in  the  July  issue 
of  Parks  and  Recreation.  Every 
employee  hired  in  Detroit's  Depart- 
ment of  Parks  is  given  a  concen- 
trated course  in  public  relations  as 
well  as  in  job  improvement  and 
orientation.  The  results  of  this 
training  have  brought  many  favor- 
able responses  from  taxpayers  who 
have  been  benefited  by  the  polite- 
ness and  efficiency  of  the  park 
employees. 

Arthur  C.  Elmer,  Chief  of  the 
Parks  and  Recreation  Division  in 
Michigan,  writes  knowledgeably 
about  the  purpose  of  state  parks 
and  importance  of  providing  ade- 
quate support  for  them  so  they 
may  serve  the  public  well.  In  an 
article  "State  Parks:  Their  Needs 
and  Problems"  in  the  June  issue  of 
State  Government,  he  mentioned  one 
of  the  basic  reasons  for  establish- 
ment of  state  parks — increased  ur- 
banization. He  states  that  state 
park  systems  need  not  be  self- 
supporting  and  should  charge  only 
reasonable  costs  to  the  visitors. 
The  need  for  an  assured  amount 
annually  to  provide  adequately  for 
planning  and  for  construction  ex- 
tending over  several  years  was  also 
mentioned.  He  also  stressed  a  need 
for  foresight  in  acquiring  outlying 
lands  now  and  holding  them  until 
needed  which  prevents  having  to 
pay  excessive  prices  when  a  new 
industrial  area  develops. 
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NEWS  FROM  THE  STATES 
California.  A  survey  and  inven- 
tory of  the  state  park  potentials  in 
California  are  being  undertaken  by 
the  Sierra  Club.  Members  have 
been  asked  to  report  on  present 
state  parks  and  to  suggest  areas  for 
inclusion  in  the  state  park  system 
which  fit  into  the  following  cate- 
gories: "Completely  scenic,  pre- 
dominantly scenic,  predominantly 
recreational,  completely  recreational 
and  historical  monument."  The 
inventory  will  enable  the  club  to 
determine  more  readily  which  areas 
should  be  recommended  for  addition 
to  the  state  park  system  and  the 
urgency  of  the  acquisition  with 
emphasis  on  a  balance  between 
scenic  and  recreation  areas.  It  is 
expected  that  results  of  the  study 
will  be  made  known  late  in  the 
autumn. 

In  mid- June,  the  park  naturalists 
of  the  Division  of  Beaches  and 
Parks  in  California  met  in  Big 
Basin  Red  Woods  State  Park  for 
their  fifth  training  conference.  The 
meeting  included  discussion  of  park 
problems  at  all  levels  of  administra- 
tion and  techniques  for  successful 
naturalist  performance.  Chief  New- 
ton B.  Drury  said  that  an  under- 
standing of  basic  park  philosophy 
is  a  necessity  for  naturalists  since, 
without  it,  interpretation  of  the 
natural  features  of  parks  becomes 
mere  academic  biology. 

Work  on  the  3,000-mile  Riding 
and  Hiking  Trails  project,  author- 
ized by  the  1945  legislature,  which 
will  traverse  37  of  the  52  counties 
in  the  State,  is  progressing  steadily. 
Though  only  a  small  portion  of 
the  total  mileage  has  been  com- 
pleted, approval  has  been  given 


by  the  Division  of  Beaches  and 
Parks  to  master  plans  submitted 
by  28  of  the  37  counties.  After 
approval  of  such  plans,  the  Division 
proceeds  with  land  acquisition  and 
construction  and  will  be  responsible 
for  maintenance  and  protection 
except  where  the  trail  travels  on 
Federally-owned  areas.  The  route 
passes  through  a  variety  of  areas 
including  desert,  high  mountains, 
forest  grassland,  woodlot,  and  su- 
burban developments.  Ultimately, 
a  system  of  campsites  is  planned  at 
intervals  of  15  to  25  miles. 

As  a  result  of  considerable  pub- 
licity in  connection  with  the  ac- 
quisition of  the  2,155  acres  in  the 
Calaveras  South  Grove,  many  per- 
sons have  expressed  interest  in 
seeing  the  area.  However,  the 
Division  of  Beaches  and  Parks  says 
it  is  not  now  open  to  the  public  or 
even  accessible  except  by  means  of 
busy  private  lumbering  roads.  The 
condition  of  the  logging  slash  on 
bordering  lands  makes  the  fire 
situation  hazardous  until  adequate 
protective  measures  can  be  under- 
taken. The  problems  of  trail  de- 
velopments, road  access  to  the 
edge  of  the  area,  and  adequate 
personnel  will  be  worked  out  over 
a  considerable  length  of  time  before 
the  public  is  admitted. 

After  an  increase  in  the  park  fees 
which  became  effective  May  1,  the 
Division  of  Beaches  and  Parks 
tabulated  results  of  75  weekly 
ranger  reports.  Of  that  number, 
64  were  entirely  without  complaints 
regarding  the  increase  and  11  re- 
ports, or  15  percent,  were  in  some 
degree  unfavorable.  Since  statistics 
did  prove  that  the  use  of  facilities 
during  May  and  June  was  higher 
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in  1954  than  during  the  same 
period  in  1953,  the  Division  con- 
cludes the  rate  increase  has  not 
caused  a  drop  in  attendance. 

Some  time  ago  the  suggestion 
was  made  by  various  members  of 
the  Hearst  family  that  they  would 
like  to  see  the  Hearst  Castle  at 
San  Simeon,  with  its  furnishings 
and  works  of  art  and  its  gardens, 
preserved  as  a  State  monument 
and  a  memorial  to  William  Ran- 
dolph Hearst,  and  his  father  and 
mother,  U.  S.  Senator  George  Hearst 
and  Mrs.  Phoebe  Apperson  Hearst, 
all  of  whom  have  done  many  things 
for  the  State  of  California,  par- 
ticularly in  the  field  of  education 
and  the  arts. 

After  studying  the  property,  the 
California  Park  Commission  voted 
to  approve  its  inclusion  in  the  Cali- 
fornia State  Park  System,  if  the 
California  State  Legislature  would 
vote  a  similar  approval.  In  the 
1954  Session  of  the  State  Legislature 
a  resolution  presented  primarily 
by  Senator  A.  A.  Ehrart  and  As- 
semblyman Stanley  T.  Tomlinson 
was  passed  by  the  Legislature. 
There  was  one  opposing  vote  in 
each  house. 

As  matters  now  stand,  there  has 
been  no  firm  offer  of  the  property 
from  the  Hearst  Corporation  or  the 
Trustees  of  the  Hearst  Estate,  but 
informal  conferences  have  indicated 
the  intent  to  offer  this  property 
when  they  can  work  out  the  details. 

Three  hundred  acres  at  the  top 
of  the  mountain  where  the  Castle 
is  located  are  proposed  for  inclusion 
in  this  State  Historic  Monument. 
It  is  expected  that  the  Castle  will 
be  left  practically  as  it  is.  The  plan 
of  the  State  Park  Commission,  if 


and  when  this  becomes  State  prop- 
erty, would  be  to  organize  sight- 
seeing tours  under  guidance  in 
small  groups.  It  is  estimated  that 
the  annual  cost  of  operation  will 
be  well  over  $100,000  and  that  at 
least  at  first  the  income  to  be  ex- 
pected from  admission  charges  (ten- 
tatively set  at  $1.00  per  person 
plus  50c  for  the  round-trip  bus  ride 
from  the  State  Highway  to  the  top 
of  the  Mountain)  would  bring  in 
not  more  than  half  this  amount. 
This  net  cost  of  around  $50,000  or 
more  to  the  State  is  not  out  of  line 
with  the  cost  of  administering  other 
units  in  the  California  State  Park 
System. 

Maryland.  On  June  12,  Conrad 
L.  Wirth,  Director  of  the  National 
Park  Service,  handed  to  Governor 
Theodore  B.  McKeldin  a  deed  to 
4,446  acres  of  land  from  the  Ca- 
toctin  Recreational  Demonstration 
Area  near  Thurmont,  Maryland. 
With  this  addition,  the  acreage  of 
state  park  lands  in  the  State  has 
almost  doubled.  In  addition  to  the 
portion  given  to  the  State,  there 
remains  a  section  administered  by 
National  Capital  Parks  which  will 
be  known  as  Catoctin  Mountain 
Park. 

Michigan.  A  26,000-foot  bridge 
across  the  Straits  of  Mackinac 
connecting  the  upper  and  lower 
peninsulas  is  now  under  construction 
at  a  cost  of  about  $90,000,000.  When 
completed,  it  will  undoubtedly  re- 
sult in  a  much  greater  use  of  parks 
in  the  Northern  Peninsula.  Arthur 
C.  Elmer,  Chief,  Parks  and  Recrea- 
tion Division,  said  that  this  in- 
creased visitation  would  require 
that  more  beauty  spots  would  have 
to  be  opened  and  that  more  pro- 
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tection  would  have  to  be  provided. 

Minnesota.  George  H.  Crosby 
Manitou  State  Park  has  been  do- 
nated to  the  State  by  the  man  for 
whom  it  is  named.  The  park  con- 
sists of  3,220  acres  on  the  lower 
valley  of  the  Manitou  River  on 
the  scenic  north  shore  of  Lake 
Superior.  The  area  with  its  hills, 
water  falls,  lake  front,  and  beautiful 
ravines  is  considered  to  include 
some  of  the  wildest  and  most 
picturesque  scenery  in  northeastern 
Minnesota. 

New  Jersey.  Purchase  of  approxi- 
mately 6,000  acres  for  a  new  state 
park  near  the  Delaware  Water  Gap 
has  been  authorized  by  the  State 
House  Commission  at  a  cost  of 
$420,000.  The  area  has  four  and 
one-half  miles  of  frontage  on  the 
Delaware  River,  contains  three 
miles  of  trout  streams,  and  the 
130-acre  Sunfish  Pond,  a  natural 
lake  on  one  of  the  ridges  of  the 
Kittatinny  range.  It  is  being  ac- 
quired from  the  estate  of  Charles 
C.  Worthington,  founder  of  the 
Worthington  Pump  and  Machinery 
Corporation. 

New  York.  The  Long  Island 
State  Park  Commission  has  an- 
nounced the  recent  opening  of  the 
Captree  State  Parkway  across  Great 
South  Bay  on  Long  Island.  The  bay 
is  spanned  by  a  bridge  10,800  feet 
long  with  a  600-foot  center  arch 
providing  clearance  of  60  feet  above 
high  water  for  passage  of  boats. 
The  parkway  and  bridge  will  bring 
traffic  from  the  Southern  State  Park- 
way directly  to  Captree  State 
Park.  Facilities  at  Captree  State 
Park  have  been  enlarged  and  include 
a  basin  for  fishing  boats  and  a 
700-car  parking  field.  From  this 


basin  shuttle  ferry  service  to  Fire 
Island  State  Park  has  been  estab- 
lished, making  its  fine  ocean  bathing 
more  readily  accessible.  On  the 
high  dunes  of  Captree,  from  which 
there  is  a  fine  panoramic  view,  a 
second  parking  field  has  been  built 
with  a  picnic  area  provided.  No 
swimming  is  permitted  in  this  area 
because  of  strong  currents,  but 
enlarged  facilities  at  Fire  Island 
will  be  adquate  to  accommodate 
swimmers.  The  elaborate  system 
of  state  parkways  in  Nassau  and 
Suffolk  Counties  on  Long  Island 
extends  135  miles  and  all  but  23 
miles  are  open  to  traffic. 

Oklahoma.  The  anticipated  con- 
struction of  many  features  which 
will  improve  Boiling  Springs  State 
Park  has  been  announced  by  Ernest 
Allen,  Director,  Division  of  Rec- 
reation and  State  Parks.  The 
bubbling  springs  for  which  the  park 
was  named  and  which  were  pre- 
viously surrounded  by  wire,  will  be 
glassed  in,  and  a  huge  picnic  shelter 
will  be  built  over  them.  Further 
park  improvements  include  building 
and  remodeling  the  swimming  pool 
vicinity  and  hard  surfacing  of  the 
park  entrance  road. 

Oregon.  A  state  park  in  the  John 
Day  Valley  near  Picture  Gorge 
is  to  be  named  for  the  pioneer 
geologist,  Thomas  Condon.  Naming 
the  park  and  erecting  a  plaque  in 
honor  of  the  minister,  teacher,  and 
scientist  is  being  sponsored  by  the 
members  of  the  Geological  Society 
of  the  Oregon  Country.  Mr.  Con- 
don's early  determinations  regarding 
the  geological  history  of  Oregon, 
the  range  limits  of  ancient  mammals, 
and  other  important  research  still 
are  held  as  basic  truths  by  scientists 
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in  that  field. 

Tennessee.  Encouraging  response 
has  come  from  the  area  of  the  State 
around  Paris,  as  a  result  of  the 
opening  of  the  new  inn  at  Paris 
Landing  State  Park.  In  showing 
that  state  parks  attract  private 
development,  an  editorial  in  the 
Paris  Parisian  states:  "The  resort 
business  in  the  Paris  area  is  showing 
real  signs  of  having  picked  up  the 
momentum  that  will  make  possible 
tremendous  progress  in  the  next 
few  years.  Part  of  this  growth,  of 
course,  is  due  to  the  gradual  in- 
crease in  tourist  facilities  which 
has  been  given  a  tremendous  boost 
this  year  with  the  completion  of 
the  Paris  Landing  State  Park  Inn." 
This  development  is  both  providing 
additional  facilities  and  services  for 
visitors  while,  at  the  same  time, 
stimulating  the  economy  of  the 
entire  area  serviced  by  the  park. 

An  experiment  in  using  all-metal 
park  benches  built  at  the  State 
Penitentiary  will  be  tried  by  the 
Division  of  State  Parks  in  an  at- 
tempt to  beat  the  high  cost  of 
maintenance  and  construction  of 
wooden  ones.  The  first  state  park 
to  use  the  metal  benches  will  be 
Paris  Landing. 

During  the  winter,  the  lake  level 
of  the  sub-impoundment  at  Big 
Ridge  State  Park  was  greatly  re- 
duced in  order  to  rid  the  lake  of 
rough  fish  and  retain  in  it  only 
game  fish.  Sufficient  spring  rains 
to  fill  the  lake  did  not  materialize 
and,  faced  with  a  low  shore  line  at 
the  popular  swimming  area,  the 
management  used  two  six-inch 
pumps  on  barges  to  pump  in  water 
from  TVA  Norris  Lake.  The  pumps 
worked  on  a  twenty-four  hour  basis 


and  pumped  50  million  gallons  of 
water  from  Norris  Lake  into  the 
park  lake  in  time  for  opening  of  the 
swimming  season. 

South  Dakota.  Lands  surrounding 
the  6,000-acre  Angostura  Reservoir 
on  the  Cheyenne  River  have  been 
acquired  by  the  South  Dakota 
Department  of  Game,  Fish  and 
Parks  under  agreement  from  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation.  The  Na- 
tional Park  Service  will  cooperate 
with  the  State  and  the  Bureau  in 
preparing  plans  for  parks  and  rec- 
reation development. 

Texas.  A  50-year  lease  from  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  for  416  acres  on 
the  Dennison  Reservoir  area  for 
use  as  part  of  Eisenhower  State 
Park  has  been  accepted  by  the 
Texas  State  Parks  Board.  The 
Corps  also  granted  the  Board  a 
license  for  a  park  site  on  the  Tex- 
arkana  Reservoir. 

Frank  D.  Quinn,  Chairman  of  the 
Texas  State  Parks  Board,  writes 
that  Texas  is  progressing  slowly  but 
surely  with  regard  to  the  lodges  and 
cabins  to  be  built  at  Inks  Lake 
State  Park  and  other  Texas  parks 
with  revenue  bonds.  The  bonds 
have  already  been  sold  to  John 
Nuveen  and  Company  of  New  York 
and  Chicago  at  a  contract  price 
and  they  have  agreed  to  take  up 
$50,000,000  (4J^%)  depending  upon 
the  feasibility  report  which  is  now 
being  prepared  and  upon  a  favor- 
able decision  from  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Texas  validating  these 
bonds.  The  decision  is  expected 
sometime  in  October.  The  installa- 
tions will  comprise  14  completely 
air  conditioned  cabins;  a  lodge 
containing  102  guest  rooms;  various 
outdoor  facilities  and  such  resort 
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facilities  as  areas  and  courts  for 
outdoor  sports.  These  installations 
are  being  planned  for  four  different 
parks:  Inks  Lake,  Eisenhower  State 
Park  on  Lake  Texoma;  Whitney 
State  Park;  Atlanta  State  Park  on 
the  Texarkana  Reservoir.  In  each 
instance,  most  of  the  acreage  is 
being  leased  from  the  U.  S.  Army 
Engineers,  but  also  smaller  areas 
are  being  purchased  outright  in  fee 
for  the  permanent  buildings. 

Mr.  Quinn  made  a  talk  in  Austin, 
on  July  27,  to  the  Rotary  Club  in 
which  he  took  his  audience  through 
the  cordwood-coal-oil  lamp  stage  of 
Texas  State  Parks  to  the  modern, 
self-sustaining  tourist-hotel  era.  He 
writes  also  that  he  was  honored  in 
the  Big  Bend  National  Park  on 
July  28  by  being  made  an  "Honor- 
ary National  Park  Ranger." 

Virginia.  A  pilot  campaign  to 
reduce  litter  along  highways  has 
begun  in  thirteen  counties  of  north- 
ern Virginia.  One  hundred  18  x  24 
inch  signs,  erected  at  key  points 
by  the  Highway  Department  read: 
"Unlawful  to  Throw  Trash  on 
Highway,  Fine  up  to  $500.00."  An 
anti-litter  message  by  newspapers, 
radio,  film,  posters,  stickers,  and 
personal  efforts  of  campaign  workers 
in  these  counties  reached  a  wide 
audience. 

West  Virginia.  Progress  is  being 
made  at  Blackwater  Falls  State 
Park  toward  fulfilling  the  develop- 
ment plan.  (This  plan  appeared 
in  the  May  1954  issue  of  West 
Virginia  Conservation.)  Develop- 
ment of  parking  space  and  water 
and  sanitary  facilities  is  now  under 
way  as  well  as  construction  of  a 


lodge  and  cabins  which  is  being 
financed  from  revenue  bonds.  The 
Conservation  Commission  hopes 
that  this  pilot  development  will 
stimulate  tourist  industry  in  the 
region.  Under  the  same  bond  issue, 
15  cabins  will  be  built  at  Tygart 
Lake  and  10  additional  cabins  each 
at  Lost  River,  Cacapon,  and  Watoga 
state  parks. 

Wisconsin.  There  is  a  great 
need  for  additional  scientific  areas 
in  Wisconsin  according  to  J.  T. 
Curtis,  University  of  Wisconsin. 
The  State  now  has  16  such  areas 
which  were  designated  by  the  State 
Board  for  Preservation  of  Scientific 
Areas.  The  Board  which  was  set 
up  by  law  in  1951,  selects  areas 
necessary  for  scientific  research, 
teaching  of  conservation,  and  pre- 
servation of  rare  or  valuable  plants 
and  animals  and  whole  communities 
for  future  generations. 

The  Board  does  not  own  any  land 
nor  does  it  have  control  over  any, 
but  investigates  claims  of  scientific 
value,  land  ownership,  and  the 
guarantee  of  future  preservation. 
If  an  area  is  chosen  for  preservation, 
the  owners  are  approached  with 
suggested  management  practices 
which  will  save  or  improve  the 
initial  values.  Of  the  16  areas  so 
designated  thus  far,  seven  are  in 
state  parks  and  four  in  state  forests. 

Wyoming.  The  Wyoming  State 
Park  Commission  is  making  plans 
for  public  recreation  on  various 
reservoirs  of  the  State.  On  Buffalo 
Bill  Reservoir,  it  is  hoped  that 
private  capital  can  be  induced  to 
construct  tourist  cabins,  a  trailer 
park,  boat  docks,  and  a  restaurant. 
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The  Municipal  News,  published  by 
the  Municipal  League  of  Seattle  and 
King  County,  reported  in  its  July  17, 
1954  issue,  that  the  Washington  State 
Attorney  General  had  given  a  legal 
opinion  that  the  Board  of  County 
Commissioners  can  legally  establish 
different  minimum  lot  sizes  in  rural 
King  County.  This  opinion  removes 
the  last  major  legal  obstacle  to  the 
establishment  of  density  control,  as  part 
of  the  County  Comprehensive  Plan. 
The  Attorney  General,  referring  to 
different  minimum  lot  sizes,  declared: 
"It  is  our  opinion  that  such  restrictions 
would  be  valid,  where  reasonable  and 
based  upon  substantial  difference  in 
fact,  when  necessary  to  promote  the 
public  health,  safety,  morals  and  general 
welfare."  The  opinion  went  on  to  ex- 
plain that  before  a  density  control 
could  be  established,  a  comprehensive 
plan  would  have  to  be  adopted  by  the 
county.  According  to  the  Municipal 
News:  "To  date  the  county  has  spent 
nearly  $100,000  and  several  years 
working  on  such  a  plan,  therefore,  there 
appears  to  be  no  need  for  an  unreason- 
able delay  to  complete  development  of 
a  comprehensive  plan.  Completion  and 
adoption  of  a  zoning  code  is  necessary 
before  a  comprehensive  plan  can  be 
put  into  effect.  Completion  of  the  new 
zoning  code  has  been  delayed  pending 
a  decision  on  the  legality  of  density 
control."  As  defined  by  the  Municipal 
League,  "Density  control  would  author- 
ize different  minimum  lot  sizes  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  residential  zones  in  the 
county  .  .  .  Density  control  is  needed 
because  all  areas  have  a  limit  of  satura- 
tion, i.e.,  the  number  of  residents  that 
can  reasonably  be  accommodated.  The 
factors  governing  density  are  topo- 
graphy, soil  types  and  conditions  which 
affect  sewage  disposal,  structural  sta- 
bility of  a  building  lot,  road  networks, 
land  wastage  and  existing  land  use. 


Zoning  and  Planning  Commission  of 
Hopkins,  Minnesota,  a  small  city  of 
10,000  which  may  perhaps  grow  in  the 
next  quarter  of  a  century  to  25,000. 
Hopkins  is  to  be  congratulated  that  it 
has  a  planning  commission  and  that  the 
planning  commission  has  sought  good 
advice.  Apparently,  Hopkins,  which 
was  first  settled  in  1853,  about  a  cen- 
tury ago,  has  omitted  many  of  the 
mistakes  which  are  commonly  made  in 
American  towns.  Located  near  Minnea- 
polis, its  family  incomes  are  higher  than 
average.  There  are  no  slums  or  blighted 
areas.  Some  77%  of  the  occupied 
dwellings  are  owner  occupied.  Most  are 
single-family  detached.  Railroad  facili- 
ties are  reported  to  be  excellent.  There 
seems  to  be  no  lack  of  local  job  op- 
portunities. 

But  Hopkins  has  expressway  and 
traffic  difficulties  —  what  city  hasn't? 
These  have  led  Mr.  Segoe  to  recommend 
offstreet  loading  and  unloading  facili- 
ties, systematic  arrangements  for  short- 
time,  median-time  and  long-time  park- 
ing of  cars  adjusted  to  parking  meters 
and  on  well  located  lots  to  serve  the 
business  community. 

Mr.  Segoe  also  calls  attention  to  the 
lack  of  adequate  park,  playground  and 
school-yard  space.  Provision  for  out- 
door recreation  will  be  needed  even 
more  in  the  future  than  in  the  past. 

Hopkins,  already  a  better  than 
average  city,  can  now  become  a  model  of 
excellence,  with  adjusted  street  system, 
adequate  parking  areas,  expanded  rec- 
reation facilities,  revised  zoning  based 
on  a  comprehensive  land-use  map. 
There  is  no  reason  why  Hopkins  should 
not  become  a  model  city.  A  good 
example  for  the  legion  of  small  cities 
in  the  United  States  is  being  set  through 
this  1954  City  Plan  Report. 


Ladislas  Segoe  has  issued  a  two-  volume 
City    Plan    Report,    prepared    for   the 


A  record  public  attendance  at  recrea- 
tional areas  developed  at  reservoir  and 
lock  and  dam  projects  constructed  by 
the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  was  re- 
ported by  Major  General  S.  D.  Sturgis, 
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Jr.,  Chief  of  Engineers.  Attendance  in 
1953  totalled  41,301,398  visitor-days. 
Federal  law  provides  that  ready  access 
shall  be  maintained  to  the  waters  of 
Corps  of  Engineers  reservoirs  and  makes 
possible  the  active  participation  of 
State,  County  and  Municipal  agencies 
in  the  development  and  management 
of  these  reservoir  lands  which  can  be 
used  for  recreational  purposes.  Ac- 
cording to  General  Sturgis,  over  800 
leases  and  licenses  have  been  granted 
by  the  Department  of  the  Army  in  the 
Corps'  reservoir  areas,  to  States,  Coun- 
ties and  Municipal  Agencies,  whereby 
they  share  in  the  recreational  develop- 
ment and  in  maintenance  and  operation 
of  urgently  needed  recreational  facilities 
and  services  to  the  public. 


In  Berkeley,  California,  recently  Fre- 
montia  Park  has  been  voted  by  the 
City  Council  as  a  site  for  a  fire  house. 
Has  Berkeley  so  much  park  area  that 
it  can  afford  to  sacrifice  even  a  small 
park  for  a  building  site?  Was  any  com- 
pensation awarded  to  the  Park  Depart- 
ment for  purchase  of  other  park  land? 
With  our  rapidly  growing  population 
and  our  increased  needs  for  parks, 
parkways  and  playgrounds,  it  would 
seem  that  our  park  systems  are  being 
chipped  away  to  meet  demands  for 
traffic,  garages,  building  sites,  and  other 
uses  unrelated  to  parks.  In  another 
generation,  when  our  park  needs  be- 
come desperate,  it  will  be  hard  to  find 
open  spaces  for  parks. 


Inez  Robb  in  her  readable  column 
recently  remarked  anent  the  Hawaiian 
Islands  that  she  kept  trying  to  figure 
out  why  the  archipelago  was  so  lovely, 
aside  from  the  great  beauty  bestowed 
upon  it  by  a  profligate  nature.  But,  she 
said,  "The  moment  I  stepped  back  on 
the  mainland  the  answer  was  crystal 
clear.  The  wonderful  thing  about  the 
Hawaiian  Islands  and  their  charms  is 
that  you  can  see  them:  There  isn't  a 
billboard  anywhere!  This  is  a  sensa- 
tional development  to  an  American  who 
is  conditioned  to  great  scenic  or  historic 


Eoints  so  boxed  in  by  billboards  as  to 
e  virtually  invisible  expect  to  X-ray 
eyes." 

(Note:  I  remember  many  years  ago 
when  an  optimistic  advertiser  painted 
a  sign  in  huge  white  letters  on  Punch- 
bowl, which  is  the  backdrop  for  Hono- 
lulu. He  was  hailed  into  court  and  for 
weeks  he  was  seen  on  a  scaffolding 
busily  scrubbing  away  the  sign  he  had 
blithely  painted  overnight.  It  is  that 
law  and  that  spirit  which  have  kept 
Hawaii  free  from  outdoor  advertising. 
HJ) 


According  to  the  Richmond  Times- 
Dispatch  of  June  10,  the  Associated 
Clubs  of  Virginia  for  Roadside  Develop- 
ment may  press  for  a  model  conservation 
law  to  be  enacted  by  the  State  Legisla- 
ture. Representatives  of  the  Associated 
Clubs,  who  act  and  speak  for  80,000 
organized  Virginia  women,  are  studying 
a  "Model  State  Conservation  Act." 
Mrs.  John  H.  Babcock,  chairman  of  a 
special  committee,  has  been  studying 
the  model  drawn  up  primarily  with  the 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  in 
mind,  was  sponsored  by  the  Conserva- 
tion Foundation  and  the  University 
of  Pittsburgh's  School  of  Law.  At  the 
meeting  held  in  Richmond  on  June  9, 
Harold  J.  Neale,  Landscape  Engineer 
for  the  Virginia  Department  of  High- 
ways, told  of  plans  for  continuing  the 
"anti-Iitterbug"  campaign,  including 
the  distribution  of  stickers  to  school 
children.  At  the  meeting  also  Richard 
S.  Reynolds,  Jr.,  President  of  the 
Reynolds  Metals  Company,  was  spon- 
sored for  appointment  by  Governor 
Stanley  as  the  State  Representative  at 
large  on  the  Richmond-Petersburg 
Turnpike  Authority.  Mrs.  Warner 
Snider,  of  Leesburg,  was  elected  Presi- 
dent of  the  Associated  Clubs;  Mrs.  J.  L. 
Blair  Buck  of  Richmond,  first  Vice- 
President;  Mrs.  N.  C.  Baily,  Orange, 
Treasurer;  Mrs.  Babcock,  Correspond- 
ing Secretary;  and  Mrs.  Floyd  Yates, 
Powhatan,  Recording  Secretary. 


The    retirement    of    Dr.     H.    Paul 
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Caemmerer  on  June  24th  as  Secretary  of 
the  National  Commission  of  Fine  Arts 
calls  to  mind  his  interesting  experiences 
over  a  long  period  of  Washington's 
development.  He  has  seen  Greater 
Washington  treble  in  population  from 
475,000  to  1,500,000  during  the  32 
years  he  served  the  Commission.  Estab- 
lished by  Congress  in  1910,  it  was  a 
planning  commission  until  the  National 
Capital  Planning  Commission  was  estab- 
lished in  1926.  One  of  Dr.  Caemmerer's 
notable  accomplishments  is  the  volume 
which  he  prepared  in  1950  from  original 
source  material  on  the  Life  of  Pierre 
Charles  L' Enfant.  Information  con- 
cerning the  ancestry  of  L' Enfant  is 
from  original  sources  consulted  by  Dr. 
Caemmerer  during  the  course  of  re- 
search in  France.  The  book  is  monumen- 
tal work  and  covers  the  development 
of  the  L' Enfant  plan  for  Washington, 
as  well  as  L'Enfant's  influence  in  other 
cities. 


Secretary  McKay's  Office  has  been 
making  a  thorough  study  of  the  pro- 
posals for  development  of  expanded  all- 
year  use  facilities  in  Mount  Rainier 
National  Park.  Director  Conrad  L. 
Wirth  visited  the  State  of  Washington 
in  August  to  discuss  with  various  groups 
and  individuals  plans  and  objectives 
for  Mount  Rainier  development.  Di- 
rector Wirth  is  sincerely  desirous  of 
developing  the  park  for  greater  all- 
year  use  under  a  plan  which  will  preserve 
the  unique  park  values  for  which  the 
area  was  brought  into  the  National 
Park  system. 


Pearl  Chase,  through  the  California 
Conservation  Council,  is  distributing  a 
Roadside  Cleanup  Handbook  which  is 
the  first  publication  from  the  California 
State  Chamber  of  Commerce  Committee. 
In  it  are  many  helpful  suggestions  for 
participating  in  and  stimulating  activity 
along  the  lines  which  should  be  pushed 
by  public  and  private  agencies  and 
individuals.  Education  and  training 
are  important  and  the  problem  is  to 
inculcate  the  idea  of  good  manners  and 


the  Golden  Rule.  Cleanup,  outdoor 
good  manners  and  safety  education 
campaigns  are  very  closely  related. 
The  popular  Junior  Conservation  Pledge, 
as  proposed  by  the  California  Conser- 
vation Council  and  distributed  by  the 
thousands  throughout  the  State  of 
California,  is  as  follows: 

As  a  Young  American,  I  promise  to 
try  not  to  break  or  spoil  anything  with 
which  I  work  or  play.  I  will  not  throw 
paper,  candy  wrappers,  fruit  peel  or 
other  trash  on  sidewalks  or  roads,  in 
parks,  playgrounds,  lots  and  yards  — 
no  matter  whether  I  am  walking  or 
riding  in  a  car.  I  will  not  hurt  or  tease 
anyone  weaker  than  myself,  or  animals, 
birds  or  any  other  helpless  creatures. 

I  will  not  break  fences,  hedges,  trees 
or  flowers,  or  carve  or  write  my  name  or 
other  words  where  they  should  not  be. 
I  will  help  keep  my  own  playground  and 
yard  looking  clean.  I  will  be  as  careful 
of  other  people's  places  and  things  as  I 
would  like  them  to  be  of  mine. 

I  am  proud  of  my  Country,  my  State 
and  my  School  —  And  I  want  them  to 
be  proud  of  me. 


The  Saturday  Evening  Post  of  July  jrd 
carried  an  extremely  well  written, 
effective  article  by  Robert  M.  Yoder 
on  the  countless  chores  of  Conrad  L. 
Wirth,  Director  of  the  National  Park 
Service.  Entitled,  "Twenty-four  Mill- 
ion Acres  of  Trouble"  Mr.  Yoder  writes 
an  article  which  covers  the  wide  range 
of  Mr.  Wirth's  responsibilities  from 
the  care  of  the  White  House  in  Wash- 
ington to  the  monuments  and  parks  of 
the  entire  system  in  these  United  States. 
This  article  bears  reading  if  only  to 
understand  the  problems  which  beset 
the  Director  of  the  National  Park 
Service.  Don't  miss  it  —  you'll  have  a 
new  conception  of  the  responsibilities 
of  a  government  official  who  is  dedicated 
to  his  job. 


In  her  column  of  July  13th,  Mrs. 
Roosevelt  wrote  of  the  threat  to  the 
National  Parks  by  the  proposed  dam 
at  Dinosaur  National  Monument.  She 
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stated  that  she  had  received  a  com- 
munication from  the  Sierra  Club  and 
had  written  her  Congressman  protesting 
the  legislation  which  authorized  the 
dam.  She  quoted  from  the  Sierra  Club 
letter  but  added  this  bit  on  her  own, 
and  we  think  her  sentiments  are  worth 
reprinting: 

"Our  national  parks  and  our  natural 
resources  belong  to  the  people  of  this 
country  as  a  whole,  no  matter  in  what 
part  of  the  country  they  may  be  found. 

"The  whole  national  park  system  and 
state  park  system,  our  nationally- 
owned  and  state-owned  forests,  and  all 
of  our  natural  resources,  mean  the  future 
of  our  country.  If  they  are  wasted  or 
wrongly  used,  our  children  and  grand- 
children may  inherit  bare  mountains 
and  a  land  no  longer  able  to  support 
them.  Therefore,  anything  that  hap- 
pens in  any  of  these  areas  is  of  interest 
to  all  of  us." 


and  remailing  an  easy  matter  and  the 
return  postage  for  the  borrower  would 
amount  to  only  twenty  cents. 


Cape  Hatteras  National  Seashore 
Recreational  Area  is  now  the  subject  of 
a  recent  folder  published  by  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service  in  conformity  with 
the  descriptive  folders  on  the  areas  in 
the  National  Park  System.  This  na- 
tional seashore  area  abounds  in  history, 
geology,  bird  life.  The  outdoor  recrea- 
tional features  include  sport  fishing  and 
migratory  waterfowl  hunting.  The 
folder  describes  the  two  famous  light- 
houses in  the  Area,  one  at  Cape  Hatteras 
and  the  other  at  Ocracoke  Island.  Full 
instructions  for  reaching  the  Area  are 
given  and  a  fine  map  and  other  illus- 
trations whet  the  appetite  for  a  visit  to 
this  national  seashore  area  which  is 
truly  unique  in  the  Nation. 


The  Recreation  Survey  Report  for 
Baltimore  County,  issued  by  the  Balti- 
more County  Board  of  Recreation,  and 
reviewed  in  our  last  issue  announces 
that  a  number  of  copies  can  be  made 
available  on  a  loan  basis.  Copies  may 
be  borrowed  for  a  reasonable  period  of 
time  by  writing  to  Mr.  Hubert  Snyder, 
Director,  Board  of  Recreation,  34  West 
Chesapeake  A.  venue,  Towson  4,  Mary- 
land. A  special  carton  makes  mailing 


The  Alaska  Legislature  in  1953  passed 
an  Outdoor  Advertising  Act,  and  some 
sections  notably  Section  5  which  in- 
structs the  Alaska  Highway  Patrol 
(now  the  Alaska  Territorial  Police)  to 
remove  signs  in  violation  of  the  Act 
have  raised  some  questions.  The  Juneau 
Independent  of  June  17th  indicates  that 
the  legislation  is  being  challenged  as 
to  its  constitutionality.  If  the  Act  is 
upheld  it  will  go  far  toward  preserving 
the  beauty  of  Alaska's  roadsides. 


Oregon  Inlet,  on  the  Nags  Head- 
Hatteras  highway  of  North  Carolina's 
Outer  Banks,  has  a  new  ferry  boat.  It 
is  the  Conrad  Wirth,  named  for  the 
director  of  the  National  Park  Service. 


On  Saturday,  August  21  the  Southern 
Section  of  the  California  Chapter  of 
the  American  Institute  of  Architects 
met  in  the  Driftwood  Dining  Room  of 
Mission  Bay,  one  of  the  most  interesting 
developments  in  Greater  San  Diego 
which  has  been  piloted  by  Glenn  Rick. 
The  tables  faced  the  Bay  and  for  once 
great  picture  windows  disclosed  a  fine 
water  and  landscape.  Swimming  and 
water  skiing  presented  an  interesting 
exhibition.  But  the  program  under  the 
direction  of  Chairman  Willis  H.  Miller, 
was  even  more  stimulating.  Leo  Cal- 
land,  Director  of  Parks  and  Recreation 
for  the  City  of  San  Diego,  gave  an 
account  of  how  playground  and  rec- 
reation areas  were  located  in  harmony 
with  the  master  plan  and  how  they  were 
coordinated  with  Schools  throughout 
the  region.  Glenn  Rick  described  the 
progress  and  plans  of  the  Mission  Bay 
which  have  capitalized  the  very  fine 
natural  features  and  given  to  San  Diego 
a  unique  recreational  resource.  Kenneth 
Gardner  gave  an  amusing  and  stimulat- 
ing story  of  the  Torrey  Pines  Mesa 
Development.  There  was  lively  dis- 
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cussions  of  principles  and  their  applica- 
tion to  which  Gordon  Whitnall  con- 
tributed from  his  rich  experience.  When 
she  was  asked  to  say  a  word,  Harlean 
James  did  not  neglect  the  opportunity 
to  urge  the  conservation  of  park  areas 
protected  from  unrelated  uses  and  in- 
roads and  to  congratulate  San  Diego 
on  its  coordinated  program  for  parks 
and  playgrounds. 


The  Maryland-National  Capital  Park 


and  Planning  Commission  has  issued  its 
annual  report  for  1953-54.  A  well 
illustrated,  48-page  booklet,  describes 
the  set-up  of  the  Commission,  its  pro- 
gress in  a  land-use  map  of  the  Wash- 
ington Regional  District,  its  recent 
accomplishments  and  proposed  improve- 
ments, zoning  procedures,  subdivision 
procedures,  a  financial  statement  and  a 
valuable  list  of  the  Commission's  pub- 
lications, including  maps.  The  report  is 
available  at  the  Commission's  office  in 
Silver  Spring,  Md. 


Parking  on  Old  Capitol  Grounds  at  Frankfort, 
Kentucky,  "Unthinkable" 


By  TOM  WALLACE 


Believe  it  or  not,  Mr.  Ripley,  the 
government  of  Kentucky's  capital 
moved  recently  to  use  part  of  the 
grounds  of  the  Old  Capitol  at 
Frankfort  as  a  public  parking  lot! 

The  Old  Capitol,  whose  architect 
was  Gideon  Shryock,  is  one  of  the 
few  examples  of  distinguished  archi- 
tecture in  a  public  building  in  Ken- 
tucky. The  material  of  which  the 
building  was  made  is  noteworthy. 
It  is  a  variety  of  limestone  known, 
in  Kentucky,  as  Kentucky  River 
marble.  Frankfort's  Old  Capitol, 
built  in  the  first  decade  of  the  20th 
century,  completed  in  1929,  stands 
in  the  center  of  the  square  which 
was  dedicated  as  a  public  square 
when  General  James  Wilkinson  laid 
out  Frankfort  in  1786.  The  eight 
lots  of  which  it  was  constructed 
were  the  highest  ground  in  what 
then  was  Frankfort. 

The  Capitol  occupies  the  only 
verdant  space,  the  only  open  space, 
in  North  Frankfort,  the  older  section 
of  the  city. 

The  square  has  both  historic  and 
recreation  value.  Residence  sections 


of  Frankfort  now  extend  upon  the 
hilltops,  and  the  parking  problem  is 
difficult  because  the  business  center 
is  in  the  narrow  valley  where  the 
whole  city  was  expected  to  be  when 
it  was  planned  in  the  late  18th 
Century. 

The  Mayor,  Robert  C.  Yount, 
contended  that  "1,000  history- 
minded  citizens  ought  not  to  be 
allowed  to  impede  the  progress  of 
19,000  other  Frankfortians."  He 
held  that  a  parking  lot  in  one  corner 
of  the  grounds,  large  enough  for 
150  cars  would  not  mar  the  natural 
beauty  of  the  scene;  that  only  a  few 
of  the  thirty-five  old  trees  in  the 
part  of  the  square  which  was  needed 
for  parking  would  be  removed;  that 
the  State,  should  it  lease  the  ground 
to  the  city  for  $1  a  year  as  proposed, 
and  could  terminate  the  lease  should 
it  "ever  need  the  northeast  corner 
of  the  square  as  a  building  site." 

When  the  plan  became  known 
generally  through  publication  of  an 
article  by  the  Louisville  Times,  the 
Filson  Club  of  Louisville  protested, 
the  Governor  of  Kentucky,  Law- 
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rence  Wetherby,  said  he  at  first 
intended  refusing  unceremoniously 
to  entertain  the  city's  proposal,  but 
that  he  decided  that  it  should  be 
heard  courteously  and  appointed  a 
subcommittee  to  represent  the  State 
Building  Committee  of  which  he  is 
chairman. 

The  Kentucky  Historical  Society, 
occupying  the  building,  said  through 
its  president,  George  L.  Fowler, 
that  it  was  confident  that  the  State 
would  not  lease  the  grounds,  but 
that  if  it  should  begin  to  show  in- 
terest in  the  city's  proposal  the 


Society  would  oppose  the  city's 
plan  "with  every  means  at  its 
disposal." 

It  is  believed  popularly  that  the 
incident  is  closed.  To  a  few  Ken- 
tuckians  it  was  inconceivable  that 
such  a  means  of  partial  solution  of 
Frankfort's  parking  problem  would 
be  considered  by  the  municipality. 
To  a  majority  of  Frankfortians,  and 
Kentuckians,  the  discussion  was 
just  one  more  discussion  about 
means  of  providing  sufficient  park- 
ing space. 


No  Invasion  of  Cook  County  Forest  Preserve! 


The  Cook  County  Forest  Preserve 
Board  has  vigorously  opposed  a  plan 
of  the  Illinois  Toll  Highway  Com- 
mission to  locate  an  expressway 
through  Palos  Park  Forest  Preserve 
in  southwest  Cook  County.  The 
Board  acted  in  response  to  a  recom- 
mendation from  its  citizens  advisory 
committee  on  forest  preserves.  The 
letter,  signed  by  the  Chairman, 
Edward  E.  Brown,  charged  that  the 
toll  road  commission  proposals  are 
"highly  destructive,  unwarranted 
and  without  recognition  of  the 
meaning  and  purposes  of  forest 
preserves." 

The  Commission  proposed  that  a 
by-pass  around  Chicago  would  use 
2.5  miles  of  right-of-way  through 
Palos  Park.  When  Charles  G. 
Sauers,  Superintendent  of  the  Cook 
County  Forest  Preserve  District, 
objected  to  this  location,  the  toll 
road  engineers  proposed  a  location 
"even  more  destructive,"  which 
would  use  4.5  miles  along  Willow 
Springs  Road.  This  circumferential 
route,  sometimes  called  the  Kingery 


or  Tri-State  route  is  the  closest  to 
the  Loop  of  any  of  Governor  Strat- 
ton's  billion  dollar  toll  proposals. 

The  Board  has  consistently  and 
successfully  maintained  the  lands 
of  the  District  against  encroachment, 
dismemberment  or  any  form  of 
destructive  development.  The  Chi- 
cago Daily  Tribune  in  its  issue  of 
July  29th  printed  an  editorial  en- 
titled "Hands  Off  the  Forest  Pre- 
serve." We  reproduce  the  editorial 
here: 

"Members  of  the  Cook  county 
forest  preserve  board  have  found  it 
necessary  to  give  a  sharp  rebuke  to 
the  state  toll  road  commission  for  its 
proposal  to  run  a  highway  thru  one 
of  the  county's  finest  preserves,  in 
Palos  Park.  The  commissioners 
unanimously  endorsed  their  ad- 
visory committee's  warning  to  the 
toll  road  commission  that  the  con- 
struction would  not  be  permitted. 

"The  toll  road  in  question  is  in- 
tended to  conduct  traffic  around 
Chicago.  For  some  reason  the  pro- 
posed route  is  not  that  of  the  King- 
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ery  expressway  (III.  83),  which  was 
designed  for  the  same  purpose,  but 
follows  a  line  thru  the  Palos  preserve 
and  just  east  of  the  Cook-Du  Page 
county  line.  Of  two  routes  thru  the 
preserve,  the  advisory  committee 
commented  that  the  one  first  pro- 
posed by  the  toll  road  engineers  was 
destructive  of  forest  preserve  values 
and  the  alternate  suggested  later 
was  even  worse. 

"The  advisory  committee  noted 
that  where  the  proposed  route  de- 
parted from  forest  preserve  prop- 
erty it  would  traverse  and  destroy 
property  values  in  prosperous  su- 
burban residential  areas,  and  com- 
mented: The  proposals  of  the  toll 
highway  commission  are  highly 
destructive,  unwarranted  and  with- 
out recognition  of  the  meaning  and 
purposes  of  the  forest  preserves/ 

"We  are  not  disposed  to  sound 
any  tocsins  over  this  matter,  be- 
cause it  can  be  considered  as  closed 
by  the  forest  preserve  board's 
action.  Every  year  sees  attempts  to 
divert  forest  preserve  lands  to  other 
purposes,  and  they  are  almost  uni- 
formly unsuccessful,  thanks  to  the 
vigilance  of  the  advisory  committee 
and  the  support  it  gets  from  the 
elected  commissioners,  regardless  of 
party. 

"It  is  a  matter  of  some  concern, 


however,  that  the  state  toll  highway 
commission  should  come  forward 
with  so  ill-advised  a  suggestion.  It 
bespeaks  a  deficiency  in  engineering 
talent  or  a  substitution  of  political 
for  engineering  objectives." 

Our  congratulations  go  to  the 
Forest  Preserve  District  for  its 
tenacity  in  holding  to  its  policies 
and  protecting  the  important  area 
which  is  one  of  the  outstanding 
areas  of  its  kind  in  the  Midwest. 

Mr.  Sauers  reports  also  the  re- 
jection of  a  recent  suggestion  by  a 
committee  of  the  University  of 
Illinois  which  had  indicated  that 
the  wooded  area  and  surrounding 
property  in  the  Thatcher  Woods 
Forest  Preserve  was  its  first  choice 
for  a  four-year  state  university  in 
the  Chicago  area.  The  greater  part 
of  the  area  described  in  the  com- 
mittee report  is  forest  preserve  land. 
The  committee  stated  "Most  of  the 
area  is  unimproved  and  the  cost 
should  not  exceed  50  cents  a  square 
foot  as  compared  with  land  costs  in 
sites  within  the  city  running  as  high 
as  $20  a  square  foot." 

While  the  desirability  of  estab- 
lishing a  university  in  the  Chicago 
area  is  not  questioned,  Mr.  Sauers 
made  clear  to  the  committee  of  the 
University  that  Thatcher  Woods 
Forest  Preserve  area  is  not  for  sale! 


AMRO  Organized  and  Holds  First  Meeting 


The  Association  of  Metropolitan 
Regional  Organizations  (AMRO) 
which  was  organized  at  Columbus, 
Ohio,  May  16,  1954,  following  a 
meeting  of  representatives  of  eleven 
official  and  non-official  metropolitan 
regional  planning  bodies,  has  issued 
invitations  for  its  first  annual  con- 


ference on  September  25,  1954,  at 
the  Benjamin  Franklin  Hotel  in 
Philadelphia.  The  initial  meeting 
of  this  new  group  was  held  at  the 
invitation  of  the  American  Planning 
and  Civic  Association  and  the  pur- 
poses decided  upon  were:  (1)  to  act 
as  a  national  clearing  house  in  the 
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field  of  metropolitan  regional  plan- 
ning; (2)  to  sponsor  and  conduct 
periodic  conferences  for  citizens  and 
professionals  in  this  field;  (3)  to 
initiate  or  coordinate  research  on 
problems  of  metropolitan  areas  and 
to  make  the  findings  available  in 
suitable  form  to  persons  and  agen- 
cies holding  membership  in  the 
Association;  and,  (4)  to  assist  in  the 
creation  of  metropolitan  regional 
bodies  both  official  and  unofficial  in 
areas  where  there  are  now  none  and 
to  help  strengthen  the  programs  of 
existing  agencies.  Provisional  of- 
ficers of  the  Organizing  Committee 
are:  President,  T.  Ledyard  Blake- 
man;  Vice  President,  Henry  Fagin; 
Secretary,  Barbara  Terrett.  Fred- 
erick Gutheim,  who  called  the  meet- 
ing on  behalf  of  some  20  organiza- 
tions in  metropolitan  areas  through- 
out the  country,  acts  as  adviser  to 
the  Association.  Membership  a- 
gency  dues  are  expected  to  carry 
the  service  program,  but  for  pro- 
motional work  and  research,  out- 
side funds  would  be  sought. 

During  its  organizing  period  dur- 
ing the  summer,  APCA  served  as  a 
temporary  headquarters  for  the 
fledgling  group,  giving  its  facilities 
and  sponsorship.  Mr.  Blakeman 
has  expressed  appreciation  for  this 
interest  and  assistance  during  the 


summer  months  and  hopes  for  a 
strong  continuing  cooperation. 

The  meeting  which  AMRO  has 
called  for  September  25  will 
immediately  precede  the  National 
Planning  Conference  of  the  Ameri- 
can Society  of  Planning  Officials. 
At  the  morning  session,  at  which 
Mr.  Blakeman  will  preside,  two 
panel  discussions  are  scheduled  on 
the  subjects:  Making  Title  VII 
Work  for  Metropolitan  Planning 
and  Catching  Up  with  the  Custo- 
mers, Methods  and  Results.  At  the 
luncheon  session,  at  which  Henry 
Fagin  will  preside,  Frank  C.  Moore, 
President,  Government  Affairs,  Inc., 
and  former  Lieutenant-Governor 
of  the  State  of  New  York  will  speak 
on  "A  New  View  of  Planning  the 
Metropolis."  At  the  afternoon  ses- 
sion, a  Business  Meeting,  reports  will 
be  given  by  Chairmen  of  AMRO's 
Research  Committee,  Mr.  Fagin 
reporting;  Finance  Committee  with 
Paul  Oppermann,  Chairman,  and 
Committee  on  Constitution  and 
By-Laws,  with  Robert  Foeller, 
Chairman,  followed  by  an  election 
of  officers. 

A  newsletter  type  of  publication, 
Metropolitan  Planning  Notes,  No.  1, 
dated  August  30,  has  been  issued  by 
AMRO. 
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The  83rd  Congress  adjourned  August  20th.  Members  of  the  House  introduced  more 
than  11,000  bills  and  resolutions;  Senators  more  than  4,000.  Some  thousands  of  these 
would  have  affected  the  natural  resources  and  public  lands  of  the  Nation.  The  first 
session  saw  the  stockmen's  grazing  bill  (H.  R.  4023  and  S.  1491)  crushed  in  Committee. 
The  momentum  of  the  opposition  was  so  great  it  resulted  also  in  defeat  of  the  Aiken 
grazing  bill  (S.  2548)  which  had  the  endorsement  of  some  conservation  organizations. 
The  Aiken  bill  expired  in  the  House-Senate  conference  on  the  farm  price  support  bill  to 
which  it  had  been  attached  as  an  amendment  in  the  closing  days  of  Congress.  At  the 
behest  of  conservation  organizations,  amendments  to  protect  national  parks  were  added 
to  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  (H.  R.  9757-S.  3690)  which  provided  for  the  development  of 
atomic  power  for  industrial  and  domestic  purposes  by  private  enterprise.  The  Anderson 
Senate  amendment  provided:  "That  notwithstanding  any  other  provisions  of  law  such 
leases  or  permits  may  be  issued  for  lands  administered  for  national  park,  monument 
and  wildlife  purposes  only  when  the  President  by  executive  order  declares  that  the 
requirements  of  national  defense  make  such  action  necessary."  A  similar  amendment 
was  agreed  to  in  the  House. 

National  Parks 

Bills  enacted  into  law  by  the  83rd  Congress,  2nd  Session: 

S.  79.  Authorizing  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  cooperate  with  the  State  of  Ken- 
tucky to  acquire  non-Federal  cave  properties  within  the  authorized  boundaries  of  Mam- 
moth Cave  National  Park.  Approved  March  27,  Pub.  Law  No.  322 

H.  R.  4024.  To  change  the  name  of  Appomattox  Courthouse  National  Historic 
Monument  to  the  "Appomattox  Courthouse  National  Historical  Park."  Aproved  April 
15,  Pub.  Law  No.  334 

H.  R.  5529.  To  preserve  within  the  Manassas  National  Battlefield  Park,  Virginia, 
the  most  important  historic  properties  relating  to  the  Battle  of  Manassas.  Approved 
April  17,  Pub.  Law  No.  338 

H.  R.  6549.  To  provide  for  the  construction  of  the  Jefferson  National  Expansion 
Memorial  at  the  site  of  old  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  in  general  accordance  with  the  plan 
approved  by  the  U.  S.  Territorial  Expansion  Memorial  Commission.  Approved  May  17, 
Pub.  Law  No.  361 

H.  R.  1005.  To  authorize  the  establishment  of  the  Fort  Union  National  Monument 
in  the  State  of  New  Mexico.  Approved  June  28.  Pub.  Law  No.  429 

H.  R.  3986.  To  authorize  the  appropriation  of  additional  funds  to  complete  the 
International  Peace  Garden,  North  Dakota.  Approved  June  28,  Pub.  Law  No.  432 

H.  R.  8549.  To  grant  the  consent  of  Congress  to  the  Breaks  Interstate  Park  Compact 
between  Kentucky  and  Virginia.  Approved  July  27,  Pub.  Law  No.  543 

S.  J.  Res.  149.  Designating  the  month  of  September  1955  as  John  Marshall  Bicen- 
tennial Month  and  creating  a  commission  to  supervise  and  direct  the  observance  of 
such  month.  Approved  Aug.  13,  Pub.  Law  No.  581. 

H.  R.  6455.  To  create  a  National  Monument  Commission.   Cleared  Aug.  12. 

H.  R.  6814.  To  facilitate  the  acquisition  of  non-Federal  land  within  areas  of  the 
National  Park  System.  Cleared  Aug.  12. 

H.  R.  8205.  Authorizing  the  conveyance  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  Virginia 
Electric  and  Power  Company  of  a  perpetual  easement  of  right-of-way  for  electric  trans- 
mission line  purposes  across  lands  of  the  Richmond  National  Battlefield  Park,  Virginia, 
such  easement  to  be  granted  in  exchange  for,  and  in  consideration  of,  the  donation  for 
park  purposes  of  approximately  6  acres  of  land  adjoining  the  park.  Cleared  Aug.  16. 

H.  R.  8821.  Authorizing  the  exchange  of  lands  acquired  by  the  United  States  for 
the  Catoctin  Recreational  Demonstration  Area,  Frederick  County,  Md.,  for  the  purpose 
of  consolidating  the  Federal  holdings  therein.  Cleared  Aug.  11. 

S.  J.  Res.  147.  To  establish  the  Woodrow  Wilson  Centennial  Celebration  Commission. 

S.  3816.  To  authorize  the  replacement  of  certain  Government-owned  utility  facilities 
at  Glacier  National  Park,  Montana,  and  Grand  Canyon  National  Park,  Arizona.  Cleared 
Aug.  12. 
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H.  R.  4449-S.  1555.  These  are  the  bills  which  authorize  the  initial  phases  of  the 
Upper  Colorado  Basin  development  including  Echo  Park  dam  in  Dinosaur  National  Monu- 
ment. The  House  bill  was  stymied  in  the  House  Rules  Committee,  after  being  reported 
out  May  18th.  The  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Irrigation  and  Reclamation,  headed  by 
Senator  Eugene  D.  Millikin  (Colo.)  opened  hearings  on  the  Senate  bill  on  June  28th. 
These  hearings  were  concluded  July  3d.  On  July  24,  the  Senate  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs,  meeting  in  executive  session,  voted  to  report  favorably  S.  1555  with 
amendment.  On  Aug.  18th,  the  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill.  On  the  following 
day  the  bill  was  considered  and  Committee  amendments  were  adopted  but  the  bill  was 
put  aside  temporarily  for  the  consideration  of  other  legislation.  On  August  20th,  the 
Senate  resumed  consideration  of  the  bill.  Senator  Millikin  stated  that  postponment  of 
consideration  of  the  bill  would  be  postponed  to  the  first  of  the  next  Congress.  The  bill 
was  put  aside  for  consideration  of  other  measures  and  was  finally  supplanted. 


Federal  City 

Bills  passed: 

H.  R.  8097.  To  finance  a  program  of  public  works  construction  in  the  District  of 
Columbia.  This  is  a  10-year  public  works  program  at  a  cost  of  $305  million,  to  be 
financed  by  increased  city  taxes  and  assessments  and  a  boost  in  the  Federal  payment 
from  $11  million  to  $20  million. 

S.  3506.  To  repeal  the  act  approved  September  25,  1914  and  to  amend  the  act  ap- 
proved June  12,  1934,  both  relating  to  alley  dwellings  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  This 
law  which  set  a  deadline  on  occupancy  of  alley  dwellings  is  repealed,  thus  protecting 
homeowners  who  have  remodeled  slum  alley  dwellings  into  attractive  homes. 

H.  R.  1980  to  construct  a  bridge  over  the  Potomac  River  in  the  vicinity  of  Jones 
Point  passed  when  Senate  and  House  agreed  on  amendments  on  Aug.  17th.  Signed  by 
the  President  Aug.  30th. 

The  Senate  amendment  authorized  the  Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
to  construct  a  low  level  bridge  over  the  Potomac  River  from  the  vicinity  of  Constitution 
Avenue  to  the  Virginia  side,  such  bridge  to  be  constructed  north  of  the  Memorial  Bridge 
and  south  of  the  southern  portion  of  the  Theodore  Roosevelt  Island,  together  with 
bridge  approaches  and  roads  and  that  in  planning  such  approaches  the  Commissioners 
shall  consult  with  the  National  Capital  Planning  Commission. 

Officials  and  civic  leaders  were  generally  agreed  on  the  need  and  location  of  the 
Jones  Point  Bridge;  but  there  has  been  long  controversy  over  a  central  area  bridge  across 
the  Potomac  River.  Many  have  thought  that  another  bridge  leading  directly  into  the 
most  congested  central  area  of  Washington  would  add  to  the  delay  and  congestion  of 
motorists.  In  addition  the  proposed  E  Street  and  New  Hampshire  Avenue  Bridges  were 
opposed  by  the  Theodore  Roosevelt  Association  as  encroachments  on  Theodore  Roose- 
velt Island.  Either  of  these  bridges,  too,  would  have  caused  the  removal  of  the  lovely 
Titanic  Memorial  on  the  banks  of  the  Potomac. 

The  Compromise  24th  Street  Bridge  was  agreed  to  by  Senator  Francis  S.  Case, 
Chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia,  General  Louis  D. 
Prentiss,  Engineer  Commissioner  of  the  District,  Harland  Bartholomew,  Chairman  of 
the  National  Capital  Planning  Commission  and  Conrad  Wirth,  Director  of  the  National 
Park  Service  and  member  of  the  Planning  Commission.  The  general  location  was  later 
unanimously  approved  by  the  Planning  Commission  and  had  the  assent  of  such  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Theodore  Roosevelt  Association  as  were  immediately  available. 
Of  course,  it  is  evident  that  the  proposed  bridge,  crowded  in  between  the  Memorial 
Bridge  and  Theodore  Roosevelt  Island,  will  be  an  objectionable  intrusion  into  the  beau- 
tiful and  so  carefully  designed  composition  of  land,  water  and  monumental  memorials, 
in  which  the  Mall  now  finds  its  termination;  also,  that  this  bridge  will  not  provide  for 
the  great  volume  of  traffic  needing  a  river  crossing  down-stream  from  the  14th  Street 
bridge,  and  that  it  will  introduce  additional  traffic  into  streets  already  loaded  to  near 
their  capacity  and  in  a  direction  obstructive  to  the  north-south  traffic  flow,  calling  for 
expensive  construction  to  absorb  and  distribute  it.  Nevertheless,  this  24th  Street 
bridge  will  serve  as  an  additional  river  crossing  connected  with  the  proposed  inner  belt 
highway  and  is  certainly  less  objectionable  than  the  "E"  Street  bridge  originally  pro- 
posed. One  can  not  expect  a  compromise  to  be  the  best  solution. 
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When  he  signed  the  bill,  the  President  issued  a  statement  in  which  he  called  upon 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  recommend  executive  action  and  necessary  amendments 
to  correct  "defects"  in  the  new  legislation.  The  President's  statement  noted: 

"Title  I  of  the  enrolled  bill,  in  providing  for  the  construction  of  the  central  area 
bridge  by  the  Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  fails  to  provide  statutory 
recognition  and  adjustment  of  the  relationship  of  the  bridge,  together  with  its  approaches 
and  connecting  roads,  to  existing  and  potential  improvements  on  park  lands. 

"The  bridge,  with  its  high  traffic  volume,  will  have  a  serious  impact  on  some  of  the 
most  important  of  the  national  memorials.  It  can  affect  importantly  the  effectiveness  of 
the  memorial  concept  of  Arlington  Memorial  Bridge,  which  symbolizes  the  reunion  of  the 
North  and  South  and  provides  a  monumental  approach  to  Arlington  National  Cemetery. 
It  can  infringe  upon  the  Water  Gate  design  as  a  monumental  entrance  to  the  Mall  from 
the  Potomac  River.  Most  serious  of  all  could  be  the  effect  of  the  bridge  on  the  beautiful 
setting  of  the  Lincoln  Memorial. 

"In  order  to  minimize  the  possible  impairment  of  the  monumental  design  and  ar- 
tistic setting  of  the  Lincoln  Memorial  and  other  monumental  structures  in  that  area, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  should  continue  to  keep  control  and  jurisdiction  over  all 
park  lands  in  the  vicinity  of  the  bridge  except  the  actual  bridge  structure  and  the  road 
and  street  surface  between  curbs  necessary  for  maintenance  by  the  District  of  Columbia. 

"The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  also  should  be  authorized  to  approve  all  plans  for  the 
bridge  and  for  approach  roads  and  interchanges  at  both  ends  of  the  bridge  since  park 
structures  and  land  are  involved.  Trucks  should  be  prohibited  on  the  bridge  and  its 
approaches,  and  all  passenger-carrying  buses  now  utilizing  the  Arlington  Memorial 
Bridge  should  be  required  to  use  the  new  bridge  upon  its  completion." 

Housing 

H.  R.  7839 — S.  2938.  The  Administration's  Housing  Bill  was  signed  by  the  President 
on  August  2,  putting  into  effect  a  new  law  which  provides  for  35,000  public  housing 
units  next  year,  falling  short  of  the  4-year,  140,000  unit  public  housing  program  origin- 
ally sought.  Major  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  prevention  of  slums  and  urban  blight. 
New  assistance  is  provided  to  the  conservation  and  rehabilitation  of  housing  and  neigh- 
borhoods and  to  local,  regional  and  state  planning  to  assure  development  and  redevelop- 
ment of  communities.  (See  leading  article,  this  issue.) 

Department  of  Urbiculture 

H.  R.  10032  (Younger,  Calif.)  introduced  July  23.  Creates  a  new  executive  depart- 
ment in  the  federal  government  to  be  known  as  the  Department  of  Urbiculture.  The 
Department  would  be  headed  by  a  Secretary  and  Under  Secretary  and  four  assistant 
secretaries.  The  purpose  would  be  to  "develop  methods  of  dealing  with  pressing  social, 
economic  and  civic  problems,  growing  out  of  inadequate  knowledge  of  the  principles  of 
using  and  developing  urban  lands,  and  to  make  these  methods  available  to  the  people 
of  the  U.  S.  through  suitable  educational  programs.  The  functions  of  the  Housing  and 
Home  Finance  Administrator,  the  Federal  Housing  Commissioner  and  the  Public  Hous- 
ing Commissioner  would  be  transferred  to  the  new  Department.  Referred  to  House 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
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STRUTHERS  BURT  {1882-1954} 


It  is  with  great  regret  that  we 
report  the  death  of  Struthers  Burt, 
after  an  illness  of  several  months, 
which  occurred  at  Jackson,  Wyo- 
ming on  August  28th.  One  of  our 
most  distinguished  members,  his 
service  on  the  Advisory  Board  of 
APCA  during  the  '40s  highlighted 
the  roadside  improvement  program. 
His  passionate  interest  in  highway 
beautification,  restriction  of  out- 
door advertising,  National  Parks 
and  conservation  in  general,  all 
part  of  his  great  concern  for  the 
future  of  America,  and  his  eloquence 
on  these  subjects  contributed  in 
large  measure  to  the  effectiveness  of 
the  roadside  improvement  program. 
Whenever  he  spoke  at  a  meeting, 
it  became  a  notable  occasion. 

Mr.  Burt  was  graduated  from 
Princeton  in  1904  and  afterwards 


taught  English  there.  He  studied 
also  at  Munich  and  Oxford,  England 
and  received  the  degree  of  LL.D.  at 
the  University  of  North  Carolina. 
For  some  years  he  made  his  winter 
home  in  Southern  Pines. 

Novelist  and  historical  writer,  his 
best  known  works  were  "Powder 
River"  a  history  of  Wyoming; 
"Philadelphia,  Holy  Experiment" 
and  the  "Dairy  of  a  Dude  Wrang- 
ler." 

He  spent  his  vacations  when  a 
young  man  as  a  ranch  hand  and 
later  set  up  his  own  ranch  in  Jack- 
son Hole,  the  Bar  BC  Cattle  Ranch 
20  miles  north  of  Jackson. 

He  is  survived  by  his  widow, 
Katharine  Newlin  Burt,  also  a 
novelist,  one  son,  Nathaniel  Burt, 
also  a  novelist  and  poet,  and  a 
daughter,  Mrs.  George  Atteberry. 


TRACY  DEAVIS  leMAY  {1884-1954} 


The  death  of  Tracy  leMay  oc- 
curred on  July  28th  in  Toronto, 
Ontario,  Canada.  Internationally 
known  in  his  field  of  planning,  he 
was  Director  of  Toronto's  Metro- 
politan Planning  Board  at  the  time 
of  his  death.  A  member  of  the 
APCA  since  1936,  he  had  attended 
its  conferences  in  years  past.  A 
native  of  England,  he  spent  most 
of  his  life  in  Canada  and  his  service 
as  planning  commissioner  in  Toronto 
enabled  him  to  guide  that  city's  long 
range  development.  He  served  as 
first  president  of  the  Professional 
Town  Planners  Institute  and  also 
was  past  president  of  the  Associa- 


tion of  Ontario  Land  Surveyors. 
The  Toronto  Telegram  of  July  29th 
published  a  fine  tribute  to  him 
entitled  "Toronto's  Master  Planner" 
which  we  here  reprint: 

Forty-four  years  a  city  employee  before 
his  appointment  this  year  as  director  of 
the  Metropolitan  Planning  Board,  Tracy 
leMay,  who  died  in  hospital  yesterday, 
possessed  unique  knowledge  and  ex- 
perience in  the  planning  field.  When  the 
city's  planning  department  was  established 
in  1931,  Mr.  leMay  became  commissioner. 
From  1937  to  1942  he  was  city  traffic 
engineer.  In  1946  he  became  director  of 
the  city  and  Toronto- York  planning  boards. 
He  was  co-author  of  the  city's  zoning  by- 
law and  formulated  the  master  plan  of 
1949.  An  economic  depression  and  a  war 
held  up  many  of  the  projects  planned  by 
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the    department,    but   others    have    been 
implemented  or  are  in  process. 

As  secretary-treasurer  of  the  city  plan- 
ning board  and  a  member  of  the  city's 
committee  of  adjustment  on  the  zoning 
bylaw,  Mr.  leMay  was  retaining,  under 
persuasion,  positions  he  had  desired  to 
relinquish.  He  had  begun  to  formulate  a 
master  plan  for  Metro,  but  had  indicated 
that  his  tenure  as  director  should  be 
viewed  as  temporary.  An  assistant  and 
potential  successor,  Murray  Jones,  was 


named  this  month. 

Because  of  his  special  experience,  Mr. 
leMay  was  a  valued  member  of  numerous 
engineering  and  planning  bodies  through- 
out North  America.  Mayor  Saunders 
praises  his  work  as  that  of  a  "conscientious 
official  and  administrator."  Only  a  few 
weeks  ago  The  Telegram  had  occasion  to 
pay  tribute  to  him  as  a  faithful  civic 
servant.  Of  Mr.  leMay  it  can  be  said 
that  much  of  what  he  envisioned  will  yet 
arise  upon  foundations  well  and  truly  laid. 


BLANCHE  CECILIA  HOWLETT 


Miss  Blanche  Hewlett  died  in 
Washington  on  June  17th.  Long  a 
member  of  the  APCA,  she  had 
served  on  the  Committee  of  100 
on  the  Federal  City  since  its  for- 
mation in  1924.  She  became  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  in- 
vitation of  Frederic  A.  Delano,  the 
first  Chairman.  She  served  on  the 
Committee's  original  Committee  on 
Forest  and  Park  Reserves  and  was 
always  an  ardent  supporter  of  the 
preservation  of  street  and  park  trees 


of  the  Capital.  She  began  her 
career  in  government  work  as  a 
Treasury  Department  statistical 
clerk  at  the  age  of  19,  and  retired 
in  1944  from  the  U.  S.  Tariff  Com- 
mission after  46  years  of  continuous 
government  service.  The  author  of 
numerous  works  of  poetry,  her 
poems  had  appeared  in  at  least  10 
anthologies,  many  magazines  and 
newspapers.  Her  death  at  the  age 
of  75  occurred  after  a  long  illness. 


ROBERT  M.  W  ATKINS 


The  sudden  death  of  Robert  M. 
Watkins  of  Prince  Georges  County, 
Maryland,  First  Chairman  of  the 
Maryland  National  Capital  Park 
and  Planning  Commission,  occurred 
on  July  5th.  Also  first  chairman  of 
the  National  Capital  Regional  Plan- 
ning Council,  he  sought  to  con- 
centrate attention  on  area  develop- 


ment projects  in  cooperation  with 
other  planning  groups.  He  was 
effective  in  working  for  the  circum- 
ferential route  plan  around  the  city 
as  well  as  in  promoting  the  idea  of 
the  Jones  Point  bridge,  a  reality 
today  through  the  recent  act  of 
Congress.  The  Greater  Washington 
area  has  suffered  a  loss  in  his  death. 
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The  J.  C.  Nichols  Foundation  Award 
1954-1955 


The  J.  C.  Nichols  Foundation 
of  the  Urban  Land  Institute  will 
offer  a  grant-in-aid  in  the  amount 
of  $2,000  to  be  awarded  during  the 
Spring  of  1955,  for  research  to  be 
carried  on  during  the  academic  year 
1955-56  at  Georgia  Institute  of 
Technology. 

The  competition  is  open  to  any 
man  or  woman  who  has  been  ad- 
mitted to  the  Graduate  Division 
of  Georgia  Institute  of  Technology 
for  study  during  the  academic 
year  1955-56  in  Architecture,  City 
Planning,  Civil  Engineering,  or  In- 
dustrial Management. 

A  faculty  committee  of  Georgia 
Institute  of  Technology  will  nom- 
inate candidates  for  the  award  based 
upon  the  submission  of  an  outline 
of  research  aimed  at  producing  a 
better  understanding  of  the  problems 
of  urban  growth  and  development. 
The  following  are  the  general  sub- 
jects within  which  a  student  may 
develop  a  specific  research  topic: 

1.  Potential  Effects  of  Technolo- 
gical and  Social  Change  upon  Urban 
Communities. 

2.  Securing  Effective  Citizen  Par- 
ticipation in  Urban  Planning. 

3.  Methods    of    Enhancing    the 
Economic  Base  of  an  Urban  Com- 
munity. 

4.  Governmental  Organization  of 
Metropolitan  Areas. 

5.  Urban  Growth  Problems. 

6.  Problems  of  the  Central  Bus- 
iness District. 

7.  A    Program    for    Urban    Re- 
development,    Rehabilitation     and 
Conservation. 


8.  Transportation   Developments 
and    Their     Influence     on     Urban 
Communities. 

9.  The  Effect  of  Zoning  on  Land 
Values. 

10.  New  Techniques  of  Zoning  or 
Zoning  Administration. 

11.  Recent    Advances    in    Land 
Subdivision  Design  and  Control. 

12.  Long-range   Programming  of 
Public  Works  and  Capital  Expendi- 
ture Budgeting. 

13.  Urban   Sanitation,    Including 
Multipurpose    Use    of   Streams    in 
Urban  Areas. 

14.  Hydrology  of  Urban  Water- 
sheds. 

15.  Foundation     Conditions  as 
They  Affect  Urban  Development. 

16.  The  Noise  Problem  in  Urban 
Areas. 

Research  topics  in  other  aspects 
of  community  development  may  be 
approved  by  the  faculty  committee. 

Each  candidate  for  the  award 
is  required  to  submit  to  the  J.  C. 
Nichols  Memorial  Award  Com- 
mittee of  Georgia  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, Howard  K.  Menhinick, 
Chairman,  225  North  Avenue,  N.W. 
Atlanta,  Georgia,  not  later  than 
March  15,  1955,  the  following  docu- 
ments : 

1.  A    specific    research    proposal 
which    will    include    a   preliminary 
outline,  an  explanation  of  the  pro- 
posed method  of  accomplishing  the 
project,  and  a  proposed  time  sche- 
dule   for    the    completion    of   the 
various  phases  of  the  project. 

2.  A  brief  biographical  sketch. 

3.  Evidence  either  of  (a)  current 
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enrollment  in  Georgia  Institute 
of  Technology  in  the  Graduate 
Division  in  Architecture,  City  Plan- 
ning, Civil  Engineering,  or  In- 
dustrial Management  or  (b)  admis- 
sion by  Georgia  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology to  the  Graduate  Division  in 
one  of  the  above  programs  for  the 
summer  quarter  of  1955.  In  either 
of  the  above  cases,  the  committee 


will  have  available  and  will  review 
the  transcript  of  the  applicant's 
academic  credits. 

Any  man  or  woman  who  wishes 
to  become  a  candidate  for  the  J.  C. 
Nichols  Memorial  Award  is  re- 
quested to  advise  the  Chairman  of 
the  Award  Committee  at  an  early 
date. 


Book  Reviews 


Civic  EDUCATION  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 
A  Directory  of  Organizations,  1954. 
Compiled  by  Robert  Horwitz  and  Carl 
Tjerandsen  and  the  staff  of  the  University 
of  Chicago  Committee  on  Education  for 
American  Citizenship.  The  University  of 
Chicago,  Chicago,  III.  1954. 

This  is  an  important  and  useful 
directory  of  organizations  engaged 
in  civic  education.  In  collecting 
and  preparing  data  for  this  directory 
three  major  concerns  have  been 
kept  foremost  in  mind.  First,  the 
attempt  has  been  made  to  organize 
the  material  along  functional  lines; 
second,  the  broadest  coverage  con- 
sistent with  a  reasonable  definition 
of  civic  education  has  been  sought; 
and  finally,  in  the  description  of 
programs  the  attempt  has  been 
made  to  present  briefly  the  relevant 
aspects  of  both.  It  is  intended  that 
the  directory  will  be  kept  up  to 
date  through  revised  editions  when 
demand  justifies. 

PLANNING  RESIDENTIAL  SUBDIVISIONS. 
By  V.  Joseph  Kostka.  Foreword  by  John 
A.  Russell.  Distributed  by  the  University 
of  Manitoba,  Winnipeg,  Manitoba,  Can- 
ada. Sponsored  by  the  Appraisal  Institute 
of  Canada.  127  pp.  $3.50. 

The  author  joined  the  staff  of  the 
School  of  Architecture  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Manitoba  some  years 
ago  and  has  been  aware  of  the  need 
for  a  book  of  this  type  written  in 


and  for  Canada.  The  book  is  not  a 
home  study  course,  neither  is  it 
intended  as  an  exhaustive  treatise 
on  the  subject.  It  analyzes  for  the 
busy  practitioner  the  survey,  de- 
sign, and  development  of  residen- 
tial sites  and  enlightens  the  reader 
through  discussion  and  exposition. 
As  an  architect-engineer  at  the 
University  of  Prague  and  as  a  city 
planner  at  the  School  of  Planning 
in  London,  the  writer  has  presented 
the  results  of  his  research  and 
practical  experience  in  the  field. 

APPLIED  FOREST  MANAGEMENT.  By  Paul 
E.  Bruns.  Including  a  Chapter  on  Road 
Location  by  Thomas  A.  Walbridge,  Jr., 
Missoula,  Montana.  $5.00. 

This  is  the  first  technical  book  on 
forest  management  that  deals  with 
forest  land  use  coordination  in 
detail.  The  subject  of  forest  manage- 
ment is  discussed  for  all  foresters 
and  the  author  states  that  he  hopes 
the  late  developments  presented 
will  assist  in  the  constant  quest  for 
more  economical  and  efficient  forest 
management.  The  reader  will 
find  this  a  book  of  attitudes, 
principles  and  details.  The  author 
has  an  appreciation  of  the  role  of 
management  and  its  relation  to 
knowledge  of  technical  forestry 
skills,  and  he  believes  that  the  field 
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of  forest  education  should  develop 
the  practicing  forester's  concept  of 
forest  management. 

GUIDE  TO  COMMUNITY  ACTION.  By  Mark 
S.  Matthews.  Harper  and  Brothers,  1954. 
$4.00. 

This  is  a  sourcebook  for  citizen 
volunteers.  The  author  describes 
procedures  for  developing  an  effec- 
tive community  organization.  He 
also  offers  plans  for  a  wide  variety 
of  service  projects  with  detailed 
information  concerning  where  vol- 
unteers may  turn  for  materials, 
guidance  and  help.  Here  are  specific 
suggestions  for  community  programs 
on  a  diversity  of  subjects.  The 
appendix  contains  a  concise  guide 
to  parliamentary  procedure  as  well 
as  a  short  introduction  to  effective 
speech  for  group  leadership.  The 
author  is  a  practicing  attorney,  a 
former  national  president  of  the 
Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce  and 
is  currently  the  Chairman  of  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  Green- 
wich, Connecticut,  Chamber  of 
Commerce.  Of  particular  interest 
to  readers  are  the  Chapters  "Com- 
munity Development"  which  re- 
views problems  of  planning,  traffic 
control,  and  housing;  and  "Munici- 
pal Government".  Both  of  these 
chapters  outline  a  record  of  citizen 
group  achievement  and  suggest 
practical  action  procedures  based 
upon  accomplishment  in  hundreds 
of  towns  and  cities. 

DIRECTORY  OF  NATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS 
FOR  RECREATION.  Department  of  the 
Air  Force.  Personnel  Services.  May  1954. 

A  listing  of  national  organizations 
offering  facilities  and  services  for 
recreation  available  for  the  develop- 
ment and  improvement  of  leisure- 


time  programs,  this  Manual  is  a 
source  reference  of  value  in  the 
initiation  and  promotion  of  pro- 
grams both  for  civilian  and  military 
elements  in  a  community.  It 
supersedes  AFL  34-3,  dated  Sept. 
15,  1952. 

ANIMALS  OF  THE  SOUTHWEST  DESERTS. 
By  George  Olin.  Illustrated  by  Jerry  C. 
Cannon.  The  Southwestern  Monuments 
Association.  112  pages.  $1.00.  (May  be 
obtained  from  Box  1562,  Gila  Pueblo, 
Globe,  Arizona.) 

No.  8  in  the  popular  series  en- 
titled "Animals  of  the  Southwest 
Deserts".  This  is  the  first  of  a 
pair  of  books  which  will  cover  all 
of  the  animals  of  the  southwest 
desert.  It  includes  full  descriptions 
and  observations  on  the  life  habits 
of  54  species  of  the  Lower  Sonoran 
Deserts.  The  second  book  to  be 
issued  in  about  a  year  will  be  on 
the  animals  of  the  higher  elevations 
of  the  southwest.  Fifty-seven  draw- 
ings of  the  animals  and  17  drawings 
of  their  tracks,  with  small  maps  to 
supply  pertinent  information,  a 
special  double-page  life  zone  map, 
and  a  table  of  the  occurrences  of 
the  described  species  in  the  Na- 
tional Park  and  Monument  areas 
in  the  southwest,  complete  the 
book. 

COMMITTEE  COMMON  SENSE.  By  Audrey 
R.  and  Harleigh  B.  Trecker.  William 
Morrow  and  Co.,  425  Fourth  Ave.,  New 
York  16,  N.  Y.  $2.50. 

If  you  are  one  of  the  millions 
involved  in  group  activity  through 
committee  procedure,  this  book 
is  for  you.  Readers  are  taken 
through  the  committee  experience 
from  the  time  the  members  are 
appointed  to  the  moment  when  its 
work  is  completed.  Special  attention 
is  given  to  the  job  of  the  chairman. 
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Questions  are  answered  to  show  how 
to  avoid  the  frustration  of  badly 
organized  committees.  This  is  the 
Who,  Why,  When  and  What  of 
successful  committees. 

INDUSTRIAL  SITE  SELECTION.  Burlington 
Co.,  N.  J. — A  Case  Study  of  Existing  and 
Potential  Industrial  Location.  By  Gerald 
Breese.  The  Bureau  of  Urban  Research, 
Princeton  University,  Princeton,  N.  J. 
1954.  $2.00. 

The  study  was  sponsored  by  the 
Burlington  County  Development 
Committee,  but  the  report  was 
prepared  independently  by  the 
author.  His  objective  was  to 
assess  the  characteristics  and  im- 
portance of  selected  factors  affecting 
industrial  location  with  special  ref- 
erence to  both  existing  and  potential 
industrial  land  use  in  Burlington 
County,  N.  J.  The  entire  County 
is  the  area  covered  in  this  study  with 
emphasis  placed  on  the  county's 
particular  area  of  greatest  concen- 
tration of  industrial  activity,  Bor- 
dentown  Township,  Palmyra  Bor- 
ough, Mt.  Laurel  and  Chesterfield 
Townships.  Attention  has  been 
focused  on  the  special  situation  of 
the  area  which  is  between  the 
Philadelphia-Camden  and  Trenton 
industrial  areas,  and  that  it  is  a 
relatively  undeveloped  segment  of 
the  industrial  axis  extending  from 
New  England  to  Maryland,  in  the 
midst  of  an  enormous  market. 
Implying  that  the  Burlington  area 
is  a  relatively  favorable  position  as 
a  potential  industrial  area,  the 


author  analyzes  the  factors  so  that 
Burlington  County  will  be  prepared 
to  deal  intelligently  with  them.  It 
is  thought  that  steps  should  be 
taken  to  formulate  throughout  the 
area  the  best  possible  land  use 
policy.  It  is  believed  that  advan- 
tages could  be  gained  by  the  support 
of  well  administered  and  expertly 
staffed  industrial  development  com- 
missions or  their  counterparts.  The 
desirability  of  stock-taking  in  the 
sense  of  getting  a  complete  picture 
of  pertinent  data,  including  an 
inventory  of  potential  sites  and 
their  characteristics  is  indicated 
as  the  minimum  step  to  be  embarked 
upon  immediately.  The  buttressing 
and  coordinating  of  these  operations 
via  the  inauguration  and  activation 
of  existing  zoning  ordinances  might 
profitably  follow  the  stock-taking 
and  decisions  as  to  land  use  policy. 
The  utility  of  county  and  municipal 
planning  commissions,  properly 
staffed,  is  obvious.  This  is  a  study 
of  importance  for  those  who  would 
avoid  haphazard  industrial  develop- 
ment and  permit  an  intelligently 
channeled  expansion. 

Three  important  books  of  recent 
publication  which  present  various 
conservation  problems  are  Harrison 
Brown's  The  Challenge  of  Mans 
Future  (Viking  Press,  N.  Y.,  1954), 
Fairfield  Osborn's  The  Limits  of 
the  Earth  (Little,  Brown,  Boston, 
1953),  and  Durward  Allen's  Our 
Wildlife  Legacy  (Funk  &  Wagnalls, 
N.  Y.  1954). 
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MAKING  GOOD  COMMUNITIES  BETTER. 
Revised.  By  Irwin  T.  Sanders,  Uni- 
versity of  Kentucky  Press,  Lexington, 
Kentucky,  1953.  197  pp.  $2.50. 

A  MODEL  COUNTY  AND  MUNICIPAL  BOND 
LAW.  Prepared  by  Committee  on  a 
Program  of  Model  Fiscal  Legislation 
for  Local  Governments,  National  Mu- 
nicipal League,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  54  pp. 
$1.00. 

THE  GENESIS  OF  MODERN  BRITISH  TOWN 
PLANNING.  By  William  Ashworth. 
Routledge  &  Paul,  London,  1954. 

MUNICIPAL  YEAR  BOOK,  1954.  Inter- 
national City  Managers'  Association, 
1313  East  60th  St.,  Chicago  37,  III. 
613pp.  $10.00. 

ANNEXATION?  INCORPORATION?  A  GUIDE 
FOR  COMMUNITY  ACTION.  By  Stanley 
Scott.  Bureau  of  Public  Administration, 
University  of  California,  Berkeley  4, 
1954.  163  pp.  $1.50. 

GUIDE  TO  COMMUNITY  ACTION:  A  Source- 
book  for  Citizen  Volunteers.  By  Mark 
S.  Matthews.  Harper  &  Brothers. 
49  East  33  Street,  New  Ycrk  16.  1954. 
434pp.  $4.00. 

GUIDEBOOK  FOR  COMMUNITY  INDUSTRIAL 
DEVELOPMENT.  Department  of  Busi- 
ness Development,  555  Wabasha  BIdg., 
St.  Paul  2,  1954.  17  pp. 

AIR  POLLUTION  ABATEMENT  MANUAL. 
Manufacturing  Chemists'  Association, 
Inc.,  1625  Eye  St.  N.W.,  Washington  6, 
D.  C.  1954.  Single  copy  free  to  official 
in  direct  charge  of  air  pollution  control; 
to  others  $6.00. 

ANCHORAGE  PARKING  SURVEY.  City  Plan- 
ning Commission,  P.  O.  Box  400, 
Anchorage,  Alaska,  1954.  36  pp. 

BUSINESSMEN'S  CONFERENCE  ON  URBAN 
PROBLEMS,  SAN  DIEGO,  1954.  A  brighter 
future  for  American  cities.  Washington 
D.  C.,  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the 
U.  S.,  1954.  149  pp. 

THE  NATIONAL  PARKS:  WHAT  THEY 
MEAN  TO  You  AND  ME.  By  Freeman 
Tilden,  Alfred  A.  Knopf,  Inc.,  New 
York,  1954.  324  pp.  Paper  bound, 
$1.00.  (May  be  ordered  direct  from 
APCA). 

THE  FIRST  BOOK  OF  CONSERVATION.  By 
F.  C.  Smith.  Franklin  Watts,  New 
York,  1954.  $1.75. 

TRANSPORTATION  AND  THE  GROWTH  OF 
CITIES.  By  Harlan  W.  Gilmore.  The 
Free  Press,  Glencoe,  III.,  1954.  170  pp. 
bibliography.  $3.00. 


BUILDING  A  BETTER  HOME  TOWN.  A 
Program  of  Community  Self-Analysis 
and  Self-Help.  By  H.  Clay  Tate, 
Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York  16, 
N.  Y.,  1954.  236  pp.  $3.50. 

THE  CITY  FIGHTS  BACK:  A  Nation-wide 
Survey  of  What  Cities  are  Doing  to 
Keep  Pace  with  Traffic,  Zoning,  Shifting 
Population,  Smoke,  Smog  and  Other 
Problems.  Narrated  and  Edited  by 
Hal  Burton  from  Material  developed 
by  the  Central  Business  District  Coun- 
cil of  the  Urban  Land  Institute.  The 
Citadel  Press,  222  Fourth  Ave.,  New 
York  3,  N.  Y.  1954.  318  pp.  photos, 
tables.  $5.00. 

REGIONAL  ANALYSIS:  TRENTON-CAMDEN 
METROPOLITAN  AREA.  A  Study  of  the 
Economic  Factors  Affecting  Develop- 
ment in  New  Jersey  along  the  Delaware 
River.  Prepared  by  the  Planning  Sec- 
tion, N.  J.  State  Department  of  Con- 
servation and  Economic  Development 
with  Bureau  of  Urban  Research,  Prince- 
ton University.  Gerald  Breese,  Consul- 
tant. Available  from  above  Department, 
520  East  State  Street,  Trenton  7,  N.  J. 
May  1954.  109  pp.,  maps,  charts, 
tables.  $3.00. 

ZONING  LAW  AND  PRACTICE.  By  E.  C. 
Yokley.  The  Michie  Company,  P.  O. 
Box  59,  Charlottesville,  Va.  1953. 
Two  volumes,  474  pp.  $25.00.  Second 
edition  of  this  valuable  work  which  in- 
cludes chapters  on  the  origin  and  pur- 
poses of  zoning  laws;  the  police  power; 
the  context  of  the  zoning  ordinance; 
enactment  and  amendment;  permits, 
enforcement;  procedure  before  the  board 
of  appeals;  powers  of  the  board  of  ap- 
peals; non-conforming  uses;  area  and 
height  requirements;  appellate  proce- 
dure; judicial  construction;  injunction 
and  mandamus;  airport  zoning;  special 
subjects  of  zoning  legislation;  forms; 
and  new  chapters  dealing  with  planning 
commissions;  off-street  parking;  and 
urban  redevelopment.  Recent  zoning 
decisions  are  included, 

SELECTED  REFERENCES  ON  URBAN  PLAN- 
NING METHODS  AND  TECHNIQUES.  De- 
partment of  City  and  Regional  Plan- 
ning, University  of  North  Carolina. 
Available  from  Margaret  S.  Hargett, 
Secretary,  Box  1290,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 
Revised  Jan.  1954.  20  pp.  mimeo.  $2.00. 

THE  AMERICAN  CITY.  By  Stuart  A.  Queen 
and  David  B.  Carpenter.  McGraw-Hill, 
1953.  383pp. 
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EYE  OF  THE  NEEDLE 

This  cartoon,  which  we  are  reproducing  through  the  courtesy  of  the  "Fresno 
Bee"  of  Fresno,  California,  is  directed  against  rigid  government  economy 
in  park  administration  in  Yosemite  National  Park.  The  result  is  a  deteri- 
oration of  roads,  trails  and  other  facilities  which  has  been  shocking  the 
millions  of  visitors  at  Yosemite  this  year.  We  think  the  point  is  well  pre- 
sented and  applies  to  all  national  parks.  Congress  take  heed! 
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for  the  National  Wildlife  Federation;  C.  R.  Gutermuth  for  the  Wildlife 
Management  Institute,  and  Devereux  Butcher,  Editor  of  the  National 
Parks  Magazine,  all  consented  to  file  their  statements.  Northcutt  Ely, 
Special  Counsel,  and  Raymond  Matthew,  Chief  Engineer,  of  the  Colo- 
rado River  Board  of  California,  presented  convincing  statements  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  project  as  based  upon  unrealistic  water  supply  estimates  and 
dependent  upon  Federal  subsidies  for  irrigation  amounting  to  many  times 
the  value  of  the  land  when  fully  developed. 

A  real  surprise  at  the  hearing  was  the  appearance  of  Hon.  Leslie  A. 
Miller,  formerly  Governor  of  Wyoming  and  now  a  member  of  the  Water 
Resources  and  Power  Task  Force  of  the  Hoover  Commission  on  Reorgan- 
ization of  the  Executive  Branch  of  the  Government,  who  requested  the 
Congress  not  to  act  on  the  Upper  Colorado  River  Storage  Project  until 
the  Hoover  Commission  completes  its  study  and  makes  its  report  next 
spring. 

The  Engineers  Joint  Council  for  its  National  Water  Policy  Panel,  a 
group  which  commands  public  respect  for  past  performances,  filed  a  30- 
page  statement  on  national  water  policy.  The  Engineers  Joint  Council 
opposes  the  overall  method  of  basin  accounting  used  in  the  Upper  Colorado 
River  Storage  Project  as  misleading  and  uneconomic. 

In  spite  of  the  competent  objections,  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  on  July  24  favorably  reported  S.  1555,  with  amendments 
but  including  the  two  Dinosaur  dams. 

Whatever  the  outcome,  we  take  pleasure  in  presenting  David  Brewer's 
excellent  statement,  not  only  because  of  its  first-hand  testimony  on  the 
river  scenery  of  the  Dinosaur  National  Monument,  and  its  analyses  of 
the  economics  of  the  Project,  but  because  of  its  presentation  of  the  prin- 
ciples which  guide  selection  and  protection  of  units  in  the  National  Park 
System. 


PRESERVING  DINOSAUR  NATIONAL 
MONUMENT  UNIMPAIRED 

STATEMENT  PRESENTED  BY  DAVID  R.  BROWER,  EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR 
OF  THE  SIERRA  CLUB,  BEFORE  THE  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  IRRIGATION  OF  THE 
COMMITTEE  ON  INTERIOR  AND  INSULAR  AFFAIRS,  UNITED  STATES  SENATE. 

I  represent  the  Sierra  Club,  a  national  conservation  organization  of 
8,000  members,  of  which  I  am  executive  director,  and  in  which  I  have 
been  active  for  twenty  years.  I  also  speak  on  behalf  of  the  Federation  of 
Western  Outdoor  Clubs,  a  regional  organization  of  thirty-one  separate 
clubs  in  California,  Oregon,  Washington,  and  Utah  whose  membership 
totals  21,000  and  includes  the  Sierra  Club.  For  further  details  on  these 
organizations  and  their  views  as  previously  expressed  I  would  refer  you  to 
testimony  beginning  on  pages  789,  797,  824  of  the  published  hearings  on 
the  Upper  Colorado  Project  held  before  the  House  Subcommittee  on  Irri- 
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gation  and  Reclamation  last  January.  I  shall  not  repeat  here  my  earlier 
testimony. 

For  sixty-two  years  the  Sierra  Club  has  been  striving  to  play  well  the 
role  envisioned  for  it  by  John  Muir,  one  of  the  Nation's  greatest  conser- 
vationists, who  was  the  club's  president  for  its  first  twenty-two  years. 
The  club's  successes — and  there  have  been  many — have  been  due  to  the 
devotion  and  the  labors,  selflessly  volunteered,  of  many  thousands  of 
individuals  through  these  six  decades.  You  would  recognize  the  names  of 
many  of  them.  Like  most  conservation  organizations,  this  one  has  many 
experts  and  professional  men  in  almost  any  field  you  can  name,  some  of 
whom  have  received  the  highest  honors  their  peers  can  bestow.  Membership 
has  included  presidents  of  great  universities,  of  a  railroad,  of  a  mining 
concern,  of  several  scientific  societies  of  the  National  Reclamation  Asso- 
ciation ;  top  men  in  electronics,  engineering,  hydrology,  geology,  economics, 
law,  and  finance;  members  of  the  Congress  and  of  a  state  legislature;  a 
justice  of  a  state  supreme  court;  four  directors  of  the  National  Park  Ser- 
vice, the  previous  Republican  Secretary  of  the  Interior;  great  teachers  and 
great  writers;  AH-American  football  players,  outstanding  mountaineers 
and  skiers.  And  a  host  of  people  whose  names  may  never  get  in  the  papers 
at  all. 

What  do  they  have  in  common?  A  certain  kind  of  humility  in  the 
presence  of  the  natural  beauty  in  the  outdoor  world.  They  have  joined 
together  to  enjoy  for  themselves  some  of  the  finest  scenery  in  the  country, 
and  to  try  to  make  sure,  for  the  sake  of  their  sons  and  yours,  that  man 
should  not  endeavor  to  scratch  his  name  over  the  entire  face  of  the  land, 
but  that  man  should  instead  leave  some  of  the  land  unmarred,  unaltered, 
and  unimpaired,  that  we  might  always  know  with  what  skill  and  artistry 
God  made  the  earth,  unaided  by  man. 

The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Sierra  Club,  drawing  upon  the  wide 
scope  of  knowledge  within  the  membership,  and  after  careful  study,  has 
taken  this  stand,  and  no  member  of  the  club  has  protested  it :  The  Sierra 
Club  has  no  objection  to  a  sound  Upper  Colorado  River  Storage  Project 
that  does  not  impair  the  national  park  and  wilderness  system. 

Our  national  parks,  monuments,  and  wilderness  are  a  priceless  asset. 
They  are  the  fruition  of  ninety  years  of  prodigious  effort  on  the  part  of 
men  of  great  vision.  I  need  not  sing  the  praises  of  our  enviable  National 
Park  System  before  Congress  because  it  was  Congress  which  established 
the  National  Park  Service  in  1916  and  which  has  steadily  improved  and 
protected  the  system  ever  since. 

I  am  well  assured  of  your  appreciation  of  the  National  Park  System. 
Yet  I  am  not  sure  that  those  people  who  are  in  the  best  position  to  know 
have  presented  to  you  the  importance  of  Dinosaur  National  Monument 
to  that  system. 

Words  won't  do  it.  Pictures  won't  do  it  very  well.  One  of  our  printers 
commented,  "We've  seen  a  lot  of  pictures  of  Dinosaur,  and  I  thought 
that  you  had  probably  shown  all  there  was  to  see."  This  man  had  also 
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seen  two  color  motion  pictures  of  boat  trips  down  the  canyons.  "But  I 
just  wasn't  prepared  for  what  I  saw,"  he  told  me.  "It  just  keeps  unfolding 
and  unfolding,  always  different.  I  rode  with  a  different  boatman  every 
day,  and  each  one  told  me,  'Today's  the  best  of  all.'  It's  the  most  gorgeous 
place  I've  ever  seen." 

The  printer  and  his  wife  were  on  the  first  Sierra  Club  trip  this  year — 
the  first  of  five,  which  traveled  across  the  Monument  from  east  to  west — 
86  miles  of  floating  from  Lily  Park  through  Split  Mountain  Gorge. 

My  secretary  went  on  that  trip,  too.  For  more  than  a  year  she  had 
been  seeing  letters,  pictures,  clippings,  and  articles  about  Dinosaur,  as 
well  as  the  two  movies.  She  has  seen  very  few  parks  and  I'm  not  sure  she 
had  ever  camped  out  before.  She  wanted  to  try  the  river  trip  and  off  she 
went.  "But  I'm  going  to  walk  around  those  rapids,"  she  told  me.  She  is 
one  of  those  blonds  who  tan  beautifully,  and  she  came  back  a  week  ago 
Monday  from  the  six-day  trip,  beautifully  tanned.  Ask  her  about  that  trip, 
and  all  you  get  is  a  rapturous  sigh.  It  was  the  best  trip  she  had  ever  had, 
anywhere.  And  did  she  walk  around  the  rapids?  Not  one.  She  helped  the 
boatmen  row  through  some  of  them. 

When  there  wasn't  enough  splash  from  rapids,  the  10-boat  flotilla  with 
some  70  people  aboard,  got  into  water  fights  to  keep  things  lively.  You  can 
splash  quite  a  lot  of  water  on  someone  if  you  use  an  oar  or  a  baling  can  right. 
Helping  in  the  battle,  with  their  dignity  pleasantly  relaxed,  were  one  of 
the  Nation's  foremost  physicists  and  an  Assistant  U.  S.  Attorney  General. 

The  physicist  had  his  four-year-old  daughter  along.  She  helped  too. 
And  so  did  the  leader  of  the  trip — who  is  a  great-grandfather. 

Two  of  my  boys  and  I  wish  this  hearing  could  have  been  held  in  May. 
We  should  then  have  been  able  to  take  the  river  trip  again  ourselves. 
As  it  is,  we'll  wait  until  next  year.  Once  isn't  enough  by  any  means.  Six 
days  only  serve  to  tantalize  you,  to  show  you  twenty  new  places  you'd 
like  to  camp  in  and  explore.  I'm  using  the  word  "y°u"  m  a  general  sense; 
it  probably  covers  everyone  in  this  room  who  has  any  liking  at  all  for  the 
outdoors  and  who  doesn't  mind  sleeping  out  in  the  open. 

It  doesn't  break  you,  either.  This  year  the  nearly  300  people  from  all 
over  the  country  who  are  taking  the  Sierra  Club's  nonprofit  trip  are  paying 
$65  for  six  days  on  the  river,  including  boats,  boatmen,  leadership,  food, 
and  a  small  crew  to  do  most  of  the  cooking  and  pot  walloping. 

Is  it  hazardous?  Without  proper  precautions  you  can  get  into  trouble, 
and  not  just  on  a  river.  Even  in  a  bathtub.  I'd  say  the  greatest  hazard  is 
driving  to  Vernal,  Utah,  the  jumping-off  point.  One  man  from  Vernal, 
who  I  am  quite  sure  has  not  been  down  the  river,  alternates  between  saying 
a  corpse  could  make  the  trip  and  you  may  be  a  corpse  if  you  try.  Having 
been  through  once  I  know  I  would  hesitate  to  go  through  the  Monument 
in  a  boat  of  my  own  until  I  had  learned  more  about  river  running,  but  I 
wouldn't  hesitate  to  go  on  an  organized  trip  with  skilled  boatmen  along. 
Likewise,  I'd  hesitate  to  take  a  horse  into  national-park  back  country 
until  I  knew  more  about  horses.  Once  you  yourself  step  into  one  of  Bus 
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Hatch's  rubber  boats  and  let  one  of  his  boatmen  take  you  down  the  Yampa 
or  the  Green,  you'll  not  be  worried  again  over  alarmist  claims  about  the 
river  hazards  in  Dinosaur.  I  think  there's  still  room  for  a  few  on  the  July 
15  trip  that  goes  through  the  Canyon  of  Lodore  if  somehow  you  can 
arrange  to  hang  the  "Gone  fishing"  sign  on  your  door.  In  that  canyon 
there  are  rapids  which  nearly  everybody  must  walk  around.  But  it's  a 
short,  easy,  scenic  walk. 

Yes,  I  am  sure  that  once  you  have  gone  through  you  will  well  under- 
stand why  hundreds  of  people  who  have  been  through  consider  entirely 
wrong  the  claim  that  a  dam  would  enhance  this  place.  It  would  do  to 
Dinosaur  what  a  dam  would  do  to  Yosemite  Valley — destroy  the  best  of 
the  Valley  itself,  and  do  untold  damage  to  the  effect  of  Yosemite  National 
Park  as  a  whole  as  well  as  to  the  national  park  idea.  As  the  National  Park 
Service  itself  has  said,  the  effects  of  the  dam  would  be  deplorable. 

It  seems  to  us  well  worth  extremely  great  effort  to  find  a  way  to  pre- 
serve and  enjoy  Dinosaur  just  as  it  is,  unaltered  and  unimpaired.  We 
have  only  begun  to  see  how  much  it  can  mean  to  the  nation  as  a  primeval 
national  park,  one  of  the  finest  units  in  all  the  system,  unexcelled  by  any 
canyon  park. 

The  Sierra  Club,  with  its  own  limited  means  of  bringing  the  Dinosaur 
river  trips  to  public  attention,  has  encouraged  a  good  500  people  to  see 
Dinosaur  for  themselves  on  club-organized  trips.  It  will  be  32  years  before 
all  our  membership  goes  through  at  this  rate,  and  by  then  there  will  be  a 
new  generation  on  deck.  It's  worth  bearing  in  mind  that  300  people  who 
take  a  six-day  river  trip  are  getting  as  many  man-hours  of  enjoyment  as 
about  40,000  people  who  take  the  short  dusty  ride  from  Highway  40  to 
the  hot  little  museum  and  quarry  to  look  at  the  Dinosaur  bones. 

Isn't  it  worth  exploring  how  much  this  unique  and  enjoyable  canyon 
travel  can  expand  without  damaging  the  place?  What  would  the  potential 
be,  for  example,  if  other  groups  arranged  trips  like  the  Sierra  Club's?  What 
would  happen,  too,  if  the  chamber  of  commerce  in  Vernal,  the  natural 
gateway  to  the  wild  beauty  of  the  Dinosaur  canyons,  were  to  start  encour- 
aging transcontinental  travelers  to  pause  for  a  good  trip  to  or  down  the 
canyons? 

With  good  business  administration,  an  expanded  boat  concession  in 
Dinosaur  probably  has  a  potential  something  like  this.  Two  eight-boat 
flotillas  could  leave  daily  from  Lily  Park  and  Gates  of  Lodore  for  six-day 
trips,  using  staggered  campsites,  for  an  average  of  two  and  a  half  months 
each.  Some  of  the  trips  might  travel  longer  per  day  (the  average  is  less 
than  a  half  day's  travel  per  day  to  stretch  it  to  six  days)  and  get  through 
sooner;  other  trips  might  take  longer.  Shorter  trips  would  be  available, 
such  as  Gates  of  Lodore  to  Echo  Park,  Castle  Park  to  Echo  Park,  Echo 
Park  to  Island  Park,  and  Rainbow  Park  through  Split  Mountain  Gorge. 
We  can,  to  arrive  at  a  potential,  assume  two  a  day  of  each  of  these  short 
trips,  of  a  full  or  part  day's  duration,  running  simultaneously  and  with 
the  same  capacity. 
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By  this  schedule,  about  900  people  would  put  in  every  day — plus  96 
boatmen,  plus  self-sufficient  river  runners  who  could  stand  the  traffic. 

Twenty  campsites  would  be  occupied  each  night,  and  about  that  many 
trucks  and  buses  would  be  busy  shuttling  boats  and  people  to  the  starting 
points. 

About  70,000  persons  could  thus  see  parts  of  Dinosaur  from  the  river 
each  summer  season,  perhaps  spending  about  $10  per  day  for  transportation 
and  meals  on  the  river,  plus  whatever  they  needed  to  spend  for  goods 
and  services  in  Vernal,  or  in  a  separate  gateway  settlement  established 
to  encourage  people  to  see  Dinosaur. 

The  dinosaur  quarry  could  be  made  very  attractive.  There  could  be 
further  travel  by  way  of  an  improved  loop  road  taking  in  Castle  and 
Echo  Parks  and  Harper's  Corner,  with  overnight  accommodations  for 
visitors  interested  in  the  less  enticing  bench  country  back  from  the  rivers' 
banks,  or  wishing  to  explore  riding  and  hiking  trails. 

Thus  the  man-days  of  use  per  year  might  eventually  number  several 
hundred  thousand  and  the  natural  qualities  of  Dinosaur  National  Monu- 
ment would  be  continuously  sought  out  for  their  unique  beauty  by  national- 
park  travelers. 

Let  me  emphasize  that  this  is  a  theoretical  potential  use  of  Dinosaur's 
recreation  possibilities  as  a  natural  national  park.  It  may  never  get  that 
high;  I  myself  feel  that  there  are  other  values  to  national  parks  than  those 
measured  by  counting  the  crowds  who  pass  by.  The  head-count  puts  the 
emphasis  on  quantity,  and  is  too  likely  to  overlook  the  qualitative  exper- 
ience national  parks  can  and  should  provide.  It  is  not  getting  to  the 
bottom  of  the  issue  to  say  that  one  area  is  good  because  2  million  people 
pass  by  each  year  and  another  area  is  useless  because  only  20  thousand 
people  see  it.  I  think  that  it  is  the  re-creative,  inspirational  values  that 
we  must  consider  here — and  that  have  been  considered  well  by  those  who 
have  set  up  and  protected  the  national  park  system. 

If,  however,  the  Echo  Park  reservoir  replaces  the  wild  canyon  rivers, 
Dinosaur  could  not  be  expected  to  be  the  mecca  for  reservoir  recreation 
predicted  by  those  who  would  flood  its  canyons.  Its  national  park  qualities 
would  have  vanished.  It  would  be  one  more  reservoir  in  an  Upper  Basin 
project  calling  for  700  miles  of  new  reservoirs  to  add  to  the  nation's  existing 
hundreds  of  miles  of  reservoirs.  In  summer  it  would  be  a  hot  and  glaring 
lake  with  no  attractive  woods  growing  at  its  fluctuating  water  line.  Vast 
areas  of  denuded  landscape  would  be  exposed  year  after  year.  The  reservoir 
might  fill  once  or  twice  in  forty  years,  and  all  its  active  storage  might  be 
drawn  down  as  often.  The  intermittently  drowned  and  desiccated  vege- 
tation would  be  no  attraction.  The  rapid  encroachment  of  silt,  exposed 
in  varying  amounts  according  to  drawdown,  would  repel  travel  in  the 
upper  reaches  and  in  the  embay ments.  If  history  of  other  reservoirs  is  a 
fair  criterion,  there  would  be  a  momentary  improvement  of  fishing,  then 
a  steady  decline.  Its  summer  upland  temperatures  would  be  hot,  its  glare 
unrelieved;  its  winter  climate  would  be  too  severe.  It  is  not  in  the  climatic 
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zone  that  can  bring  large  numbers  of  travelers  past  Lake  Mead  the  year 
around. 

Not  in  our  time,  of  course,  but  in  due  time,  and  depending  upon  whose 
sedimentation  scale  we  rely  upon,  this  reservoir,  and  all  the  beauty  it 
inundated,  would  completely  silt  up.  The  top  200  feet  on  Steamboat 
Rock  would  be  the  tombstone  for  a  park  that  need  not  have  died. 

These  estimates  have  solid  basis  in  three  examples  which  we  ought  to 
heed. 

Lake  Mead.  Prior  to  construction  of  Hoover  Dam  and  formation  of 
Lake  Mead,  this  region  was  not  a  public  attraction.  The  scenery  is  spec- 
tacular and  tremendous  in  expanse  but  no  single  natural  feature  or  group 
of  natural  features  was  given  national  attention. 

Total  travel  to  Lake  Mead  National  Recreation  Area  for  1953  was 
2,220,940  persons. 

Approximately  300  people  a  year  take  the  all-day  scenic  boat  trip. 
Approximately  4500  people  a  year  take  the  one-hour  boat  trip  on  the 
lake.  Approximately  500  people  a  year  take  a  three-hour  scenic  boat  trip. 

The  fluctuation  hampers  recreation  use  of  the  lake  to  a  very  marked 
degree  and  adds  tremendously  to  the  cost  of  maintaining  boat  docks, 
boat  launching  facilities,  sanitation  along  the  shore,  swimming  facilities, 
and  many  other  public  use  facilities,  including  safety  and  navigation  aids. 

Siltation  has  made  it  necessary  to  abandon  all  lake  shore  facilities  at 
Pierce  Ferry,  once  a  popular  harbor.  Extreme  low  water  at  Overton  and 
Las  Vegas  Wash  this  season  will  either  close  these  harbors  or  require  over 
a  mile  of  new  road  construction  each  to  keep  them  usable.  Silt  at  Overton 
may  close  the  harbor  until  high  water  again  occurs,  perhaps  two  years 
from  now. 

Obviously,  reservoir  recreation  provides  for  a  real,  if  different  need. 
There  is  great  opportunity  for  it  now,  and  the  opportunity  will  increase. 
It  need  not,  and  should  not,  increase  at  the  expense  of  parks. 

Hetcb  Hetcby.  In  Yosemite  National  Park  we  learned  a  costly  lesson, 
and  once  is  too  often.  Back  in  1911 — there  was  no  National  Park  Service 
to  protect  an  irreplaceable  scenic  valley.*  And  proponents  of  Hetch 
Hetchy  dam  were  claiming: 

San  Francisco  will  wither  without  this  water 

We  must  have  this  cheap  power 

There  are  no  good  alternatives 

The  scenery  will  be  enhanced 

Greater  accessibility  will  result 

Nature  lovers  are  obstructing  progress 

California's  land  must  be  used  for  California's  benefit 

In  1954 — We  know  better,  too  late.  Not  one  of  these  claims  proved 
valid.  Yet  we  are  now  hearing  parallel  claims  for  Echo  Park.  We  are  still 

*But  in  these  far  away  days  when  the  ACA  was  young.  Dr.  J.  Horace  McFarland  joined  John  Muir  and 
the  Sierra  Club  in  the  fight  against  the  Hetch  Hetchy.  But  the  officers  of  the  APCA  today  look  upon 
Hetch  Hetchy  as  an  ill-advised  sacrifice  of  priceless  resources  not  to  provide  water  for  the  people  of  San 
Francisco,  but  to  save  them  money  which  in  the  end  was  not  saved. 
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not  faced  with  a  choice  between  water  and  scenery;  sound  planning  will 
conserve  both. 

We  know  that  our  superb  and  enviable  National  Park  System  is  not 
an  accident.  Men  of  vision  have  been  building  it  for  ninety  years.  Ninety 
years  from  now  the  need  for  parks  will  be  greater.  And  posterity  deserves 
the  best,  not  the  dregs,  of  the  things  that  make  America  beautiful.  They 
and  we  can  have  them  if  we  keep  our  vision  clear  and  remember,  with 
former  Interior  Secretary  John  Barton  Payne,  "There  is  a  heap  more  in 
this  world  than  three  meals  a  day." 

Hetch  Hetchy  was  not  quite  so  beautiful  as  its  neighbor,  Yosemite 
Valley,  but  it  had  much  of  Yosemite's  charm  and  living  space — great 
oaks,  verdant  meadows,  tree-framed  waterfalls,  and  one  of  the  finest 
streams  in  all  the  Sierra  Nevada.  Kolano  Rock  was  one  of  the  handsome 
landmarks  under  which  hundreds  of  thousands  might  have  camped  in 
these  days  of  overcrowding  in  our  parks. 

But  Hetch  Hetchy  had  a  good  dam  site.  True,  others  existed  down- 
stream— and  still  exist  today — and  the  water  would  flow  down  to  them, 
for  diversion  to  a  distant,  growing  city.  Hetch  Hetchy,  though,  was  at  a 
higher  elevation,  and  the  greater  height  could  produce  a  little  more  power. 
A  great  battle  waged,  but  there  was  not  yet  a  National  Park  Service,  and 
conservation  organizations  were  few.  As  James  D.  Phelan  wrote  in  1911, 
espousing  the  dam  in  this  valley,  "...  its  beauty  will  be  enhanced  .  .  . 
making  the  valley  more  sightly  and  accessible.  .  .  .  There  can  be  no 
question  but  that  the  beauty  of  the  scene,  with  a  dam  easily  concealed 
by  grasses  and  vines,  will  be  enhanced  by  the  effect  of  the  lake  reflecting 
all  above  it  and  about  it  and  will  be  in  itself  a  great  and  attractive  natural 
object." 

The  Committee  was  referred  to  the  booklet,  "Hetch  Hetchy,  Once  is 
Too  Often,"  and  an  explanation  was  made  that  the  low  drawdown  shot 
was  made  not  when  the  reservoir  was  at  its  lowest.  (The  Committee 
consisted  of  Senator  Watkins  the  morning  this  testimony  was  presented.) 

The  Valfey  was  made  more  accessible,  but  now  for  every  million  who 
come  to  Yosemite  Valley  to  stay,  a  mere  thousand  come  to  Hetch  Hetchy 
reservoir  to  turn  around  and  leave. 

Just  as  in  Dinosaur,  it  was  not  necessary  in  Hetch  Hetchy  to  choose 
between  water  or  scenery.  Water  flows  downhill,  and  there  were  and 
there  still  are  sites  for  storage  reservoirs  from  which  waters  of  the  Tuolumne 
could  be  diverted  to  San  Francisco.  A  lower  diversion  point  meant  a  lower 
power  head,  but  this  was  not  at  issue,  and  there  is  indication  that  San 
Francisco  would  have  been  better  off  financially  had  it  not  gone  to  the 
added  expense  of  going  high  for  power.  Certainly  there  were  alternate 
sources  of  power  then,  and  thermal-generated  steam  is  the  predominant 
power  source  in  California  now,  even  with  many  streams  still  undeveloped. 

Former  San  Francisco  Mayor  Phelan,  writing  in  Out  West  magazine 
in  1911,  went  so  far  as  to  imply  that  the  Hetch  Hetchy  invasion  would 
supply  water  not  only  for  San  Francisco,  but  East  Bay  cities  as  well. 
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His  crystal  ball  was  clouded.  Starting  years  after  San  Francisco,  the 
East  Bay  Municipal  Utility  District  kept  out  of  the  National  Park  System, 
developed  its  water  two  streams  north — on  the  Mokelumne  River — and 
completed  its  project  and  was  exporting  water  to  San  Francisco  before 
Hetch  Hetchy  water  could  reach  San  Francisco  mains. 

One  cannot  say  for  certain  what  the  full  recreational  potential  of  Hetch 
Hetchy  reservoir  may  be.  In  spite  of  provisions  of  the  Raker  Act,  the  area 
is  operated  somewhat  as  a  private  lake.  Even  so,  the  setting  is  obliterated, 
the  fishing  is  not  good,  and  there  is  no  place  to  camp.  Seventeen  years 
after  the  addition  of  85  feet  to  the  dam,  there  is  still  construction  clutter 
around  the  dam,  which  is  not  "concealed  by  grasses  and  vines."  There  is 
no  possibility  of  enjoying  the  type  of  human  experience  national  parks 
were  set  aside  to  perpetuate. 

Today,  were  it  unimpaired,  Hetch  Hetchy  Valley  could  be  carrying 
part  of  Yosemite  Valley's  overload,  and  be  enjoyed  for  itself,  too,  while 
those  who  preferred  the  real  values  of  reservoir  recreation  were  dispersing 
themselves  upon  the  many  available  reservoirs.  Instead,  San  Francisco's 
gain  (probably  at  an  inordinate  financial  burden)  became  the  nation's 
loss — a  loss  that  is  constantly  increasing  as  the  progress  of  our  culture 
brings  more  population,  more  leisure,  and  more  of  the  strains  that  na- 
tional-park recreation  helps  so  wonderfully  to  ease. 

Mr.  Phelan,  troubled  by  the  application  of  the  word  "vandalism" 
to  those  who  would  invade  Hetch  Hetchy,  commented  that  "people  who 
have  a  bad  case  use  harsh  words."  In  the  cold  light  of  hindsight,  we  can 
now  see  whose  was  the  bad  case — and  remember  that  the  kindest  term 
the  "vandals"  had  for  the  opposition  was  "nature  lover."  That  term, 
now  being  called  forth  again  for  its  overtones  of  derision,  served  then,  as 
now,  more  to  becloud  than  to  clarify.  Those  who  felt  a  reverence  toward 
their  natural  heritage  also  seem  to  have  been  in  closer  touch  with  logic, 
their  insight  free  of  myopia.  Their  crystal  ball,  we  now  know,  was  clear. 

If  we  heed  the  lesson  learned  from  the  tragedy  of  the  misplaced  dam  in 
Hetch  Hetchy,  we  can  prevent  a  far  more  disastrous  stumble  in  Dinosaur 
National  Monument. 

Yellowstone.  A  threat  like  that  to  Hetch  Hetchy  and  Dinosaur  was 
staved  off  in  1921  in  Yellowstone  National  Park.  Dam  proponents  were 
then  urging  a  project  to  raise  Yellowstone  Lake  six  feet.  It  would  help 
the  park,  they  said,  increasing  the  size  and  beauty  of  Yellowstone  Falls. 
Arguments  that  it  would  create  a  dangerous  precedent  they  tried  to  dis- 
miss as  visionary  and  sentimental. 

Defenders  of  the  new  National  Park  System,  however,  prevailed.  They 
revealed  the  project's  incompetency  to  accomplish  the  results  claimed 
for  it.  Former  Secretary  of  the  Interior  John  Barton  Payne  pointed  out: 
"The  water  does  not  stay  in  the  park.  Use  it  outside." 

To  the  Senate  Committee  on  Irrigation  Mr.  Payne  said:  "Once  you 
establish  the  principle  that  you  can  encroach  on  a  national  park  for  irri- 
gation or  water  power,  you  commence  a  process  which  will  end  only  in 
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the  commercialization  of  them  all." 

When  asked  if  he  realized  that  this  bill  called  for  a  dam  only  six  feet 
high,  he  predicted  that  it  would  soon  be  followed  by  a  bill  asking  permission 
to  raise  the  dam  to  twenty-five  feet.  "And  the  fight  to  get  that,"  he 
stated,  "will  be  just  as  insistent  as  the  fight  now  to  get  six  feet." 

It  was  for  this  committee  that  he  summed  up  the  case  of  park  protection 
with  the  remark,  "There's  a  heap  more  in  this  world  than  three  meals  a 
day." 

The  threat  to  Yellowstone  resulted  in  passage  of  the  Jones-Esch  bill 
rescuing  National  Parks  and  Monuments  from  the  application  of  the  Water 
Power  Act — a  protection  broadened  by  a  1935  amendment  and  cited  in 
the  proclamation  enlarging  Dinosaur  National  Monument  to  its  present 
magnificent  scope. 

In  Hetch  Hetchy  there  was  no  National  Park  Service  and  the  National 
Park  System  lost. 

In  Yellowstone,  the  Department  of  the  Interior  stood  behind  the  Park 
Service  and  the  parks  gained  protection. 

In  Dinosaur  the  issues  are  in  essence  the  same.  But  the  National  Park 
Service  cannot  speak.  Protection  of  the  Park  System  is  thus  up  to  the 
people,  who  own  it,  and  their  Congress.  Eternal  vigilance  is  the  price  of 
liberty — and  of  national  parks. 

We  are  told,  "To  Be  Safe,  Resist  the  Beginnings." 

Even  if  we  expended  all  the  Jew  resources  we  must  forego  to  keep  an  un- 
impaired national  park  and  wilderness  system,  we  should  gain  but  a  jew  years' 
respite  from  the  search  for  substitutes  which  a  resourceful  people  will  find. 
Parks  are  too  much  to  lose  for  so  little  gain.  It  makes  sense,  therefore,  to 
develop  substitutes  in  time. 

To  give  this  view  perspective,  let's  use  a  statistic.  There  are  reported 
to  be  (The  Bureau  of  Reclamation  uses  this  figure)  400  billion  tons  of 
bituminous  coal  in  the  upper  basin  coal  reserve.  All  the  power  that  Echo 
Park  dam  will  generate  from  start  to  silted-up  finish  can  be  replaced  by 
utilizing  only  10  ounces  of  coal  out  of  every  ton  of  coal  in  the  upper  basin 
reserve  (assuming  no  upstream  sediment  control). 

Or  state  it  another  way.  For  all  its  importance  where  legitimately 
developed,  hydroelectric  power  provides  but  5%  of  our  present  energy 
requirements.  Coal,  oil,  and  gas  supply  the  rest.  If  we  developed  every 
usable  bit  of  stream  in  this  country  we  could  add  but  2%  more  of  our 
present  requirements.  The  undeveloped  part  of  the  Colorado  is  but  a 
fraction  of  that  2%,  and  Echo  Park  dam  is  but  a  fraction  in  turn  of  the 
undeveloped  part  of  the  Colorado  River.  Multiplying  these  factors  to- 
gether, we  come  up  with  a  ratio  that  can  be  expressed  this  way:  If  you 
were  to  consider  that  our  total  rate  of  using  energy  today  would  light  our 
house  for  an  evening,  Echo  Park's  total  share  would  come  on  and  go  off 
while  you  blink  your  eye.  It  is  one  part  in  ten  thousand. 

Echo  Park  dam  would  solve  no  power  shortage,  and  it  would  lose  a 
park  forever. 
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Statistics  are  tiring,  but  to  the  foregoing,  which  I  have  derived  from 
Harrison  Brown's  revealing  book,  The  Challenge  of  Mans  Future,  I  add 
one  more  by  courtesy  of  Mr.  Robert  LeBaron,  who  was  interviewed  in 
the  June  25  U.  S.  News  and  World  Report  on  the  subject  billed  as  "Atom 
Power  for  Homes  in  5  Years."  Our  uranium  reserves  are  roughly  25  times 
the  U.  S.  coal  reserves  and  100  times  the  oil  and  gas  reserves. 

Echo  Park  therefore  could  supply  only  the  most  infinitesimal  part  of 
our  energy  requirements  before  it  silted  up.  Left  as  a  natural  wonder,  it 
can  fulfill  a  park  need  until  our  culture  dies,  several  millenia,  let  us  hope, 
into  the  future. 

I  hope  these  remarks  have  made  two  points — 

(1)  Even  if  we  had  to  choose  between  this  park  and  this  resource,  we 
should  choose  the  park,  for  it  adds  too  little  to  our  resources,  and  it  de- 
pletes too  much  from  parks  we  shall  need  far  more  urgently. 

(2)  But  we  don't  even  have  to  choose.   The  upper  basin  states  can  eat 
their  cake  and  have  it  too,  and  the  nation  will  gain  from  both — provided 
that  we  use  alternative  solutions,  and  require  that  they  be  objectively 
presented. 

If  everyone  agreed  with  this  statement,  you  would  have  before  you  a 
bill  which  didn't  contemplate  an  Echo  Park  dam — if  indeed  such  a  bill 
hadn't  already  passed  the  Congress  four  years  ago. 

But  apparently  everyone  doesn't  agree,  and  I'd  like  to  discuss  a  few 
more  facts  for  whatever  this  may  accomplish  toward  bringing  agreement 
closer. 

All  along,  the  Sierra  Club's  chief  concern  has  been  national-park  and 
national-wilderness  preservation.  The  principle  of  park  preservation 
should  be  able  to  stand  alone.  But  we  have  been  persuaded  by  practical 
men  that  one  way  to  prevent  park  invasion  is  to  offer  alternatives  to  that 
invasion.  This  has  led  us  to  study  more  thoroughly  than  we  wished  the 
details  of  the  Upper  Colorado  Storage  Project,  to  make  our  own  observa- 
tions about  it,  to  check  them  with  experts,  to  dig  out  facts  that  were  missing 
in  the  basic  1950  Report  on  the  Project  by  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  to 
discover  important  errors,  and  to  see  the  Bureau  correct  some  of  them. 

From  this  study  we  come  up  with  this  tentative  conclusion,  which  we 
can  amplify  in  such  detail  and  with  such  documentation  as  you  may  wish: 
That  conclusion:  Even  if  the  present  plan  did  not  invade  the  park  system, 
which  it  does,  and  even  if  the  total  plan  had  been  proved  necessary  (we  do 
not  find  that  it  has),  still  it  is  not  a  sound  project. 

When  I  was  pointing  out  various  probable  flaws  in  its  soundness  before 
the  Hoover  Commission  Task  Force  in  San  Francisco  last  May,  Governor 
Lee  of  Utah  said  to  me:  "Don't  you  think  you  are  on  sounder  ground  in 
your  argument  on  that  basis  [unsoundness]  than  you  are  that  it  is  going 
to  injure  some  park.  ...  I  think  your  soundest  argument  is  against  the 
cost,  and  certainly  isn't  because  it  is  part  of  the  National  Park  System." 
(I  quote  him  directly.) 

I  disagreed,  because  we  believe  that  if  we  defended  only  those  parks 
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which  could  not  be  soundly  exploited,  our  national  park  system  would 
have  died  before  Abraham  Lincoln  started  it.  That  does  not  mean,  how- 
ever, that  we  feel  we  should  shun  considerations  of  engineering  or  economic 
or  agricultural  soundness. 

I  have  gone  into  these  questions  with  no  engineering  background  except 
what  an  editor  can  acquire  when  his  father  and  his  brother  are  engineers — 
and  when  he  knows  a  few  top  engineers  to  go  to  for  assistance.  This  is 
similar  to  the  procedure  an  attorney  would  follow  in  the  same  situation. 
The  following  pages  deal  with  questions  and  answers  arising  from  dis- 
cussions with  competent  authorities  in  the  various  fields  concerned.  I 
hope  they  will  help  you  in  defining  a  sound  project. 

Part  2 
TWO  CONSTRUCTIVE  SUGGESTIONS 

We  have  two  constructive  suggestions  to  offer.  First,  we  urge  that 
destruction  of  park  values  be  avoided  and  that  the  national  park  and 
wilderness  system  be  improved. 

Our  findings  agreed  with  those  of  the  best  qualified  experts,  who  have 
devoted  their  careers  or  their  philanthropic  efforts  to  park  preservation. 
Our  findings  are  that  dams  in  Dinosaur  would  forever  destroy  all  that  is 
of  national-park  meaning  in  the  place.  We  know  that  Dinosaur,  for  all 
its  relative  obscurity  today,  is  one  of  the  finest  parts  of  the  National  Park 
System.  We  know  that  an  invasion  here  will  gravely  threaten  the  entire 
system.  For  although  you  can  ask  yourselves  here,  "To  dam  or  not  to 
dam?"  it  is  beyond  anyone's  power,  gentlemen,  to  say  what  will  or  will 
not  be  a  precedent.  Only  time  can  decree  that.  What  goes  before  is 
precedent,  and  cannot  be  undone. 

If  a  half-century-old  reclamation  withdrawal  at  Brown's  Park  should 
now  be  used  to  destroy  the  park  quality  of  the  heart  of  Dinosaur,  then 
Kings  Canyon  National  Park  is  on  the  way  out  along  the  same  road. 
The  destructive  pattern  would  have  been  set. 

The  Federal  agency  that  would  normally  be  here  to  protect  the  parks 
from  a  damaging  precedent  cannot  appear  without  jeopardy.  The  charts, 
the  photographs,  the  documents,  the  tables  and  diagrams,  the  staff,  the 
pleas — all  these  things  that  an  efficient  agency  of  the  administration  could 
have  assembled  to  help  save  the  parks — this  service  has  been  denied  to 
you,  and  I  fear  that  the  agency  would  suffer  were  you  to  order  it  to  appear. 

A  mere  handful  of  men,  most  of  them  laymen,  are  trying  to  fill  that 
wide  gap.  They  come  to  represent  organizations  concerned  with  the 
public  interest  in  conservation,  organizations  that  exist  on  modest  dues 
paid  by  devoted  members.  It  is  an  enormous  responsibility. 

The  Sierra  Club's  second  constructive  suggestion  concerns  a  proposal 
for  a  revised  Upper  Colorado  Storage  Project.  The  proposal  covers  many 
fields  of  study,  and  as  I  have  pointed  out  earlier,  we  have  been  most  for- 
tunate to  have  been  able  to  rely  on  expert  opinion,  both  from  within  and 
from  outside  our  own  membership,  for  our  information  in  these  various 
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fields.  I  am  especially  reassured  to  be  able  to  tell  you  that  one  of  our  ex- 
perts is  the  same  expert  upon  whom  President  Eisenhower,  after  a  search- 
ing of  the  country,  has  relied  upon  for  information  in  the  same  field. 
When  we  speak  of  evaporation  loss,  for  example,  we  speak  with  a  back- 
ground of  information  assembled  from  hydrologists  all  over  the  nation. 

In  outlining  the  proposal  of  a  revised  project,  I  must  necessarily  speak 
in  round  numbers,  for  our  basic  data,  those  compiled  by  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation,  have  not  yet  been  subjected  to  the  dispassionate  check 
which  has  been  urged  by  many  advisors  to  the  Administration  and  by 
independent  agencies.  Round  numbers  will,  however,  provide  you  with 
the  general  order  of  magnitude  of  what  is  involved. 

PROPOSAL  FOR  A  REVISED  UPPER  COLORADO  RIVER 
STORAGE  PROJECT 

Introduction 

An  important  letter  from  former  President  Herbert  Hoover  was  brought 
to  the  attention  of  this  subcommittee  Tuesday  by  Senator  Bennett  of 
Utah,  who  spoke  of  Mr.  Hoover's  acute  perception  concerning  Colorado 
River  problems.  Mr.  Hoover's  insight  is  the  result  of  his  long  engineering 
experience  and  intimate  knowledge  of  that  stream.  I  would  call  your 
attention  to  one  of  Mr.  Hoover's  extremely  important  sentences  in  that 
letter: 

"Studies  now  available  show  that  to  meet  this  obligation  (the  1922 
Compact)  the  Upper  states  will  have  to  provide  at  least  20  million  acre- 
feet  of  holdover  storage  to  be  used  during  low  flow  periods,  comparable 
to  1931-40,  or  lacking  storage,  will  have  to  limit  their  use  to  about  64 
percent  of  their  allocation,  in  order  to  make  available  75  million  acre-feet 
at  Lee  Ferry." 

In  that  one  sentence  is  the  key  to  a  revision  of  the  Upper  Colorado 
Project  which  will  resolve  a  controversy  and  which  will  also  accomplish 
the  following: 

(1)  Provide  each  upper  basin  state  not  only  with  its  full  allocation,  but  also 
with  more  water  for  beneficial  use  than  the  present  proposal  will  make 
available. 

(2)  Eliminate  enough  proposed  evaporation  loss  to  supply  a  city  the  size 
of  New  York. 

(3)  Retain  Dinosaur  National  Monument  in  an  unaltered  condition. 

(4)  Reduce  by  about  $975,000,000  the  proposed  Storage  Project  cost. 

(5)  Maintain  higher  water  quality  in  the  basin. 

(6)  Develop  more  power  potential  with  greater  upper  basin  benefits. 
Although  Mr.  Hoover's  sentence  was  written  in  1945,  it  has  recently 

been  reviewed  and  is  correct.  The  revised  project  derived  from  it  offers 
tremendous  advantages  to  the  upper  basin  and  the  nation.  I  am  sure 
that  there  are  several  independent  engineers  who  can  assist  the  Adminis- 
tration in  developing  the  details. 
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In  summary  it  would  operate  in  the  following  manner: 
I.  Summary  of  Revised  Project 

1.  The  Mexican  Treaty  in  effect  reduces  allocations  to  both  basins  by 
10%  and  the  upper  basin  allocation  is  6,750,000  a.f.  (7,500,000  less  750,000). 
So  in  our  thinking  we  should  use  this  figure  —  6,750,000  acre  feet. 

2.  Adjusting  Mr.  Hoover's  figures  for  this,  the  upper  basin,  with  no 
storage,  can  fulfill  Compact  commitments  and  use  70%  of  its  allocation, 
or  with  9,000,000  a.f.  storage  it  can  use  85%  of  its  allocation.    I'll  talk 
about  the  remaining  15%  in  a  moment. 

3.  Here  is  a  table  showing  an  Equitable  Distribution  of  the  9,000,000 
acre-feet  of  Storage  : 

Active      Evaporation  Cost  (1953  where 

Dam  Capacity          (a.f.)  available    or 

(1,000  a.f.)  1950      plus 


Flaming  Gorge  .........  2,950  56,000  $  93,000,000 

Cross  Mountain    ........  4,200  70,000  57,000,000 

Curecanti   ...........     800  16,000  est.  43,000,000 

Navajo    ............  1,050  16,000  71,000,000 


Totals  (rounded)  ........  9,000        160,000  $275,000,000 

Present  project 

(10-dam)  total  .........  37,000      830,000  1,250,000,000 

Difference  ...........  28,000      670,000  975,000,000 

4.  This  storage  falls  15%  (1,000,000  a.f.)  short  of  providing  the  full 
upper  basin  allocation.    Nevertheless,  the  upper  basin  can  have  more 
water  available  for  actual  use  under  the  revised  project  than  under  the 
present  project.  There  are  several  methods  for  realizing  this.   Here  is  one: 

(a)  Note  first  that  if  the  present  project's  6  remaining  dams  were 
constructed  in  order  to  provide  for  the  last  1,000,000  a.f.,  the  upper 
basin  could  not  use  that  1,000,000,  because  670,000  would  be  lost  through 
evaporation  from  the  reservoirs  proposed  by  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation, 
and  this  loss  would  be  chargeable  to  the  upper  basin.   Thus  for  about 
$1  billion,  it  would  receive  only  330,000  a.f.  more  water. 

(b)  Therefore,  it  would  be  in  the  interest  of  both  basins  and  the 
nation  to  work  out  such  an  inter-basin  agreement  as  this:  the  upper 
basin  could  divert  and  use,  for  example,  650,000  a.f.  (which  is  more 
than  the  330,000  it  would  have  received)  by  using  exchange  storage 
downstream.    Both  basins  would  thus  gain  additional  water  because 
of  the  saving  of  irreplaceable  loss  through  evaporation  of  water,  a  min- 
eral for  which  we've  yet  to  find  a  substitute. 

5.  Development  of  the  other  power  sites  can  be  deferred  indefinitely. 
For  their  hydro-electric  power,  thermal-generated  steam  power  can  be 
produced  from  upper  basin  coal,  with  enormous  benefits  to  employment 
and  economy  in  the  region.   All  the  power  that  the  deferred  dams  would 
generate  until  they  were  fully  destroyed  by  silt  can  be  produced  by  utilizing 
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4  pounds  out  of  each  ton  of  coal  in  the  upper  basin  reserve.  (400  billion 
tons  is  the  figure  cited  by  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation;  800  billion  by  Mr. 
Clyde  and  Senator  Bennett.  I  used  the  lower  figure.) 

6.  The  Bureau's  preliminary  incremental  analysis  of  November  9,  1953 
indicates  that  the  team  of  Flaming  Gorge,  Cross  Mountain,  and  Curecanti 
dams,  with  some  slight  adjustment  of  joint-cost  allocation,  should  be 
feasible,  with  Cross  Mountain  providing  greatest  assistance.  These  three 
together  are  almost  exactly  the  equivalent  of  Echo  Park  in  power  genera- 
tion and  revenue.  The  details  are  not  available  on  Navajo,  where  the  cost 
of  producing  power  would  be  high,  but  where  special  considerations,  as  I 
understand  it,  should  govern. 

AH  four  dams  are  high  on  their  respective  streams,  and  all  would 
benefit  diversion  projects  directly  and  avoid  the  concentration  of  storage 
low  in  the  upper  basin,  such  as  at  Glen  Canyon,  where  there  are  newly 
discovered  geological  difficulties  at  the  damsite  and  where  the  evaporation 
rate  seems  to  be  much  higher  than  would  be  expected  at  that  elevation. 

II.  Water  Quality 

Reduction  of  water  quality  under  the  present  Bureau  plan  might  result 
from  various  factors,  including: 

1.  Concentration   by   evaporation.     The   revised   plan   will   reduce   this 
quality  loss  by  about  80%. 

2.  Dissolving  of  minerals  from  formations  the  reservoirs  would  flood.  The 
revised  plan  reduces  this  loss  by  about  75%. 

3.  Exchange.    Higher  streams  tend  to  be  purer,  and  the  Central  Utah 
Project  contemplates  exchanging  "highly  saline"  waters  of  the  Green 
River  for  water  in  Uinta  streams.   In  the  present  plan,  gravity  diversion 
from  Flaming  Gorge  to  Utah  could  be  expedited,  and  the  quality  could 
thus  be  equitably  balanced. 

4.  Leaching  and  return  flow.    Quality  loss  from  this  source  would  be  re- 
duced if  the  upper  basin  should  determine  that  its  greater  opportunity 
for  expansion  lay  in  domestic  and  industrial  consumptive  use  rather 
than  in  high-altitude  crop  production  and  possible  overburdening  of 
range  land  in  the  watershed.   It  certainly  seems  to  me  that  the  nation 
and  the  upper  basin  would  gain  if  emphasis  were  placed  upon  industrial 
decentralization   into  the  upper  basin's   mineral  storehouse,   as   Mr. 
Clyde  has  stated  so  well.   It  is  generally  agreed  that  agricultural  expan- 
sion, when  our  surpluses  are  gone,  will  be  more  economical  and  pro- 
ductive in  the  Middle  West,  East,  and  South. 

III.  Silt 

The  revised  plan  provides  no  expensive  silt-collecting  reservoirs  on  the 
main  stem  of  the  Colorado.  But  I  think  we  will  all  agree  that  if  possible, 
we  should  bend  our  effort  toward  holding  the  soil  where  it  is  instead  of 
collecting  it  in  reservoirs  that  cannot  be  replaced. 

May  we  not  join  in  urging  a  vigorous,  two-pronged  study  of  watershed 
protection,  in  the  national  interest  for  generations  to  come,  upon  appro- 
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priate  government  agencies.  I  suggest  the  two  parts  for  two  kinds  of 
streams — those  which  probably  always  ran  muddy,  and  those  which  prob- 
ably ran  clear  (even  as  the  Yampa  used  to,  when  Charlie  Mantle  first  came 
to  Dinosaur)  before  man  abused  the  land. 

(1)  Desert  sedimentation  control.  Vast  quantities  of  sediment  are  brought 
into  the  Colorado,  especially  from  the  Little  Colorado  and  San  Juan 
basins,  where  flash  floods  are  probably  the  geological  rule,  in  areas  where 
there  may  never  have  been  and  may  never  be  vegetative  types  which  can 
prevent  devastating  erosion.   For  control,  do  we  need  a  few  large-capacity 
settling  basins  or  many  small  ones,  in  areas  presently  of  minimum  agri- 
cultural and  scenic  value?  There  would  probably  have  to  be  heavy  evapora- 
tion loss  during  the  settling-out  periods  in  these  arid  silt-producing  regions; 
this  is  the  price  that  we  must  pay,  I  think,  to  keep  this  silt  out  of  wealth- 
producing  reservoirs. 

(2)  Watershed  protection.   Soil  conservation,  revegetation  and  reforesta- 
tion, and  range  improvement  should  be  expedited  in  all  those  parts  of  the 
Colorado  River  system  where  there  is  a  prospect  of  restoring  the  natural 
protection  of  watersheds  which  can  return  us  to  clear  streams  and  natural 
stream  regulation  through  storage  of  water  in  humus,  soil,  and  ground. 
We  stand  only  to  gain  in  the  long  run  by  conserving  that  critical  asset, 
soil,  and  making  a  more  beautiful  river  basin. 

CONCLUSION 

Finally,  in  conclusion,  let  me  emphasize  again  that  our  concern  for  the 
preservation  of  the  National  Park  System  led  us  into  an  earnest  effort  to 
find  a  way  whereby  the  objectives  of  the  Upper  Colorado  Project  could 
be  realized  in  a  program  that  would  serve  all  the  public  interest.  This 
effort  has  led  us  into  a  careful  examination  of  all  possibilities,  and  out  of 
it  has  come,  among  other  suggestions,  the  concrete  proposal  that  I  have 
just  placed  before  you. 

This  proposal  essentially  calls  for  4  storage  reservoirs  high  on  their 
streams:  Flaming  Gorge  in  Utah  backing  up  into  Wyoming;  Cross  Moun- 
tain and  Curecanti  in  Colorado,  and  Navajo  in  New  Mexico.  These  pro- 
jects would  serve  not  only  for  storage,  but  also  for  diversion  of  water  for 
various  uses.  The  proposal  would  avoid  needless  waste  of  a  vast  amount 
of  irreplaceable  water  and  improve  water  quality.  It  would  cost  nearly  a 
billion  dollars  less  than  the  project  now  advocated  by  the  Bureau  of  Rec- 
lamation. It  could  vastly  expand  upper  basin  economy,  facilitate  decen- 
tralization. It  would  save  Dinosaur  as  the  unique  asset  it  is. 

Such  a  program,  developed  as  competent  engineers  can  develop  it,  will, 
I  am  convinced,  serve  well  the  total  public  interest,  including  the  interest 
of  the  Upper  Colorado  region,  in  the  wise  use  of  their  water  and  other 
resources — and  also,  I  must  emphasize,  including  the  preservation  of  the 
National  Park  System  which  is  such  a  valuable  resource  to  the  region  and 
to  the  entire  nation. 
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A  New  View  of  Planning  the  Metropolis 

By  FRANK  C.  MOORE,  President,  Government  Affairs  Foundation  and 
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An  address  given  at  the  Annual  Conference  of  Council  of  Metropolitan 
Organizations,  at  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  September  25,  1954. 


More  than  half  of  this  Nation's 
inhabitants  live  in  its  170  metro- 
politan areas. 

Historically,  the  formation  of 
metropolitan  communities  is  a  na- 
tural flowering  of  the  industrial 
revolution  in  the  geographical,  social 
and  political  setting  of  the  United 
States.  The  movement  to  urban 
centers  in  this  country  began  in  the 
nineteenth  century.  It  has  gained 
such  momentum  that  57  percent  of 
the  Nation's  population  now  lives 
in  metropolitan  areas,  compared 
with  32  percent  in  1900. 

Despite  the  growing  complexities 
of  urban  living  and  increasing  mili- 
tary vulnerability,  the  metropolitan 
communities  gained  more  inhabi- 
tants in  the  period  1940-50  than 
in  any  previous  decade.  There  is 
no  indication  that  the  movement 
is  losing  momentum. 

Thirty  percent  of  this  Nation's 
inhabitants  live  in  the  fourteen 
metropolitan  areas  having  more 
than  one  million  residents.  These 
great  concentrations  of  population, 
culture,  industry,  and  trade  are 
show-windows  of  western  civiliza- 
tion and  nerve  centers  of  our  intri- 
cate and  far-flung  economic  system. 


They  attract  the  finest  talents  of 
the  human  race  as  well  as  multitudes 
of  economically,  socially  or  po- 
litically repressed — those  who  mi- 
grate from  many  parts  of  the  world, 
to  improve  their  opportunities. 
People  in  smaller  urban  areas  and 
in  rural  communities  of  the  United 
States  also  feel  the  magnetic  force 
of  the  metropolis. 

People  migrate  within,  as  well  as 
into,  each  metropolitan  area.  Thus 
the  core  city,  while  absorbing  new- 
comers from  distant  places,  loses 
residents  to  surrounding  or  nearby 
neighborhoods.  Moving  from  sec- 
tion to  section,  generally  outward, 
these  families  seek  to  improve  their 
physical  surroundings,  their  eco- 
nomic and  educational  opportun- 
ities, and  their  social  status  and 
contacts. 

Industry  and  trade  also  migrate 
into,  out  of,  and  within  each  area, 
adjusting  to  changes  in  market, 
labor  and  other  economic  con- 
ditions. 

These  movements  of  people  and 
business  over-run  municipal,  state 
and  even  national  boundary  lines. 
They  expand  dramatically  the  geo- 
graphical area  of  the  metropolis  to 
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include  hundreds  of  governmental 
units. 

Within  each  metropolitan  area 
there  are  also  many  groups  of  per- 
sons linked  together  or  divided  by 
forces  of  differing  kinds  and 
strengths,  such  as  traditions  and 
community  loyalties,  ethnic  and 
national  backgrounds,  economic  in- 
terests and  vocational  points  of  view, 
and  political  practices  and  customs. 

As  these  forces  disregard  govern- 
mental boundary  lines,  so  do  metro- 
politan problems.  With  the  in- 
crease of  population  and  the  en- 
largement of  the  metropolitan  area, 
these  problems  have  grown  in 
magnitude  and  intensity. 

Some  are  peculiar  to  the  core  city 
and  others  to  the  adjacent  and 
peripheral  governmental  units.  But 
most  are  shared,  in  some  degree 
or  aspect,  by  all  parts  of  the  metro- 
politan area. 

Traffic  and  transportation, 
stream,  harbor  and  air  pollution, 
disease,  crime,  juvenile  delin- 
quency, slums  and  blight,  water 
supply  and  distribution,  sewage 
collection  and  disposal,  and  public 
education  concern  the  entire  area 
but  in  differing  degrees  of  intensity. 
The  effects  of  some  of  these  are 
not  limited  to  governmental  units 
in  which  they  originate.  The  child 
born  in  the  housing  project  of  the 
core  city  may  ultimately  attend 
school  in  the  suburbs.  Much  of  the 
traffic  that  congests  the  downtown 
business  section  comes  from  outside 
the  city. 

In  a  typical  metropolitan  area 
there  is  no  common  agency  or 
satisfactory  method  of  dealing  with 
area-wide  problems.  The  few  area- 
wide  agencies  which  have  been 


created  to  deal  with  specific  func- 
tions, have  had  varying  degrees  of 
success.  Legal  or  practical  con- 
siderations sometimes  prohibit,  and 
frequently  discourage,  coordinated 
action  by  separate  governmental 
units  on  their  common  difficulties. 
As  individual  municipalities  have 
moved  separately  to  attack  these 
common  problems,  the  decisions 
and  actions  of  one  ofttimes  have 
been  cancelled  by  the  actions  or 
inactions  of  others. 

New  developments  constantly 
complicate  old  problems  and  create 
new  ones. 

National  defense  may  require 
dispersal  of  essential  industries  and 
other  adjustments  for  which  metro- 
politan communities  presently  are 
unprepared. 

Non-military  uses  of  atomic 
power  will  affect  urban  life  in  ways 
which  no  one  now  can  predict,  but 
it  would  seem  wise  to  expect 
changes  at  least  as  great  as  those 
brought  about  by  the  development 
of  steam,  internal  combustion  or 
electrical  power. 

Construction  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
Seaway  will  influence  the  future  of 
many  metropolitan  areas — not  only 
those  located  on  the  Great  Lakes 
but  others.  It  may  result  in  the 
creation  of  new  centers.  Metro- 
politan problems  are  never  static. 

The  problems  of  metropolitan 
areas  have  been  discussed  at  almost 
every  annual  meeting  of  the  Na- 
tional Municipal  League  since  1925. 
In  speaking  before  the  Buffalo 
meeting  of  the  League  in  1950,  Dr. 
Thomas  H.  Reed  recalled  that  he 
had  presented  a  paper  on  the  same 
subject  at  the  St.  Louis  meeting 
twenty-five  years  earlier. 
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Reviewing  the  intervening  period, 
he  said : 

City  planners  and  political  scientists 
.  .  .  have  poured  out  millions  of  words 
...  on  the  same  theme,  but  frankness  re- 
quires me  to  say  that  so  far  we  have  ac- 
complished little  more  than  a  world's 
record  of  words  used  in  proportion  to 
cures  effected. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  in  the  past 
attempts  to  solve  the  problems  of 
metropolitan  areas  have  been  based 
upon  a  multitude  of  isolated,  un- 
related and  duplicative  studies  of 
fragments  of  the  total  problem. 

We  have  an  unusual  opportunity 
today  to  synchronize  thought,  dis- 
cussion and  action  in  at  least  one 
important  segment  of  the  total 
problem. 

Never  before  has  there  been  so 
much  inquiry  into  the  interrelation- 
ships of  our  Federal,  state  and 
local  governments  for  the  purpose 
of  proposing  a  better  distribution 
of  governmental  powers.  The  Fed- 
eral Commission  on  Intergovern- 
mental Relationships  (Kestnbaum 
Commission)  and  the  agencies  estab- 
lished by  at  least  twenty  States 
provide  a  present  but  not  permanent 
opportunity  for  the  presentation  of 
the  needs  of  the  metropolitan  areas 
for  powers  of  self-government  better 
designed  to  meet  their  problems. 

Failure  to  grasp  this  opportunity 
in  the  near  future  may  defer  in- 
definitely solutions  long  overdue. 

In  a  representative  democracy 
such  as  ours,  governmental  powers 
are  divided  among  the  Federal, 
state  and  local  governments.  Citi- 
zens choose  from  their  own  number 
those  who  shall  represent  them  in 
the  exercise  of  such  powers. 

But  even  in  a  representative 
democracy,  citizens  have  their  re- 


sponsibilities, too.  Throughout  the 
Nation,  there  has  been  complaint 
that  our  citizens  have  failed  to  ac- 
cept, in  adequate  measure,  these 
responsibilities. 

The  citizenry  of  the  Nation  and 
the  States  is  the  aggregate  of  the 
citizens  of  the  cities,  towns,  villages 
and  unincorporated  areas  within 
their  respective  boundaries. 

Our  local  governments  provide 
many  of  the  day-to-day  services 
which  mean  so  much  to  the  com- 
fort, health  and  happiness  of  our 
people. 

In  their  local  governments,  they 
see  our  democracy  close  up.  They 
find  their  greatest  opportunities  for 
participation  and  for  influencing 
its  course. 

Intelligent  action  by  interested 
and  informed  citizens  is  essential 
to  sound  democratic  government, 
but  our  local  government — includ- 
ing the  ramifications  of  intergovern- 
mental relations — is  more  complex 
today  in  metropolitan  areas  than 
anywhere  else. 

These  complications — partly  un- 
avoidable, but  partly  unnecessary- 
blur  issues  and  diffuse  responsibility. 
Thus,  there  is  engendered  in  the 
voters  a  feeling  of  confusion,  in- 
effectiveness and  futility.  In  such 
circumstances,  they  lapse  into  in- 
activity or  make  their  decisions 
upon  the  basis  of  hearsay  and 
prejudice  instead  of  facts. 

Citizen  responsibility  should  be 
stimulated  and  strengthened  in 
metropolitan  areas,  for,  if  democ- 
racy is  to  continue  to  thrive  in 
America  and  to  encourage  emula- 
tion elsewhere,  it  must  flourish  not 
only  in  our  smaller  centers  and  rural 
regions  but  also  in  our  metropolises 
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where  more  than  half  of  our  people 
live. 

The  urgency  of  present  difficulties 
and  the  magnitude  of  develop- 
ments on  the  horizon  point  up  the 
need  for  immediate  action,  of  a 
comprehensive  and  cooperative 
character,  toward  the  solution  of 
metropolitan  area  difficulties. 

Accordingly,  our  Foundation  has 
proposed  a  nation-wide  movement 
which  would  pool  the  available 
resources  of  knowledge,  experience, 
judgment,  energies,  enthusiasm  and 
support  of  public  officials  and  citi- 
zens, and  the  universities  and  pri- 
vate research  agencies  and  founda- 
tions interested  in  overcoming  the 
difficulties  of  metropolitan  areas. 

The  target  of  our  plan  is  the 
solution  of  existing  and  emerging 
problems  rather  than  the  mere  ac- 
cumulation of  additional  statistics 
or  the  publication  of  further  reports. 

We  would  achieve  this  objective 
by  encouraging  and  equipping  citi- 
zens and  public  officials  to  deal  more 
effectively,  within  the  American 
concept  of  democracy,  with  the 
problems  of  metropolitan  areas. 

The  project  would  not,  and 
should  not,  try  to  produce  a  single 
panacea  or  cure-all  for  the  many 
ills  of  metropolitan  areas.  Diver- 
sity, as  a  necessary  concomitant 
of  freedom,  is  an  essential  and  de- 
sirable characteristic  of  democratic 
government. 

Aside  from  this  basic  considera- 
tion, regard  for  practicalities  de- 
mands that  a  program  for  a  particu- 
lar area  be  primarily  a  local  product 
—tailored  by  local  workmen  to  fit 
the  specific  community — if  the 
results  are  to  be  accepted  locally 
and  to  work  successfully. 


I  would  be  reluctant  to  offer 
outstanding  leaders  of  the  Nation 
in  metropolitan  planning  any  ad- 
vice upon  most  of  the  subjects 
discussed  at  this  meeting  but  a 
rather  lengthy  experience  in  govern- 
ment— especially  local  government 
— prompts  me  to  reveal  these 
thoughts. 

Proper  timing  of  essential  meas- 
ures is  imperative  for  progress  in 
government.  In  my  memory,  there 
has  never  been  a  more  appropriate 
moment  to  move  ahead  on  a  na- 
tional front  towards  the  solution  of 
metropolitan  problems. 

But  we  should  look  before  we 
leap.  Samuel  Butler  once  said, 
there  is  only  one  way  to  understand 
a  subject  and  that  is  historically. 
In  every  controversy,  AI  Smith 
would  say,  "Let's  look  at  the 
record." 

Before  we  consider  solutions  for 
any  area,  we  should  know  how  we 
got  into  our  present  difficulties  and 
have  an  up-to-the-moment  knowl- 
edge of  the  facts  of  our  own  com- 
munity. We  do  not  make  much 
progress  in  government  by  dealing 
with  problems  in  the  abstract. 

We  should  not  suggest  scrapping 
our  present  system  of  local  govern- 
ment in  metropolitan  areas  until 
we  have  exhausted  the  opportunities 
of  making  it  work  effectively.  In 
some  States  we  could  utilize  the 
county — with  some  statutory 
strengthening — as  a  unit  of  ad- 
ministration for  metropolitan  areas. 
In  any  event,  we  should  eliminate 
the  constitutional  obstacles  to  co- 
operation between  units  of  local 
government. 

It  is  all  right  to  paint  our  ob- 
jectives in  murals  rather  than 
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miniatures,  but  we  must  be  content 
to  progress  by  evolution  rather  than 
by  revolution. 

We  must  remember  that  tough 
problems  are  usually  solved  by  a 
combination  of  measures,  rather 
than  by  a  single  spectacular  device. 
For  the  ailments  of  metropolitan 
communities,  we  must  use  prescrip- 
tions and  not  patent  medicines. 

Most  of  the  progress  we  have 
made  in  local  government  in  New 
York  State  is  the  last  twenty  years 
we  owe  to  the  support  of  strong  or- 
ganizations of  local  officials.  Long 
ago  their  leaders  agreed  that  the 
best  friend  of  local  government  is 
the  one  who  would  strengthen  it 
by  eliminating  its  weaknesses. 

I  would  not  attempt  at  this  time 
to  offer  an  analysis  of  the  reasons  for 
past  failures  in  metropolitan  pro- 
jects, but  I  do  know  that  most  of 
them  had  a  common  denominator — 
the  proponents  failed  to  utilize  the 
great  powers  of  our  public  officials 
and  of  our  citizens  for  helpfulness 
to  progress  in  government. 

I  am  convinced  that  most  of  our 
public  servants  are  persons  of 
integrity  who  are  eager  to  serve 
their  fellow  citizens  well,  given  an 
opportunity  so  to  do.  There  is  no 
copyright  on  the  slogan — "Good 
government  is  good  politics." 

In  the  last  ten  years  my  home 
State  has  utilized  the  help  of 
advisory  committees  of  citizens  to 
solve  some  of  the  most  complicated, 
politically  dangerous,  but  impor- 
tant, problems  that  ever  confronted 
us.  These  problems  have  included 
state  aid  to  the  localities,  con- 
stitutional debt  and  tax  limits,  city- 
school  fiscal  relations,  local  non- 
property  taxes,  school  buildings, 


and  school  teachers'  salaries.  The 
membership  of  these  committees 
included  upstaters  and  downstaters, 
Republicans  and  Democrats,  edu- 
cators and  businessmen,  public  of- 
ficials and  taxpayers.  Over  the 
years,  these  committees  made  rec- 
ommendations for  eight  constitu- 
tional amendments  and  many  statu- 
tory changes.  Every  recommenda- 
tion was  adopted. 

Experience  demonstrates  both  the 
eagerness  and  ability  of  citizens  to 
help  their  government  solve  tough 
problems.  We  should  look  to  them 
for  help  in  metropolitan  govern- 
ment. 

We  are  not  likely  to  encourage 
citizen  participation  and  support 
unless  we  abandon  what  the  British 
call  "officialese",  in  discussing  the 
problems  of  metropolitan  govern- 
ment and  their  solutions.  I  recall 
the  pride  of  new  employees  in  my 
office  as  State  Comptroller  when 
they  finally  reached  the  point  where 
they  could  discuss  an  official  matter 
in  a  technical  lingo  incomprehensible 
to  the  innocent  citizen  by-stander. 

I  am  not  unaware  of  the  diffi- 
culties of  the  project  I  have  pro- 
posed, but  easy  tasks  are  dangerous. 

The  objectives  we  share  are 
within  our  reach  and  grasp,  if  we 
can  coordinate  the  great  powers  of 
our  citizens,  our  public  servants, 
and  those  with  special  knowledge  of 
essential  fields.  In  the  membership 
of  CMRO  are  included  representa- 
tions of  all  three  groups.  The 
formation  of  CMRO  is  an  important 
step  toward  the  coordination  we 
seek  and  need  and  I  anticipate 
for  it  great  opportunities  and  fine 
success. 


EDITORIAL    COMMENT 

What  is  a  Sound  Business  Decision 
on  Dinosaur? 


In  the  November  27th  issue  of  the 
Saturday  Evening  Post,  Ralph  A. 
Tudor,  Under  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  from  April,  1953  until  his 
recent  resignation,  tells  the  story 
of  how  he  came  to  Washington 
and  what  he  accomplished  while 
there.  He  believes,  and  carries 
some  conviction  to  the  reader,  that 
he  brought  to  the  service  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  a  knowl- 
edge of  business  methods  which 
in  many  instances  he  was  able  to 
introduce  to  replace  cumbersome  or 
obsolete  government  procedures. 
He  is  less  convincing  when  he  tells 
how  he  exercised  his  business  judg- 
ment in  the  case  of  the  proposed 
dams  in  the  Dinosaur  National 
Monument  as  an  essential  part  of 
the  Upper  Colorado  River  project. 

It  now  seems  to  be  well  estab- 
lished, and  Mr.  Tudors  admits,  that 
the  Dinosaur  National  Monument 
contains  some  of  the  most  im- 
pressive river  and  gorge  scenery  in 
the  United  States,  though  many 
may  have  been  misled  by  the 
name  Dinosaur.  Mr.  Tudor  re- 
ferred to  the  archeologists  who  were 
under  the  misapprehension  that  the 
impounded  water  might  cover  the 
lands  containing  the  bones  of  the 
dinosaurs.  That  was  setting  up  a 
windmill  to  knock  down,  for  all 
well  informed  land  and  water  plan- 
ners knew  that  these  dinosaur  re- 
mains would  not  be  touched.  How- 
ever, Mr.  Tudor  accepts  with  such 


ease  the  opinion  that  the  scenery 
in  Echo  Park  would  be  altered 
without  being  destroyed,  that  it  is 
quite  apparent  that  he  never  compre- 
hended the  concept  of  national  parks 
and  monuments  for  which  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  is  responsible. 
Mr.  Tudor  speaks  of  the  conser- 
vationists and  nature  lovers  who  were 
up  in  arms  over  the  proposal  to  in- 
vade the  Dinosaur  National  Monu- 
ment as  though  they  were  special 
interest  groups.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
those  public  spirited  citizens  who 
have  rallied  over  the  years  to  pro- 
tect the  national  parks  and  monu- 
ments from  commercial  invasions 
have  counted  many  business,  in- 
dustrial and  professional  leaders, 
and  they  have  arrived  at  logical 
conclusions,  based  on  knowledge 
of  our  national  development.  They 
believe  that  these  questions  should 
be  solved  in  the  best  interest  of  the 
people  as  a  whole,  and  they  have 
nothing  to  gain  from  the  decisions 
they  advocate.  On  the  other  hand, 
however  honest  and  well  meaning 
the  groups  in  Utah  and  Colorado 
who  advocate  the  inclusion  of  the 
Dinosaur  dams  in  the  Upper  Colo- 
rado River  project  may  be  they 
are  promoting  a  scheme  which 
they  believe  would  add  to  local 
financial  benefit.  We  are  all  in- 
terested in  the  sound  development 
of  the  water  resources  of  the  arid 
States,  but  it  is  necessary  to  ex- 
amine proposed  reclamation  projects 
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in  order  to  estimate  how  much 
Federal  aid  is  economically  justified. 

In  his  prompt  business  man's 
decision  on  Dinosaur,  Mr.  Tudor 
studiously  avoids  any  reference  to 
the  Act  of  Congress  of  1916  and 
amendments  which  direct  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  preserve 
so  far  as  possible  the  national 
parks  and  monuments  in  their 
natural  state  for  the  use  and  enjoy- 
ment of  future  generations.  Unless 
Congress  makes  an  exception  to  the 
rule  which  it  has  itself  laid  down,  it 
would  be  illegal  to  build  a  dam  and 
reservoir  in  Dinosaur  National  Mon- 
ument. Mr.  Tudor  holds  that  the 
demands  of  the  Colorado  and  Utah 
proponents  of  the  project,  however 
costly  for  the  taxpayers  of  the 
United  States,  are  more  important 
than  the  preservation  of  our  National 
heritage  by  the  continuance  of  the 
well-defined  conservation  policy  es- 
tablished by  Congress. 

It  may  be  well  to  restate  what  we 
have  pointed  out  before  that  the 
Echo  Park  Reservoir  would  not 
put  one  drop  of  water  on  irrigable 
land.  It  would  be  a  power  reservoir 
pure  and  simple,  which  it  is  ap- 
parently erroneously  hoped  would 
find  profitable  sales  enough  to  re- 
duce somewhat  the  excessive  cost 
of  the  irrigation  elsewhere.  General 
Grant  has  shown  that  other  reser- 
voirs would  produce  equal  power 
and  water  storage  at  no  greater  cost. 

In  his  Saturday  Evening  Post 
article  Mr.  Tudor  repeats  the 
specious  argument  for  the  Echo 
Park  Dam  based  on  the  allegation 
that  any  alternative  site  would  in- 
volve an  added  loss  by  evaporation 
of  enough  water  to  supply  a  city  the 
size  of  Denver.  It  is  strange  indeed 


that  he  has  so  soon  forgotten  his 
initial  claim,  in  the  case  of  one  al- 
ternative, that  this  excess  loss  would 
be  165,000  acre-feet  annually  and 
then  soon  had  to  correct  this  to 
70,000  acre-feet  and  a  few  weeks 
later  made  another  correction  to 
25,000  acre-feet.  This  was  cer- 
tainly conclusive  evidence  that  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation's  computa- 
tions were  initially  egregiously  in 
error  and  that,  on  being  checked, 
by  Mr.  Tudor  himself,  the  argu- 
ment based  on  excess  evaporation — 
which  had  started  in  1950  with 
350,000  acre-feet — itself  evaporated. 

It  is  pertinent  in  this  connection 
that  Mr.  Tudor  himself  found  and 
reports  three  other  cases  in  which 
he  found  the  Reclamation  Bureau's 
figures  grossly  inaccurate  and  in 
error:  (1)  Estimates  of  cost  and 
benefits  to  the  U.  S.  of  the  Anchor- 
age hydro-electric  power  project; 
(2)  the  appraisal  of  the  Arizona 
power  lines;  and  (3)  the  "inde- 
fensible write-off"  in  the  Grand 
Coulee  power  rates!  We  naturally 
take  some  of  their  arguments  for 
the  Echo  Park  dam  with  a  large 
pinch  of  salt. 

There  is  evidence  from  the  reports 
of  the  Water  Resources  and  Power 
Task  Force  of  the  Hoover  Com- 
mission on  Reorganization  of  the 
Executive  Branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  of  the  Engineers  Joint 
Council  for  its  National  Water 
Supply  Panel,  that  the  entire  proj- 
ect needs  restudy  to  put  it  on  a 
sound  economic  basis.  One  would 
suppose  that  such  caution  would 
appeal  to  an  experienced  business 
man  rather  than  a  snap  decision 
on  a  project  now  shown  to  have 
many  uneconomic  features.  When 
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Mr.  Tudor  speaks  of  a  choice  be- 
tween the  economic  development 
dependent  on  water  in  short  supply 
and  scenery  which  is  abundant,  he 
misses  the  point.  The  National 
Park  System  which  comprises  less 
than  one  percent  of  the  area  of  the 
Continental  United  States,  has  been 
built  up  carefully.  During  most  of 
the  time  since  the  establishment  of 
Yellowstone  in  1872,  and  especially 
since  the  creation  of  the  National 
Park  Service  in  1916,  areas  admitted 
to  the  system  have  been  carefully 
inspected  to  meet  the  high  require- 
ments we  have  set  for  ourselves. 
One  of  the  most  dangerous  prac- 
tices imaginable  would  be  to  yield 
from  different  national  parks  and 
monuments  the  areas  desired  for 
commercial  use  of  local  groups 
with  the  idea  that  other  areas 
equally  fine  might  be  located.  It 
would  not  be  many  years  before 
the  entire  National  Park  System 
would  be  whittled  down  to  a  pitiful 
remnant  of  the  system  in  which  we 


now  take  so  much  pride  and  in 
which  more  than  40,000,000  people 
annually  find  enjoyment  and  in- 
spiration. That  is  why  the  Ameri- 
can Planning  and  Civic  Association, 
and  its  predecessor,  the  American 
Civic  Association,  has  consistently 
through  the  years  opposed  these 
commercial  invasions.  Who  can 
believe  that  the  scenery  of  Yellow- 
stone National  Park  would  not 
have  been  seriously  impaired  had 
the  Bechler  River  Reservoir  been 
built?  And  who,  seeing  Hetch- 
Hetchy  today,  can  question  why 
Congress  used  such  drastic  language 
in  the  Act  of  1916  to  prevent  any 
recurrence? 

Fortunately  the  final  decision 
lies  with  Congress.  But  it  would  be 
a  source  of  great  satisfaction  if  our 
Department  of  the  Interior  would 
make  new  recommendations  to  Con- 
gress in  keeping  with  its  responsi- 
bilities to  the  people  of  the  United 
States. 


Jubilee  of  Town  and  Country 
Planning  Association 


The  American  Planning  and  Civic 
Association,  which  is  celebrating  its 
50th  anniversary  this  year,  extends 
greetings  to  the  Town  and  Country 
Planning  Association  of  Great  Brit- 
ain which  is  also  celebrating  its 
jubilee.  The  October  issue  of  Town 
and  Country  Planning  describes  the 
trends  at  the  turn  of  the  century 
when  the  book  now  known  as 
"Garden  Cities  of  Tomorrow"  was 
first  published  by  Ebenezer  Howard 
(1850-1928)  and  Patrick  Geddes 
(1854-1932)  was  making  his  signifi- 
cant urban  surveys.  The  first 


British  Town  Planning  Act  was 
passed  in  1909.  It  is  stated  that 
the  Journal  is  thought  to  be  the  first 
in  the  world  devoted  entirely  to 
the  subject  of  planning  and  town 
building.  (As  a  matter  of  remark, 
the  American  Civic  Association, 
founded  in  1904,  did  not  launch 
Civic  Comment,  now  Planning  and 
Civic  Comment,  until  1919.)  The 
British  Journal  was  first  published 
monthly  as  a  modest  12-page 
quarto,  issued  in  October,  1904 
under  the  title  "The  Garden  City" 
the  official  organ  of  the  Garden 
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City  Association.  In  March,  1908, 
when  the  first  Town  Planning  Act 
was  under  discussion,  the  title  was 
changed  to  Garden  Cities  and  Town 
Planning,  and  in  1932,  on  the  pass- 
ing of  the  important  Planning  Act 
of  that  year,  it  assumed  its  present 
name,  Town  and  Country  Plan- 
ning. This  Jubilee  issue  contains 
quotations  from  many  famous 
leaders  of  the  past  half  century- 
including  G.  K.  Chesterton,  T.  C. 
Horsfall,  Ebenezer  Howard,  Baillie 
Scott,  Patrick  Geddes,  James  Bryce, 
President  Theodore  Roosevelt, 


Thomas  Carlyle,  John  Ruskin,  Ray- 
mond Unwin  and  C.  B.  Purdum,  all 
well  known  and  treasured  on  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic  as  well  as  in 
England.  Congratulations  go  espe- 
cially to  the  present  distinguished 
Editor  of  Town  and  Country  Plan- 
ning Mr.  F.  J.  Osborn,  who  has 
visited  and  influenced  planning  in 
the  United  States,  though  it  may 
be  that  the  genius  of  our  large  and 
sprawling  country  will  develop  along 
different  lines  than  those  adopted 
by  the  "tight  little  Isle." 


San  Francisco  Bay  Area 
Rapid  Transit  Commission 


One  of  the  most  promising  de- 
velopments in  coordinated  metro- 
politan planning  and  administration 
is  the  San  Francisco  Bay  Area 
Rapid  Transit  Commission.  Set 
up  by  legislative  Act  of  1949, 
amended  in  1951,  the  Commission 
is  composed  of  26  members:  the 
state  Director  of  Public  Works, 
five  representatives  of  the  City  and 
County  of  San  Francisco,  three  ap- 
pointed by  the  Governor  and  two 
appointed  by  the  board  of  super- 
visors of  the  city  and  county;  five 
representatives  of  the  County  of 
Alameda,  three  appointed  by  the 
Governor  and  two  appointed  by  the 
board  of  supervisors  of  the  county; 
three  representatives  of  the  County 
of  Contra  Costa,  two  appointed  by 
the  Governor  and  one  by  the  board 
of  supervisors;  and  two  representa- 
tives each  of  Marin,  Napa,  Santa 
Clara,  San  Mateo,  Solano  and  So- 
noma Counties,  one  appointed  by 
the  Governor  and  one  by  the  re- 


spective   boards    of   supervisors. 

In  January,  1953,  the  Commis- 
sion issued  a  Preliminary  Report 
setting  forth  recommendations  for  a 
coordinated  system  of  mass  rapid 
transit,  operating  on  its  own  rights 
of  way  removed  from  the  conflict 
with  vehicular  traffic,  the  co- 
ordinated rapid  transit  plan  to  be 
developed  by  one  responsible  central 
agency,  as  the  joint  responsibility 
of  the  State  of  California  and  of  the 
nine  counties  composing  the  Bay 
Area. 

The  latest  progress  report  (No. 
11),  issued  on  October  8,  1954,  in- 
dicated that  the  regional  plan  pre- 
pared for  the  high  population  pro- 
jections for  1970  had  been  com- 
pleted by  the  Consultants  on  Re- 
gional Planning  and  by  local  plan- 
ning professionals.  Miss  Westra, 
Director  of  Planning  for  the  Com- 
mission spent  a  week  in  September 
with  Adams,  Howard  and  Greeley, 
Regional  Planning  Consultants  in 
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Cambridge    in    discussions    on    the 
outline  of  the  regional  plan. 

Parsons,  Brinckerhoff,  Hall  and 
MacDonald,  have  made  detailed 
origin  and  destination  counts,  and 
have  prepared  charts  showing  gate- 
way passenger  movements,  together 


with  travel  time  by  train,  bus  and 
highway. 

In  the  end  the  San  Francisco  Bay 
Area,  with  all  its  special  problems 
of  geography,  may  produce  a  work- 
able transit  service  which  will  be 
the  envy  of  other  metropolitan  areas. 


Location  of  Potomac  Bridges 
of  National  Importance 


When  Congress  adopted  the  Case 
compromise  bill,  signed  by  the 
President  on  August  30,  1954  to 
authorize  the  Jones  Point  Bridge 
to  join  Virginia  south  of  Alexandria 
with  Prince  Georges  County,  Mary- 
land, and  to  authorize  a  central 
area  bridge  in  the  vicinity  of  Con- 
stitution Avenue,  it  was  thought  by 
many  that  the  bridge  controversy 
had  been  settled.  The  National 
Capital  Planning  Commission  worked 
out  a  bridge  plan  with  improved 
approach  and  exit  highways  which 
afforded  some  measure  of  protection 
to  the  Lincoln  Memorial. 

But  the  President  in  signing  the 
bill,  as  reported  in  the  September 
P&CC,  raised  serious  questions 
concerning  the  protection  of  the 
Arlington  Memorial  Bridge,  the 
Lincoln  Memorial,  the  river  park- 
way and  other  features  of  matchless 
beauty.  He  spoke  in  no  uncertain 
terms.  "The  bridge  with  its  high 
level  traffic  volume,  will  have  a 
serious  impact  on  some  of  the  most 
important  national  memorials."  He 
pointed  out  what  he  called  defects 
in  the  bridge  bill  and  recommended 
that  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
be  given  authority  to  pass  on  the 
use  of  any  park  lands  affected  by  the 
new  bridge. 


The  Commission  of  Fine  Arts,  at 
a  special  all-day  meeting  held  on 
November  10,  issued  a  statement 
opposing  the  Constitution  Avenue 
bridge.  The  Commission  declared: 

The  Mall,  terminating  in  the  Memorial 
Bridge  and  the  wide  expanse  of  the  river, 
with  the  wooded  island  given  to  the  Nation 
as  a  memorial  to  Theodore  Roosevelt, 
provide  a  setting  of  incomparable  beauty 
for  the  Lincoln  Memorial  and  form  per- 
haps the  finest  civic  landscape  in  America. 
It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  this 
landscape  should  not  be  marred  by  the 
intrusion  of  another  bridge  at  this  point 
...  If  no  other  site  is  available  for  a 
bridge  without  sacrificing  the  beauty  of 
this  area,  an  additional  thoroughfare  be- 
tween the  Virginia  suburbs  and  the  center 
of  Washington  should  be  provided  by 
means  of  a  tunnel  under  the  river.  Such  a 
tunnel  would  be  costly,  but  the  cost  would 
not  be  comparable  to  the  loss  we  would 
sustain  if  the  projected  bridge  is  built  as 
now  authorized. 

A  line  map  on  the  back  cover  of  this 
issue  shows  the  possible  location  of  the 
Constitution  Avenue  bridge  and  a  tunnel. 

Gilmore  D.  Clarke,  eminent  land- 
scape architect  and  former  Chair- 
man of  the  Commission  of  Fine  Arts, 
has  endorsed  the  stand  of  the  Com- 
mission. He  maintains  that  "the 
area  between  Arlington  Memorial 
Bridge  and  the  north  end  of  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt  Island  must  be  pre- 
served at  all  costs  and  not  impaired 
by  the  intrusion  within  it  by  any 
bridge  structure." 
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In  the  November  issue  of  Pro- 
gressive Architecture,  Frederick  Gut- 
heim  describes  the  Constitution 
Avenue  bridge  in  the  National 
Capital  as  wrong,  superfluous  and 
harmful.  In  addition  to  the  aesthetic 
counts  against  the  bridge,  Mr.  Gut- 
heim  points  out  that  some  40,000 
Federal  employees  in  the  area  to  be 
served  by  the  new  bridge,  work  in 
temporary  buildings  which  may 
soon  be  demolished,  and  that  the 
proposed  bridge  near  the  Lincoln 
Memorial  will  breed  more  problems 
than  it  will  solve. 

The  APCA's  Committee  of  100 
on  the  Federal  City  long  ago  en- 
dorsed the  Jones  Point  Bridge  (now 
authorized)  and  the  Roaches  Run 
Bridge  south  of  the  Fourteenth- 
Street  crossings  (not  yet  author- 
ized). At  a  meeting  held  on  No- 
vember 2nd,  which  was  addressed 
by  Elbert  Peets,  member  of  the 
Commission  of  Fine  Arts,  the  Com- 
mittee adopted  a  resolution  asking 
the  National  Capital  Planning  Com- 
mission to  make  a  complete  restudy 
of  alternate  crossings,  including  the 
Roaches  Run  site,  and  suggested 
that  dependable  cost  estimates  be 
secured  for  a  tunnel  under  the  Po- 
tomac River. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the 
Theodore  Roosevelt  Island  in  the 
center  of  the  river  stretches  from 
close  to  Key  Bridge  to  close  to  the 
Arlington  Memorial  Bridge.  (See 
pictures  in  June,  1953  P&CC.) 
The  overlook  terraces,  designed  by 
Olmsted  Brothers,  instead  of  com- 


manding a  view  of  the  lovely 
Arlington  Memorial  Bridge  and  the 
classic  Lincoln  Memorial,  as 
planned,  would  find  the  new  bridge 
structure  in  the  immediate  fore- 
ground. 

On  December  2,  Wilbur  Smith 
and  Associates  reported  to  the  Na- 
tional Planning  Commission  to  rec- 
ommend immediate  development 
of  the  inner  loop  expressway  circling 
downtown  Washington,  the  replace- 
ment of  the  old  Highway  bridge 
with  a  new  four-lane  span,  the 
widening  and  improvement  of  the 
approaches  to  Key  Bridge,  and  then 
the  construction  of  a  central  area 
bridge  crossing  either  at  Three 
Sisters  above  Key  Bridge  or  at 
Constitution  Avenue,  but  main- 
taining that  the  Three  Sisters 
Bridge  "appears  to  have  better 
long-range  planning  possibilities 
than  the  Constitution  Avenue  site." 

This  is  not  a  question  of  mere 
local  significance.  The  Federal  City 
belongs  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States  and  the  beauty  of  the  Arling- 
ton Memorial  Bridge,  linking  Ar- 
lington Cemetery  and  the  Lincoln 
Memorial  at  the  west  end  of  the 
Mall,  is  part  of  an  incomparable 
landscape  developed  from  the 
recommendations  of  the  McMillan 
Commission  of  1901  and  achieved 
at  great  cost  through  the  long- 
continued  cooperation  of  the  Com- 
mission of  Fine  Arts,  the  National 
Capital  Planning  Commission,  Fed- 
eral Officials  and  leaders  in  Congress. 
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Zoning  Measures  Should  Protect 
New  Highway  Investment 


The  American  Automobile  Asso- 
ciation has  been  a  pioneer  in  the 
field  of  Roadside  Development  and 
Control.  It  is  not  surprising,  there- 
fore, that  the  AAA  Executive  Com- 
mittee, meeting  in  Providence,  R.  I. 
on  August  23,  should  have  warned 
the  people  of  the  United  States  that 
"Major  new  highway  construction 
may  prove  to  be  a  multibillion- 
dollar  waste  unless  provisions  are 
soon  made  to  protect  and  zone  the 
roadside/'  In  the  belief  that  high- 
way zoning  is  more  urgent  than 
ever,  the  Committee  urged  affiliated 
motor  clubs  to  adopt  as  primary 
1955  legislative  targets  the  enact- 
ment of  state  laws  on  highway 
zoning  and  controlled  access.  The 


vast  new  investments  and  the  pro- 
posal by  President  Eisenhower  that 
fifty  billion  dollars  be  invested  in 
roads  during  the  next  ten  years  may 
not  after  all  give  us  an  up-to-date 
highway  system.  Uncontrolled  com- 
mercial development,  known  as 
"ribbon  development,"  along  older 
roads  has  constituted  a  "hazard  to 
safety,  reducing  traffic  capacity  and 
resulting  in  highway  blight." 

We  heartily  commend  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  AAA  Executive 
Committee.  One  of  the  cardinal 
principles  of  good  planning  is  that 
neither  city  streets,  urban  fringe, 
nor  rural  highways  can  be  located 
and  developed  without  regard  to 
adjacent  land  uses. 


Fire  Stations  and  Public  Parks 


In  the  October  American  City 
there  is  an  enthusiastic  article  by 
Mayor  Clark  E.  Tucker  on  the 
building  of  fire  stations  in  public  parks 
in  Kansas  City,  Kansas.  The  argu- 
ments advanced  are  the  saving  of 
money  for  sites,  the  saving  in  in- 
vestment in  park  improvements, 
increased  efficiency  on  the  part  of 
the  fire  companies  due  to  location 
in  a  park  and  the  negative  claim 
that  the  park  atmosphere  suffers 
very  little  from  the  fire  apparatus 
and  its  accompanying  noise. 

Joseph  Prendergast,  Executive 
Director  of  the  National  Recreation 
Association,  makes  a  spirited  criti- 
cal comment  on  the  article  by 
Mayor  Tucker.  Mr.  Prendergast 
declares  that  this  is  but  one  instance 


of  a  steady,  persistent  pressure  to 
divert  recreation  lands  to  other 
purposes  in  the  name  of  economy, 
such  as  housing,  armories,  civic 
centers,  schools,  hospitals,  and  even 
commercial  structures.  "The  eter- 
nal vigilance  of  public  leadership, 
aware  of  the  value  of  these  park 
and  recreation  areas  to  the  com- 
munity, has  been  the  saving  factor 
in  their  preservation.  It  has  pre- 
vented the  decimation  of  our  park 
heritage  which  would  have  occurred 
if  these  special  interests,  however 
sincere  their  motivation,  had  had 
their  way  with  our  open  spaces." 
Mr.  Prendergast  admits  that  public 
parks  can  be,  and  frequently  are, 
good  neighbors  in  the  cities  of 
America  when  the  fire  station  has 
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its  own  area  and  is  not  a  "squatter" 
and  "free  rider"  on  public  parks. 
Specifically,  the  cost  of  a  site  may 
be  saved  to  the  fire  department 
budget  but  at  a  cost  to  the  park 
department  budget.  The  other  ad- 
vantages mentioned  by  Mayor 
Tucker  would  be  just  as  valid  if  the 
fire  station  were  located  adja- 
cent to  a  park  instead  of  in  it. 

In  an  editorial,  The  American 
City  maintains  that  "there  are  very 
few  cities,  if  any,  where  it  is  wise  to 
invade  existing  park  or  playground 
areas  for  purposes  other  than  public 


recreation;  but  when  new  fire  sta- 
tions are  needed  in  residential  areas, 
sites  should  be  chosen  large  enough 
to  give  the  fire  house  an  attractive 
setting — and  if  possible  to  create 
some  new  or  enlarged  park  and  play- 
ground space  immediately  adjacent. 
As  for  PLANNING  AND  Civic 
COMMENT,  we  think  that  Mayor 
Tucker's  recognition  of  the  value  of 
park  lands  and  programs  to  firemen 
should  lead  to  more  and  better  parks 
rather  than  the  depletion  of  park 
areas  in  the  interest  of  a  false 
economy. 


D.  C.  Redevelopment  Act  Upheld 
by  Supreme  Court 


The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  on  November  22  handed 
down  a  decision  written  by  Asso- 
ciate Justice  William  O.  Douglas, 
unconditionally  upholding  the  con- 
stitutionality of  the  D.  C.  Re- 
development Act  under  which  the 
Area  B  project  in  Southwest  Wash- 
ington is  now  being  realized.  The 
case  turned  on  the  complaint  of  the 
owner  of  a  department  store  in  the 
area  who  claimed  that  his  store 
was  not  slum  property  and  not 
used  as  a  dwelling.  He  made  the 
further  claim  that  the  D.  C.  Re- 
development Act  was  unconstitu- 
tional because  it  authorized  the 
taking  of  private  property  for  pri- 
vate use. 

The  brief  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  Redevelopment  Land 
Agency  and  the  National  Capital 
Planning  Commission,  on  appeal 
from  the  U.  S.  District  Court, 
pointed  out  that  Congress  is  both 
the  national  and  the  local  legisla- 


ture for  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  that  34  States  and  territories 
have  enacted  legislation  comparable 
to  the  D.  C.  Act. 

Up  to  the  time  of  the  passage  of 
these  redevelopment  acts  by  Con- 
gress and  the  respective  States  and 
territories,  one  of  the  most  dis- 
couraging undertakings  imaginable 
was  the  effort  to  assemble  without 
the  aid  of  eminent  domain  enough 
property  in  any  district  to  make  it 
possible  to  replan  it.  It  is  also  well 
recognized  that  it  is  a  waste  of 
money  to  build  good  new  houses 
scattered  among  neglected  slum 
properties.  Unless  the  neighbor- 
hood can  be  improved,  the  in- 
dividual properties  suffer  from  the 
neighborhood  itself. 

We  all  remember  the  famous 
"recalcitrant  Mr.  Burns"  who  gave 
George  Washington  so  much  trouble 
in  assembling  the  property  in  the 
area  where  the  Pan  American  Union 
now  stands.  These  redevelopment 
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acts,  therefore,  offer  a  legal  and 
effective  method  of  acquiring  entire 
areas  of  property.  The  courts  of 
20  States  have  upheld  their  respec- 
tive redevelopment  statutes. 

The  Supreme  Court  decision 
makes  it  clear  that  the  redevelop- 
ment programs  need  not  by  force 
of  the  Constitution  be  on  a  piece- 
meal basis,  lot  by  lot,  building  by 
building.  Said  Justice  Douglas: 
"If  owner  after  owner  were  per- 
mitted to  resist  these  redevelopment 
programs  on  the  ground  that  the 
particular  property  was  not  being 
used  against  the  public  interest,  in- 
tegrated plans  for  redevelopment 


would  suffer  greatly."  Moreover, 
the  Supreme  Court  declares:  "If 
those  who  govern  the  District  of 
Columbia  decide  that  the  Nation's 
Capital  should  be  beautiful  as  well 
as  sanitary,  there  is  nothing  in  the 
Fifth  Amendment  that  stands  in  the 
way." 

The  Supreme  Court  has  declared 
that  the  D.  C.  Redevelopment 
Agency  may  proceed,  as  it  is  doing, 
to  redevelop  Area  B  by  acquiring 
all  the  property  in  the  area  and  then 
making  sure  that  it  is  used  according 
to  a  plan  approved  by  the  National 
Capital  Planning  Commission  and 
adopted  by  the  D.  C.  Commissioners. 


Strictly  Personal 


Glenn  Stanton  has  been  ap- 
pointed a  member  of  the  City  Plan- 
ning Commission  of  Portland,  Ore- 
gon, by  Mayor  Fred  L.  Peterson  of 
Portland.  Mr.  Stanton  replaces 
William  G.  Holford  who  recently 
resigned  to  practice  architecture. 
Mr.  Stanton  previously  served  on 
the  Commission  from  1941  through 
1949.  He  was  president  of  the 
Oregon  Chapter  of  the  AIA  in  1939 
and  '40,  and  in  1951  was  president 
of  the  American  Institute  of  Archi- 
tects. Mr.  Holford's  resignation 
came  upon  completion  of  the  zoning 
studies  phase  of  the  commission 
work. 


of  the  second  annual  $5,000  Nash 
Conservation  Awards  Program  will 
be  announced  early  in  January. 


George  Romney,  Executive  Vice 
President  of  American  Motors,  was 
named  to  succeed  George  W.  Mason 
as  President  and  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  the  American  Motors  Cor- 
poration formerly  Nash-Kelvinator 
Company.  Mr.  Mason  died  sud- 
denly on  October  8th.  The  winners 


M.  H.  Harvey  has  been  appointed 
assistant  to  Director  Conrad  L. 
Wirth  of  the  National  Park  Service 
to  build  up  the  National  Park  Trust 
Fund,  which  was  authorized  by 
Congress  in  1935.  Mr.  Harvey 
worked  for  many  years  with  the  Des 
Moines,  Iowa,  Park  Board.  The 
new  Board  is  authorized  by  Con- 
gress to  accept  and  administer  gifts 
or  bequests  of  personal  property 
"for  the  benefit  of,  or  in  connection 
with,  the  National  Park  Service." 
Within  the  past  year  it  has  issued  a 
brochure,  The  Fifth  Essence  by 
Freeman  Tilden,  which  describes 
the  work  of  the  Service  and  suggests 
some  of  the  ways  in  which  contribu- 
tors can  broaden  this  work  and  make 
it  more  effective. 

Linton  R.  Wilson  has  succeeded 
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H.  P.  Caemmerer  as  Secretary  of 
the  Commission  of  Fine  Arts.  A 
graduate  of  Princeton  University 
with  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Arts 
and  Master  of  Fine  Arts,  he  was 
an  architectural  designer  from  1928 
and  before  going  into  the  Navy 
in  1941  was  with  the  New  York 
firm  of  Voorhees,  Walker,  Foley 
and  Smith,  architects  and  engineers. 

Sterling  S.  Winans,  California's 
Director  of  Recreation,  was  elected 
President  of  the  American  Recrea- 
tion Society  at  the  36th  National 
Recreation  Congress  held  at  St. 
Louis,  Mo.  September  26.  Mr. 
Winans  administers  the  work  of  the 
Recreation  Commission  of  Cali- 
fornia which  has  under  its  juris- 
diction the  development  of  state 
and  local  facilities  and  programs. 

Mrs.  LeRoy  Clark  represented 
the  Garden  Club  of  America  Con- 
servation Committee  at  the  Inter- 
national Union  for  the  Protection 
of  Nature  Conference  in  Copen- 
hagen, Denmark,  in  September. 
Her  report  of  the  meeting  is  briefed 
in  this  issue. 


Francis  A.  Pitkin,  Executive  Di- 
rector of  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Planning  Board  is  the  author  of  an 
article,  "City  Planning  Implications 
of  Industrial  Location"  in  the 
August  issue  of  Minnesota  Munici- 
palities. 

0 

Walter  Gropius  has  been  given 
an  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Science  by  the  University  of  Sydney, 
Australia. 


Charles  W.  Eliot,  landscape  archi- 
tect and  planning  consultant,   lo- 


cated at  25  Reservoir  Street,  Cam- 
bridge 38,  Mass.,  announces  the 
opening  of  consulting  services  on 
development  of  gardens,  estates, 
parks  and  recreation  areas,  com- 
munity development  and  town, 
city  and  regional  planning  to  public 
and  private  agencies  and  individuals. 


Ian  L.  McHarg,  former  Scottish 
government  planning  official,  has 
joined  the  faculty  of  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania's  School  of  Fine 
Arts  to  direct  its  curricula  in  land- 
scape architecture. 


Jackson  E.  Price  has  been  named 
Chief  of  Lands  in  the  National 
Park  Service.  He  succeeds  Charles 
A.  Richey  who  has  been  transferred 
to  the  Lake  Meade  National  Recrea- 
tion Area.  Mr.  Price  served  as 
chief  counsel  of  the  Park  Service 
from  1944. 


Henry  T.  Skinner,  Director  of  the 
National  Arboretum  has  an  article 
''Our  National  Arboretum"  in  the 
Bulletin  of  the  Garden  Club  of 
America  for  September  1954,  based 
on  an  address  he  gave  before  the 
National  Gardeners  Assocation. 


Harry  Boswell,  Jr.,  with  Clarence 
W.  Gosnell,  Sr.  and  Harvey  L. 
Jones  are  members  of  the  Housing 
Code  Review  Board  Committee 
studying  changes  in  the  National 
Capital's  housing  and  inspection 
laws. 


Frederick  A.  Gutheim,  member 
of  the  Upper  Montgomery  County 
Planning  Commission  and  vice 
chairman  of  the  National  Capital 
Regional  Planning  Commission,  at- 
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tended  the  sessions  in  October  at 
Genoa,  Italy,  of  Italy's  5th  Annual 
Congress  on  Urbanism.  He  was  a 
guest  of  the  Italian  Institute  of 
Town  Planning. 

James  A.  Vizzier  has  joined  the 
staff  of  the  Fort  Smith  Arkansas 
Planning  Commission,  which  is  un- 
dertaking a  comprehensive  planning 
program.  Mr.  Vizzier,  formerly 
with  the  Milwaukee  Planning  Com- 
mission, will  be  resident  planner. 


Peter  A.  Strobel  is  the  newly  ap- 
pointed Commissioner  of  the  Public 
Buildings  Service  to  succeed  W.  E. 
Reynolds,  whose  retirement  at  the 
end  of  June  concluded  21  years  of 
supervision  of  the  Government's 
public  buildings.  Mr.  Strobel  is  a 
native  of  Denmark  who  came  to  the 
United  States  in  1925.  He  is  a 
partner  in  the  firm  of  Strobel  and 
Salzman,  Consulting  Engineers,  and 
for  the  past  25  years  has  been  en- 
gaged in  major  engineering  projects 
throughout  the  country. 


Irving  C.  Root  received  a  citation 
for  meritorious  service  from  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  recog- 
nition of  outstanding  service  with 
the  National  Park  Service.  Mr. 
Root  entered  the  Service  in  1941  as 
Superintendent  of  National  Capital 
Parks,  in  which  position  he  served 
for  nine  years.  From  1950  to  1954 
he  was  community  planner  in  the 
National  Park  Service.  The  cita- 
tion lists  Mr.  Root's  interesting 
contributions  in  the  field  of  com- 
munity and  regional  planning.  When 
Mr.  Root  retired  from  the  Park 
service  he  received  a  special  appoint- 


ment as  collaborator  for  NPS.  He 
has  opened  an  office  for  the  private 
practice  of  city  planning  and  park 
development.  His  most  recent  job 
was  the  completion  of  a  highway 
plan  and  zoning  ordinance  for  Tal- 
bot  County,  Md. 


Harold  M.  Lewis  has  signed  a 
$140,000  contract  for  the  18-month 
job  of  rewriting  the  National  Capi- 
tal's 30-year-old  zoning  regulations. 
George  S.  Gatter  is  Mr.  Lewis' 
resident  representative  in  Washing- 
ton. Mr.  Gatter  is  a  graduate  of  the 
Naval  Academy  and  later  took  a 
master's  degree  in  city  planning  at 
MIT.  Mr.  Lewis  will  be  in  Wash- 
ington intermittently  throughout 
the  project. 


The  death  of  Edward  H.  Bennett 
at  his  home  in  Try  on,  N.  C.  in 
October  removes  from  the  scene 
an  outstanding  architect  and  city 
planner  whose  firm,  Bennett,  Par- 
sons, Frost  and  Thomas  organized 
in  1909  claimed  to  be  the  first  city 
planning  group  in  the  U.  S.  The 
firm  designed  the  U.  S.  Capitol  ap- 
proach, many  departmental  build- 
ings and  more  recently  the  Apex 
Building  in  Washington,  Grant  Park 
and  the  Clarence  Buckingham  Me- 
morial Fountain  in  Chicago,  and 
had  been  associated  with  Daniel 
Burnham  in  developing  the  Chicago 
Plan. 

. ^ 

Coleman  Woodbury  was  named 
co-winner  of  the  $1,000  F.  D.  R. 
Foundation  Award  for  his  Urban 
Redevelopment  volumes  by  the 
American  Political  Science  Associa- 


tion. 
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Lemuel  A.  Garrison  has  been  ap- 
pointed Chief  of  Conservation  and 
Protection  for  the  National  Park 
Service,  a  new  position  established 
in  the  reorganization  of  the  Service. 
Mr.  Garrison  has  been  Superinten- 
dent of  Big  Bend  National  Park, 
Texas  since  the  fall  of  1952. 


Paul  Brace  has  been  appointed 
assistant  city  planner  in  New 
Rochelle,  N.  Y. 


Corwin  R.  Mocine,  director  of 
planning  for  the  City  of  Berkeley 
for  the  last  four  years,  was  named 
Oakland  city  planning  engineer  by 
City  Manager  Wayne  Thompson. 
He  took  over  his  new  duties  on 
November  8.  The  position  has  been 
vacant  since  last  February  when 
Glenn  Hall  died. 


John  G.  Marr,  former  Oakland 
city  planning  engineer,  has  returned 
to  Oakland  as  special  assistant  to 
City  Manager  Wayne  E.  Thomp- 
son. The  City  Council  in  November 
unanimously  approved  introduction 
of  an  ordinance  creating  the  new 
post.  Mr.  Marr  will  be  given  the 


assignment  of  "building  a  greater 
Oakland."  He  will  supervise  public 
works,  serve  as  liaison  officer  with 
the  State  on  highway  matters  and 
direct  the  civil  defense  organization 
which  he  set  up  several  years  ago. 
After  serving  as  planning  engineer 
of  Oakland  for  16  years,  Mr.  Marr 
accepted  appointment  as  a  special 
assistant  to  Ralph  H.  Tudor  then 
undersecretary  of  the  Interior  De- 
partment. He  recently  left  the 
Federal  Government  intending  to 

return  to  private  practice. 
-  ®  - 

David  D.  Oliphant  was  recently 
elected  to  succeed  J.  Vendes  Mann 
as  Chairman  of  the  Oakland  Board 
of  Park  Directors.  Mr.  Oliphant 
has  been  a  member  of  the  Board 
since  last  July  when  its  size  was  in- 
creased from  three  to  five  members. 


William  H.  Brabson,  Sr.  of  Day- 
ton, Ohio,  has  opened  an  office  as 
consulting  engineer  and  will  engage 
also  in  city  planning,  housing  de- 
velopment, highway  and  drainage 
planning.  Recently  he  was  village 
engineer  and  planning  director  of 
Kettering,  an  incorporated  suburb 
of  Dayton. 


The  Nation  Looks  at  its  Resources 


On  December  2-4,  1953,  1600 
leaders  from  all  parts  of  the  country 
met  in  Washington,  D.  C.  to  discuss 
our  soil,  water  and  mineral  resources. 
From  these  discussions  it  was  agreed 
that  we  need  to  enlarge  our  knowl- 
edge of  resources  through  research, 
that  we  need  to  disseminate  this 
new  knowledge  through  education, 
and  that  we  need  to  apply  our 
knowledge  through  cooperation. 

The  Conference  was  called  by  Re- 


sources for  the  Future,  an  organiza- 
tion headed  up  by  Horace  M.  Al- 
bright, Chairman  of  the  Board,  and 
Dr.  R.  G.  Gustavson,  President  and 
Executive  Director.  Lewis  W. 
Douglas  acted  as  Chairman  of  the 
Mid-Century  Conference  aided  by 
Herman  W.  Steinkraus,  President 
of  the  Bridgeport  Brass  Co.,  and 
Lewis  Webster  Jones,  President  of 
Rutgers  University.  There  were 
eight  sections,  all  headed  by  eminent 
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civic  leaders.  The  Report  of  the 
Proceedings  running  to  420  pages 
gives  an  authoritative  summary  of 
the  best  current  thought  concerning 
our  resources. 

The  Report  should  be  on  the  shelf 
of  every  university  and  public  li- 


brary and  in  the  hands  of  every 
conservation  organization  in  the 
country.  It  is  invaluable  for  re- 
corded information  and  opinion  and 
for  listing  of  the  eminent  conserva- 
tion leaders  of  the  20th  century. 
Price  $5. 


Fred  Harvey,  Inc.,  Buys  Grand  Canyon 
Concession  Facilities  from  Santa  Fe 


The  Santa  Fe  Railroad  has  with- 
drawn from  all  activities  other  than 
railroad  operation  at  Grand  Can- 
yon National  Park,  by  the  sale  of 
its  hotel,  lodge  and  camp  facilities 
there  to  Fred  Harvey,  Inc.  The 
railroad  will  continue  rail  operation 
to  the  South  Rim,  which  transports 
35,000  visitors  each  year. 

The  railroad  will  also  turn  over 
to  the  Park  Service  its  Grand  Can- 
yon utilities  except  those  required 
for  its  own  operations. 

A  new  20-year  contract  with  Fred 
Harvey,  covering  the  hotel,  lodge 
and  camp  operations,  as  well  as 
bus  transportation  and  muleback 
trips  into  the  canyon,  and  calling 
for  the  investment  of  approximately 
$1,000,000  for  improvements  and 
new  accommodations  has  been  ap- 
proved by  the  Fred  Harvey  Com- 
pany and  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  subject  to  60  days  study 
by  Congress. 

The  Park  Service  is  entering  into 
a  contract  with  the  Arizona  Public 
Service  Company  to  provide  electric 
service  both  for  its  own  operations 
and  for  the  residents  and  conces- 
sioners in  the  Grand  Canyon  com- 
munity. 

Until  now,  the  Santa  Fe  has 
owned  El  Tovar  Hotel,  Bright  Angel 


Lodge,  Auto  Camp,  Hopi  House, 
and  the  Watchtower  on  the  South 
Rim  of  the  Canyon,  and  Fred 
Harvey  has  operated  them.  The 
Harvey  purchase  of  these  facilities, 
and  other  physical  properties  of  the 
railroad,  will  simplify  the  National 
Park  Service-concessioner  relation- 
ship, and  opens  the  way  for  a  con- 
siderable program  of  improvement. 
Construction  to  be  undertaken  by 
the  concessioner  will  include  both 
improvement  of  existing  facilities 
and  the  provision  of  additional 
accommodations  to  meet  increased 
tourist  demand. 

Though  visitor  volume  at  Grand 
Canyon,  totaling  836,878  during 
1953,  is  heaviest  in  summer,  con- 
cession operations  on  the  South 
Rim  are  on  a  year  round  basis. 

The  Santa  Fe  donation  to  the 
National  Park  Service,  valued  by 
the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue  at 
$1,100,000,  included  the  South  Rim 
water  supply  system,  the  sewage 
reclamation  plant,  electrical  gene- 
rating facilities  and  distribution 
system,  the  central  steam  plant  and 
distribution  lines,  refrigeration  fa- 
cilities and  the  incinerator — utilities 
designed  to  serve  a  permanent 
Grand  Canyon  Village  population 
of  about  1,000,  plus  an  additional 
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temporary  population  of  visitors  Public  Service  Company,  which 

and  summer  employees  of  about  involves  an  expenditure  of  approxi- 

6,000.  It  included  similar  utilities  mately  $550,000  by  the  company, 

and  facilities  at  Phantom  Ranch  principally  to  bring  transmission 

and  Indian  Gardens,  both  down  in  lines  up  to  the  Canyon,  is  in  line  with 

the  canyon,  and  at  Desert  View,  the  present  policy  of  the  National 

near  the  Park's  eastern  boundary.  Park  Service,  which  is  being  steadily 

An  announcement  from  the  Santa  extended,  where  feasible  and  eco- 

Fe  Railroad  headquarters  in  Chi-  nomica I,  to  other  areas  it  administers, 

cago  explained  that  the  Santa  Fe  The  Government  will  make  its 

withdrawal  from  operations  other  greatest  savings  on  the  operation 

than  those  of  railroading  did  not  of  the  water  supply  and  sewage 

indicate  loss  of  interest  in  Grand  disposal  plant.  These  are  expected 

Canyon.  However,  it  explained,  to  amount  to  about  $19,500  a  year, 

its  hotel  and  other  facilities  were  In  addition,  there  will  be  indirect 

originally  provided  largely  for  the  savings  with  the  elimination  of 

railroad  traveler  and  while  rail  responsibility  for  National  Park 

travel  to  the  park  continues  heavy,  Service  maintenance  of  facilities 

most  visitors  arrive  by  automobile,  and  the  monthly  billing  of  some 

The   contract  with  the  Arizona  200  individual  accounts. 

Honor  Roll 

Postscript 

A  further  examination  of  early  records  of  the  Association  discloses  that  the 
fathers  of  three  of  our  present  members  held  membership  in  the  American 
Civic  Association,  with  two  dating  to  1904  making  them  charter  members. 
These  supplement  the  Honor  Roll  list  of  the  Golden  Anniversary  ceremony 
at  Columbus  in  May  1954*. 

Continuing  Family  Memberships 

S.  P.  WETHERILL  of  Philadelphia,  took  out  a  life  membership  in  the 
ACA  in  1908  which  he  held  until  his  death  on  May  2,  1926.  His  son, 
Col.  Samuel  P.  Wetherill  continued  the  membership  of  his  father  and  has 
served  since  1927  on  the  Boards  of  the  two  Associations,  ACA  and 
APCA,  giving  the  Wetherill  family  45  years  of  membership  credit. 

ALFRED  C.  CLAS  of  Milwaukee  was  a  charter  member  of  the  ACA 
who  took  out  a  life  membership  in  1904.  His  death  occurred  in  1942.  His 
son,  Angelo  Robert  Clas  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  architectural  consultant,  took 
out  membership  in  1940.  This  gives  the  Clas  family  53  membership  years. 

HENRY  KIRKE  BUSH-BROWN,  distinguished  sculptor  of  Washington,  D.  C. 
was  a  charter  member  of  the  ACA  and  carried  his  membership  from  1904 
until  his  death  in  1935.  His  two  sons,  Harold  Bush-Brown,  head  of  the  de- 
partment of  architecture,  Georgia  Institute  of  Technology,  Atlanta,  joined 
in  1945  and  James  Bush-Brown,  landscape  architect  of  Ambler,  Pa.,  joined 

*See  June  1954  issue  of  Planning  and  Civic  Comment 
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ourselves  alone  but  for  those  who 
are  to  follow  us  and  inherit  the 
consequences  of  our  wisdom  or  our 
folly. 

The  time  has  come,  I  believe, 
and  this  conference  is  the  proper 
occasion  when  we  who  practice  the 
profession  of  planning  should  make 
clear  to  the  people  of  our  Nation 
what  we  believe  is  implied  by  plan- 
ning in  this  great  Republic,  what 
we  hope  to  accomplish  by  it,  and 
equally  clearly  what  it  does  not  do 
and  what  it  cannot  undertake  to  do 
for  the  people  of  a  self-governing 
country. 

There  are  two  types  of  planning — 
one  which  we  are  fighting  against 
everywhere  on  earth  and  another 
on  which,  with  complete  confidence, 
we  must  stake  the  destinies  of  our 
Nation.  The  distinction  between 
these  two  types  of  planning  is 
vitally  important  if  professional 
planning  is  to  take  its  proper  place 
in  the  American  scheme  of  life  and 
government.  Of  these  two  kinds  of 
planning,  one  starts  in  the  strato- 
sphere of  pseudo-intellectual  arro- 
gance and  looks  down  on  the 
struggles  and  desires  of  human 
beings  as  a  man  looks  down  on  the 
ants  in  his  garden  path.  We  have 
seen  four  great  nations  in  this 
generation  surrender  themselves  to 
that  type  of  planning.  For  three  of 
them  already,  the  consequences 
have  been  humiliating  and  dis- 
astrous and  destructive  to  the  peace 
of  the  world. 

Planning  from  above  has  no  place 
in  the  American  scheme  of  life. 
The  only  kind  of  planning  to  which 
we  can  properly  devote  our  energies, 
our  skill  and  our  technical  knowl- 
edge is  the  planning  which  will  make 


it  possible  for  the  people  of  our 
Nation,  of  our  States  and  our 
cities,  to  attain  their  own  desires 
and  purposes  most  fully  through  our 
system  of  self-government.  This 
is  planning,  not  down  from  the 
upper  atmosphere  but  up  from  the 
grass  roots,  from  the  paved  high- 
ways, from  the  dooryards  of  Amer- 
ica, from  the  springs  of  impulse 
and  purpose  in  the  hearts  and  wills 
of  us  all.  Such  planning  is  based 
firmly  and  finally  on  a  confidence 
that  the  will  of  the  people  is  the 
director  of  human  destiny,  that  all 
we  have  accomplished  here  in 
America  and  all  that  has  created  a 
desirable  civilization  anywhere  in 
the  world  has  grown  from  the  pres- 
sure of  the  needs  of  individual  men 
for  a  better  life  for  themselves  and 
their  posterity. 

From  time  to  time  strong  leaders 
have  taken  charge  of  the  procession 
of  humanity  and  engaged  great 
nations  in  high  enterprise  of  peace 
or  war,  but  they  have  never,  in  the 
modern  world,  for  very  long  led 
people  along  paths  where  they  did 
not  choose  to  travel.  In  the  long 
run,  the  people  must  select  or  ap- 
prove the  course  the  nation  is  to 
follow.  That  is  the  doctrine  which 
the  institutions  of  this  great  Nation 
were  so  wisely  constructed  to  foster. 
It  provides  our  source  of  confidence 
for  the  future  and  clearly  defines  the 
functions  of  professional  planning 
in  the  adaptation  of  self-government 
to  the  problems  of  an  expanding 
industrial  age. 

Perhaps  every  generation  of  men 
since  the  dawn  of  time  has  said: 
"These  are  complex  and  difficult 
times — more  complex  than  those 
ever  faced  by  the  human  race  be- 
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fore."  Certainly,  regardless  of  its 
chronic  repetition,  this  statement  is 
true  today  as  it  never  has  been  be- 
fore. This  is  a  world  of  increasing 
opportunity,  of  increasing  peril,  of 
increasing  intricacy  and  congestion. 
All  we  have  ever  learned  is  useful 
to  shed  the  light  of  experience  and 
common  sense  on  the  road  ahead, 
to  provide  those  instruments  of 
technical  knowledge  necessary  to 
guide  our  way  along  a  safe  and 
pleasant  path  to  those  goals  of  do- 
mestic tranquility  and  general  wel- 
fare which  our  government  was 
created  to  insure.  It  is  our  function,  so 
far  as  we  can  be  entrusted  to  do  just 
this,  to  provide  for  our  communities 
and  our  States  the  kind  of  knowledge 
and  service  needed  to  inform  and 
implement  the  will  of  the  people. 

It  is  not  ours  to  proclaim  the 
direction  which  the  growth  of  a 
community  or  a  State  must  take 
but  rather  to  point  out  the  ad- 


vantages and  dangers  in  the  way 
ahead,  the  alternatives  of  progress, 
the  possibilities  of  betterment,  to 
assess  as  truly  as  we  may  the  de- 
sires of  our  clients,  the  people, 
and  so  far  as  it  lies  within  our 
power,  to  make  practicable  the 
realization  of  those  desires. 

We  who  have  devoted  our  lives 
to  obtaining  all  possible  knowledge 
and  all  attainable  skill  to  make  us 
successful  architects  for  a  better 
future  of  our  State  or  community, 
need  most  of  all  to  remember  that 
the  plans  we  develop  must  not  only 
be  wise  and  realistic  but  must  also 
provide  and  interpret  for  our  cus- 
tomers, the  people,  whose  sovereign 
will  we  must  obey,  a  pattern  they 
will  recognize  as  the  embodiment 
of  their  own  common  purpose. 
Planning  undertaken  in  that  spirit 
has  a  proud,  a  permanent  and  a 
necessary  place  in  the  American 
frame  of  government. 


Secretary  McKay  Approves  Park  Program 


On  December  17,  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  Douglas  McKay  notified 
Governor  Arthur  Langlie  of  the 
State  of  Washington  that  he  had 
approved  the  program  for  Mt. 
Rainier  National  Park  prepared  by 
the  National  Park  Service.  He 
stated  that  he  agreed  with  the 
Service  that  the  erection  of  a  tram- 
way or  some  other  form  of  per- 
manent mechanical  transportation 
facility  on  the  Mountainside  is  not 
necessary  for  the  full  enjoyment  of 
the  great  scenic  resources  in  the  Park. 
Plans  developed  by  the  National  Park 
Service  were  stimulated  by  the  study 
committee  appointed  by  Governor 
Langlie. 

The  proposal   for  a  tramway — 


referred  to  as  permanent  uphill 
transportation — in  Mount  Rainier 
National  Park  was  strongly  ad- 
vocated about  a  year  ago  by  several 
organizations  in  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington. The  Mount  Rainier  De- 
velopment Study  Committee,  ap- 
pointed by  Governor  Arthur  B. 
Langlie,  and  the  Board  of  Trustees 
of  the  Automobile  Club  of  Wash- 
ington, have  been  particularly  ac- 
tive proponents  of  this  proposal. 
These  and  other  groups  have  been 
interested  in  a  broad  program  of 
developments  to  attract  more  out- 
of-state  visitors  and  encourage 
Washingtonians  to  vacation  in  the 
State.  As  a  part  of  this  program, 
serious  attention  has  been  given  to 
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possible  developments  which  would 
make  Mount  Rainier  National  Park, 
Washington's  number  one  scenic 
attraction,  a  more  popular  all-year 
vacation  center. 

The  proposed  program  for  Mount 
Rainier  has  three  objectives.  One 
is  to  have  the  highway  to  Paradise 
Valley  open  for  all-year  travel. 
Another  is  the  development  of  ex- 
tensive overnight  accommodations 
in  Paradise  Valley,  with  resort-type 
recreational  facilities.  The  third 
objective  is  the  construction  of 
permanent  uphill  transportation — 
an  aerial  tramway,  extending  be- 
yond the  end  of  the  highway  in 
Paradise  Valley,  at  an  elevation 
of  5,500  feet,  to  Camp  Muir  at 
approximately  10,000  feet,  an  air- 
line distance  of  3J^  miles. 

The  first  objective  has  been  real- 
ized. The  National  Park  Service  is 
keeping  the  road  to  Paradise  Valley 
open  all  year.  Except  during  periods 
of  severe  snow  storms  or  when  the 
road  may  be  temporarily  blocked 
by  avalanches,  visitors  will  be  able 
to  drive  to  Paradise  Valley  to  enjoy 
the  scenery  and  to  ski.  Warming 
shelter  and  lunchroom  facilities,  as 
well  as  a  series  of  rope  tows  for 
skiers,  are  available  on  a  day-use 
basis  during  the  winter.  There  are 
no  overnight  accommodations  in 
the  Park  during  the  winter  months; 
however,  cabin  accommodations  and 
meals  are  available  just  outside  the 
Nisqually  entrance  to  the  Park. 

Improvements  to  winterize  or 
to  make  additions  to  existing  lodge 
and  hotel  facilities  in  Paradise 
Valley  should  be  held  in  abeyance 
until  the  Stevens  Canyon  Highway 
is  completed  in  1957.  This  18-mile 
scenic  highway  on  the  southern  slope 


of  Mount  Rainier  will  provide  a 
long  needed  route  between  the  east 
and  west  sides  of  the  Park.  The 
scenic  and  recreational  opportun- 
ities made  accessible  by  the  Stevens 
Canyon  Highway  will  be  objectives 
for  many  motorists.  What  is  even 
more  important  from  the  standpoint 
of  new  hotel  or  lodge  developments 
is  that  the  new  highway  will  un- 
doubtedly change  the  travel  pattern 
in  the  Park,  in  which  case  Paradise 
Valley  might  not  be  the  logical  place 
for  the  development  of  extensive 
overnight  accommodations. 

Another  highway  development  is 
also  an  important  factor  in  the  lo- 
cation of  future  hotel  or  lodge  ac- 
commodations. Just  south  of 
Mount  Rainier  National  Park,  in 
the  Snoqualmie  National  Forest, 
is  the  Skate  Creek  logging  road 
connecting  the  towns  of  Packwood 
and  Ashford,  Washington.  When 
this  road  is  opened  as  a  state  high- 
way it  will  undoubtedly  have  a 
significant  effect  on  the  travel 
pattern  in  the  Park  and  vicinity. 
The  Skate  Creek  road  is  well  below 
the  zone  of  heavy  snowfall  on  Mount 
Rainier.  Somewhere  along  this  road 
might  be  the  logical  place  to  develop 
the  extensive  lodge  or  hotel  and 
resort-type  facilities  proposed  by  the 
Committee  and  Club  for  Paradise 
Valley.  Even  though  the  Skate 
Creek  area  is  outside  the  Park,  it 
does  give  excellent  views  of  Mount 
Rainier.  It  would  be  a  feasible  all- 
year  short  route  around  Mount 
Rainier.  Developments  in  the  Skate 
Creek  area  would  have  the  advan- 
tage of  all-year  east-west  travel,  and 
relatively  light  snowfall.  The  ski 
area  at  Paradise  Valley  would  be 
within  15  miles.  A  2-  to 
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access  road  from  the  Skate  Creek 
road  into  the  Park  in  the  vicinity 
of  Park  headquarters  at  Longmire 
could  be  provided. 

The  proposal  for  permanent  up- 
hill transportation — an  aerial  tram- 
way— between  Paradise  Valley  and 
the  10,000-foot  elevation  on  the 
southwest  shoulder  of  Mount 
Rainier  has  stimulated  many  pro 
and  con  statements  and  much  dis- 
cussion. It  was  the  main  point 
of  many  presentations  made  at  a 
series  of  open  meetings  held  in 
Seattle,  Washington,  and  Portland, 
Oregon,  last  August. 

Those  who  favor  this  develop- 
ment visualize  it  as  a  major  all-year 
attraction.  It  has  been  thought  of 
as  a  facility  whereby  visitors  who 
are  unable  to  hike  the  trails  to  points 
higher  than  Paradise  might  ride 
above  the  alpine  meadows,  the 
rocky  slopes,  and  the  snow  and  ice 
fields,  to  a  point  high  on  the  slopes 
of  the  Mountain.  No  one  can  deny 
the  thrills  that  some  would  get  on 
such  a  ride.  Undoubtedly,  a  tram- 
way ride  would  attract  more  visitors 
to  the  Park. 

Some  proponents  of  the  tramway 
are  quite  familiar  with  the  Moun- 
tain; others  lack  knowledge  or 
minimize  the  problems  and  hazards 
of  variable  climatic  factors,  sudden 
storms,  the  days  on  end  when  the 
Mountain  is  fogged  in,  the  tempera- 
ture changes  between  5,500  and 
10,000  feet  elevations,  variable  snow 
conditions  between  the  two  eleva- 
tions, the  icing  of  cables,  possible 
mechanical  failure  of  the  tramway, 
problems  of  maintenance  and  opera- 
tion, the  hazards  to  skiers  lost  in 
fog  during  a  run  down  from  the 
higher  elevations,  and  the  problems 


of  rescue  and  rendering  first  aid  to 
the  chilled,  sick,  and  injured. 

What  would  people  do  on  arriv- 
ing at  the  upper  terminus  of  the 
tramway?  Look  at  the  scenery? 
Yes,  on  clear  days  they  would  have 
fine  views  of  distant  Cascade  peaks, 
although  the  views  would  not  sur- 
pass those  from  many  points  now  or 
soon  to  be  made  accessible  by  high- 
ways in  the  Park.  The  summit  of 
Mount  Rainier  is  4,408  feet  above 
the  proposed  upper  terminus  of  the 
tramway,  but  the  summit  is  not 
visible  from  that  point.  Far  better 
views  of  the  Mountain  can  be  ob- 
tained from  numerous  other  points 
in  the  Park.  Many  easily  accessible 
points  are  just  far  enough  away  to 
enable  one  to  encompass  the  majesty 
of  the  Mountain  and  yet  are  close 
enough  so  that  visitors  may  ex- 
perience without  hazard  the  great 
forces  of  mountain  building  and 
living  glaciers.  Camp  Muir,  the 
upper  terminus  of  the  proposed 
tramway,  is  on  a  cleaver  of  barren 
volcanic  rock  that  juts  out  into  ice 
fields.  Providing  shelter  facilities  for 
tramway  riders  would  present  prac- 
tically insurmountable  problems  of 
construction,  maintenance,  and 
operation.  Unsurpassed  in  scenic 
and  inspirational  values,  Mount 
Rainier  is  no  ordinary  mountain, 
even  to  experienced  climbers.  It 
exacts  narrow  limits  of  safe  use, 
even  of  those  well  equipped  to  climb 
high  on  its  slopes.  A  tramway 
would  not  widen  those  limits.  It  is 
conceivable  that  it  might  entice  too 
many  inexperienced  people  to  do 
foolhardy  and  hazardous  things. 

Engineering  and  economic  feasi- 
bility studies  have  not  been  made  in 
connection  with  the  proposed  tram- 
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way.  The  very  fact  that  the  struc- 
ture would  traverse  alpine  terrain, 
mostly  above  timber  line,  in  places 
cut  by  deep  ravines,  and  in  part 
covered  by  ice  fields,  suggests  some 
difficult  engineering  problems.  Some 
of  these  would  be  in  locating  solid 
footings  for  towers.  The  height 
and  size  of  towers  would  have  to  be 
sufficient  to  provide  cable  clearance 
above  a  snow  pack  of  more  than  21 
feet  and  the  irregularities  of  terrain, 
and  to  withstand  the  pressure  of 
snow  creep  and  loads  resulting  from 
icing  of  towers  and  cables.  Getting 
materials  up  the  mountain  during 
the  construction  stage  would  be  no 
minor  Undertaking.  There  are  no 
roads  above  Paradise.  No  one 
knows  what  the  charge  to  each 
passenger  would  have  to  be  or  how 
many  passengers  such  a  tramway 
would  have  to  carry  annually  to 
pay  operating  and  maintenance 
costs,  amortize  the  investment,  and 
provide  a  reasonable  profit.  The 
Paradise  Valley  area  on  the  south- 
west slopes  of  Mount  Rainier  gets 
the  full  impact  of  the  moisture- 
laden  westerly  winds.  The  long 
record  of  cloudy,  foggy  days,  freez- 
ing temperatures  every  month  of 
the  year,  and  heavy  annual  snow- 
fall in  the  Paradise  area  are  cer- 
tainly against  the  tramway  as  an 
economically  feasible  undertaking. 
From  this  standpoint,  Mount  Hood 
in  Oregon  presents  environmental 
conditions  similar  to,  although  not 
as  severe  as,  those  at  Mount 
Rainier.  The  climatic  factors  at 
Mount  Rainier  are  greatly  different 
from  those  at  the  few  other  places 
in  the  country  where  tramway  in- 
stallations have  proved  economically 
feasible. 


Many  people  expressing  oppo- 
sition to  the  proposed  tramway 
have  pointed  out  that  the  line  of 
high  towers  would  be  an  intrusion 
on  the  landscape.  They  have  also 
emphasized  that  resort-type  recrea- 
tional facilities  and  artificial  de- 
velopments for  luring  people  and 
providing  them  a  thrill,  have  no 
place  in  the  national  park  concept 
of  preservation,  development,  and 
use.  That  type  of  development, 
they  believe,  can  be  provided  out- 
side the  national  parks.  An  oppo- 
nent of  the  proposal  said  "a  tram- 
way on  Mount  Rainier  would  be 
like  putting  a  cheesy  souvenir  stand 
in  a  great  cathedral." 

At  times  Paradise  Valley  pro- 
vides excellent  skiing.  Even  so,  its 
potential  as  a  major  ski  area  is  very 
limited.  The  records  of  cloudy 
winter  days,  frequent  storms,  and 
annual  snowfall  averaging  492  inches 
are  not  favorable  to  development  of 
a  major  ski  area.  In  considering  the 
problem,  one  should  not  overlook 
the  fact  that  there  are  many  easily 
accessible  ski  areas  already  de- 
veloped in  the  State  of  Washington. 
Improvements  for  attracting  larger 
crowds  are  being  made  in  some  of 
these  areas.  A  major  ski  area  de- 
velopment is  proposed  for  the  Corral 
Pass  area  just  outside  the  northwest 
corner  of  Mount  Rainier  National 
Park.  Progress  is  being  made  in 
securing  the  necessary  financial 
backing  to  initiate  the  Corral  Pass 
project  as  a  major  mountain  recrea- 
tional development. 

The  National  Park  Service  en- 
courages skiing  in  8  national  parks, 
one  of  them  being  Mount  Rainier. 
In  planning  winter  use  develop- 
ments, the  Service  must  adhere  to 
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the  purpose  of  national  parks  as 
defined  in  the  Acts  of  Congress 
which  established  them.  Within 
the  limits  of  these  basic  definitions, 
and  recognizing  that  Mount  Rainier 
National  Park  can  satisfy  some  of 
the  demand  for  additional  winter 
recreation,  the  National  Park  Ser- 
vice is  projecting  plans  for  greater 
all-year  use  of  Paradise  Valley. 
These  plans  include  some  road  re- 
location in  the  lower  part  of  the 
Valley  to  bypass  avalanche  hazards 
along  a  portion  of  the  existing  high- 
way. A  new  winter  parking  area 
on  Barn  Flat  just  below  Paradise 
Lodge  is  proposed.  This  parking 
area  could  be  so  constructed  that  it 
could  be  utilized  as  an  additional 
summer  campground.  With  the 
new  section  of  bypass  road  and 
parking  area  available,  existing 
parking  areas  between  Paradise  Inn 
and  Paradise  Lodge  could  remain 
snowed  in.  This  would  lengthen 
ski  runs.  Maintaining  the  existing 
parking  areas  during  the  winter 
practically  confines  most  of  the 
skiers  on  the  slopes  above  the  exist- 
ing road.  Other  facilities  being 
planned  for  winter  visitors  include 
improvements  for  day-use  of  Para- 
dise Lodge;  a  series  of  rope  tows  to 
accommodate  skiers  on  the  be- 
ginners' and  ski  school  slopes;  a 


series  of  rope  tows  on  intermediate 
slopes  between  Barn  Flat  and  Alta 
Vista,  providing  skiers  with  a  run 
having  a  drop  of  650  feet  in  approxi- 
mately 3,200  feet;  and  a  bar-type  lift 
extending  from  the  vicinity  of  Para- 
dise Lodge  approximately  5,000  feet 
toward  Panorama  Point.  The  latter 
would  serve  skiers  with  a  run  of  about 
6,500  feet  and  a  drop  of  1,150  feet. 

The  National  Park  Service  recog- 
nizes that  at  times  during  the  winter 
and  late  spring  there  will  be  for 
some  skiers  no  substitute  for  Para- 
dise Valley.  Within  the  limits  of 
available  funds  the  road  to  Paradise 
will  be  kept  open  all  year.  The 
Service  hopes  to  complete  the  major 
road  system  of  Mount  Rainier 
National  Park  by  1957.  Travel 
patterns  created  by  the  Stevens 
Canyon  Highway  and  the  Skate 
Creek  Road  will  be  determining 
factors  in  planning  accommoda- 
tions for  Park  visitors.  Plans  are 
being  made  for  development  of 
winter  use  facilities  in  Paradise 
Valley  which  will  satisfy  the  fore- 
seeable needs  of  a  vast  majority  of 
skiers  and  other  winter  visitors  who 
will  come  to  enjoy  a  day's  outing 
in  the  snow  and  to  gain  inspiration 
from  landscapes  and  environments 
the  integrity  of  which  should  be 
preserved  forever. 


Rock  Creek  Parkway 


When  Judge  Louis  Cramton  was 
in  Washington  last  summer  he 
wrote  a  letter  to  the  National 
Capital  Planning  Commission  con- 
cerning the  Capper-Cramton  Act 
of  1930  and  its  bearing  on  the  pos- 


sible highway  use  of  Rock  Creek 
Parkway.  We  are  glad  to  reproduce 
his  letter,  with  the  reply  from  Har- 
land  Bartholomew,  Chairman  of  the 
National  Capital  Planning  Com- 


mission. 
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Washington,  D.  C. 
June  8,  1954 

National  Capital  Planning  Com- 
mission 

Department  of  the  Interior 
Washington  25,  D.  C. 
Gentlemen : 

As  a  citizen  of  the  United  States, 
I  am  very  deeply  concerned  by 
reason  of  the  reported  possibility  of 
extensive  superspeed  highway  en- 
croachments upon  Rock  Creek  Park 
in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  the 
extension  thereof  into  Maryland. 

While  I  was  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress, I  had  a  part  in  the  drafting 
and  enactment  into  law  of  what  is 
now  commonly  known  as  the  Cap- 
per-Cramton  Act  of  May  29,  1930. 

That  act  dealt  generally  with  park, 
parkway,  and  playground  problems  of 
the  National  Capital  and  its  environs. 

I  am  advised  that  highway  au- 
thorities of  Maryland  seeking  to 
connect  their  extensive  highway 
development  with  downtown  Wash- 
ington are  seeking  the  construction 
of  a  4-Iane  or  6-Iane  highway 
through  the  valley  of  Rock  Creek 
Park  to  accomplish  that  purpose. 

This  appears  to  me  to  be  a  virtual 
desecration  of  the  scenic  and  rec- 
reation values  of  that  park  to  the 
most  extensive  possible  highway  use. 

Rock  Creek  Park  as  it  existed  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  when  I 
came  to  Washington  40  years  ago 
impressed  me  with  all  its  natural 
beauty  and  seclusion  as  an  ideal 
breathing  spot  in  the  capital  of  the 
Nation.  When  one  came  to  the 
District  line  it  was  very  apparent 
that  the  charm  and  scenic  values  of 
the  valley  continued  into  Maryland. 

At  the  time  the  Capper-Cramton 
law  was  proposed,  your  Commission 


was  greatly  disturbed  about  the 
possible  pollution  and  destruction 
of  Rock  Creek  by  reason  of  rapid 
developments  of  resident  sections 
in  Maryland,  "the  cutting  down  of 
trees  and  the  installation  of  artificial 
drainage"  were  diminishing  the 
sources  of  Rock  Creek  and  the  very 
Creek  might  cease  to  exist. 

When  we  were  drafting  that  bill 
we  were  seeking  the  preservation 
and  proper  utilization  of  the  great 
scenic  advantages  of  our  National 
Capital  and  we  realized  that,  with 
the  constant  development  of  this 
Nation,  its  capital  would  need  to 
extend  far  outside  the  very  limited 
District  of  Columbia  lines. 

To  save  for  the  Nation  in  its 
greatest  value  Rock  Creek  Park  we 
then  proposed  Federal  and  Mary- 
land cooperation  that  would  extend 
the  Rock  Creek  Park  values  for 
miles  into  Maryland.  We  had  the 
very  fullest  cooperation  of  Maryland 
authorities  at  that  time,  including 
Governor  Ritchie.  The  extension  was 
authorized,  and  the  result  was  the 
wonderful  Rock  Creek  Park  of  today 
extending  for  miles  into  Maryland. 

All  of  this  was  park  planning,  not 
setting  aside  a  great  valley  as  a 
possible  site  for  a  4-,  6-  or  12-Iane 
highway.  And  to  open  that  valley 
today  in  any  part  of  it  to  such 
superhighway  use  opens  the  door 
wide  to  ultimate  destruction  of  the 
most  beautiful  park  any  capital  city 
enjoys.  There  is  an  attempt  in 
some  quarters  to  call  this  wonderful 
park  area  a  parkway.  And  when 
they  do  that  they  put  all  the  em- 
phasis on  the  second  syllable  and 
would  have  it  become  "way," 
dropping  all  emphasis  on  "park." 
It  is  not  a  parkway,  and  was  never 
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intended  to  be  a  parkway.  In  the 
days  of  Theodore  Roosevelt,  Rock 
Creek  became  world  famous  as  a 
park.  The  Capper-Cramton  law 
says  nothing  about  extending  a 
parkway.  It  does  propose  and  does 
extend  that  great  park  for  many 
miles  not  as  an  avenue  by  easy 
vehicle  approach  to  a  city  that 
already  has  more  street  traffic  than 
it  can  endure. 

I,  therefore,  appeal  to  your  Com- 
mission to  close  the  door  with  de- 
finiteness  to  any  alluring  proposals 
that  involve  preeminence  of  high- 
way use  in  any  part  of  this  park. 
Highways,  of  course,  were  to  be 
permitted,  but  only  as  necessary 
incidents  to  public  use  of  these  de- 
lightful areas.  Pending  proposals 
would  reverse  the  situation  and 
make  highway  use  preeminent  and 
any  recreation  use  only  incidental. 

It  is  because  of  my  very  deep 
interest  in  this  great  scenic  asset  in 
which  the  whole  Nation  takes 
pride  that  I  venture  to  bring  to 
your  attention  these  thoughts  that 
surrounded  the  beginnings  of  the 
Capper-Cramton  Act. 

With  best  wishes  for  your  con- 
tinued success  in  preserving  and 
developing  the  beauties  of  the 
National  Capital,  I  am 

Yours  sincerely, 
Louis  C.  Cramton 

NATIONAL  CAPITAL 
PLANNING  COMMISSION 
Washington  25,  D.  C. 

July  26,  1954 
Hon.  Louis  C.  Cramton 
Lapeer,  Michigan 
Dear  Judge  Cramton: 

It  was  a  most  pleasant  and  agree- 
able surprise  to  receive  your  letter 


of  June  8,  expressing  your  deep 
concern  regarding  the  possibility 
of  a  super-speed  highway  in  Rock 
Creek  Park  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia and  in  Maryland.  The 
letter  was  read  to  the  Commission 
which  was  then  in  session. 

I  feel  sure  in  saying  that  there  is 
no  disagreement  with  your  views  by 
more  than  a  majority  of  the  present 
membership  of  the  Commission. 
However,  your  statement  of  the 
background  of  the  Capper-Cramton 
Act  and  the  purposes  of  its  authors 
I  believe  has  helped  to  solidify  and 
strengthen  the  resistance  to  current 
proposals  that  would  open  the  door 
for  an  express  highway  in  the  park 
at  a  later  date. 

As  you  know,  an  indirect  result 
of  these  proposals  is  that  the  Com- 
mission is  involved  in  a  court  suit 
to  determine  the  extent  of  its 
powers  to  approve  or  disapprove 
plans  for  the  development  of  parks 
acquired  in  Maryland  with  Capper- 
Cramton  funds.  Specifically  at  issue 
is  the  Commission's  action  on  plans 
prepared  by  Olmsted  Brothers  for 
Units  2  and  3  of  Rock  Creek  Park 
in  Maryland,  this  being  a  section 
of  the  park  between  Wisconsin 
Avenue  and  the  East- West  Highway. 

I  am  not  going  to  concern  you 
now — unless  you  desire  further  ad- 
vice as  to  the  facts — with  all  of  the 
multiple  facets  of  this  so-called 
Rock  Creek  express  parkway  issue, 
but  I  feel  safe  in  assuring  you  that, 
unless  the  Commission  is  otherwise 
instructed  by  the  court  or  directed 
by  Congress,  it  will  stand  firm  with 
the  National  Park  Service  in  con- 
tinuing to  resist  any  development 
of  the  Capper-Cramton  park  system 
in  Maryland  which  would  lead  later 
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to  pressures  for  an  expressway  in 
Rock  Creek  Park  in  the  District. 

Might  I  express  the  hope  that 
you  may  be  able  to  some  time 
arrange  a  trip  to  Washington  at  the 
time  we  are  having  one  of  the 
regular  monthly  meetings  of  the 
Commission.  I  feel  sure  the  mem- 


bers of  the  Commission,  as  well  as 
some  of  your  other  friends  in  the 
government,  would  welcome  this 
opportunity  to  meet  and  hear  from 
you  personally. 

Sincerely  yours, 
Harland  Bartholomew 
Chairman 


The  79th  Annual  Convention  of  the 
American  Forestry  Association 

Portland,  Oregon 
September  6-9,  1954 


The  many  members  and  friends 
of  the  American  Forestry  Asso- 
ciation who  attended  the  79th 
Annual  Convention  of  the  American 
Forestry  Association  were  enthu- 
siastic in  their  praise  of  the  one-day 
conference  program  held  in  Portland 
and  for  the  three  days  of  field  trips 
which  introduced  many  of  them  for 
the  first  time  to  Longview,  Wash- 
ington, the  lumber  town  planned 
and  built  by  the  Long-Bell  Lumber 
Co.,  to  the  Weyerhaeuser  Timber 
Company  plant,  where  lunch  was 
served,  to  the  Columbia  River 
Highway,  to  the  modern  paper  town 
of  Camas,  Washington  where 
Pacific-Northwest  paper  making 
started  nearly  70  years  ago  and 
where  now  more  than  2,800  people 
are  employed  in  the  Crown-Zeller- 
bach's  operation,  and  to  the  Clatsop 
and  Columbia  County  Tree  Farms 
of  the  Crown  Zellerbach  Corpora- 
tion. Those  who  traveled  westward 
on  the  special  train  saw  the  great 
forests  of  Montana,  the  picturesque 
Glacier  National  Park,  and  the  town 
of  Libby,  where  the  J.  Neils  Lumber 
Company  was  host  for  a  woods  tour. 


Portland  were  Charles  A.  Sprague, 
former  Governor,  and  Paul  F.  Pat- 
terson, Governor  of  Oregon;  Dr. 
Paul  M.  Dunn,  Dean  of  the  School 
of  Forestry,  Oregon  State  College; 
Newton  B.  Drury,  Chief,  California 
Division  of  Beaches  and  Parks; 
L.  T.  Webster,  Washington  State 
Supervisor  of  Forestry;  Roy  F. 
Morse,  Chairman  Industrial  For- 
estry Association,  Portland;  E.  C. 
Rettig,  First  Assistant  General  Man- 
ager Potlach  Forests,  Inc.,  Lewis- 
ton,  Idaho;  Emanuel  Fritz,  Consult- 
ing Forester,  California  Redwood 
Association;  J.  P.  Weyerhaeuser, 
President  Weyerhaeuser  Timber 
Company;  George  Spaur,  Oregon 
State  Forester;  Stuart  Moir,  Forest 
Counsel,  Western  Forestry  and  Con- 
servation Association;  Lyle  F.  Watts 
Retired  Chief  Forester,  U.  S.  Forest 
Service  and  now  Chairman  of  Ore- 
gon Water  Resources  Committee; 
Paul  P.  McKee,  President  Pacific 
Power  and  Light  Company;  and 
Judge  Robert  W.  Sawyer,  retired 
Publisher  of  the  Bend,  Oregon 
Bulletin  and  member  of  Water  Re- 
sources and  Power  Task  Force  of 


Among  the  eminent  speakers  at     the  Hoover  Commission;  Albert  K. 
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Wiesendanger,  Executive  Secretary 
of  Keep  Oregon  Green  Association; 
and  Marshall  N.  Dana,  Assistant 
to  the  President  of  the  U.  S.  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Portland.  Col. 
William  B.  Greeley,  former  Chief  of 
the  U.  S.  Forest  Service  and  well 
known  author,  presided  at  the 
banquet.  Mr.  Don  P.  Johnson, 
President  and  Lowell  Besley,  Execu- 
tive Director-Forester  of  the  Asso- 
ciation presented  a  Forestry  Program 
to  inspire  support  and  enthusiasm. 
The  Awards  Committee,  consist- 
ing of  Robert  N.  Hoskins,  Chairman, 
Watkins  M.  Abbitt,  Charles  Col- 
lingwood,  Milton  M.  Bryan,  Dr. 


Paul  Sanders,  and  Dr.  M.  D.  Mob- 
ley,  made  awards  to  Dr.  Samuel 
Trask  Dana,  founder  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan  School  of  Na- 
tural Resources;  Frederick  Paul 
Keen,  entomologist  for  the  U.  S. 
Forest  Service;  Reuben  Buck  Rob- 
ertson of  the  Champion  Paper  and 
Fibre  Company,  North  Carolina; 
Palmer  Hoyt,  editor  and  publisher 
of  the  Denver  Post,  and  Dr.  Olaus 
J.  Murie,  president  of  the  Wilder- 
ness Society.  The  awards  were 
presented  "in  recognition  of  out- 
standing service  in  the  conservation 
of  American  resources  of  soil,  water, 
and  forests." 


Council  of  Metropolitan 
Regional  Organizations 


Final  steps  in  the  establishment 
of  the  Council  of  Metropolitan 
Regional  Organizations  were  taken 
at  a  one-day  meeting  of  the  associa- 
tion in  Philadelphia  September  25th, 
attended  by  more  than  one  hundred. 
During  the  preceding  five  months 
CMRO  had  functioned  under  the 
direction  of  an  organizing  committee 
set  up  when  regional  planning  or- 
ganization representatives  met  in 
Columbus  last  May  at  the  American 
Planning  and  Civic  Association's 
annual  meeting. 

Among  major  actions  at  CMRO's 
initial  meeting  were  the  adoption  of 
a  constitution  and  the  election  of 
officers.  These  include  T.  Ledyard 
Blakeman,  executive  director,  De- 
troit Metropolitan  Area  Regional 
Planning  Commission,  President; 
Henry  Fagin,  Planning  Director, 
Regional  Plan  Association  of  New 
York,  Vice- President;  and  Barbara 


Terrett,  Washington,  Secretary.  All 
were  members  of  the  organizing 
committee.  Other  officers  elected 
to  provide  broad  regional  repre- 
sentation were  Robert  C.  Stuart, 
director,  Atlanta  Metropolitan  Plan- 
ning Commission;  Paul  Oppermann, 
executive  director,  San  Francisco 
City  Planning  Commission;  Robert 
Foeller,  director,  Toledo-Lucas 
County  Plan  Commissions;  and 
three  other  members  still  to  be 
named.  Frederick  Gutheim,  Wash- 
ington, continues  to  serve  the  or- 
ganization as  consultant. 

The  organization  has  a  head- 
quarters arrangement  with  the 
American  Planning  and  Civic  Asso- 
ciation, and  will  hold  a  board  meet- 
ing and  conference  in  Washington 
in  May  1955,  coordinate  with  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  APCA. 
CMRO's  next  annual  business  meet- 
ing will  be  coordinate  with  the 
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National  Planning  Conference  in 
Montreal  in  September  1955. 

Opportunities  and  incentives  to 
expand  metropolitan  regional  plan- 
ning under  the  provisions  of  Title 
VII  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1954  fur- 
nished a  major  theme  of  the  Phila- 
delphia meeting.  Many  of  the 
Association's  officers  and  members 
had  taken  a  leading  role  in  formu- 
lating the  provisions  of  the  new  law, 
and  are  expected  to  play  a  major 
share  in  putting  it  to  work  in  metro- 
politan areas.  The  meeting  heard 
a  report  on  the  program's  transition 
from  law  to  administration  from 
Tracy  B.  Augur,  HHFA's  assistant 
director  for  Urban  Planning  Assist- 
ance. The  pending  administrative 
policies  and  procedures  were  de- 
scribed and  discussed  by  a  panel 
composed  of  Hugh  R.  Pomeroy, 
Paul  Oppermann  and  Coleman 
Woodbury.  Mr.  Augur's  speech 
summarized  steps  leading  to  Title 
VI's  enactment  and  reminded  his 
audience  that  metropolitan  regional 
plans  are  fundamental  to  sound  de- 
cisions on  slum  clearance  and  urban 
renewal. 

What  the  mushroom  growth  of 
suburban  areas  around  big  cities 
means  to  business  and  top  manage- 
ment in  industry  and  government 
was  discussed  by  representatives  of 
chain  stores,  department  stores, 


industry  and  the  post  office.  Panel 
speakers  were  Richard  L.  DeChant, 
manager,  Area  Development  De- 
partment, Cleveland  Electric  Il- 
luminating Company;  Ormonde  A. 
Kieb,  Assistant  Postmaster  General, 
Bureau  of  Facilities,  Post  Office 
Department;  George  P.  Scurria, 
manager,  Real  Estate  Department, 
Penn  Fruit  Company;  Foster  Win- 
ter, treasurer,  J.  L.  Hudson  Com- 
pany; and  Jerry  Mudie,  Detroit 
Edison  Company. 

A  crowded  luncheon  session  heard 
Frank  C.  Moore,  president  of  the 
Government  Affairs  Foundation,  a 
recently  established  Rockefeller 
philanthropy,  and  former  lieutenant 
governor  of  New  York,  (see  leading 
article,  this  issue)  describe  the  local 
government  problems  of  expanding 
metropolitan  regions  as  his  or- 
ganization's major  interest. 

Much  of  the  concluding  session 
of  the  conference  was  given  to  cur- 
rent problems  in  metropolitan  re- 
gional planning,  and  especially  to 
research  needs  of  this  rapidly  grow- 
ing field.  A  report  by  Henry  Fagin, 
chairman  of  a  CMRA  committee  on 
research,  offered  a  policy  to  guide 
studies  undertaken  or  sponsored  by 
the  organization.  Much  of  the  or- 
ganization's current  program  con- 
centrates in  this  field. 


Pay  As  You  Go  vs.  Pay  As  You  Use 


This  is  the  title  of  a  very  con- 
vincing article  in  Texas  Parade  by 
W.  W.  Overton,  Jr.,  Chairman  of 
the  Board  of  the  Texas  Bank  & 
Trust  Co.,  Dallas.  Mr.  Overton 
declares: 

Motor  vehicle  transportation  over  the 
vast  network  of  streets  and  highways  in 


Texas  is  one  of  the  most  important  com- 
ponents of  Texas  economy  .  .  .Dallas.  .  . 
is  the  first  city  of  the  United  States  not 
on  a  navigable  waterway  to  reach  a  popu- 
lation of  500,000.  Highways  are  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  such  a  city  for  the 
bulk  of  its  transportation  ...  In  addition 
to  radial  highways,  the  city  must  depend 
upon  a  network  of  major  streets  to  pro- 
vide a  vital  internal  circulation  of  more 
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than  900,000  vehicle  trips  per  day 

There  are  several  schools  of  thought 
on  the  method  of  financing,  "pay-as-you- 
go"  versus  "borrowing."  The  "pay-as- 
you-go"  program  actually  is  a  "pay-before- 
you-go"  program,  since  no  project  is 
started  until  money  first  has  been  ob- 
tained. The  virtue  of  this  type  of  pro- 
gram is  that  all  monies  are  available  for 
construction  and  none  needed  for  interest. 
The  disadvantage  of  the  system,  however, 
is  that  the  rate  of  construction  is  too  slow 
and  the  highway  and  street  users  must 
wait  long  periods  of  time  for  facilities  to 
be  built.  Generally  speaking,  the  income 
available  each  year  is  only  sufficient  to 
complete  short  segments  of  an  improve- 
ment and  the  user  actually  must  wait  and 
ride  detours  around  the  facility  for  years 
before  he  has  the  advantage  of  the  com- 
pleted facility .  .  . 

Mayor  Cobo  of  Detroit,  in  a  recent 
speech  said,  "How  could  we  go  through 
our  miles  of  expressway  and  buy  property 
when  it  would  be  years  before  we  could 
pay  for  the  overpasses  and  more  years  to 
pay  for  the  roadway  between  the  over- 
passes. We  decided  that  pur  method  of 
financing  was  the  old-fashioned  way  and 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  after  four  years  we 
found  that  prices  were  going  up  so  fast 
that  we  owed  more  to  finish  projects  than 
when  we  started  them.  We  decided  we 
were  not  getting  any  place — we  had  been 


paying  for  the  roads  and  in  four  years  no- 
body had  yet  ridden  on  them.  So  we 
decided  on  a  very  simple  procedure  of 
passing  a  law  through  the  legislature  per- 
mitting us  to  borrow  on  revenue  bonds 
against  the  future  income  of  gasoline 
tax  .  .  .  If  I  am  going  to  pay  for  highways 
now,  I  want  to  ride  on  them.  I  don't  want 
to  ride  on  a  mile — I  want  to  ride  on  10  or 
20  or  whatever  is  required  to  get  through 
the  city,  and  I  am  going  to  ride  on  them 
during  the  next  ten  years  as  I  am  paying 
for  the  roadway."  .  .  . 

The  question  of  financing  of  highways 
has  always  been  controversial,  but  there 
are  many  precedents  to  indicate  that  the 
motoring  public  demands  and  is  willing 
to  pay  for  high  type  facilities.  The  rapid 
rate  of  toll  roads  .  .  .  and  the  heavy  usage 
of  these  toll  roads  indicates  the  desire  of 
the  public  to  have  a  high  type  facility  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the  toll  they  are  pay- 
ing is  equivalent  to  about  one  cent  per 
mile  of  travel.  .  .  . 

It  would  appear  that  all  highway  users 
must  unite  for  the  common  objective  of 
obtaining  better  highways  faster  and  sup- 
port a  comprehensive  highway  study  .  .  . 
Unless  transportation  facilities  through- 
out the  entire  State  are  improved  rapidly, 
the  initiative  for  industry  moving  to 
Texas  will  be  lost  and  correspondingly 
the  economy  of  the  state  will  be  injured. 


Planning  Education 


The  Thirteenth  Short  Course  of 
Roadside  Development  co-spon- 
sored by  Ohio  State  University's 
Department  of  Landscape  Architec- 
ture and  the  Ohio  Department  of 
Highways  was  held  October  5,  6,  7, 
8,  1954  at  Columbus,  Ohio.  An 
exhibit  of  Roadside  Planting  Com- 
petition Problems,  by  Junior  Land- 
scape Students  in  the  School  of 
Architecture  and  Landscape  Archi- 
tecture, the  Ohio  State  University, 
was  sponsored  by  the  Ohio  Roadside 
Council  and  the  Ohio  Association 
of  Garden  Clubs. 

A  proposal  that  landscape  archi- 
tects be  trained  as  urban  designers 


comes  from  Reginald  R.  Isaacs, 
Chairman  of  the  Department  of 
City  Planning  and  Landscape  Archi- 
tecture at  Harvard  University. 
Speaking  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of 
the  American  Society  of  Landscape 
Architects  in  Boston,  Professor 
Isaacs  said: 

"Urban  design  is  receiving  in- 
creasing attention  by  architects 
and  city  planners — yet  to  me  it  is 
the  province  of  the  landscape  archi- 
tect. What  do  I  mean  by  urban 
design?  ...  It  is  the  physical 
expression  of  the  culture  of  cities.  .  . 
It  is  the  design  of  its  streets,  squares, 
open  spaces  and  civic  core  for 
pedestrians  and  traffic.  It  is  my 
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National  Planning  Conference  in 
Montreal  in  September  1955. 

Opportunities  and  incentives  to 
expand  metropolitan  regional  plan- 
ning under  the  provisions  of  Title 
VII  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1954  fur- 
nished a  major  theme  of  the  Phila- 
delphia meeting.  Many  of  the 
Association's  officers  and  members 
had  taken  a  leading  role  in  formu- 
lating the  provisions  of  the  new  law, 
and  are  expected  to  play  a  major 
share  in  putting  it  to  work  in  metro- 
politan areas.  The  meeting  heard 
a  report  on  the  program's  transition 
from  law  to  administration  from 
Tracy  B.  Augur,  HHFA's  assistant 
director  for  Urban  Planning  Assist- 
ance. The  pending  administrative 
policies  and  procedures  were  de- 
scribed and  discussed  by  a  panel 
composed  of  Hugh  R.  Pomeroy, 
Paul  Oppermann  and  Coleman 
Woodbury.  Mr.  Augur's  speech 
summarized  steps  leading  to  Title 
VI's  enactment  and  reminded  his 
audience  that  metropolitan  regional 
plans  are  fundamental  to  sound  de- 
cisions on  slum  clearance  and  urban 
renewal. 

What  the  mushroom  growth  of 
suburban  areas  around  big  cities 
means  to  business  and  top  manage- 
ment in  industry  and  government 
was  discussed  by  representatives  of 
chain  stores,  department  stores, 


industry  and  the  post  office.  Panel 
speakers  were  Richard  L.  DeChant, 
manager,  Area  Development  De- 
partment, Cleveland  Electric  Il- 
luminating Company;  Ormonde  A. 
Kieb,  Assistant  Postmaster  General, 
Bureau  of  Facilities,  Post  Office 
Department;  George  P.  Scurria, 
manager,  Real  Estate  Department, 
Penn  Fruit  Company;  Foster  Win- 
ter, treasurer,  J.  L.  Hudson  Com- 
pany; and  Jerry  Mudie,  Detroit 
Edison  Company. 

A  crowded  luncheon  session  heard 
Frank  C.  Moore,  president  of  the 
Government  Affairs  Foundation,  a 
recently  established  Rockefeller 
philanthropy,  and  former  lieutenant 
governor  of  New  York,  (see  leading 
article,  this  issue)  describe  the  local 
government  problems  of  expanding 
metropolitan  regions  as  his  or- 
ganization's major  interest. 

Much  of  the  concluding  session 
of  the  conference  was  given  to  cur- 
rent problems  in  metropolitan  re- 
gional planning,  and  especially  to 
research  needs  of  this  rapidly  grow- 
ing field.  A  report  by  Henry  Fagin, 
chairman  of  a  CMRA  committee  on 
research,  offered  a  policy  to  guide 
studies  undertaken  or  sponsored  by 
the  organization.  Much  of  the  or- 
ganization's current  program  con- 
centrates in  this  field. 


Pay  As  You  Go  vs.  Pay  As  You  Use 


This  is  the  title  of  a  very  con- 
vincing article  in  Texas  Parade  by 
W.  W.  Overton,  Jr.,  Chairman  of 
the  Board  of  the  Texas  Bank  & 
Trust  Co.,  Dallas.  Mr.  Overton 
declares: 

Motor  vehicle  transportation  over  the 
vast  network  of  streets  and  highways  in 


Texas  is  one  of  the  most  important  com- 
ponents of  Texas  economy  .  .  .Dallas.  .  . 
is  the  first  city  of  the  United  States  not 
on  a  navigable  waterway  to  reach  a  popu- 
lation of  500,000.  Highways  are  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  such  a  city  for  the 
bulk  of  its  transportation  ...  In  addition 
to  radial  highways,  the  city  must  depend 
upon  a  network  of  major  streets  to  pro- 
vide a  vital  internal  circulation  of  more 
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than  900,000  vehicle  trips  per  day 

There  are  several  schools  of  thought 
on  the  method  of  financing,  "pay-as-you- 
go"  versus  "borrowing."  The  "pay-as- 
you-go"  program  actually  is  a  "pay-before- 
you-go"  program,  since  no  project  is 
started  until  money  first  has  been  ob- 
tained. The  virtue  of  this  type  of  pro- 
gram is  that  all  monies  are  available  for 
construction  and  none  needed  for  interest. 
The  disadvantage  of  the  system,  however, 
is  that  the  rate  of  construction  is  too  slow 
and  the  highway  and  street  users  must 
wait  long  periods  of  time  for  facilities  to 
be  built.  Generally  speaking,  the  income 
available  each  year  is  only  sufficient  to 
complete  short  segments  of  an  improve- 
ment and  the  user  actually  must  wait  and 
ride  detours  around  the  facility  for  years 
before  he  has  the  advantage  of  the  com- 
pleted facility .  .  . 

Mayor  Cobo  of  Detroit,  in  a  recent 
speech  said,  "How  could  we  go  through 
our  miles  of  expressway  and  buy  property 
when  it  would  be  years  before  we  could 
pay  for  the  overpasses  and  more  years  to 
pay  for  the  roadway  between  the  over- 
passes. We  decided  that  pur  method  of 
financing  was  the  old-fashioned  way  and 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  after  four  years  we 
found  that  prices  were  going  up  so  fast 
that  we  owed  more  to  finish  projects  than 
when  we  started  them.  We  decided  we 
were  not  getting  any  place — we  had  been 


paying  for  the  roads  and  in  four  years  no- 
body had  yet  ridden  on  them.  So  we 
decided  on  a  very  simple  procedure  of 
passing  a  law  through  the  legislature  per- 
mitting us  to  borrow  on  revenue  bonds 
against  the  future  income  of  gasoline 
tax  .  .  .  If  I  am  going  to  pay  for  highways 
now,  I  want  to  ride  on  them.  I  don't  want 
to  ride  on  a  mile — I  want  to  ride  on  10  or 
20  or  whatever  is  required  to  get  through 
the  city,  and  I  am  going  to  ride  on  them 
during  the  next  ten  years  as  I  am  paying 
for  the  roadway."  .  .  . 

The  question  of  financing  of  highways 
has  always  been  controversial,  but  there 
are  many  precedents  to  indicate  that  the 
motoring  public  demands  and  is  willing 
to  pay  for  high  type  facilities.  The  rapid 
rate  of  toll  roads  .  .  .  and  the  heavy  usage 
of  these  toll  roads  indicates  the  desire  of 
the  public  to  have  a  high  type  facility  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the  toll  they  are  pay- 
ing is  equivalent  to  about  one  cent  per 
mile  of  travel.  .  .  . 

It  would  appear  that  all  highway  users 
must  unite  for  the  common  objective  of 
obtaining  better  highways  faster  and  sup- 
port a  comprehensive  highway  study  .  .  . 
Unless  transportation  facilities  through- 
out the  entire  State  are  improved  rapidly, 
the  initiative  for  industry  moving  to 
Texas  will  be  lost  and  correspondingly 
the  economy  of  the  state  will  be  injured. 


Planning  Education 


The  Thirteenth  Short  Course  of 
Roadside  Development  co-spon- 
sored by  Ohio  State  University's 
Department  of  Landscape  Architec- 
ture and  the  Ohio  Department  of 
Highways  was  held  October  5,  6,  7, 
8,  1954  at  Columbus,  Ohio.  An 
exhibit  of  Roadside  Planting  Com- 
petition Problems,  by  Junior  Land- 
scape Students  in  the  School  of 
Architecture  and  Landscape  Archi- 
tecture, the  Ohio  State  University, 
was  sponsored  by  the  Ohio  Roadside 
Council  and  the  Ohio  Association 
of  Garden  Clubs. 

A  proposal  that  landscape  archi- 
tects be  trained  as  urban  designers 


comes  from  Reginald  R.  Isaacs, 
Chairman  of  the  Department  of 
City  Planning  and  Landscape  Archi- 
tecture at  Harvard  University. 
Speaking  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of 
the  American  Society  of  Landscape 
Architects  in  Boston,  Professor 
Isaacs  said: 

"Urban  design  is  receiving  in- 
creasing attention  by  architects 
and  city  planners — yet  to  me  it  is 
the  province  of  the  landscape  archi- 
tect. What  do  I  mean  by  urban 
design?  ...  It  is  the  physical 
expression  of  the  culture  of  cities.  .  . 
It  is  the  design  of  its  streets,  squares, 
open  spaces  and  civic  core  for 
pedestrians  and  traffic.  It  is  my 
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belief  that  landscape  architecture 
students  are  the  best  equipped  from 
outlook  and  academic  training  to 
become  urban  designers.  I  have 
found  in  my  experience  that  land- 
scape architects  are  the  least  afraid 
of  space — the  best  able  to  handle 
the  design  of  volume  and  space  to 
create  a  satisfying  environment." 

Professor  Isaacs  announced  that 
his  department  at  Harvard  is  now 
offering  courses  in.  urban  design 
that  would  promote  this  role  for 
landscape  architects. 

A  "Short  Course  on  Community 
Planning"  has  been  announced  by 
the  University  of  British  Columbia. 
Lasting  five  days,  beginning  No- 
vember 1st,  it  was  arranged  to 
assist  municipal  engineers  and  other 
civic  officials,  members  of  municipal 
councils  and  planning  boards,  and 
architects  and  engineers. 

M.I.T.  has  issued  an  announce- 
ment with  an  interesting  opening 
statement:  "The  planning  of  our 
physical  environment — regional,  ur- 
ban and  rural — is  a  pressing  need 
in  the  modern  world.  Technical 
positions  in  this  field  are  opening 
up  at  a  much  faster  rate  than  trained 
men  can  be  supplied,  in  public 
agencies  and  private  firms  in  the 
United  States,  and  in  developing 
countries  on  every  continent." 

The  Department  of  City  and 
Regional  Planning  at  M.I.T.  has 
for  over  20  years  been  engaged  in 
training  men  and  women  for  re- 
sponsible tasks  in  the  planning 
field.  The  program  leading  to  a 
master  in  City  Planning  is  normally 
a  two-year  sequence,  plus  practical 
experience  during  the  intervening 
summer.  Core  of  the  work  is  a 


series  of  problems  in  city  and  re- 
gional planning,  carried  out  by  the 
students  in  the  drafting  rooms  and 
in  the  field.  This  experience  is 
complemented  by  graduate  semin- 
ars in  planning  techniques  and 
planning  theory,  in  the  history  and 
functioning  of  cities,  in  planning 
law  and  administration,  and  in  the 
basic  contributions  of  economics, 
sociology,  engineering  and  design. 
An  original  thesis  is  required  in  the 
final  year.  Other  departmental 
courses  are  offered  in  housing,  land 
economics,  industrial  location,  re- 
search techniques,  regional  planning 
and  city  form.  The  resident  staff 
includes  the  following  teachers: 
Frederick  J.  Adams,  City  Planning; 
Roland  B.  Greeley,  Regional  Plan- 
ning; John  T.  Howard,  City  Plan- 
ning; Walter  I  sard,  Regional  Econ- 
omics; Burnham  Kelly,  City  Plan- 
ning; Kevin  Lynch,  City  Planning; 
Lloyd  Rodwin,  Land  Economics 
and  Louis  B.  Wetmore,  City  Plan- 
ning. For  details  on  finances  and  basic 
curriculum,  write  to :  Professor  F.  J. 
Adams,  Dept.  of  City  and  Regional 
Planning,  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

City  Planning  at  Yale,  a  Selection 
of  Papers  and  Projects,  has  been 
issued  by  the  Department  of  Archi- 
tecture at  Yale  University.  Edited 
by  Christopher  Tunnard  and  John 
N.  Pearce,  the  papers  included  in 
the  volume  reflect  the  emphasis  of 
the  Graduate  Program  in  City 
Planning  on  physical  planning  and 
design.  City  Planning  has  been 
offered  at  Yale  in  the  Department 
of  Architecture  since  1937,  when 
the  late  William  Edward  Parsons 
gave  the  first  course  on  the  subject. 
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It  is  only  in  the  last  three  years 
that  the  Graduate  Program  in  City 
Planning  has  been  in  operation  and 
the  degree  of  Master  of  City  Plan- 
ning offered.  The  contents  of  the 
new  volume  include:  Public  Educa- 
tion for  Planning,  by  Leslie  Cheek, 
Jr.,  T.  Nelson  Parker  and  others; 
Civic  Design,  a  First  Year  Project — 
Studies  under  the  direction  of  Steen 
Eiler  Rasmussen,  Professor  of  Archi- 
tecture and  Town  Planning  at  the 
Royal  College  of  Art,  Copenhagen 
and  Visiting  Professor  of  City  Plan- 
ning at  Yale,  1954,  and  Christopher 
Tunnard;  Thomas  Jefferson  and 
Civic  Art,  by  Fiske  Kimball;  Indus- 
try and  the  Town,  Location  Prob- 
lems by  Richardson  Wood  and  The 
New  Industrial  Town,  a  collabora- 
tive project;  The  Golden  Horses, 
by  Elbert  Peets;  Towards  a  Bal- 
anced Region,  by  Horace  Hunting- 
ton  Brown,  Jr.;  The  Meaning  of 
Monumentality,  a  Discussion;  Pa- 
tronage and  Civic  Art,  by  Lloyd 
Goodrich;  and  The  St.  Lawrence 
Seaway  by  Frank  Robbins  Chap- 
man, Jr.  The  object  has  been  to 
stress  a  broad  humanistic  attitude 
to  the  city  and  its  problems. 

The  1953  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion of  the  American  Society  of 
Landscape  Architects  has  completed 
its  work  of  reviewing  and  re- 
examining  American  landscape  archi- 
tectural schools  which  were  ac- 
credited prior  to  1948.  The  Com- 
mittee reports  that  generally  schools 
of  landscape  architecture  are 
stronger  than  at  any  time  in  their 
history.  They  are  better  housed 
and  better  staffed  and  are  producing 
almost  double  the  number  of  trained 
graduates  that  they  were  ten  years 


ago.  The  major  problem  confront- 
ing the  schools  is  the  continued  lack 
of  well  qualified  applicants.  Land- 
scape architecture  has  historically 
been  the  field  providing  the  broadest 
training  in  land  planning.  In  several 
schools  examined  there  has  been 
considerable  pressure  to  dilute  this 
basic  land  planning  curriculum  by 
the  substitution  of  specialized  hor- 
ticulture, nursery  management,  or 
other  similar  courses.  This  pressure 
is  being  generally  resisted  in  favor 
of  added  emphasis  on  public  works, 
collaborative  procedures  with  other 
professions  and  the  responsibility 
of  the  profession  of  landscape  archi- 
tecture to  society.  The  Committee 
found  a  tendency  to  submerge  pro- 
fessional identity  with  so-called 
broader  titles,  as  land  planning, 
community  planning,  and  site  plan- 
ning. The  Committee  recommends 
that  this  tendency  be  strongly 
checked  for  the  good  of  the  pro- 
fession. The  Committee  was  com- 
posed of  John  O.  Simonds,  Chair- 
man, William  G.  Carnes,  S.  Herbert 
Hare,  Walter  M.  Keith,  Charles  R. 
Sutton,  H.  Leland  Vaughan  and 
George  W.  Wickstead. 

The  planning  curriculum  at  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  has  re- 
cently been  augmented  by  the  in- 
auguration of  a  program  leading 
to  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Phil- 
osophy in  City  Planning.  It  will 
provide  opportunities  for  advanced 
research  training  in  city  planning, 
urbanism  and  civic  design.  In- 
quiries concerning  the  program 
should  be  addressed  to  the  Chair- 
man, Committee  on  City  Planning, 
School  of  Fine  Arts,  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia  4,  Penna. 
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National  Watershed  Congress 


On  December  6-7,  1954  the  Na- 
tional Watershed  Congress  was  held 
at  the  Hotel  Statler,  Washington, 
D.  C,  bringing  together  those 
interested  in  the  protection  and 
improved  management  of  renewable 
natural  resources  through  the  im- 
plementation of  the  small  watershed 
program.  Subjects  discussed  at  the 
Congress  included  watershed  man- 
agement, irrigation,  flood  control, 
pollution  abatement,  and  drought 
protection.  Sponsors  of  the  Con- 
gress were:  American  Federation 
of  Labor,  American  Nature  Associa- 
tion, American  Planning  and  Civic 
Association,  American  Watershed 
Council,  Congress  of  Industrial  Or- 
ganizations, Conservation  Founda- 
tion, Forest  Conservation  Society 
of  America,  Friends  of  the  Land, 
Independent  Timber  Farmers  of 
America,  International  Association 


of  Game,  Fish,  and  Conservation 
Commissioners,  Izaak  Walton 
League  of  America,  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Manufacturers,  National 
Association  of  Soil  Conservation 
Districts,  National  Audubon  So- 
ciety, National  Farmers  Union, 
National  Grange,  National  Parks 
Association,  National  Wildlife  Fed- 
eration, Nature  Conservancy, 
Outdoor  Writers  Association  of 
America,  United  States  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  Wilderness  Society, 
Wildlife  Management  Institute, 
Wildlife  Society.  The  Congress  at- 
tended by  some  300  delegates  ac- 
cepted, with  amendments,  the  care- 
fully prepared  statements  of  ten 
section  committees  and  the  Pro- 
ceedings will  contain  also  progress 
reports  from  local  watershed  dis- 
tricts. Price  $3. 


Citizen  Action  for  Community  Planning 


The  Arkansas  Municipal  League 
featured  city  planning  at  its  annual 
meeting  in  Little  Rock  on  October 
22-23.  Following  a  luncheon  at 
which  Harold  V.  Miller,  Executive 
Director  of  the  Tennessee  State 
Planning  Commission  was  the  fea- 
tured speaker,  members  of  city 
planning  and  zoning  commissions 
met  for  a  session  of  their  own.  This 
is  one  of  the  first  attempts  to  get 
municipal  planning  officials  together. 
News  of  planning  developments  in 
Arkansas  are  reported  in  a  new 
publication,  Arkansas  Planning 
News,  issued  by  the  City  Planning 
Division  of  the  Institute  of  Science 
and  Technology,  University  of  Ar- 


kansas. Also,  the  Division  has  issued 
a  Report  on  Local  Planning  in 
Arkansas,  with  data  on  personnel, 
organization  and  programs  of  the 
leading  city  planning  commissions. 

A  civic  organization  is  being 
formed  at  La  Plata,  Maryland  and 
is  said  to  be  the  first  active  civic 
group  in  Charles  county  in  a  quarter 
of  a  century.  It  is  to  be  called  the 
La  Plata  Civic  Improvement  League 
with  Circuit  Court  Judge  J.  Dudley 
Diggs  its  general  chairman.  It  will 
take  in  17  civic  and  religious  groups. 
Milton  M.  Somers,  principal  of  the 
La  Plata  High  School  said  that  if 
the  organization  proves  successful 
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it  will  be  extended  to  cover  the 
entire  county.  Others  active  in  the 
formation  of  the  organization  are 
Irving  Jones,  lumberman;  Reed 
McDonagh,  automobile  dealer  and 
Mrs.  Gertrude  Hubbard,  housewife. 

A  group  known  as  the  Citizens' 
Committee  for  County  Parks  was 
formed  in  Seattle,  Washington  to 
urge  the  passage  of  the  3-miIIion 
dollar  King  County  park  bond 
issue  in  the  November  general 
election.  The  bond  issue  would 
provide  funds  for  the  purchase  of 
22  park  sites  totalling  2,000  acres 
and  including  the  water-front  parks. 
Kenneth  B.  Colman,  Chairman 
of  the  Committee,  states  that  37 
members  compose  the  Committee's 
advisory  council.  Headquarters  for 
the  Citizens'  Committee  for  County 
Parks  are  1265  Olympic  National 
BIdg. 

The  first  monthly  meeting  of  the 
season  for  the  Citizens  Civic  Asso- 
ciation of  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana, 
featured  a  presentation  by  Milferd 
H.  Eggerding,  Planning  Consultant 
of  Valparaiso,  who  discussed  a  new 
and  uniform  county  plan  for  nam- 
ing roads,  numbering  houses  and 
designating  rural  routes  for  mail 
deliveries.  Mr.  Eggerding  is  an 
instructor  at  Valparaiso  University 
where  he  teaches  courses  in  city 
and  county  planning.  He  has  per- 
fected methods  of  establishing  a 
uniform  road  naming  and  house 
numbering  system  and  has  installed 
the  first  of  its  kind  in  LaPorte 
County.  He  used  maps  and  colored 
slides  to  illustrate  his  talk. 


The    City  Beautiful   Commission 
in  Memphis,  Tennessee,  has  com- 


pleted 24  years  of  operation  in 
civic  improvement,  announced  the 
September  issue  of  Public  Manage- 
ment. 

The  Fall  edition  of  the  Kansas 
City  Citizen,  official  publication  of 
the  Citizens'  Association  of  Kansas 
City,  Mo.,  presents  an  interesting 
article  by  Lyman  Field,  entitled: 
Kansas  City,  Missouri — From  Civic 
Quagmire  to  Civic  Triumph,  cover- 
ing fifteen  years  from  gang  rule  to 
a  model  city.  Much  of  the  credit 
for  the  change  came  from  citizen 
participation  through  organizations 
as  the  Citizens'  Regional  Planning 
Council  which  operates  with  6,000 
committee  members  from  all  sections 
of  Greater  Kansas  City.  The  Coun- 
cil has  become  influential  in  long- 
range  development  simply  because 
it  is  a  citizens'  organization.  Al- 
though the  Council  has  no  govern- 
mental powers,  it  has  become  in- 
fluential because  it  has  committees 
which  study  the  proposals  of  the 
city  government  and  to  recommend 
a  program.  This  program  is  ex- 
plained to  voters  by  members  of 
the  Regional  Planning  Council. 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the 
United  States  has  been  sponsoring  a 
series  of  Urban  Development  Con- 
ferences, with  a  team  of  specialists 
in  city  development  visiting  six 
metropolitan  areas  in  search  of  a 
formula  for  building  better  cities. 
The  Conferences  began  in  Dayton, 
Ohio  and  have  been  held  in  Sacra- 
mento, Birmingham,  Columbus,  Ga. 
Worcester,  Mass,  and  Houston, 
Texas.  The  team  is  composed  of 
Frederick  J.  Bashaw,  Miami  Beach; 
Henry  van  Loon,  New  York;  How- 
ard JEvans,  special  assistant  to  the 
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director  of  Slum  Clearance  and 
Urban  Development  Division, 
HHFA;  and  James  F.  Steiner,  the 
Chambers'  urban  specialist  and 
assistant  manager,  Construction  and 
Civic  Development  Department. 
Information  developed  by  the  con- 
ferences will  be  published  in  a 
Chamber  study  to  be  titled,  Build- 
ing Better  Cities — An  Opportunity 
for  Business  Leadership. 

The  Community  Planning  Asso- 
ciation of  Canada  held  its  annual 
general  meeting  on  October  4  and 
5  at  the  Admiral  Beatty  Hotel, 
Saint  Johns,  New  Brunswick.  Sir 
Brian  Dunfield  gave  the  Presidential 
Address.  Papers  and  discussions 
filled  the  two  day  meeting,  con- 
cluding with  an  address  by  Dr. 
Albert  Rose,  Associate  Professor  of 
Social  Work  at  the  University  of 
Toronto  and  Chairman  of  the  On- 
tario Division  of  CPAC  with  films 
relating  to  housing  and  community 
planning. 

The  Detroit  Committee  on  Neigh- 
borhood Conservation  has  issued  the 
first  of  an  information  bulletin  on 
the  general  subject  of  neighborhood 
conservation.  The  subject  of  alleys 
and  how  to  get  rid  of  them  to  create 
more  play  area,  more  yards  and 
gardens  and  a  cleaner  block  has  been 
prepared  by  the  Detroit  City  Plan 
Commission  in  an  appeal  to  citizens 
and  property  owners  to  improve 
their  neighborhoods.  Legal  steps 
are  outlined  for  getting  rid  of  alleys 
and  the  Plan  Commission  stands 
ready  for  consultation  on  procedure. 

The  Detroit  Committee  for  Neigh- 
borhood Conservation  and  Im- 
proved Housing  has  issued  a  defini- 


tion of  planning  areas  of  the  city 
and  their  characteristic  treatment. 
This  set  of  definitions  was  adopted 
July  20,  1954.  They  have  been 
reviewed  by  the  Plan  Commission 
and  relate  to  the  Development  of 
vacant  areas,  Conservation  of  minor, 
medium  and  major  improvement  of 
residential  areas,  Rehabilitation  of 
areas  not  scheduled  for  clearance  in 
the  foreseeable  future  and  Re- 
development of  old  areas. 

No.  3,  dated  October  1954,  of 
The  Plannert  newsletter  of  the 
Buffalo  and  Erie  County  Planning 
Association,  takes  up  the  problem 
of  Buffalo's  waterfront,  and  the 
proposed  shopping  and  transit  con- 
course for  downtown  Buffalo. 

The  Citizens  Council  on  City 
Planning  of  Philadelphia  held  a 
joint  luncheon  session  with  planners 
in  attendance  at  the  ASPO  Planning 
Conference  in  Philadelphia,  Sept. 
26  to  30.  A  panel  discussion,  "The 
Role  of  a  Citizens  Planning  Agency" 
was  chaired  by  Aaron  Levine, 
Executive  Director  of  the  Council 
with  the  directors  of  city  planning 
organizations  in  Atlanta,  Kansas 
City  and  Canada  serving  on  the 
panel.  The  Council  News  Letter 
for  the  quarter  ending  September 
presents  many  vital  items  on  plan- 
ning developments  in  the  Phila- 
delphia area.  The  newly  formed 
Comprehensive  Planning  Committee 
and  its  functions  established  to 
systematically  review  and  evaluate 
the  work  of  the  Planning  Commis- 
sion staff  in  its  efforts  to  develop  a 
physical  development  plan  for  Phila- 
delphia as  mandated  in  the  City 
Charter  was  featured  at  the  intro- 
ductory session.  Edmund  Bacon 
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and  members  of  his  staff  of  the 
Planning  Commission  presented  the 
studies  which  will  form  the  basic 
elements  of  the  comprehensive  plan 
for  Philadelphia  at  the  second 
meeting,  and  at  the  third  meeting, 
David  M.  Longmaid,  Executive 
Director  of  the  Southeastern  Penn- 
sylvania Regional  Planning  Com- 
mission, discussed  with  the  Com- 
mittee various  aspects  of  compre- 
hensive planning  for  the  region. 

Under  a  grant  from  the  Penn- 
sylvania State  Planning  Board,  four 
county  planning  commissions  and 
the  Philadelphia  City  Planning 
Commission  are  cooperating  in  a 
study  of  regional  parks,  parkways 
and  public  reservations  in  the 
Philadelphia  area.  The  develop- 
ment of  a  comprehensive  regional 
plan  is  aimed  at  the  preservation 
of  historic  sites  and  conservation  of 
wooded  areas  and  open  spaces  to 
maintain  the  natural  beauty  and 
rural  character  of  the  region;  and 
the  provision  of  regional  parks, 


parkways,  and  public  reservations 
to  meet  the  growing  recreation 
needs.  To  accomplish  this  dual 
purpose  a  regional  blue-print  will 
be  developed  based  on  the  following 
steps:  Recreation  Needs,  Inventory, 
Additional  Needs,  Overall  Plan  and 
Implementation. 

The  Greater  Dallas  Planning  Coun- 
cil has  sent  us  a  new  booklet,  "It's 
Our  Dallas  County"  a  story  of  self- 
government.  The  Council  has  had  a 
part  of  helping  to  bring  this  pub- 
lication to  fruition.  By  David  S. 
Switzer,  the  booklet  tells  the  story 
with  maps,  drawings  and  text  of 
the  history  of  the  County  and  its 
present  problems.  One  of  a  series 
called  the  Citizenship  Responsibility 
Series,  it  will  be  used  in  the  local 
school  systems  as  a  required  subject. 
Published  in  September  1954,  it  is 
priced  at  $2.00.  From  wilderness  to 
metropolitan  county  in  1 13  years,  the 
story  of  Dallas  County  should  be  an 
inspiration  to  the  three-quarters  of 
a  million  people  who  live  in  the  area. 


International  Union  for  the  Protection 

of  Nature — Meeting  at  Copenhagen, 

August  25th — September  3rd,  1954 

A  Briefed  Report  by  Mrs.  Leroy  Clark,  Vice  Chairman, 
Conservation  Committee  of  the  Garden  Club  of  America. 


There  could  have  been  no  better 
place  chosen  for  the  meeting.  The 
Danes  are  a  delightful,  hospitable 
and  nature-conscious  people.  They 
treasure  their  land  and  have  labored 
to  restore  its  fertility  and  preserve 
its  beauty. 

The  forests  which  are  being  pre- 
served are  beech,  the  only  indigen- 
ous trees  left  in  Denmark.  Many 


others  are  being  introduced,  es- 
pecially conifers. 

Nothing  is  allowed  to  obscure  a 
beautiful  vista.  No  billboards  mar 
the  scenery.  No  new  buildings  are 
allowed  built  between  a  shore  road 
and  the  sea. 

Denmark's  economy  depends 
upon  its  agriculture.  Every  inch  of 
land  is  needed  for  its  farms.  There 
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is  a  legend  that  tells  the  origin  of 
one  of  its  islands.  It  seems  that  the 
Goddess  Gefron  was  promised  as 
much  of  Sweden  as  she  could  plough 
in  a  day  so  she  changed  her  four 
sons  into  bulls  and  carved  out  the 
entire  island  of  Zealand. 

They  have  labored  to  make  their 
100  major  islands  productive.  Top 
soil  has  been  carried  to  the  fields, 
quantities  of  fertilizer  have  been 
added.  Now  there  are  many  herds  of 
cattle  but  during  the  war  the  Germans 
robbed  the  country  of  its  cattle  so  a 
fresh  start  had  to  be  made.  Larger 
hogs  are  being  bred  for  more  bacon. 

Denmark's  nature  is  both  rich 
and  surprisingly  different.  It  varies 
from  great  chalk  cliffs  and  heather- 
covered  slopes  across  the  main 
islands'  rich  farmland  with  lakes 
and  woods  to  Jutland's  fjords,  hills 
and  moors. 

One  of  our  field  trips  took  us  to 
the  beautiful  chalk  cliffs  rising 
abruptly  from  the  Baltic  Sea.  It 
was  particularly  interesting  to  me 
to  have  tea  in  the  Manor  House  of  the 
man  who  now  owns  most  of  those  cliffs 
and  has  saved  them  from  quarrying, 
for  use  in  making  their  celebrated 
porcelain,  just  as  our  Palisades  of 
the  Hudson  have  been  saved. 

A  precious  possession  is  the 
Nature  Preservation  Act  of  1937. 
It  could  be  copied  with  benefit  by 
other  countries. 

Little  more  than  a  generation 
ago  the  last  lines  of  fortifications 
surrounding  Copenhagen  were  de- 
molished. Remnants  of  ramparts 
and  moats  are  now  incorporated 
into  an  almost  unbroken  series  of 
parks  extending  from  the  Raad- 
huspladsen  (Town  Hall  Plaza)  to 
the  Citadel. 


In  this  setting  at  the  University 
the  International  Union  for  the 
Protection  of  Nature  meetings  were 
held  with  representatives  of  8  gov- 
ernments, 24  national  and  2  inter- 
national organizations,  F.A.O.  and 
UNESCO. 

Please  note  this — it  will  be  recom- 
mended to  all  appropriate  govern- 
ments that  small  habitat  areas  of 
endemic  flora  and  fauna  be  estab- 
lished as  parks  or  reserves. 

From  the  International  Botanical 
Congress  came  the  recommendation 
"that,  as  a  general  rule,  Nature 
Reserves  should  be  under  the  super- 
vision of  an  organization  of  uncon- 
troverted  scientific  capacity  in  order 
that  these  may  not  be  influenced  by 
any  fluctuations  foreign  to  their 
object!"  Further  it  will  recommend 
to  Public  Authorities  that  the  Asso- 
ciation of  Biologists  aid  in  the  plan- 
ning and  supervising  of  the  con- 
struction of  hydro-electric  erection 
and  also  construction  of  works  of  art. 

Of  great  interest  to  the  partici- 
pants were  the  Field  Trips— -One  to 
the  surroundings  of  Copenhagen 
with  its  protected  areas,  parks, 
scenery,  beech  forests  and  even  the 
tree  where  the  sea  eagle  was  nesting 
for  the  first  time  in  40  years;  an- 
other trip,  previously  mentioned  to 
south  Zealand  with  its  chalk  cliffs. 
Millions  of  years  ago  there  was  a 
sea  where  Denmark  stands  today. 
Here  small,  nearly  microscopic  ani- 
mals died,  sank  to  the  bottom  and 
laid  Denmark's  foundation.  The 
cliffs  when  approached  from  Mon 
are  surprisingly  impressive,  their 
white  flanks  shining  out  over  the 
blue  Baltic — a  combination  of  chalk, 
sea  and  silent  woods.  Last  came  the 
excursion  to  Jutland — by  night 
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steamer  to  Aarhus  where  we  were 
met  in  the  early  morning  by  busses 
for  the  ride  to  protected  areas  and 
the  Mols  laboratory  of  botanical 
research.  Returning  there  was  a 
stop  at  the  Game  Research  Station 
at  Kalo  and  on  to  the  scientific  re- 
serve at  Vorso.  The  next  day  came 
the  visit  to  the  protected  heaths 
north  of  Brande  and  also  the  scientific 
reserve  Tipperne  and  on  to  protected 
dune  areas  and  more  heath. 

On  the  island  of  Vorso  there  is  a 
colony  of  Cormorants,  one  of  Herons 
and  one  of  Rooks.  The  sea  around 
the  island  and  between  it  and  the 
mainland  is  protected  against  shoot- 
ing. This  area  was  glaciated  during 
the  last  glacial  flood.  Among  the 
breeding  birds  there  are  the  Avocet, 
Sandwich  Terne,  Gulf-billed  Tern, 


Black-tailed  Godwit,  the  RufF  and 
Lapwings,  Oystercatchers  and  other 
gulls  and  ducks. 

The  most  exciting  moment  was 
the  sight  of  the  black  stork  in  flight, 
doubtless  over  from  Sweden  as 
they  are  rarely  seen  now. 

The  Committee  felt  that  a  Com- 
mission of  I.U.P.N.  should  provide  a 
"permanent  international  body  of 
qualified  ecologists  to  give  special 
attention  to  the  relationships  be- 
tween scientific  knowledge  of  land- 
scapes and  programs  of  land  man- 
agement and  nature  protection." 

The  delegates  gave  evidence  that 
large  numbers  in  many  countries  are 
joining  forces  to  exchange  knowl- 
edge and  pass  it  on  to  those  places 
less  aware  that  survival  depends 
upon  a  world  working  together. 


President  Appoints  Members  of  Planning 
Commission 


The  President  has  appointed  C. 
McKim  Norton  a  member  of  the 
National  Capital  Planning  Com- 
mission to  succeed  Frederick  Bigger 
whose  term  expired  last  April.  At 
the  same  time  the  President  ap- 
pointed Claud  W.  Owen  as  one  of  the 
two  District  members  of  the  Com- 
mission, to  take  office  next  April. 

Mr.  Norton  is  Executive  Vice- 
President  of  the  New  York  Regional 
Plan  Association,  Vice-President  of 
the  American  Institute  of  Planners, 
a  Board  member  of  the  American 
Planning  and  Civic  Association  and 
a  past  board  member  of  the  Ameri- 
can Society  of  Planning  Officials. 
His  father  was  Chairman  of  the 
Regional  Plan  of  New  York  and  its 
Environs  and  on  his  death  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Frederic  A.  Delano. 


Mr.  Owen,  who  is  President  of  a 
large  wholesale  business,  was  a 
charter  member  of  the  Committee  of 
100  on  the  Federal  City,  organized 
by  Mr.  Delano,  which  sponsored 
legislation  to  create  the  National 
Capital  Planning  Commission.  Later 
Mr.  Owen  headed  a  Citizen's  Ad- 
visory Board  on  the  Plan  of  the 
National  Capital. 

The  Commission  consists  of  seven 
ex  officio  members,  most  of  whom 
have  spent  a  good  many  years  in 
the  District  of  Columbia.  Of  the 
five  members  appointed  by  the 
President,  two  must  come  from  the 
District.  In  practice,  since  1926, 
three  have  been  drawn  from  the 
country  at  large.  All  must  be  well 
qualified  and  experienced  in  city  or 
regional  planning. 
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MEETINGS 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Society 
of  American  Foresters  was  held 
October  24-27  in  Milwaukee,  Wis- 
consin. Many  phases  of  forestry 
such  as  education,  forest  economics 
and  policy,  forest  wildlife  manage- 
ment, forest  recreation,  and  public 
relations  were  among  the  subjects 
covered  by  the  eleven  technical 
sessions. 

The  56th  annual  conference  of 
the  American  Institute  of  Park 
Executives  met  in  Baltimore,  Octo- 
ber 3  through  8  with  a  well  planned 
program  and  a  large  number  of 
members  in  attendance.  One  day 
was  spent  in  the  field  touring  the 
parks  of  Baltimore  and  seeing  the 
display  of  equipment.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  time  was  occupied 
with  meetings  at  which  some  of 
the  subjects  discussed  were:  "Hu- 
man Relations  in  the  Public  Ser- 
vice," "Ranger,  Where  Are  the 
Bears?",  "Landscaping  for  Ease  of 
Maintenance  as  Well  as  Esthetic 
Qualities,"  "Outdoor  Education  — 
Why,  What,  and  How,"  "Outdoor 
Education  Through  Interpretive 
Programs,"  "Responsibility  of  Park 
Administrators  to  an  Outdoor  Edu- 
cation Program,"  and  the  panel, 
"Public  Education  —  The  Purposes 
and  the  Facilities  that  are  Available 
to  the  Public."  Two  outstanding 


talks  delivered  were  "Public  Parks 
— Aspect  and  Retrospect"  by  Ed- 
ward A.  Connell,  Superintendent, 
Bureau  of  Parks  and  Trees,  Stam- 
ford, Connecticut  and  "Workrea- 
tion,"  a  paper  describing  an  existent 
program  for  14  to  17  year-old  boys 
combining  paid  park  work  with 
recreation  and  informal  education, 
by  William  Penn  Mott,  Jr.,  Super- 
intendent of  Parks,  Oakland,  Cali- 
fornia. 

At  the  Institute  banquet,  officers 
were  announced  and  a  recognition 
program  was  held.  The  new  officers 
are:  President — Garrett  G.  Eppley, 
Chairman  of  the  Recreation  De- 
partment of  Indiana  University 
and  former  vice-president  of  the 
Institute,  and  Vice-President — W. 
Allen  Perry,  Superintendent  of 
Parks,  San  Diego,  California.  The 
presentation  of  an  honorary  fellow- 
ship in  the  Institute  was  made  to 
Conrad  L.  Wirth,  Director  of  the 
National  Park  Service,  selected 
because  of  his  outstanding  contri- 
butions to  the  park  profession. 

Following  the  conference,  a  spe- 
cial tour  was  made  by  bus  over  the 
newly  completed  Baltimore- Wash- 
ington Parkway  to  Washington, 
D.  C.  Present  at  a  luncheon  held 
there  for  Institute  members  and 
families  were  Renah  F.  Camalier, 
District  Commissioner  representing 
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the  District  of  Columbia,  John 
Nolen,  Jr.,  Director  of  the  National 
Capital  Planning  Commission,  Miss 
Harlean  James,  Executive  Secretary 
of  the  American  Planning  and  Civic 
Association,  Edward  J.  Kelly,  Super- 
intendent, National  Capital  Parks, 
and  others.  During  the  tour  of 
memorials  and  parks  which  followed, 
Institute  President,  Garrett  G.  Epp- 
ley,  laid  a  wreath  at  the  Tomb  of 
the  Unknown  Soldier  as  part  of  a 
special  service  which  included  a 
U.  S.  Army  band  and  color  guard. 

The  Thirteenth  Short  Course  on 
Roadside  Development  sponsored 
by  the  Ohio  State  University's 
Department  of  Landscape  Architec- 
ture and  the  Ohio  Department  of 
Highways  was  held  from  October  5 
through  8  at  Columbus,  Ohio. 
Several  noteworthy  papers  were 
presented  under  the  principal  sub- 
ject categories  of  design,  main- 
tenance, and  education.  Examples 
of  papers  were  "Tailored  Trees  for 
Highway  Use/'  "Conservative  Cut- 
ting for  Views  along  Highways," 
and  "Educating  the  Public  in  the 
Use  of  Public  Properties."  The  last 
two  days  of  the  course  were  devoted 
to  field  trips  throughout  nearby 
counties. 

In  St.  Louis  from  September  27 
to  October  1,  the  36th  National 
Recreation  Congress  was  held  under 
the  auspices  of  the  National  Rec- 
reation Association.  Papers  and 
speeches  delivered  at  the  Congress 
of  interest  to  those  in  the  state  park 
field  were  "Land  for  Recreation — 
How  to  Secure  It,"  "Day  Camping 
in  the  Recreation  Program,"  "Resi- 
dent Camping  in  the  Recreation 
Program,"  "Maintenance  Prob- 
lems," "In-Service  Training-Audio 


Visual  Aids  for  Recreation  Leaders." 
The  annual  meeting  of  the  North- 
eastern State  Park  Directors  was 
held  at  the  Harkness  Estate  in 
Waterford,  Connecticut  from  Sep- 
tember 29  to  October  1.  Topics  of 
interest  discussed  by  the  group  in- 
cluded: "Future  Policy  on  Camping 
-What  Shall  We  Do  About  It?," 
"How  to  Finance  State  Park  De- 
velopments," "What  Control  Should 
States  Have  Over  the  Products  that 
Concessionaires  Sell?"  and  "Cri- 
teria for  State  Parks."  Russell  B. 
Tobey  of  New  Hampshire  was 
elected  President;  Donald  C.  Mat- 
thews of  Connecticut,  Vice-Presi- 
dent;  and  Joseph  F.  Kay  lor  of 
Maryland,  Secretary-Treasurer. 

The  13th  annual  convention  of 
the  Association  of  Southeastern 
State  Park  Directors  was  held  in 
New  Orleans  on  October  12-15  with 
representatives  from  all  12  of  the 
member  States  in  attendance.  Prin- 
cipal topics  discussed  were:  "Meth- 
ods of  Financing  State  Parks," 
"Safety  in  Park  Operations,  Main- 
tenance and  Construction,"  "Tent 
and  Trailer  Camping  Facilities," 
"Effect  of  Supreme  Court  Ruling 
on  State  Parks  Use,"  "Publicity 
Techniques,"  and  "Report  of  Com- 
mittee on  Proposed  College  Training 
Course  for  Park  Personnel."  In 
connection  with  the  last  subject,  it 
was  announced  that  North  Carolina 
State  College  at  Raleigh  had  recently 
prepared  a  four-year  curriculum 
for  park  administration  and  was 
putting  it  into  effect.  It  was  also 
announced  that  the  University  of 
Tennessee  plans  to  give  a  three- 
weeks  workshop  training  course  for 
Tennessee  park  personnel  this  com- 
ing winter. 
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An  opportunity  was  given  for 
each  State  represented  at  the  con- 
vention to  present  brief  reports  of 
the  past  year's  accomplishments. 
Alabama  reported  the  passage  of 
legislative  acts  which  enable  the 
State  Parks  Division  to  spend  over 
and  above  its  established  budget 
"any  monies  derived  from  sale  or 
timber,  from  operation  of  a  new 
facility,  and  from  sale  of  sand  and 
gravel."  Florida  reported  two  mu- 
seum buildings  have  been  con- 
structed. Arrangements  are  being 
made  with  the  Florida  State  Museum 
to  prepare  all  interpretive  exhibits 
and  for  the  History  Department  of 
the  University  of  Florida  to  authen- 
ticate all  historical  data.  Maryland 
reported  an  increased  emphasis  on 
providing  tent  camping  facilities 
rather  than  continuing  to  build 
more  cabins.  Also,  the  portion  of 
Catoctin  Recreational  Demonstra- 
tion Area  transferred  by  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service  to  Maryland 
recently  has  been  renamed  Cun- 
ningham Falls  State  Park.  The 
North  Carolina  representative  stated 
that  a  Commission  on  Reorganiza- 
tion of  State  Government,  which 
has  been  studying  seven  historic 
sites  now  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Division  of  State  Parks,  will 
recommend  to  the  next  General 
Assembly  that  the  historic  sites  be 
transferred  to  the  Department  of 
Archives  and  History.  The  South 
Carolina  Division  of  State  Parks 
reported  beneficial  legislation  in 
1954  which  authorizes  the  Division 
to  acquire  funds  through  a  loan  or 
bond  issue  for  the  financing  of 
capital  improvements  in  the  several 
parks.  Revenue  receipts  from  the 
operation  of  the  state  parks  will  be 


used  to  retire  this  indebtedness. 

A  major  change  in  policy  for  the 
Tennessee  Division  of  State  Parks 
announced  at  the  meeting  is  that 
all  roads  within  state  parks  are  now 
constructed  and  maintained  by  the 
State  Department  of  Highways  and 
Public  Works  where  the  work  was 
done  previously  by  the  Division  of 
State  Parks.  Cabins  in  that  State 
are  now  closed  November  15  to 
March  1  since  it  has  not  proved 
profitable  to  keep  them  open  in 
winter.  The  attendance  at  West 
Virginia  state  parks  was  reported 
to  be  leveling  off,  but  the  demand 
for  cabins  is  still  so  great  that  only 
17  to  18  percent  of  the  requests 
can  be  filled. 

Officers  elected  for  the  coming 
year  are:  President — Kermit  Mc- 
Keever,  Chief,  Division  of  State 
Parks  in  West  Virginia;  Vice- Presi- 
dent—Hardy  Nail,  State  Park  Di- 
rector in  Mississippi;  and  Secretary- 
Treasurer — C.  West  Jacocks,  State 
Park  Director,  South  Carolina.  The 
1955  meeting  is  scheduled  to  be 
held  at  Cacapon  State  Park,  West 
Virginia. 

PUBLICATIONS  AND  ARTICLES 

A  15-page  processed  publication 
entitled  State  Park  Fees  and  Charges 
was  published  by  the  National  Park 
Service  in  October.  It  includes  in- 
formation from  76  agencies  in  45 
States  giving  comparative  figures 
for  various  types  of  entrance  fees 
such  as  parking,  building  admissions, 
and  service  charges;  overnight  ac- 
commodations including  rates  for 
hotels,  cabins,  organized  camps, 
tents  and  trailers;  and  facilities  and 
activities  such  as  swimming,  pic- 
nicking, boating,  and  skiing. 

"An  Employee  Looks  at  Train- 
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ing,"  an  account  of  the  advantages 
of  training  to  both  employee  and 
employer  by  James  W.  Howell, 
appeared  in  the  October  issue  of 
Parks  and  Recreation.  Points  of 
emphasis  in  the  article  bring  out 
ways  by  which  in-service  training 
benefits  the  employee  such  as:  easy 
adjustment  to  new  assignments, 
appreciation  of  others,  job  con- 
fidence, knowledge  of  policies  and 
procedures,  and  interest  and  in- 
spiration. He  concludes  by  stating 
that  "training  offers  the  adminis- 
trator an  inexpensive  tool  for  de- 
veloping progressively  efficient,  cap- 
able, and  contented  employees  which 
strengthens  the  organization."  Mr. 
Howell  is  an  employee  of  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service  and  attended 
the  Interior  Department  Manage- 
ment Training  Program  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  for  nine  months  in 
1951-52. 

The  monthly  publication,  S-Parks, 
published  by  the  Texas  State  Parks 
Board  in  October,  contains  an 
article  concerning  a  week  of  or- 
ganized camping  at  a  state  park 
by  Texas  4-H  boys  and  girls. 
"Training  Laboratory  at  Bastrop 
State  Park,"  by  Marie  Marschall  of 
the  Texas  Agricultural  Extension 
Service,  describes  the  training  week 
participated  in  by  115  boys  and 
girls  and  50  adult  leaders  and 
specialists.  The  camping  oppor- 
tunity included  a  variety  of  leader- 
ship training  discussion  groups, 
outdoor  nature  study,  creative  arts, 
crafts,  swimming,  and  other  ac- 
tivities planned  by  a  laboratory 
council  composed  of  elected  mem- 
bers of  those  attending  the  labora- 
tory. The  experience  is  made  pos- 
sible largely  through  financial  con- 


tributions from  the  United  Gas 
Company  to  encourage  older  4-H 
members  to  develop  those  leadership 
qualities  essential  to  wholesome 
community  life. 

A  guest  editorial,  "Recreation 
State  Neglects  Its  Hills"  by  George 
W.  Kelly,  appeared  in  the  Denver 
Post  last  July.  It  reviews  some  of 
the  many  features  which  attract 
trouists  in  Colorado,  and  the  U.  S. 
Government  and  municipal  agencies 
which  administer  some  of  them. 
Speaking  out  for  preserving  the 
other  attractive  areas  under  state 
park  or  roadside  park  status,  Mr. 
Kelly  expressed  the  feeling  that  the 
State  should  have  a  department  of 
conservation  and  should  plan  a 
balance  of  developed  and  wilderness 
areas  to  more  adequately  care  for 
the  increasing  numbers  of  visitors 
to  the  State. 

Being  in  the  pleasant  position  of 
having  fairly  frequent  park  dedica- 
tions, the  California  Division  of 
Beaches  and  Parks  has  prepared 
many  helpful  points  on  handling 
dedications.  An  article,  appearing 
in  the  October  1954  issue  of  News 
and  Views,  published  quarterly  by 
the  Division,  suggests  that  the 
following  are  the  three  most  im- 
portant points:  (1)  planning  and 
preparation  to  handle  parking  of 
cars,  (2)  having  the  portion  of  the 
park  seen  by  the  public  in  present- 
able condition,  and  (3)  making 
adequate  provisions  to  handle  any 
type  of  injury. 

A  release  by  the  California  De- 
partment of  Fish  and  Game,  appear- 
ing in  the  Sport  Fishing  Institute 
Bulletin  for  September,  gives  an 
account  of  the  amount  of  litter 
picked  up  on  two  small  beaches  of 
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a  seven-acre  trout  pond  in  the  San 
Jacinto  mountains.  One  man  spent 
a  full  day  picking  up  1008  pieces  of 
paper,  144  beer  bottles,  256  beer 
cans,  72  soda-pop  cans,  32  soda-pop 
bottles,  6  whiskey  bottles,  2  wine 
bottles,  48  fruit  and  vegetable 
cans,  8  coffee  cans,  16  milk  cartons, 
48  salmon  egg  jars,  47  cheese  car- 
tons, 48  candy  wrappers,  1  shirt, 
7  socks,  24  rags,  28  rotten  oranges, 
2  fishing  bobbers,  24  fishing  leaders 
with  hooks,  96  pieces  of  used  facial 
tissue,  384  cigarette  packs  and  272 
pieces  of  broken  glass. 

Several  items  in  the  September 
issue  of  Appalachian  Trailway  News 
comment  on  litter  and  careless 
public  use  of  outdoor  areas.  Recom- 
mendations are  made  that  campers 
from  organized  summer  camps  be 
instructed  in  better  outdoor  man- 
ners since  much  untidiness  can  be 
traced  to  them.  Signs  reminding 
hikers  not  to  scatter  debris  have 
been  provided  by  a  member  of  the 
New  York-New  Jersey  Trail  Con- 
ference and  are  being  placed,  with 
cooperation  of  park  authorities,  in 
Palisades  Interstate  Park  and  along 
the  trail  route  on  nearby  private 
lands.  Earlier  this  year,  the  Appa- 
lachian Trailway  News  suggested 
the  slogan,  "Where  I  Go,  I  Leave 
No  Sign."  Individual  letters  were 
written  by  the  conference  to  nearly 
100  key  newspapers  throughout  the 
country  proposing  that  this  slogan 
be  made  a  resolution  for  the  public 
to  follow  during  this  year.  It  is 
estimated  that  80  percent  of  the 
newspapers  contacted  took  some 
action  based  on  these  letters. 

An  article  in  Parks  and  Recreation 
for  October  entitled  "City  of  Los 
Angeles  Introduces  'Parky'  in  City 


Clean-Up  Campaign"  describes  the 
popular  symbol  of  the  clean-up 
kangaroo  patterned  after  "Smokey," 
the  bear.  The  idea  has  been  widely 
advertised  and  accepted  so  that 
"Parky"  patrols  have  been  organized 
and  are  planned  for  all  playgrounds 
and  recreation  centers.  The  regular 
park  clean-up  crews  are  finding  less 
rubbish  strewn  around  parks  since 
the  idea  blossomed,  proving  that  it 
is  working. 

NEWS    FROM   THE   STATES 

Alabama.  Restoration  of  historic 
Fort  Morgan  on  Mobile  Bay,  which 
has  had  a  colorful  history  under 
several  flags  for  nearly  400  years,  is 
going  ahead  well  using  recently 
appropriated  funds.  Making  the 
fort  presentable  has  involved  mov- 
ing sand  and  dirt  from  the  moat 
around  the  fort,  clearing  under- 
growth, strengthening  the  brick- 
work and  installing  conveniences  for 
the  public.  A  full-time  park  ranger 
is  now  employed  to  conduct  tours 
and  explain  the  historic  significance 
of  the  reservation. 

California.  The  return  of  off- 
shore oil  and  gas  royalties  im- 
pounded since  1947  by  the  Federal 
Government,  brought  a  large  sum 
of  money  into  the  State  Treasury 
recently.  A  state  law  in  effect  since 
1943  apportions  to  the  Division  of 
Beaches  and  Parks  70  percent  of 
the  state  oil  royalties.  Now  that 
this  has  been  returned  to  the  State, 
it  must  be  appropriated  by  the 
Legislature  and  it  is  expected  that 
the  1943  law  will  be  reviewed  at 
that  time.  A  five-year  plan  for  state 
park  acquisition  and  development, 
presented  to  the  Legislature  two 
years  ago  by  the  Division,  was 
based  on  the  availability  of  the 
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accumulated  royalties  and  those 
which  will  accrue  during  the  next 
five  years.  It  is  expected  that  the 
$64,000,000  initially  anticipated  will 
be  available  through  these  royalties 
unless  the  law  is  changed.  The 
total  amount  will  be  used  to  fulfill 
a  comprehensive  design  of  park 
expansion. 

The  review  of  park  naturalists' 
activities  in  eight  state  parks  reveals 
that  during  the  summer  of  1954 
they  conducted  663  walks  with  an 
average  of  53  persons  per  walk,  537 
campfne  programs  with  an  average 
of  343  at  each  program,  and  manned 
information  stations  serving  24,942 
people.  The  total  number  of  persons 
served  by  naturalist  activities  was 
244,453.  Naturalists  this  year  gave 
greater  emphasis  to  song-leading 
and  master  of  ceremonies  tech- 
niques, personal  visits  to  campers 
as  an  aid  to  patrol  and  to  acquaint 
them  with  activities  and  facilities 
of  the  park,  leading  of  nature  walks 
by  subject  rather  than  by  designated 
travel  route,  improved  color  photog- 
raphy for  slides,  and  better  methods 
for  interpreting  park  rules  and 
regulations.  The  Division  hopes  to 
extend  this  type  of  service  to  more 
parks  and  is  including  more  positions 
in  future  budget  requests. 

Connecticut.  The  State  Park  and 
Forest  Commission  reports  fine  co- 
operation from  the  Hartford  Cour- 
ant  in  giving  publicity  about  state 
parks  during  the  past  summer 
months.  Information  provided  by 
the  Commission  was  published  each 
Thursday  for  several  weeks  and  con- 
sisted of  an  illustrated  article  de- 
scribing a  different  state  park  each 
week.  The  series  stimulated  wide- 
spread interest  in  parks  of  the  State 


and  the  recreation  opportunities 
available  in  them. 

A  $500,000  beach  erosion  project 
for  Hammonassett  Beach  State 
Park  has  been  authorized  by  the 
83rd  Congress.  Appropriation  of 
$166,000,  which  is  the  federal  share 
of  the  project,  is  up  to  the  84th 
Congress  while  the  State  has  already 
laid  aside  the  money  for  its  share. 
The  money  will  go  toward  con- 
struction of  under-water  break- 
waters to  prevent  sand  from  being 
carried  away,  since  nearly  100  feet 
of  beach  has  been  lost  by  strong 
currents  during  the  past  15  years. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  Legis- 
lature of  this  State  approved  no 
funds  for  land  acquisition,  there 
has  been  an  addition  of  some  3,042 
acres  to  the  state  parks  during  the 
past  five  years.  The  goal  of  200,000 
acres  has  been  set  as  a  total  desirable 
park  acreage,  and  at  present,  the 
average  is  about  10  percent  of  that 
total.  Eighty  percent  of  the  recent 
acquisitions  have  been  made  by 
gift,  8  percent  by  exchange,  7  per- 
cent by  change  of  administration, 
and  5  percent  by  purchase.  The 
latest  parcel  acquired  is  a  three-acre 
tract  obtained  from  the  Harwell 
Corporation  to  permit  the  develop- 
ment of  a  more  suitable  entrance  to 
Sleeping  Giant  State  Park.  It  is 
hoped  that  the  land  acquisition 
program  will  receive  more  consid- 
eration by  the  incoming  legislature. 

Florida.  Winthrop  Bancroft  of 
Jacksonville  was  elected  Chairman 
of  the  Florida  Board  of  Parks  and 
Historic  Memorials  at  their  meeting 
on  October  4.  He  succeeds  John  D. 
Pennekamp,  Miami  editor,  whose 
term  expired  July  12.  In  addition 
to  Mr.  Bancroft,  the  Board  consists 
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of  Dr.  Kathryn  Abbey  Hanna, 
William  Speed,  Mrs.  Eugene  Jones, 
and  Frank  J.  Pepper. 

Indiana.  Construction  on  the 
earth-fill  dam  and  concrete  spillway 
at  Versailles  State  Park,  in  Ripley 
County,  began  on  October  29,  with 
a  public  ground-breaking  ceremony. 
Speakers  at  the  ceremony  were 
Harley  G.  Hook,  Director  of  the 
Indiana  Department  of  Conserva- 
tion, and  Kenneth  R.  Cougill,  Di- 
rector of  the  Division  of  State  Parks, 
Lands  and  Waters. 

When  completed,  the  dam  will 
impound  the  waters  of  Laughery 
Creek,  forming  a  lake  of  approxi- 
mately 270  acres  within  the  park. 
This  will  be  the  largest  lake  within 
an  Indiana  State  Park. 

The  contract  for  the  construction 
of  the  dam  was  awarded  to  the  Co- 
lumbus Paving  Company,  Colum- 
bus, Indiana,  on  their  low  bid  of 
$520,181.65.  The  time  limit  on 
construction  is  21  months,  with  the 
lake  scheduled  to  be  ready  for  use 
by  the  spring  of  1956. 

Plans  for  this  project  were  formed 
as  long  ago  as  1935.  Citizens  of 
Decatur,  Dearborn,  and  Ripley 
Counties  united  to  contribute  $28,- 
000  toward  the  purchase  of  the 
land  on  which  the  dam  is  to  be 
built.  The  money  to  buy  the  land 
was  appropriated  in  1947,  and  con- 
demnation suits  were  begun  in 
1948,  but  clear  title  to  the  land 
could  not  be  obtained  until  1953. 

In  addition  to  increasing  the 
recreational  value  of  Versailles  State 
Park,  a  5400-acre  tract  acquired 
from  the  national  park  service  in 
1943,  the  lake  will  provide  a  source 
of  water  for  the  town  of  Versailles, 
and  will  contain  storage  enough  to 


supply  other  adjacent  communities. 
Kansas.  The  Kansas  Forestry, 
Fish  and  Game  Commission  reports 
progress  on  the  10  lakes  let  to  con- 
tract since  May  of  1953.  Lake  sites 
thus  far  have  been  completed  and 
formally  accepted  in  the  following 
eight  counties :  Montgomery,  Brown, 
Grant,  McPherson,  Cowley,  Logan, 
Pottawatomie  and  Jewell.  Two 
sites  in  Chase  and  Barber  counties 
are  nearly  complete.  Installation  of 
picnic  facilities,  camping  areas,  and 
sanitary  units  will  begin  at  the  new 
lakes  at  an  early  date,  according  to 
Dave  Leahy,  Director  of  the  Com- 
mission. The  addition  of  the  10 
new  lakes  increases  the  number  of 
state  lakes  to  32  and  enlarges  the 
total  area  by  2200  acres  to  a  total 
of  over  50,000  acres. 

Louisiana.  In  the  recent  meeting 
of  the  Legislature  beginning  in 
May,  $650,000  was  designated  to  be 
used  for  development  of  facilities 
by  eleven  of  the  State's  twelve  parks. 
Acquisition  and  development  of 
three  additional  state  park  areas 
also  was  approved. 

Maine.  The  custodian  at  Sebago 
Lake  State  Park  reports  helpful 
assistance  at  his  park  by  theGorham 
Garden  Club,  which  made  75  de- 
scriptive signs  and  a  few  bird 
houses  for  a  camping  area  nature 
trail. 

New  Jersey.  The  Garden  State 
Parkway,  now  completed  from  Cape 
May  to  the  northern  metropolitan 
area,  is  expected  to  be  complete 
to  the  New  York  Boundary  by 
mid-1955.  The  parkway  allows 
trucks  on  only  a  limited  portion  of 
its  length,  and  the  divider  strip  is 
unusually  wide  with  the  opposing 
traffic  lane  out  of  sight  in  many  lo- 
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cations.  Instead  of  a  few  major 
interchange  points,  the  Garden  State 
Parkway  will  have  more  than  200 
entrances  and  exits  placed  wherever 
needed. 

New  York.  On  the  anniversary  of 
the  thirtieth  year  of  operation  of 
New  York  State  parks,  Robert 
Moses,  Chairman,  State  Council  of 
Parks,  attributed  five  good  reasons 
for  the  successful  acquisition  and 
development  of  this  system:  (1)  the 
original  objectives  were  sound  and 
have  remained  primarily  the  same, 
(2)  historical  areas  were  turned 
over  to  the  Department  of  Edu- 
cation to  be  administered  by  the 
State  Historian,  (3)  regional  com- 
missions were  established  with  un- 
paid, unpolitical  commissioners  serv- 
ing for  long,  overlapping  terms 
which  results  in  unity  and  contin- 
uity, (4)  revenues  have  been  built 
up  to  the  highest  point  consistent 
with  wide  public  usage  by  people 
of  relatively  small  means,  and  (5) 
the  highest  standards  of  layout, 
design,  and  day-to-day  management 
have  been  established  and  kept. 

The  musical  spectacle,  "Arabian 
Nights,"  presented  nightly  during 
the  summer  at  the  Jones  Beach 
Marine  Theater,  proved  so  popular 
that  the  engagement  was  extended 
several  nights  by  the  Long  Island 
State  Park  Commission.  Capacity 
audiences  viewed  the  production 
during  the  summer  and  the  total 
attendance  was  almost  400,000. 

Ohio.  New  cabins  became  avail- 
able in  the  autumn  at  Hueston 
Woods  State  Park  and  the  comple- 
tion of  other  cabins  at  Pymatuning 
Lake  will  be  achieved  by  spring, 
according  to  V.  W.  Flickinger,  chief 
of  the  Division  of  Parks.  Each  cabin 


will  include  a  double  bed  and  a 
unit  combining  cooking,  refrigera- 
tion, and  sink  facilities.  The  charge 
for  four  persons  for  the  week  will  be 
$32.50  if  they  provide  their  own 
linens  or  $37.50  if  linens  are  pro- 
vided by  the  State. 

Contracts  were  awarded  and  con- 
struction is  under  way  on  a  95-acre 
lake  at  Findley  State  Park,  approxi- 
mately 3  miles  south  of  Wellington, 
the  home  of  Oberlin  College.  Con- 
tracts have  been  awarded  for  the 
construction  of  the  dam  at  Hueston 
Woods  State  Park  which  is  located 
at  Oxford,  approximately  40  miles 
northwest  of  Cincinnati.  The  con- 
struction of  the  dam  will  create  a 
lake  of  better  than  600  acres. 

Oklahoma.  Overnight  accommo- 
dations are  being  constructed  on  a 
large  scale  in  Oklahoma  this  year. 
The  $7,200,000  bond  issue,  recently 
validated  by  the  State  Supreme 
Court,  is  the  largest  expenditure 
ever  made  by  a  State  on  a  self- 
liquidating  basis  according  to  Mor- 
ton Harrison,  Chairman  of  the 
Oklahoma  Planning  and  Resources 
Board. 

Three  large  lodges  will  be  con- 
structed at  Texoma,  Sequoyah  and 
Quartz  Mountain  state  parks  plus 
new  cabins,  fishing  lodges,  and 
other  improvements  at  other  parks. 
Plans  for  the  peninsular  area  of 
Sequoyah  State  Park  alone  include 
an  expenditure  of  $1,600,858  for  a 
109-room  lodge,  6  cabins  with  four 
rental  units  each,  a  service  building, 
13  cabins  with  two  rental  units 
each,  a  fisherman's  lodge  with  20 
rental  units,  and  swimming  pool  and 
bathhouse.  Estimates  of  tourist 
spending  indicate  that  the  antici- 
pated revenue  from  state  park 
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lodges  will  be  about  $3,000,000 
annually. 

Tennessee.  Elements  of  the  llth 
Airborne  Division  of  Fort  Campbell, 
Kentucky  engaged  in  a  five-week 
training  exercise  in  Natchez  Trace 
State  Park  during  September.  The 
paratroopers,  numbering  about 
2,350  men,  were  prepared  to  be 
completely  self-supporting  with  250 
vehicles  including  road  maintenance 
equipment  and  a  mobile  post  ex- 
change; however,  the  park  store 
was  kept  exceedingly  busy  supply- 
ing the  soldiers  during  their  time 
in  the  park. 

Mario  R.  Seta,  Park  Planner  for 
the  Division  of  State  Parks,  was 
recently  awarded  a  prize  in  the 
Lincoln  Arc  Welding  Contest  through 
submitting  a  design  of  a  charcoal 
grill  which  included  arc  welding  in 
its  construction. 

Texas.  The  Texas  State  Parks 
Board  has  accepted  tender  of  a 
525-acre  site  at  Falcon  Reservoir 
on  the  Rio  Grande  River  from  the 
International  Boundary  and  Water 


Commission.  The  Commission  has 
pointed  out  that  the  sites  on  that 
reservoir  previously  offered  and 
found  desirable  for  state  park  use 
may  be  subject  to  title  revestment 
in  the  former  owners.  Preliminary 
studies  for  the  new  site  have  been 
carried  out  by  staff  members  in 
cooperation  with  John  Diggs  of  the 
National  Park  Service. 

West  Virginia.  A  "package  va- 
cation'* plan,  which  offered  accom- 
modations and  three  meals  a  day  at 
Watoga  or  Cacapon  state  parks  in 
the  fall  of  the  1953  season,  was  en- 
larged during  the  1954  off-season 
periods.  Backed  by  the  West  Vir- 
ginia Industrial  and  Publicity  Di- 
vision, the  plan  applies  to  accom- 
modations at  Babcock  State  Park 
from  May  1  to  June  7  and  the  other 
two  parks  from  September  6  to 
October  18  for  a  weekly  price  of 
$39.50  per  person.  Many  visitors 
have  been  attracted  to  the  state 
parks  by  this  plan  that  might  not 
have  been  able  to  obtain  reservations 
during  the  height  of  the  season. 


Recreation  as  a  Profession  in  the 
Southern  Region 


A  special  pre-publication  offer  is 
being  made  on  orders  received  be- 
fore Jan.  15,  1955  of  RECREATION 
AS  A  PROFESSION  IN  THE  SOUTHERN 
REGION,  a  Report  of  the  Joint 
Study  by  the  National  Recreation 
Association  and  the  Southern  Re- 
gional Education  Board.  The  book 
will  be  priced  at  $3.00  on  orders 
received  before  Jan  15,  1955,  and 
$3.75  after.  This  is  a  160-page  book 
which  reviews  the  status  as  well  as 
the  history  of  recreation  leadership 


in  the  region  and  forecasts  the 
growth  which  will  require  many 
more  recreation  leaders  than  are 
now  employed.  Major  findings  con- 
cerning needs  for  recruitment 
for  undergraduate  and  graduate 
professional  education  as  well  as  a 
suggested  program  for  regional  ac- 
tion to  meet  the  needs  makes  this  a 
valuable  reference  work  for  all  recre- 
ation leaders.  Order  from:  National 
Recreation  Association,  8  West 
Eighth  Street,  New  York  11,  N.  Y. 
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EDITOR'S  NOTE: — This  report,  prepared 
by  a  Committee  appointed  by  President 
Flickinger,  consisting  of  K.  R.  Cougill, 
Chairman,  George  Albrecht,  Ernest  Allen, 
Charles  H.  Flory,  H.  W.  Groth,  U.  W. 
Hella,  Leonard  L.  Huttleston,  Thomas 
Morse,  Charles  G.  Sauers,  was  adopted  by 
the  Board  of  Directors  at  the  1954  annual 
meeting  of  the  National  Conference  on 
State  Parks  and  it  is  here  presented  in  the 
belief  that  the  criteria  may  serve  as  stan- 
dards for  use  by  the  States. 

State  park  systems  are  usually 
comprised  of  areas  of  scenic, 
scientific,  historical,  archeological, 
or  other  recreation  significance  of 
state-wide  importance,  or  at  least 
of  sufficient  importance  to  attract 
visitors  from  a  large  section  of  the 
State.  (In  some  of  the  States,  the 
historical  and  archeological  areas 
are  not  administered  by  the  State 
park  agency;  however,  since  they 
are  included  in  the  majority  of  the 
State  park  systems,  criteria  con- 
cerning them  are  covered  in  this 
statement.)  Each  area  should 
possess  unique  or  high  quality  of 
interest.  Each  system,  as  a  whole, 
should  (1)  conserve  outstanding 
examples  of  the  State's  natural  and 
cultural  resources  for  the  inspiration 
and  benefit  of  the  public,  and  (2) 
provide  non-urban  recreation  op- 
portunities for  the  State's  citizens 
and  visitors  that  are  normally  be- 
yond the  responsibility  of  the  State's 
political  subdivisions. 

There  is  no  uniformly  accepted 
classification  of  state  park  areas. 
Some  States  use  the  term  "state 
park"  generically,  and  apply  it  to  all 
areas  of  their  systems.  Most  of  the 
States,  however,  use  a  number  of 
classifications  based  upon  considera- 


tions such  as  character,  use,  custom, 
and  statutory  provision,  and  these 
vary  from  State  to  State,  with  some 
60  odd  classifications  currently  in 
use.  For  the  purpose  of  evaluation, 
as  set  forth  in  this  statement,  these 
areas  are  grouped  into  six  classifica- 
tions (parks,  monuments,  recrea- 
tion areas,  beaches,  parkways  and 
waysides)  defined  as  follows: 

1.  STATE  PARKS — Relatively  spa- 
cious areas  of  outstanding  scenic  or 
wilderness      character,      oftentimes 
containing  also  significant  historical, 
archeological,  ecological,  geological, 
and    other    scientific    values,    pre- 
served as  nearly  as  possible  in  their 
original   or   natural   condition   and 
providing    opportunity    for    appro- 
priate   types    of   recreation    where 
such  will  not  destroy  or  impair  the 
features  and  values  to  be  preserved. 
Commercial     exploitation     of     re- 
sources is  prohibited. 

2.  STATE    MONUMENTS — Areas, 
usually  limited  in  size,  established 
primarily    to    preserve    objects    of 
historic  and  scientific  interest,  and 
places    commemorating    important 
persons  or  historic  events.  The  only 
facilities  usually  provided  are  those 
required  for  the  safety  and  comfort 
of  the  visitors  such  as  access,  park- 
ing, water,  sanitation,  interpretive 
devices,    and    sometimes    facilities 
for  picnicking  and  other  recreation 
facilities. 

3.  STATE   RECREATION   AREAS — 
Areas  selected  and  developed  pri- 
marily to  provide  non-urban  out- 
door   recreation    opportunities    to 
meet  other  than  purely  local  needs 
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but  having  the  best  available  scenic 
quality.  Hunting  and  some  other 
recreation  activities  not  usually 
associated  with  State  parks  may  be 
permitted.  Commercial  exploita- 
tion of  resources  is  usually  pro- 
hibited. 

4.  STATE    BEACHES — Areas   with 
frontage  on  the  oceans,  lakes,  and 
streams  designed  primarily  to  pro- 
vide   swimming,    boating,    fishing, 
and     other     waterfront     activities. 
Other   coastal   areas   acquired   pri- 
marily for  the  scenic  and  scientific 
values,  such  as  Point  Lobos  Preserve 
in  California,   are  included   in  the 
classification    "state   parks." 

5.  STATE    PARKWAYS — elongated 
or  "ribbon"  parks  featuring  a  motor 
road    for    non-commercial    traffic, 
connecting       parks,       monuments, 
beaches,    and    recreation    areas    or 
otherwise  affording  an  opportunity 
for  pleasant  and  safe  driving.    Ac- 
cess is  controlled  by  the  administer- 
ing agency  and  is  provided  only  at 
designated    intervals   and    roadside 
developments  are  controlled  to  pre- 
vent undesirable  uses.    As  an  ad- 
junct to  the  motor  road,  appropriate 
facilities   such   as   turnouts,    picnic 
areas,    and    other    recreation    de- 
velopments are  frequently  provided 
where  space  permits. 

6.  STATE    WAYSIDES — Relatively 
small  areas  along  highways  selected 
for  their  scenic  or  historical  signifi- 
cance and  providing  opportunity  for 
the  traveler  to  relax,  enjoy  a  scenic 
view,    read    a    historic    marker,    or 
have  a  picnic  lunch.    These  areas 
should  be  administered  by  a  high- 
way    department;     however,     the 
larger    and    more    scenic    waysides 
may  sometimes  be  administered  as 
units  of  state  park  systems. 


CRITERIA  FOR  THE  SELECTION 
OF  STATE  PARKS 

1.  Quality.    State  significance  ex- 
ists  in   (a)    inspirational   landscape 
and   wilderness   values  that  would 
attract  visitors  from  all  sections  of 
the  State,   and  perhaps  outside  of 
the  State,   or  which  would  in  the 
foreseeable  future  possess  such  qual- 
ities and  attractiveness  if  adequate 
protection   and   access   were   made 
available,   and    (b)    areas   that   are 
adjudged   by   competent   authority 
as    best    exemplifying   the    natural 
landscapes    of   the    major    physio- 
graphic divisions  and  provinces  of 
the    State    as   shown   by   accepted 
classifications. 

2.  Adaptability  to  Effective  Treat- 
ment.   An  important  factor  is  ade- 
quacy  of  area  and   boundaries   to 
include      reasonably      consolidated 
physiographic  units  to  permit  proper 
protection,    development,    and    ad- 
ministration.   In  many  cases  an  im- 
portant factor  may  be  a  determina- 
tion of  whether  there  are  present 
scenic  elements  requiring  the  kind  of 
protection    that    park    status    can 
give  or  whether,  in  the  main,  the 
scenic   elements   can   be   preserved 
and  used  more  profitably  by  some 
other  form  of  public  reservation  or 
device    such    as    zoning.     Another 
important  factor  may  be  the  practic- 
ability  of  developing   facilities   re- 
quired for  health,  safety,  and  com- 
fort of  the  visitors. 

CRITERIA  FOR  THE  SELECTION 

OF  STATE  HISTORICAL  AND 

ARCHEOLOGICAL  PARK  SITES 

OR  MONUMENTS 

Criteria  for  historical  and  archeo- 
logical  areas  have  been  adapted  from 
Criteria  for  Evaluating  Historic  Sites 
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and  Buildings  which  have  been 
adopted  by  The  National  Trust  for 
Historic  Preservation  in  the  United 
States  and  the  National  Council  for 
Historic  Sites  and  Buildings. 

1.  The  prime  requisite  is  historical 
or  archeological  significance. 

The  chief  determining  factor  is 
that  the  area  or  structure  must 
possess  either  certain  important 
historical  associations  which  en- 
title it  to  a  position  of  high  rank  in 
the  history  of  the  nation,  state,  or 
region  in  which  it  lies;  or,  in  the 
case  of  a  structure,  be  in  itself  of 
sufficient  antiquity  and  artistic  or 
architectural  significance  to  deserve 
a  position  of  high  rank,  even 
though  not  having  other  important 
historical  associations.  These  qual- 
ities exist  in: 

(a)  such  historic  structures  or  sites 
as  are  naturally  the  points  or  bases 
in  which  the  broad  political,  social, 
or  cultural   history  of  the  nation, 
state,  or  region  is  best  exemplified 
and  from  which  the  visitor  can  grasp 
the  larger  patterns  of  national,  state, 
or  regional  history  such  as  Drake 
Well   Memorial    Park   in   Pennsyl- 
vania where  the  story  of  oil  dis- 
covery and  the  development  of  the 
"oil  age"  can  logically  be  told,  or 
Campus    Martius   State   Memorial 
at  Marietta,  Ohio  which  is  signifi- 
cant in  connection  with  westward 
migration  and  establishment  of  new 
States  in  the  Northwest  Territory; 

(b)  such  monuments  and  areas  as 
are    significant    because    of    their 
associations  with  key  figures  or  im- 
portant events   in   national,   state, 
or  regional  limits  or  because  of  their 
relationship  to  other  monuments  or 
areas  such  as  Butler  State  Park  in 
Kentucky    which     is    named     for 


General  William  Orlando  Butler 
and  the  Butler  family  of  generals 
or  Valley  Forge  State  Park  in  Penn- 
sylvania which  is  associated  with 
the  devotion  and  suffering  of  Wash- 
ington's troops  during  the  dark  days 
of  the  Revolution. 

(c)  structures  or  sites  exemplifying 
in  a  high  degree  the  history  and 
achievements  of  aboriginal  man  in 
America  or  of  outstanding  scientific 
importance  for  the  light  that  they 
shed  on  this  subject  as  Serpent 
Mound  State  Memorial  in  Ohio. 

NOTE:  Structures  or  sites  of  re- 
cent historical  importance  relating 
to  events  and  persons  within  the 
last  fifty  years  will  not,  as  a  rule, 
be  eligible  for  consideration  under 
the  standards  set  forth  above. 

2.  Suitability,  as  measured  by 
the  following  standards,  will  be  an 
important  consideration. 

(a)  Surviving   historic  remains. 
While  it  is  sometimes  possible  to 
justify  the  preservation  of  an  his- 
toric site  even  though  no  physical 
remains  have  survived,  the  deciding 
factor   in   most  cases   will   be  the 
presence  of  important  original  struc- 
tures or  other  physical  remains. 

(b)  Other  physical  characteristics. 
The  encroachments  of  business,  in- 
dustry, housing,  and  traffic  upon  a 
structure  or  site  must  be  considered 
if    historical    values    are    thereby 
seriously  impaired  and  public  use 
and    appreciation    inhibited. 

(c)  Location  with  respect  to  ac- 
cessibility,  necessary  utilities,   and 
protection  is  a  factor  to  be  con- 
sidered. 

(d)  The  adaptability  of  the  historic 
property  to  effective  treatment  in 
the  interests  of  public  use  and  en- 
joyment will  be  considered.    The 
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cost  of  necessary  treatment  and 
development  must  not  be  beyond 
the  means  of  the  sponsoring  agency 
or  individual  undertaking  the  proj- 
ect. 

(e)  The  extent  to  which  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  historic  structure  or 
site  has  been  preserved  will  be  an 
important  consideration.    Integrity 
is   a   composite   quality   connoting 
original  workmanship,  original  loca- 
tion,   and    intangible    elements    of 
feeling  and  association.    Generally 
speaking,   it  is  better  to  preserve 
than  repair,  better  to  repair  than 
restore,  better  to  restore  than    to 
construct.  However,  when  a  project 
calls  for  the  restoration  or  recon- 
struction of  historic  structures  which 
have  long  been  destroyed,  it  is  im- 
portant that  such  work  be  done  in 
accordance  with  scientific  methods 
and  with  principles  of  good  taste. 

(f)  Closely  allied  to  (c)  is  the  ques- 
tion of  reasonableness  of  the  cost 
of  proper  maintenance  of  the  area 
and  its  developed  features. 

(g)  The  proposed  boundaries  of  the 
historic   monument  project   should 
be  adequate  to  ensure  proper  preser- 
vation of  historic  features  and  public 
appreciation  of  their  historic  signifi- 
cance. 

(h)  It  is  desirable  for  the  project 
to  have  a  place  in  national,  state,  or 
regional  plans  for  the  preservation 
of  historic  sites  and  monuments. 

(i)  The  proposed  program  of  public 
use  for  historic  structures  and  sites 
should  be  consistent  with  their 
proper  and  dignified  preservation 
and  with  reasonable  public  access 
to  them. 

3.  In  the  case  of  historic  or  pre- 
historic areas  which  are  to  be  op- 
erated for  the  State  by  cooperating 


societies  or  groups,  consideration 
should  be  given  to  the  responsibility 
of  the  proposed  administering  a- 
gency  as  determined  by  (a)  legal 
authority,  (b)  adequacy  of  financ- 
ing, and  (c)  competency  of  staff. 

CRITERIA  FOR  THE  SELECTION 

OF  STATE  MONUMENTS 

OF  SCIENTIFIC  INTEREST 

1.  Quality.   State  significance  ex- 
ists in  (a)  areas  which  best  portray 
the    natural    processes    that    have 
formed  the  earth  and  its  plant  and 
animal  life,  (b)  areas  which  portray 
some    specific    natural    process    so 
dramatically  and  arrestingly  as  to 
be    unique    or    of    sufficient    im- 
portance to  be  worthy  of  state-wide 
interest,  and  (c)  areas  which  con- 
tain the  best  remaining  examples 
of  native  plant  and  animal  species, 
ecological  relationships,   and  other 
rare  natural  objects  and  conditions. 

2.  Adaptability  to  Effective  Treat- 
ment.   Areas  should  be  chosen  in 
individual    instances    on    practical 
grounds  as  well  as  on  the  basis  of 
scientific  considerations.    The  most 
important    factor    in    many    cases 
may  be  susceptibility  of  the  object 
or  phenomena  of  scientific  interest 
to    preservation    within    practical 
limits  of  the  state  park  program. 
The  preservation  of  phenomena  of 
scientific   interest   which   may   not 
be  practicable  because  of  lack  of 
spectacular    or    dramatic    aspects, 
however,  may  be  found  to  be  prac- 
ticable by  the  selection  of  a  site 
that  may  also  possess  a  sufficient 
number    of    other    attractions    to 
arouse  the  necessary  public  support. 
It  is  improbable,  for  instance,  that 
the   scenic   quality,    the   geological 
significance  or  the  wildlife,   taken 
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alone  or  separately,  would  be  suf- 
ficient to  bring  about  the  establish- 
ment of  Dunes  State  Park  on  the 
shore  of  Lake  Michigan  in  Indiana. 
However,  the  combination  of  these 
three  interests,  together  with  out- 
standing recreation  potential,  has 
proven  to  be  adequate  justification 
for  the  establishment  and  preserva- 
tion of  the  park. 

SUPPLEMENTAL  CRITERIA  FOR 
THE  SELECTION  OF  STATE 
PARKS  AND  STATE  MONUMENTS 
OF  HISTORIC  AND  SCIENTIFIC 
INTEREST 

1.  Distribution    of  Areas    in    the 
State  Plan.    Since  natural  scenery 
and  objects  of  historic  or  scientific 
interest  are  where  you  find  them, 
selection  of  such  areas  on  a  geo- 
graphical basis  may  not  be  possible. 
Areas    that   best   portray    exhibits 
of   the    various    types    of    natural 
scenery,  objects,  phenomena,  plant 
and  animal  life,  historical  objects, 
or  places  commemorating  important 
persons  or  historic  events  should  be 
selected  unless  they  are  otherwise 
adequately    protected    and    made 
available  for  appropriate  public  use. 

2.  Balance.     Logical    balance    a- 
mong  the  various  scenic,  scientific, 
and     historical    types    should    be 
sought    so    that    a     well-rounded 
pageant  of  the  State's  natural  and 
cultural  heritage  may  be  preserved 
and  presented  to  the  public.   Areas 
of   extraordinary    value,    however, 
should    be    selected    regardless    of 
balance. 

3.  Accessibility.     Preservation   of 
areas  of  unique  or  unusual  scenic, 
scientific,    or   historical    interest   is 
justifiable  even  when  they  are  re- 
mote   and    difficult    to    reach.     It 


should  be  recognized,  however,  that 
the  element  of  use  by  the  people 
is  one  of  the  principal  considerations 
and  the  selection  of  a  site  that  will 
be  visited  by  thousands  of  people 
each  year  is  to  be  preferred  to  one 
that  is  so  remote  that  only  a  few 
people  will  be  able  to  visit  it. 

4.  Availability.  If  the  best  areas 
are  not  available  because  of  practical 
and  insuperable  obstacles,  the  best 
available  areas  should  then  be 
chosen. 

CRITERIA  FOR  THE  SELECTION 
OF  STATE  RECREATION  AREAS 

1.  Quality.   Adaptability  for  pro- 
vision of  recreational  opportunities 
and  location  with  respect  to  popula- 
tion distribution  are  primary  factors 
in    selection    of    recreation    areas. 
However,    within    the    limitations 
imposed   by   these   two   considera- 
tions, scenic  and  inspirational  values 
should  be  given  every  consideration. 
(Most    reservoir    areas    would    fall 
within  this  category.) 

2.  Distribution.  Selection  of  areas 
should  be  determined  primarily  on 
the   basis    of  providing   adequate, 
non-urban  recreation  opportunities 
accessible  to  the  people.  Geograph- 
ical distribution  and  relationship  to 
concentrations    of    population    are 
paramount.      In    some    instances, 
however,   exceptional  and  extraor- 
dinary    recreational     potentialities 
may  warrant  the  selection  of  more 
remote  and  inaccessible  areas. 

3.  Balance.        Logical       balance 
among  areas  providing  opportunities 
for    various    kinds   of   recreational 
activities  and  the  relation  of  these 
areas    to    population    distribution 
should  be  sought  so  as  to  provide  a 
well-rounded  system  to   meet  the 
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recreational  needs  of  the  people. 
In  doing  so,  consideration  should 
be  given  to  the  other  kinds  of  areas 
in  the  system  and  to  areas  and  pro- 
grams of  other  agencies  at  all 
levels  of  Government. 

4.  Adaptability  to  Development. 
Selection  should  be  dependent  upon 
the  suitability  of  an  area  for  the 
kinds  of  recreational  uses  intended 
and  the  practicability  of  developing 
required  facilities.  For  example, 
water  supply  should  be  investigated 
for  quality  and  adequacy  for  the 
provision  of  swimming  facilities. 

CRITERIA  FOR  THE  SELECTION 
OF  STATE  BEACHES 

1.  Quality.    State  significance  ex- 
ists in  fine  stretches  of  beach  lands, 
especially  on  the  oceans,   Gulf  of 
Mexico,    Great    Lakes    and    other 
major  lakes  and  rivers  that  will  at- 
tract visitors  from  a  considerable 
section  of  a  state  or  region  for  recre- 
ation as  well  as  scientific  interest. 
These  areas  may  or  may  not  possess 
other   important   features   such   as 
dunes    or    interesting    vegetation. 
Stability  of  the  beach,   a  gradual 
and   safe   slope   under   water,    and 
freedom  from  undertow  or  riptide 
are   important. 

2.  Distribution    of   Areas    in    the 
State   Park   System.     A   direct   re- 
lationship exists  between  the  loca- 
tion   of  population    concentrations 
and  the  need  for  beaches  intended 
primarily  for  recreational  use.  How- 
ever,  because  of  the  present  and 
future  need  for  public  beaches  and 
because   remaining   suitable   beach 
lands  are  being  rapidly  acquired  and 
developed  by  private  interests,  al- 
most any  available,  sizeable  beach 


on  the  oceans  or  Great  Lakes  should 
be  considered. 

3.  Adaptability  to  Development  and 
Use.    Preference  should  be  given  to 
the  selection  of  areas  that  not  only 
provide  a  good  beach  but  also  ade- 
quate space  for  parking,  picnicking, 
structures   for   service   and   visitor 
use,  and  perhaps  camping. 

4.  Accessibility  and  Access.  Areas 
that  are  readily  accessible  to  con- 
centrations of  population  are  usually 
given   preference   because   of  their 
proximity  to  users  and  existence  of 
developed  highways — other  factors 
being    approximately    equal.      Be- 
cause  of  the   scarcity   of  suitable 
beach  lands  and  the  fact  that  they 
will  attract  unusually  large  numbers 
of  people,  construction  of  expensive 
access  roads  and  causeways  is  often 
justified. 

CRITERIA  FOR  THE  SELECTION 
OF  STATE  PARKWAYS 

1.  Location.    Since   only   a   con- 
siderable volume  of  pleasure  vehicle 
traffic  can  justify  establishment  of 
a  parkway,  location  should  be  di- 
rectly related  to  (a)  pleasure  traffic 
requirements  of  a  general   nature, 
or  (b)  necessity  for  reaching  or  con- 
necting   established     or    proposed 
units    of   the    park    system.     This 
usually    means    proximity    to,    or 
connection   with,    large   concentra- 
tions of  population. 

2.  Quality    and    Adaptability    to 
Development.    Within  limits  of  the 
general    location    determined,    the 
parkway  route  should  be  selected 
that  will  provide  the  greatest  in- 
terest to  the  traveler  in  the  way  of 
scenic    attraction    and    places    of 
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historic  and  scientific  interest.  The 
parkway  is  characterized  by  (a) 
adequate  protection  against  un- 
desirable roadside  developments, 
(b)  safe  and  pleasant  alignment  and 
profile,  (c)  access  and  border  roads, 

(d)  preservation  of  the  existing  char- 
acter and  quality  of  the  countryside, 

(e)  effective  roadside  grading  and 
planting,   (f)  turnouts  for  observa- 
tion of  especially  interesting  scenes, 
or  car  repairs,  (g)  wayside  develop- 
ments for  picnicking  and  relaxation 
and,   on   occasion,    more   elaborate 
park  and  recreation  developments, 
and  (h)  necessary  service  structures 
such  as  gasoline  stations,  restaur- 
ants,  utility  buildings,   and  police 
stations. 

3.  Right-of-way.   Except  in  most 
limited  and  unusual  circumstances, 
200  feet  is  generally  considered  a 
minimum  width  for  a  parkway  and 
then  only  in  metropolitan  sections. 
The  standard  for  national  parkways 
of  125  acres  per  mile,  or  an  average 
width  of  1000  feet,  is  extreme  for 
most    state    parkways    because    of 
their  frequent  location  in  more  ur- 
ban  surroundings.     Something  be- 
tween  these   two    extremes   would 
seem  desirable  for  state  parkways, 
depending   upon   character   of  the 
terrain,  proximity  to  urban  develop- 
ments, and  land  values. 

4.  Availability.    In  rural  sections, 
where  there  is  usually  considerable 
freedom  of  choice  of  location,  land 
values    and    willingness   of   owners 
to  sell  at  reasonable  prices  are  im- 
portant  considerations.     In    urban 
sections  there  is  usually  less  latitude 
in  choice  of  location  and  here  the 
avoiding   of   condemnation    should 
carry    less    weight    in    determining 
location. 


CRITERIA  FOR  THE  SELECTION 
OF  STATE  WAYSIDES 

1.  Quality,    Location    and    Size. 
Areas  along  the  highway  may  be 
selected  for  their  unusual  and  in- 
teresting scenic,  scientific  or  historic 
features   regardless   of  location   or 
interval.     Other   areas,    which   are 
designed  primarily  to  provide  places 
to  picnic  or  to  rest  and  relax  to 
avoid  road  fatigue  or  "sleeping  at 
the  wheel,"  are  usually  selected  on 
some  mileage  basis,  say  at  30  mile 
intervals.    Within  a  distance  of  5 
miles  of  the  desired  interval,  unless 
there    are    overriding    factors,    the 
more   scenic   areas   or   areas   from 
which  good  views  may  be  obtained, 
should   be   selected.     Existence   of 
mature  trees  and  other  vegetation 
is  highly  desirable.    Availability  of 
sufficient  space  to  permit  desired 
developments   without   crowding — 
usually  from  3  to  5  acres — is  im- 
portant. Occasionally,  the  selection 
of  much  larger  areas,  perhaps  up  to 
500  acres,   may  be  warranted  be- 
cause of  exceptional  scenic  values, 
availability  of  the  site,  or  other  un- 
usual considerations;  however,  such 
an  area  would  normally  be  included 
in  one  of  the  other  categories. 

2.  Adaptability    to    Development. 
Small  scenic  overlooks  and  places 
of  historic  interest  seldom  present 
much  difficulty  in  the  simple  de- 
velopment required.    Larger  areas 
intended  for  picnicking  and  some- 
times   camping    present    problems 
of  more  parking  space,  water  supply, 
sanitation   and  a  greater  degree  of 
separation  from  the  highway,    The 
availability    of  space,    water    and 
possibilities   of  providing   sanitarv 
facilities    at    minimum     cost    are 
essential  considerations. 
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The  Role  of  State  Parks  in  Outdoor  Education 

By  Roberts  Mann,  Conservation  Editor,  Forest  Preserve  District  of  Cook  County,  111. 

cause,  as  the  Colonel  once  said,  "he 
realized  in  his  great  envy-free  soul 
that  state  parks  conducted  on  a 
high  plane  would  not  only  supple- 
ment the  national  properties  but 
would  vastly  increase  public  appre- 
ciation and  understanding  of  the 
beautiful  in  nature."  Those  men 
and  women  visualized  state  parks 
as  "more  than  mere  picnicking 
places,"  and  not  only  as  areas  for 
other  appropriate  forms  of  outdoor 
recreation,  but  as  a  spiritual  and 
educational  force.  That  was  the 
dominant  theme  of  the  National 
Conferences  on  State  Parks  when 
this  writer  was  privileged  to  attend 
them. 


EDITOR'S  NOTE. — Submitted  by  Roberts 
Mann  to  the  National  Conference  on  State 
Parks  Committee  on  Interpretation,  con- 
sisting of  Reynold  E.  Carlson,  Chairman, 
Elmer  C.  Aldrich,  Roberts  Mann,  Dr.  E. 
Laurence  Palmer,  William  C.  Vinal,  and 
published  here  at  the  suggestion  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  as  of  significant  value. 

There  is  a  growing  conviction 
among  park  men,  shared  by  leading 
educators,  that  state  parks  have 
an  important  role — an  obligatory 
role — in  outdoor  education.  Further, 
that  their  participation  need  not 
be  confined  to  the  provision  of  fa- 
cilities for  and  the  conduct  of  inter- 
pretive programs  within  the  park 
boundaries  but,  with  profit  to 
themselves  and  benefit  to  the  public, 
could  and  should  be  statewide. 
Before  we  accept  this  viewpoint 
as  gospel  or  damn  it  as  heresy,  we 
should  re-examine  the  fundamental 
purposes  of  state  parks. 

The  group  of  men  and  women 
who,  in  1921,  founded  the  National 
Conference  on  State  Parks,  recog- 
nized that  the  Federal  government, 
alone,  could  not  set  aside  and  pre- 
serve sufficient  areas,  readily  ac- 
cessible, of  natural  scenic  beauty 
and  historical  or  scientific  import- 
ance for  the  education,  recreation 
and  pleasure  of  the  people.  They 
clearly  saw,  according  to  Richard 
Lieber,  that  "untold  hundreds  of 
areas  lesser  in  acreage,  and  perhaps 
some  even  of  Federal  standards, 
within  the  several  States,  must  be 
preserved  for  their  inherent  scenic, 
historic  and  social  values." 

Stephen  Mather,  then  the  first 
director  of  the  National  Park  Ser- 
vice, was  one  of  the  founders  be- 


In  one  of  Richard  Lieber 's  most 
potent  and  widely  quoted  addresses 
— "Administration  and  Mainte- 
nance of  State  Parks,"  written  in 
1935 — he  proposed  a  basic  criterion: 
"How  can  state  park  service  be  ex- 
tended to  wider  use?  How  can  we 
let  fresh  air  and  sunshine  into  the 
soul  and  body  of  those  who  need  it 
and  who  have  so  little  means  of 
gratifying  that  wish?" 

Outdoor  education  in  state  parks 
is  no  new  thing.  At  Harriman 
State  Park,  N.  Y.,  Dr.  B.  T.  Ben- 
jamin Hyde  initiated  a  museum  and 
nature  study  program  in  1920.  Dr. 
Frank  E.  Lutz  established  a  nature 
trail  there  in  1925.  An  outdoor 
museum,  a  nature  trail  and  nature 
walks  were  established  in  Allegany 
State  Park,  near  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  in 
1921  and  in  1927  the  famous  Alle- 
gany School  of  Natural  History  was 
opened.  Nature  guiding  was  intro- 
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duced  at  Turkey  Run  State  Park, 
Indiana,  in  1923  and  there,  in  1927, 
Sidney  R.  Esten  established  nature 
trails  and  a  naturalist  program 
which  was  later  extended  to  other 
Indiana  state  parks. 

As  long  ago  as  1936,  if  we  consult 
the  American  Planning  and  Civic 
Annuals,  such  men  as  Ansel  F. 
Hall  were  pointing  out  the  potentials 
of  and  the  need  for  interpretive 
programs  in  state  parks,  or  any 
other  type  of  recreational  area  for 
that  matter,  as  essential  to  public 
education  and  optimum  utilization 
of  such  areas.  Ansel  Hall  made  a 
significant  recommendation.  He 
urged  consideration  of  educational 
programs  by  parks  which  would 
include:  "Cooperation  with  public 
schools  and  universities;  collabora- 
tion with  research  programs;  issuing 
of  guidebooks  and  leaflets;  publica- 
tion in  current  periodicals;  carrying 
of  the  program  into  the  public  schools 
by  means  of  lectures"  The  italics 
are  mine  and  were  supplied  be- 
cause of  the  analogy  of  this  feature 
to  other  extension  programs  sug- 
gested herein. 

In  1952,  Howard  Eugene  Weaver 
submitted  his  doctorate  thesis  for 
a  Ph.D.  at  Cornell  University. 
Its  title  is:  "State  Park  Naturalist 
Programs;  Their  History,  Present 
Status,  and  Recommendations  For 
The  Future."  In  preparation  for  it, 
on  a  fellowship  grant  and  under 
the  guidance  of  Dr.  E.  Laurence 
Palmer,  in  1949  and  1950,  he 
traveled  over  14,000  miles,  visiting 
and  living  in  the  state  parks  of 
every  State  where  naturalists  or 
trail  guides  were  employed,  and 
several  national  parks.  His  survey 
was  the  most  complete,  and  his 


research  the  most  thorough,  of  any 
yet  attempted.  I  delayed  com- 
pletion of  this  article  until  a  copy 
of  that  thesis  was  obtained  from 
the  Albert  R.  Mann  Library  in 
Ithaca,  N.  Y.  It  should  be  pub- 
lished, studied  by  the  members  of 
the  National  Conference  on  State 
Parks,  and  be  made  available  to 
every  park  administrator. 

It  appears  that  naturalist  pro- 
grams in  state  parks  increased  dur- 
ing the  period  of  1939-1941,  until, 
in  1941,  87  naturalists  or  nature 
recreation  leaders  were  employed 
in  53  parks  located  in  12  States. 
Some  of  this  expansion,  of  course, 
was  made  possible  by  labor  fur- 
nished by  WPA  and  other  Federal 
agencies,  and  by  facilities  con- 
structed by  CCC.  World  War  II, 
naturally,  brought  about  a  drastic 
reduction.  In  1949  and  1950,  only 
52  naturalists  were  employed  in  37 
parks  located  in  eight  States.  Since 
1950,  the  naturalist  programs  in 
Illinois  and  Nebraska  have  been 
virtually  discontinued.  Twenty  na- 
ture museums  and  eighteen  self- 
guiding  nature  trails  were  being 
operated  but  most  museums  were 
drab,  poorly  lighted,  and  cluttered 
with  poorly  labelled  specimens. 
The  self-guiding  nature  trails  were 
likewise  in  bad  condition  and  poorly 
cared  for.  The  naturalist  programs 
were  strongest  in  California,  In- 
diana, and  at  Bear  Mountain,  N.  Y. 
Some  of  the  best  and  most  far- 
reaching  programs  were  being  con- 
ducted in  county  and  metropolitan 
parks. 

In  other  words,  out  of  1725  state 
park  areas  listed,  only  a  pitiful  few 
were  conducting  interpretive  pro- 
grams worthy  of  the  name.  Ignoring 
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first  principles,  ignoring  adjurations, 
and  heedless  of  public  need  evi- 
denced by  unintelligent  use  and 
misuse,  most  state  park  organiza- 
tions have  failed  to  capitalize  upon 
the  opportunity  to  fulfil  their  deep- 
est obligation  to  the  people.  In 
genuine  disbelief,  or  for  lack  of 
comprehension  of  its  importance, 
or  for  reasons  of  political  expedi- 
ency, they  have  put  their  golden 
mantle  of  leadership  in  mothballs. 

In  1948,  the  Committee  on  State 
Park  Facilities  and  Services,  ap- 
pointed by  the  National  Conference 
on  State  Parks,  submitted  a  report 
which  contained  this  recommenda- 
tion: 

"The  provision  or  opportunity 
for  nature  study  is  a  MUST  in  all 
state  parks.  Conservation  educa- 
tion at  all  age  levels  should  be  the 
goal.  Adults  can  best  be  served 
by  the  use  of  Nature  Museums  and 
a  competent  'always-in-the-public- 
eye'  Naturalist  Service.  Young 
people  can  also  be  reached  by  the 
nature  study  and  naturalist  service, 
but  the  greater  number  can  be 
reached  most  effectively  through 
'Youth  Group  Camps/  either  period 
or  overnight  or  day  camp  groups." 

A  minority  report  by  a  member 
of  the  committee  contained  this 
comment  which  represents  the  con- 
trary opinion  of  many  state  park 
administrators: 

'Tor  my  money,  Nature  study 
is  a  weak  'may'  instead  of  a  strong 
'must'.  This  sort  of  gratuitous 
educational  or  cultural  activity  has 
no  place  in  state  park  work.  It 
has  nothing  to  do  with  recreation, 
nor  with  true  conservation  the 
minute  it  becomes  an  auxilliary 
activity  by  park  administrators. 


It  is  rather  a  regrettable  example 
of  the  tendency  of  public  agencies 
the  last  twenty  years  to  be  fraught 
with  social  significance  whether 
any  one  wants  them  to  be  or  not. 
Educational  activities  belong  in  the 
Educational  Department." 

The  shades  of  Mather,  Lieber, 
Welch,  Turner  and  Leopold  must 
have  had  a  merry  time  bouncing 
that  one  around  in  Valhalla! 

I  may  be  hipped  on  the  subject 
but,  for  years,  I've  lived  and  learned 
at  the  feet  of  some  of  the  greatest 
of  park  men  and  conservationists. 
Without  resorting  to  the  lumbering 
lingo  of  the  pedagogs,   I   maintain 
that  Outdoor  Education  in  and  by 
parks  is  not  a  frill,  a  fad,  or  frosting 
on  the  cake.    It  is  an  essential  tool. 
It  is  the  key  to  the  twofold  prob- 
lem: unintelligent  use  and  misuse. 
Item  One — People  are  not  getting 
optimum  use  and  enjoyment  of 
their  own  public  lands. 
Item  Two — The  operation  and  main- 
tenance   of  the   recreational    fa- 
cilities on  public  lands  are  made 
unnecessarily  difficult  and  costly 
by  unintelligent  use  and  misuse. 
Park    people,    sooner    or    later, 
must    accept    and    implement    the 
dictum  of  Aldo  Leopold:  "The  prin- 
cipal Junction  of  administration  of 
recreational  areas  is  to  improve  the 
quality  of  public  use" 

Great  masses  of  the  American 
people,  now  predominately  urban, 
do  not  know  how  to  enjoy  them- 
selves out-of-doors.  More,  they  do 
not  know  how  to  behave  themselves 
there:  they  have  no  respect  for  or 
appreciation  of  Nature;  they  have 
no  respect  for  public  property. 
They  have  no  roots,  no  sense  of 
kinship  with  the  land,  and  what 
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little  knowledge  they  have  of  Nature 
is  distorted  by  misinformation  or 
colored  by  fear. 

The  objectives  of  outdoor  educa- 
tion may  be  simply  stated,  bearing 
in  mind  that  (a)  and  (b)  are  pre- 
requisite : 

(a)  Teach   people   to   appreciate 
Nature    and    understand    Nature's 
laws. 

(b)  Enable  them  to  live  intelli- 
gently and  find  enjoyment  in  the 
out-of-doors. 

(c)  Give  them  understanding  of 
the  vital  need  for  wise  management 
and   use  of  our  natural   resources, 
and  an  ingrained  feeling  of  personal 
responsibility  for  their  conservation. 

The  media  and  the  techniques  of 
outdoor  education  are  several  and 
varied.  They  have  been  highly  suc- 
cessful with  children.  Adult  out- 
door education  is  still  a  vexing  prob- 
lem: our  interpretive  and  other 
programs  fail  to  reach  the  majority 
of  park  users  and  the  great  un- 
leavened mass  of  the  American 
people.  Somehow,  as  trustees  of 
public  lands,  we've  got  to  make 
people  feel  at  home  in  the  out-of- 
doors  and  open  their  eyes.  We've 
got  to  get  them  out,  on  their  feet, 
and  walking.  We've  got  to  teach 
them  to  be  friendly  with  all  living 
things — even  snakes  and  poison 
ivy — and  demonstrate  what  fun  and 
adventure  they  can  have  without 
molesting  or  destroying.  We've 
got  to  teach  them  tolerance;  that 
everything  in  Nature  has  its  func- 
tion and  its  rightful  place;  that 
man  is  utterly  dependent  upon  the 
land  for  his  food,  clothing,  shelter 
and  implements;  that  the  soil  is  the 
base  of  our  economic,  political  and 
social  pyramid;  that  man  and 


Nature  are  inseparably  bound  in  a 
seamless  web  of  interrelationships 
and  interdependencies  encompassing 
soils,  waters,  minerals,  plants  and 
animals. 

During  this  learning  process,  we 
make  people  acquainted  with  their 
local  environment,  its  history,  and 
the  factors  which  contributed  to  its 
growth.  Aldo  Leopold  asserted 
that  there  is  a  "split-rail  value  in 
any  experience  that  reminds  us  of 
our  distinctive  national  origins  and 
evolution,  i.e.,  that  stimulates  an 
awareness  of  history.  Such  aware- 
ness is  nationalism  in  its  best 
sense."  Cicero,  2000  years  ago, 
said:  To  be  ignorant  of  what  hap- 
pened before  you  were  born  is  to 
remain  forever  a  child." 

Then,  and  only  then,  we  can 
start  talking  about  conservation  of 
our  natural  resources,  including  con- 
servation of  our  scenic  and  recrea- 
tional resources — such  as  state 
parks. 

Nature  appreciation,  engendered 
by  nature  lore  acquired  firsthand, 
converts  most  folks  into  good  park 
users  with  good  outdoor  manners. 
Further,  it  is  the  key  to  the  door 
opening  upon  a  concept  of  the 
broad  field  of  conservation  and  its 
many  phases.  An  intangible  by- 
product for  the  individual  is  more 
profitable  use  of  his  leisure  time 
and  that  shibboleth  of  the  demagog 
— a  fuller,  richer  life. 

Park  people  are  lagging  behind 
the  times  and  it's  later  than  you 
think.  Urban  people  are  becoming 
more  outdoor-minded.  That  trend 
will  be  accelerated  if,  as  is  now  pre- 
dicted, many  industries  curtail  em- 
ployment to  a  32-hour  week.  There 
is  a  burgeoning  interest  in  natural 
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history  that  is  as  heartening  as  it  is 
remarkable.  There  is  growing 
awareness  of  the  vital  need  for  con- 
servation— conservation  of  our  hu- 
man resources  and  conservation  of 
our  natural  resources.  State  parks 
can  and  should  play  an  important 
role  in  furthering,  shaping  and 
sharpening  these  trends. 

For  instance,  Dr.  Weaver's  thesis 
noted  an  important  trend  toward 
school  camping.  Florida,  South 
Carolina,  Michigan,  Indiana  and 
Tennessee  were  but  a  few  of  the 
States  where  active  school  camping 
programs  were  being  conducted  in 
state  parks.  He  recommended  that 
school  systems  and  state  parks  both 
profit  by  sharing  sponsorship  of  a 
well-qualified  naturalist  on  a  full- 
time  basis  at  such  state  parks.  To- 
day, school  camping  programs  are 
expanding  in  at  least  19  States,  in- 
cluding Illinois.  Dr.  Weaver  is  now 
Assistant  Professor  in  Recreation  at 
the  University  of  Illinois  School  of 
Physical  Education.  He  and  I  are 
members  of  a  statewide  committee 
of  educators,  school  administrators 
and  park  men  drafting  a  brochure 
to  promote  and  guide  a  program  of 
outdoor  education  in  schools,  in- 
cluding school  camping. 

In  a  school  camp,  children  are 
given  instruction  and  worthwhile 
experiences  in  a  well  equipped  and 
well-organized  camp  for  several 
successive  days  of  24  hours  each, 
during  any  part  of  the  year,  under 
the  direct  and  constant  supervision 
of  their  teachers.  It  represents  one 
of  the  most  significant  educational 
trends  in  this  20th  Century.  Teach- 
ers and  their  pupils  live,  plan,  work 
and  play  together  in  an  outdoor 
laboratory  of  human  relations.  Na- 


ture appreciation  and  natural 
science  are  taught  where  Nature 
is,  thus  bridging  the  gap  between 
the  textbook  and  things  as  they 
exist.  They  use  all  five  sense  of 
sight,  hearing,  taste,  smell  and 
touch.  They  learn  by  doing.  It  is 
a  classroom  out-of-doors. 

School  camps  in  most  States 
must  find  facilities  in  publicly 
owned  lands  such  as  state  parks,  in 
the  relatively  few  county  and  metro- 
politan parks,  or  in  group  camps 
operated  by  non-profit  youth  or- 
ganizations. Further,  school  camps 
require  assistance  by  resource  per- 
sonnel such  as  technicians  in  man- 
agement of  natural  resources — soil, 
water,  forests,  game  and  fish — 
but,  above  all,  trained  naturalists. 
State  parks  can  make  vital  con- 
tribution to  the  outdoor  education 
of  future  citizens  and  park  users 
by  providing  such  facilities  and 
resource  personnel. 

A  serious  bottleneck  in  outdoor 
education  is  the  lack  of  trained 
teachers  and  trained  youth  group 
leaders,  people  with  training  in 
natural  history  and  the  rudiments 
of  the  biological  sciences,  including 
the  earth  sciences,  and  training 
in  how  to  take  young  folk  into  the 
out-of-doors.  More  and  more  teacher 
training  institutions  are  integrating 
such  instruction  into  their  curricula, 
frequently  utilizing  state  parks. 
In-school  workshops  and  summer 
schools  or  conservation  laboratories 
for  teachers  in-service  are  increasing 
in  number  and  effectiveness,  also 
utilizing  publicly  owned  lands.  In 
metropolitan  areas  such  as  our  Cook 
County  forest  preserves,  training 
courses  for  youth  leaders  in  spring 
and  fall  are  an  important  feature  of 
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the  outdoor  education  program. 
Teachers  and  youth  leaders  so 
trained  are  essential  to  the  value  of 
field  trips,  excursions,  school  camps 
and  the  day  camps  which  have  be- 
come such  a  tremendous  factor  in 
providing  worthwhile  outdoor  ex- 
periences. Day  camps  in  state 
parks  should  be  encouraged  and 
given  naturalist  service. 

In  most  States  the  Four-H  clubs 
present  a  golden  opportunity  and 
a  challenge.  In  Illinois  they  have 
five  well  equipped  conservation 
camps  but  are  hampered  by  the 
lack  of  naturalists  and  other  re- 
source people.  Temporary  sum- 
mer naturalists  furnished  by  the 
state  parks  would  be  more  than 
justified. 

Prior  to  writing  this  paper,  I 
asked  Dr.  Weaver  for  his  recom- 
mendations. He  made  one  which  I 
had  overlooked,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  in  Cook  County  we  have  made 
intensive  use  of  radio  and  television. 
The  latter  was  unavailable  to  Ansel 
Hall  or  he  would  have  stressed  it. 
I  quote  Dr.  Weaver: 

"Acquaint  the  general  public 
with  the  state  parks  and  the  out- 
standing features  of  each  park  be- 
fore the  public  reaches  the  park. 
Without  doubt,  TV  is  the  best  mass 
education  medium  for  such  pro- 
grams. As  you  well  know,  we  no 
longer  have  the  problem  of  getting 
people  into  the  parks;  the  problem 
lies  in  getting  them  to  make  in- 
telligent use  of  the  parks  and  their 
educational  as  well  as  recreational 
features,  and  to  help  preserve  those 
features.  Examples  of  vandalism 
and  careless  use  might  well  be 
shown  on  TV  programs  emphasizing 
the  better  types  of  park  use.  Such 


films  will  obtain  greater  apprecia- 
tion for  the  state  parks  and  their 
administrators  while,  at  the  same 
time,  making  an  appeal  for  pre- 
serving the  natural  features  and  the 
recreational  features." 

In  our  Forest  Preserve  District 
we  now  employ  three  full-time 
naturalists  principally  engaged,  dur- 
ing about  two-thirds  of  the  school 
year,  with  showing  the  finest  of 
natural  history  and  conservation 
films — preceded  by  a  short  talk  on 
good  outdoor  manners  and  followed 
by  a  question-and-answer  period  to 
school  assemblies  in  the  public  and 
parochial  schools  of  Chicago  and 
its  106  suburbs.  During  the  rest 
of  the  school  year  they  assist  in 
training  courses  for  youth  leaders 
and  teachers,  and  in  school  camps  at 
three  large  group  camps.  In  sum- 
mer, they  and  8  temporary  natural- 
ists conduct  nature  walks  in  about 
200  day  camps.  Life  is  just  one 
damn  field  trip  after  another! 

Everybody  to  his  own  taste,  as 
the  old  woman  said  when  she  kissed 
the  cow,  but  my  notion — amounting 
to  a  fervent  conviction — is  that 
state  parks  could  and  should  do  the 
same  thing.  I  "refer  you  back" 
to  Ansel  Hall. 

We  also  distribute  14,500  copies 
of  a  weekly  nature  bulletin  on  the 
basis  of  one  for  each  elementary 
teacher  and  one  for  each  biology 
teacher  in  Cook  County.  They  are 
published  by  many  suburban  news- 
papers and  the  big  daily  papers. 
The  demand  from  downstate 
teachers  was  so  widespread  that 
the  State  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction,  using  a  clean  stencil 
which  we  furnish,  mimeographs 
and  distributes  more  than  10,000 
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copies.  This  indicates  another  need 
which  might  be  met  by  a  state  park 
organization. 

Dr.  Weaver  pointed  out  that  a 
park  naturalist  program  is  justified 
at  parks  with  heavy  attendance 
and  that  it  may  be  full-time,  sea- 
sonal, or  on  weekends  and  holidays; 
that  naturalist  service  has  usually 
failed  to  give  maximum  service 
when: 

(1)  Poorly    paid,     inadequately 
trained  "naturalists"  are  employed. 

(2)  Naturalists    are    not    given 
pre-service  indoctrination. 

(3)  No  supervision  is  provided. 

(4)  The  availability  of  naturalist 
service  is  not  publicized. 

In  his  opinion,  such  deficiencies 
can  be  overcome,  mostly  by  em- 
ploying a  chief  naturalist,  and  a 
good  one,  on  a  full-time  basis.  He 
gave  a  comparative  analysis  of 
naturalists,  on  a  qualitative  basis, 
but  we  will  skip  that.  He  cited 
these  advantages  of  hiring  a  chief 
naturalist: 

(1)  The  chief  naturalist  can  re- 
cruit,   indoctrinate,    and    supervise 
qualified    naturalists,    seasonal    or 
otherwise. 

(2)  He  can  maintain  liaison  with 
colleges  and  universities  noted  for 
leadership  and  training  of  men  for 
leadership   in  the   natural   sciences 
and  outdoor  education. 

(3)  He  can  implement  and  super- 
vise   the    outdoor    education    pro- 
grams in  each  state  park. 

(4)  Between   the   seasons   of  in- 
tensive use  in  the  state  parks,  he 
should  assist  the  park  system  plan- 
ners  and   designers;   assist   in   the 
supervision   of  actual   construction 
of  park  and  natural  history  exhibits. 

(5)  He  may  present  talks,  some 


illustrated,  to  women's  clubs,  ser- 
vice clubs,  sportsmen's  clubs  and 
other  organizations.  (Writer's  note: 
"I've  got  my  fingers  crossed  on  that 
one,  and  believe  they  should  be 
held  to  a  brutal  minimum  because 
those  people  are  generally  'believers' 
in  the  state  park  and  conservation 
program  anyway.  Candidly,  such 
talks  are  'frosting  on  the  cake' 
although  they  do  win  friends  and  sup- 
porters. To  do  or  not  to  do,  is  a 
question  of  expediency.") 

There  be  some  who  will  accept 
these  tenets,  and  there  be  some  who 
will  hoot  at  them.  Whether  or  not 
you  do  this  or  that,  depends  upon 
your  conception  of  the  basic  pur- 
poses and  functions  of  a  state  park. 
Probably  you  will  agree  with  Rich- 
ard Lieber's  metaphor:  "State  parks 
should  be  the  show  windows  of  the 
State."  But,  beyond  that,  should 
they  be  passive  media,  like  show 
windows,  or  should  they  be  as  he 
envisioned  them:  dynamic  forces 
for  betterment  of  the  public  weal? 

I  refer  to  Colonel  Lieber's 
trenchant  advice:  "Parks  are  the 
dietetics  of  the  soul  .  .  .  State 
parks  are  a  power  for  elevating  the 
spirit.  Their  standards  are  much 
higher  than  the  average  visitor's 
mental  or  physical  requirements 
and  so,  incidentally,  are  public 
libraries,  galleries,  or  concert  or- 
ganizations. Their  purpose  is  not 
merely  to  satisfy  but  to  uplift  .  .  . 
Speaking  for  myself,  I  would  not 
at  all  be  interested  in  the  work  if 
the  function  of  parks  and  recreation 
would  merely  be  to  provide  shallow 
amusement  for  bored  and  boring 
people.  Folks  so  disposed  should  be 
referred  to  bingo  or  any  other  of  the 
abounding  inanities." 
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Those  who  attended  the  Wash- 
ington State  Thirty-Fourth  Annual 
Conference  on  State  Parks,  voted  it 
one  of  the  best  conferences  ever 
held.  We  saw  state  parks  and  other 
reservations  in  the  drive  across  the 
State  from  Spokane  to  the  Olympic 
National  Park  and  we  participated 
in  an  excellent,  thought-provoking 
program  at  Crescent  Lake.  During 
the  stay  in  Spokane  a  goodly  num- 
ber participated,  in  an  informal  tour 
to  Ft.  Spokane  State  Park,  9  miles 
northwest  of  the  city.  Some  130 
people  joined  in  the  cross-State 
tour  which  included  a  guided  trip 
around  the  fabulous  Grand  Coulee 
Dam  and  Power  Plant;  lunch  at 
Sun  Lakes  State  Park,  six  miles 
southwest  of  Coulee  City,  and  a 
never-to-be-forgotten  visit  to  the 
Ginkgo  Petrified  Forest  Museum, 
where  the  delegates  were  received 
by  Mrs.  Ruth  E.  Peeler  and  her 
son,  who  is  superintendent.  Mrs. 
Peeler,  a  former  member  of  the 
Board  of  NCSP  and  of  the  State 
Parks  and  Recreation  Commission  of 
Washington,  was  greeted  warmly  by 
her  many  old  friends. 

After  a  night  spent  in  Seattle, 
the  cavalcade  boarded  a  ferry  boat 
to  Bremerton  Navy  Yard  where 
they  visited  the  U.S.S.  Indiana. 
Traveling  along  the  Hood  Canal 
a  stop  was  made  at  Twanoh  State 
Park  and  later  at  Sequim  Bay  State 
Park  for  lunch. 

The  Conference  sessions  were 
held  from  Tuesday  afternoon  to 
Thursday  afternoon  at  Crescent 
Lake  Lodge  in  the  Olympic  National 


Park.     The   program   opened   with 
the  usual   Roll  Call  of  the  States 
(which  will  be  included  in  the  forth- 
coming AMERICAN   PLANNING  AND 
Civic  ANNUAL).    Papers  were  pre- 
sented   by    Mark    Astrup,    Land- 
scape   Architect,     State    Highway 
Department,  Oregon,  on  Relation- 
ship between  State  Highways  and 
State  Parks,  by  Regional  Director 
Lawrence    C.    Merrian  who  spoke 
on  State  and  Federal  Cooperation 
in   Reservoir   Development  in  the 
West  and  by  Dr.  Henrietta  Anderson 
of  Victoria  B.C.  who  gave  the  dinner 
address  on  "Park  and  Recreation 
Philosophy."   There  were  panels  on 
"What  Services  Should  State  and 
National  Parks  Provide?" — in  which 
Frank   Quinn,   Arthur   Elmer   and 
Earl  Hanson  collaborated;  on  "In- 
terpretive Programs  in  State  Parks" 
delivered    by    Albert    Culverwell, 
Historian  State  Parks  and  Recrea- 
tion Commission,  Seattle,  C.  Frank 
Brockman,    Professor  of  Forestry, 
University     of    Washington,     and 
Richard   Fatig  of  the  Ohio  State 
Museums;  and  on  "State  Parks  on 
the    Pacific    Coast"    presented   by 
Newton    B.    Drury,    Chief  of  the 
Division  of  Beaches  and  Parks  of 
California,  C.  H.  Armstrong,  Super- 
intendent of  State  Parks  Depart- 
ment of  Oregon,   C.    V.    Bucklin, 
Assistant  Director  of  Washington 
State  Parks  and  Recreation  Com- 
mission,   and    William    B.    Pond, 
Supervisor  of  the  Recreation  Di- 
vision   of   the    Washington    Com- 
mission.  These  papers  will  be  pre- 
sented   in    PLANNING    AND    Civic 
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COMMENT    and    The    ANNUAL    as 
space  permits. 

At  the  Members  Meeting,  Presi- 
dent Flickinger  presented  a  careful 
account  of  his  stewardship.  Mimeo- 
graphed copies  of  this  and  Com- 
mittee Reports  may  be  secured  from 
the  headquarters  office  on  applica- 
tion. Progress  reports  were  given 
by  the  Committee  on  Historic  Sites 
Survey,  Interpretation,  Standards, 
Fees  and  Charges,  Park  Practice 
and  Legislation.  The  Committee 
on  Criteria  submitted  its  final  report 
which  was  accepted  and  appears  in 
this  issue  of  the  quarterly,  as  does 
also  a  Report  by  Roberts  Mann 
made  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
pretation. 

Kenneth  CougilPs  membership 
report  showed  144  new  members 
in  the  year  running  from  September 
to  September.  About  two  thirds  of 
the  States  now  carry  $50  or  $25 
memberships. 

Reports  on  publications  showed 
that  the  first  series  of  sheets  for 
PARK  PRACTICE  has  been  completed 
and  the  second  series  begun.  The 
quarterly  and  ANNUAL  were  issued 
as  usual,  with  a  substantial  amount 
of  state  park  material.  The  1955 
YEAR  BOOK  ON  PARK  AND  REC- 
REATION PROGRESS  will  be  issued 
next  year. 

The  new  officers  of  the  Conference 
elected  to  serve  two  years,  are 
Charles  deTurk,  Washington,  Presi- 
dent; William  W.  Wells,  Louisiana, 
First  Vice-President,  Herbert  Maier, 
California,  Second  Vice-President 
and  for  Directors  and  to  serve  four 
years  or  unexpired  terms,  Howard 
W.  Baker,  Nebraska;  Kenneth  Cou- 
gill,  Indiana;  V.  W.  Flickinger, 
Ohio;  James  L.  Segrest,  Alabama; 


John  W.  Vanderzicht,  Washington; 
and  Henry  Ward,  Kentucky.  At 
the  meeting  of  the  new  Board,  Tom 
Wallace  was  reelected  Chairman  of 
the  Board,  Harlean  James,  Execu- 
tive Secretary  and  C.  F.  Jacobsen, 
Treasurer. 

Perry  Merrill  invited  the  Con- 
ference to  meet  in  Vermont  on 
September  25,  1955  and  the  Con- 
ference voted  to  accept  the  invitation. 

In  appreciation  for  the  hospitality 
and  courtesies  received  the  Con- 
ference adopted  the  following  Res- 
olutions: 

WE,  the  park  officials  from  other 
parts  of  the  United  States,  comprising 
the  delegates  to  the  National  Conference 
on  State  Parks,  meeting  in  the  State 
of  Washington  for  the  first  time  in  our 
23  years  of  advocating  ever  greater 
opportunities  for  the  intelligent  use  of 
leisure  in  the  out-of-doors,  RESOLVE: 

That  we  hereby  commend  the  citizens 
of  the  host  State  of  Washington  for 
the  vision  and  progressive  action  already 
taken  in  providing  themselves  with 
many  scenic  areas  for  public  enjoyment; 
and 

Express  our  hope  and  conviction 
that  with  characteristic  courage  and 
confidence  the  peoples  of  these  great 
northwest  region  will  take  advantage  of 
their  exceptional  environmental  oppor- 
tunities to  continue  the  program  of 
park  acquisitions  and  improvements  by 
supporting  the  necessary  legislation 
and  financing  for  the  implementation 
of  their  State,  County  and  City  park 
developments. 

BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED, 
that  the  National  Conference  on  State 
Parks  express  its  appreciation  to  the 
following: 

1.  Admiral  Wallin  and  his  staff  of  the 
Bremerton  shipyards  for  the  courtesies 
extended  in  the  tour  of  the  Bremerton 
Naval    Shipyards    on    Tuesday,    Sep- 
tember 14th; 

2.  The  local  staff  of  Coulee   Dam, 
Bureau   of  Reclamation   for  courtesies 
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extended  in  the  tour  of  Coulee  Dam  on 
Monday,  September  13th; 

3.  The    Port    Angeles    Chamber    of 
Commerce  for  (a)  providing  the  salmon 
for  the  barbecue  at  Crescent  Lodge  on 
Tuesday  evening,  September  14th,  and 
(b)    for    arrangements    and    courtesies 
extended  to  the  Conference  ladies  on 
the  tour  of  Port  Angeles,  Wednesday, 
September  15th; 

4.  Mr.  Chester  Ulin  and  his  assistants 
in  preparing  the  salmon   barbecue   at 
Bremerton,  Washington  and  presenting 
the    excellent    entertainment    Tuesday 
evening,  September  14th; 

5.  Mr.  Ed  Halderman  and  his  staff 
of    the     National     Park     Concessions, 
Crescent  Lodge,  for  the  many  courtesies 
extended  it  during  the  stay  of  the  Con- 
ference at  Lake  Crescent; 

6.  The  National  Park  Service  for  the 
excellent  assistance  and   work   accom- 
plished to  date  in  the  preparation  of 
the  Park  Practice  Handbook; 


7.  The  Washington  State  Park  and 
Recreation    Commission    and    depart- 
mental personnel  for  the  excellent  ar- 
rangements of  transportation  and  other 
courtesies  extended  in  order  that  this 
Conference  enjoy  its  stay  in  the  scenic 
State  of  Washington; 

8.  The     Division     of    Parks,     Ohio 
Department  of  Natural  Resources  for  its 
accomplishments  in  preparing  the  mem- 
bership    directory     for     the     National 
Conference  on  State  Parks; 

9.  The     Screening     Committee     for 
their  fine  efforts  and  diligence  in  choos- 
ing   materials    for    the    Park    Practice 
Handbook; 

10.  The  Program  Committee  for  the 
preparation  and  timely  execution  of  the 
very  fine  program  for  the  34th  National 
Conference  on  State  Parks;  and 

11.  Mr.  Fred  Overly  and  staff  of  the 
Olympic  National   Park  for  the  cour- 
tesies    extended     the     Conference     in 
Olympic  National  Park. 


Commentaries 


The  J.  C.  Nichols  Company  of  Kansas 
City  is  turning  to  contemporary  design 
after  years  of  traditional  design  and  a 
two-bedroom,  1,532  sq.  ft.  model  house 
developed  in  cooperation  with  the 
magazine,  Living  for  Young  Home- 
makers,  has  been  built  in  one  of  the 
Nichols'  local  subdivisions,  priced  at 
$25,950. 


will  have  about  220  houses  completed. 
Next  spring  the  first  unit  of  a  shopping 
center  will  be  started.  It  is  thought 
that  site  planning  and  zoning  of  in- 
dustry in  Lincoln  Village  are  excellent. 
With  geography  and  a  huge  labor  pool  in 
its  favor,  Lincoln  Village  is  on  the  way 
to  becoming  a  notable  city. 


Lincoln  Village,  visited  by  delegates 
to  the  Columbus  Conference  of  APCA, 
is  the  Farm  Bureau  Mutual  Automobile 
Insurance  Co.'s  town  on  1,170  acres  of 
rolling  Ohio  farmland  and  is  to  be  city 
planned  from  scratch.  Peoples  De- 
velopment Company,  the  insurance 
company's  subsidiary  which  is  building 
the  town,  is  offering  14  different  models 
of  hcmses.  Eventually,  Lincoln  Village 
will  Mve  a  minimum  of  1,000  single 
dwellings,  400  rental  units.  The  price 
range  on  the  houses  is  from  $12,250  to 
$20,000  and  the  rents  from  $80  to  $95 
a  month.  By  year  end  Lincoln  Village 


The  San  Diego  city  council  is  con- 
fronted with  a  question  on  zoning. 
New  small  home  structures,  14  x  15, 
210  sq.  ft.,  ten  in  number  have  been 
erected  with  tongue-and-groove  roofing, 
interior  partitions  that  do  not  reach  the 
ceiling  and  one  door.  The  council  must 
decide  whether  these  houses  constitute 
a  threat  to  property  values  and  con- 
sequently whether  a  minimum-size  zon- 
ing ordinance  should  be  enacted  to 
forbid  their  construction.  Owners  and 
builders  of  small  homes  and  beach 
properties  influenced  the  council  to 
vote  down  the  proposed  ordinance 
change  6  to  0.  The  houses  fit  the  slim 
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state  law,  which  sets  minimum  measure- 
ments only  for  bedrooms  (80  sq.  ft.) 
and  bathrooms  (30-35  sq.  ft.)  and 
kitchens  (50  sq.  ft.)  City  Planning  Di- 
rector Glenn  Rick  plans  to  present  a 
compromise  ordinance  for  consideration 
by  the  council  putting  local  home 
sizes  at  400  to  650  sq.  ft.  for  single 
homes,  400  to  500  sq.  ft.  for  duplexes 
and  240  sq.  ft.  for  apartment  and  motel 
units,  variable  according  to  the  zone 
in  which  they  are  to  be  built. 


dustrial  or  commercial  enterprises. 


In  its  September  communication  to 

members,   the   President   of  the   Civic 

Club    of  Allegheny    County,    Pennsyl- 

vania, Jacob  M.  Murdock,  stated  that 

its    Zoning    Committee,    composed    of 

William  R.  Oliver,  Chairman,  William 

C.  O'Neil,  Vice  Chairman,  assisted  by 

18   other   Club   members   gave   careful 

study  to  the  voluminous  new  proposed 

Zoning  Ordinance  for  Pittsburgh,  seven 

years  in  the  making.   The  results  of  the 

Committee   study,   sent   to   the   Pitts- 

burg  Planning  Commission  are  briefly 

as   follows:  "The   proposed   ordinance, 

as    now   written,    is    unacceptable.     It 

will  work  to  the  disadvantage  of  the 

people  of  Pittsburgh  as  well  as  to  the 

city  itself.    It  will  increase  drastically 

the  present  heavy  tax  burden  and  will 

eliminate  important  sources  of  revenue. 

It  will  jeopardize  the  continuing  use  of 

or  the  very  existence  of  a  vast  number  of 

structures,    thereby    depreciating    the 

value  of  these  properties;  it  will  acceler- 

ate the  already  rapid   exodus   to   the 

suburbs  with  concurrent  loss  of  public 

revenue    to    the    city.     Because    of   a 

marked   decrease   of  area   allotted   in- 

dustrial sites,  provisions  regulating  off- 

street   parking   and   the   confusion   re- 

tarding  condemnation  powers,  the  in- 
ux  of  new  business  will  be  radically 
curtailed.  Provisions  permitting  the 
abolition  of  non-conforming  uses  and 
structures  is  a  radical  departure  in  the 
laws  of  zoning  regulations.  When  ap- 
plied to  various  sections  of  the  ordi- 
nance, the  provisions  of  Article  23, 
wherein  the  powers  to  remedy  non- 
conforming  uses  and  structures  are  set 
forth,  impose  a  completely  unfair  and 
unjustifiable  burden  upon  property 
owners  whether  they  be  individual,  in- 


. 

The     Commission     on     Governmental 
Efficiency   and   Economy   has   issued   a 
series  of  six  bulletins  on  the  Baltimore 
City  Planning  Commission.    Bulletin  1 
deals  with  the  nature  of  city  planning, 
its  development  in  Baltimore  beginning 
in  1910,  and  its  purpose  as  set  out  in  the 
city  charter.    Also  dealt  with  are  the 
handicaps  under  which  the  system  has 
been  operating  and  the  lack  of  apprecia- 
tion on  the  part  of  public  officials  as  well 
as  the  public,  of  the  benefits  to  be  de- 
rived  from   city   planning.     Bulletin   2 
makes  recommendations  for  improving 
the  composition  of  the  Planning  Com- 
mission and  the  conduct  of  its  meetings. 
It  recommends   strengthening  the   de- 
partmental structure  and  budget,  and 
discusses    the    Planning    Department's 
Annual  Report,  its  staff,  and  its  quar- 
ters.   Bulletin  3  deals  with  the  City's 
Master  Plan.    The  correlation  of  perti- 
nent studies  bearing  on  the  Master  Plan 
is  discussed  as  is  the  relation  of  financing 
planning   to    physical    aspects    of   city 
planning.    Recommendations  are  made 
on  the  Department's  relations  with  the 
public   on   over-all   city   planning   and 
public  improvement  proposals.    Bulle- 
tin 4  describes  and  discusses  the  scope 
of    authority    of    the    Department    of 
Planning  as  set  forth  in  the  Baltimore 
City  Charter,  and  presents  recommenda- 
tions for  making  city  planning  a  more 
effective  and  useful  municipal  function. 
Bulletin  5  outlines  three  necessary  steps 
in   a   deliberate   procedure   which    the 
Commission  on  Governmental  Efficiency 
and    Economy    recommends    that    the 
City  adopt  in  selecting  and  program- 
ming public  improvements.    Bulletin  6, 
entitled  Financing  Public  Improvement 
Programs,  describes  recommended  pro- 
cedures for  more  realistic  capital  budget- 
ing, including  a  suggested  form  for  use 
in  setting  up  the  budget.   It  also  makes 
recommendations  to  guide  Baltimore's 
policies   concerning   the   authorization, 
approval,    issuance    and    use    of   bond 
issue  funds. 


Adoption  of  Philadelphia's  new  Hous- 
ing Code  on  August  5  puts  in  the  hands 
of  the  city  a  new  tool  in  carrying  out 
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its  overall  housing  program.  It  will  go 
into  effect  on  Jan.  1,  1955.  The  Code 
provides  for  standards  which,  if  uni- 
versally applied,  will  measurably  im- 
prove the  quality  of  housing  in  the  city. 
It  will  not  only  assure  the  bare  minimum 
standards  of  human  decency,  but  it  will 
also  assist  in  the  rehabilitation  of 
neighborhoods  and  the  conservation  of 
blight-threatened  areas.  Copies  of  the 
Code  may  be  obtained  from  the  Phila- 
delphia Housing  Association,  1717  San- 
som  Street,  Philadelphia,  3. 


ACTION  —  The  American  Council  to 
Improve  Our  Neighborhoods  —  was  formed 
as  a  new  citizens  group  at  a  meeting  in 
Washington  in  November.  It  is  to  be 
dedicated  to  improving  living  conditions 
for  all  Americans  stopping  the  spread  by 
of  blight,  conserving  and  improving 
existing  homes  and  neighborhoods  and 
removing  slum  conditions  and  causes. 
A  non-profit,  non-political,  educational 
organization  with  an  annual  budget  of 
some  $750,000  and  a  50-member  board 
of  directors  representing  the  gamut  of 
housing  interests,  Action  will  have  head- 

?uarters  in  New  York.  Maj.  Gen. 
rederick  A.  Irving,  who  retired  from 
the  Army  in  October  as  Superintendent 
of  West  Point,  will  be  its  salaried,  full- 
time  president.  Fred  Kramer,  Chicago 
mortgage  banker  and  one  of  the  key 
men  in  Chicago  redevelopment,  is  to  be 
vice  chairman  in  charge  of  research; 
Fritz  Burns,  Los  Angeles  community 
developer,  is  vice  chairman  in  charge  of 
field  service;  Andrew  Heishell,  publisher 
of  Life  Magazine,  is  vice  chairman 
in  charge  of  information;  Emmanuel 
Spiegel,  past  president  of  NAHB,  is 
Secretary;  Philip  Graham,  publisher  of 
the  Washington  Post  and  Times-Herald, 
is  Treasurer;  and  Joseph  Grazier,  Presi- 
dent of  American  Radiator  and  Stand- 
ard Sanitary  Corporation,  is  chairman 
of  the  finance  committee.  The  organiza- 
tion grew  out  of  a  Round  Table  on 
Housing  Conservation  held  in  October 
1953  by  House  and  Home  and  Lije 
magazines.  The  participants  felt  that 
the  only  real  solution  of  the  problem  of 
housing  conservation  lay  in  the  hands 
of  the  American  people  as  individuals. 


The  leaders  put  in  months  of  work  and 
discussion  and  developed  an  organiza- 
tional framework,  a  charter  and  by- 
laws. It  was  originally  named  Better 
America  Council,  but  this  was  sup- 
planted by  the  more  descriptive  ACTION. 
The  founding  group  of  some  40  in- 
dividuals first  met  in  April,  with  the 
first  full  board  meeting  July  14.  After 
that  the  group  expanded  rapidly  and 
began  obtaining  financing,  staff  and 
support  to  launch  the  program.  The 
first  publication  which  has  been  issued 
is  a  Report  of  the  Research  Committee. 


George  Nez,  Assistant  Director  of 
Planning,  Denver,  Colorado,  writing  in 
The  American  City,  states  that  15  years 
ago  there  were  few  people  in  Denver's 
suburbs,  yet  today  one  person  out  of 
every  five  lives  in  the  suburbs.  By 
1970  one  out  of  every  two  will  be  living 
in  the  suburbs.  Already  there  is  slightly 
more  developed  residential  land  in  the 
suburbs  than  in  the  city.  By  1970, 
there  will  be  half  again  as  much  as  there 
will  be  in  the  city. 

Mr.  Nez  goes  on  to  state  that  this 
situation  is  typical  of  many  metropolitan 
areas  today.  Denver  faced  the  problem 
and  prepared  the  best  policy  it  could  to 
protect  Denver's  interest  in  annexa- 
tions. This  is  known  locally  as  the 
"8%  public  site  policy." 

An  ordinance  passed  by  the  City 
Council  states  that  it  is  the  policy  of  the 
City  and  County  of  Denver  to  encour- 
age surrounding  areas  to  annex  them- 
selves to  the  central  city.  It  then  goes 
on  to  state  that  such  areas  will  be  an- 
nexed providing  that: 

1.  Denver's    existing    central    water 
supply  and  sewage  disposal  plants  will 
not  have  to  be  enlarged  to   serve   the 
area; 

2.  Arrangements  for  installing  water 
mains  to  serve  the  area  have  been  com- 
pleted and  approved  by  the  Board  of 
Water    Commissioners; 

3.  Throughout  the  area  to  be  annexed 
there  is  a  substantial  compliance  with 
the    standards    set    forth    in   Denvers' 
building,     health,     zoning     and     sub- 
division codes; 

4.  At  least  8%  of  the  area  to  be  an- 
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nexed  (or  a  cash  equivalent)  is  con- 
veyed to  the  City  of  Denver  —  this  land 
or  cash  to  be  used  to  provide  for  schools, 
parks,  fire  stations,  or  other  public  sites. 

Actually  8  per  cent  is  not  considered 
to  be  an  ideal  standard  and  should  not 
be  taken  as  a  fair  proportion  by  any 
other  city  thinking  of  the  same  thing. 
Actually  12.3%  of  all  land  in  Denver's 
residential  areas  consists  of  such  public 
sites.  During  the  year  following  this 
annexation  policy,  Denver  has  annexed 
over  1,200  acres  of  sites  for  development. 
Of  this  amount  over  100  acres  have  been 
turned  over  to  the  city  for  public  sites. 
The  equivalent  value  of  this  land  is 
approximately  $300,000.- 

Denver's  8  per  cent  formula  seems  to 
work  fairly  well  in  the  case  of  vacant 
land  annexation.  In  a  State  where  laws 
would  permit  the  following  form  of  tax 
assessment,  it  is  believed  that  an 
"Equity  Annexation  Fee"  would  serve 
the  purpose  somewhat  better  than  the 
present  Denver  policy.  Mr.  Nez  hopes 
that  Denver's  work  will  help  similarly 
affected  cities  to  come  up  with  better 
innovations.  The  situation  calls  for 
reconsideration  of  the  city's  basic  func- 
tions, tax  laws,  and  procedures  in  metro- 
politan development. 


„ 
The    City    Council   of  Norfolk,    Va. 

reports  Donald  P.  Locke,  Planning 
Engineer,  recently  voted  to  adopt  the 
recommendation  of  the  City  Planning 
Commission  to  establish  an  11.36-acre 
tract  as  a  site  for  a  multimillion  dollar 
Civic  Center  project  to  house  the  mu- 
nicipal governmental  functions.  The 
site  will  include  a  new  city  jail,  police 
headquarters,  new  courts  building,  a 
new  municipal  building,  and  off-street 
parking  facilities  and  allows  space  for 
the  construction  of  future  municipal 
buildings.  The  Council,  in  accepting 
the  recommendation  of  the  planning 
Commission,  directed  the  City  Manager 
to  acquire  through  purchase  or  con- 


demnation the  11.36  acres  of  land  which 
are  convenient  to  the  central  business 
district  but  will  not  interfere  with  its 
expansion,  is  served  by  major  highways 
leading  to  all  parts  of  Norfolk,  and  com- 
mands a  dominant  position  where  it 
will  be  seen  by  a  large  number  of  per- 
sons, thus  becoming  a  source  of  civic 
pride. 


Title  VII  of  the  1954  Housing  Act  is 
now  in  full  force  and  effect.  We  are 
told  by  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Agency  that  no  deadline  date  has  been 
set  for  receiving  applications  for  Federal 
aid.  Indeed  the  Housing  and  Home 
Finance  Agency  has  approved  a  grant 
of  $16,000  on  a  50-50  matching  basis 
to  the  Rhode  Island  Development 
Council  to  be  used  for  surveys,  studies 
and  plans  for  readjustment  in  land  use 
and  building  development.  This  is  the 
first  grant  to  be  approved  by  HHFA 
under  the  new  Urban  Planning  Assist- 
ance provision,  for  which  $5,000,000 
is  authorized.  It  should  be  recalled 
that  Title  VII,  which  was  based  on  a 
recommendation  of  the  President's 
Advisory  Committee  on  Government 
Housing  Policies  and  Programs,  seemed 
to  be  in  jeopardy  and  for  a  time  was 
omitted  from  Senate  version  of  the  bill. 
A  number  of  national  organizations 
communicated  with  their  key  members 
in  this  emergency,  among  them,  the 
American  Society  of  Planning  Officials, 
American  Institute  of  Planners,  Asso- 
ciation of  State  Planning  and  Develop- 
ment Agencies,  the  American  Planning 
and  Civic  Association,  and  the  newly  or- 
ganized Council  of  Metropolitan  Re- 
gional Organizations.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  informed  professional  and 
citizen  opinion  was  behind  Title  VII 
and  its  sponsors  will  be  glad  to  learn 
that  progress  has  already  started  in 
making  use  of  the  authorized  procedures. 
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HOWARD  WASHINGTON  ODUM  /1884-1954; 


The  death  of  Dr.  Odum  occurred 
at  Chapel  Hill  on  November  7, 
1954.  Recognized  as  the  South's 
foremost  sociologist,  he  retired  as 
professor  of  sociology  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina  only  a 
few  months  ago.  He  had  been  ill 
since  September. 

Dr.  Odum  was  born  on  a  farm 
near  Bethlehem,  Ga.  He  turned  his 
brilliant  mind  to  laying  a  founda- 
tion for  the  new  South.  His  most 
notable  work,  "Southern  Regions 
of  the  United  States"  aroused  the 
South  economically  as  "Uncle  Tom's 
Cabin"  did  sociologically  in  the 
North  years  before.  One  editorial 
paying  tribute  to  Dr.  Odum  called 
him  the  Eli  Whitney  of  the  modern 
South  and  declared  that  his  in- 
fluence was  greater  than  any  modern 


scholar  on  the  region  below  the 
Potomac.  Dr.  Odum  was  a  doer  as 
well  as  a  thinker  and  he  seemed  to 
have  time  for  every  good  cause. 
He  was  at  one  time  President  of 
the  North  Carolina  Planning  Board. 
His  greatest  service  was  in  forcing 
the  southern  regional  leaders  to 
become  self-critical.  Dr.  Odum 
patiently  and  forcefully  brought 
about  a  reexamination  of  the  South 
on  its  attitudes.  The  Institute  for 
Research  in  Social  Sciences  at 
Chapel  Hill  is  his  monument.  His 
support  of  the  American  Planning 
and  Civic  Association  covered  a 
period  of  twenty-four  years  and 
while  his  activity  in  the  Association 
in  recent  years  has  been  somewhat 
restricted,  his  good  advice  and 
counsel  were  always  available. 


CLARENCE  CLARK  ZANTZINGER  {1872-1954} 

On  September  26,  1954  in  Phila-     and  Borie  and  had  practised  archi- 
tecture in  Philadelphia  since  1901. 


delphia  occurred  the  death  of  Clar- 
ence C.  Zantzinger  at  the  age  of  82. 
A  distinguished  architect,  he  had 
been  for  many  years  chairman  of 
AIA's  Committee  on  Architectural 
Education  and  was  a  Fellow  of 
AIA.  From  1944  to  1947  he  gave 
three  years  of  productive  leadership 


He  had  designed  many  outstanding 
civic  buildings  among  them  the 
Justice  Building  in  Washington, 
D.  C.  and  the  Art  Museum  in 
Philadelphia.  He  held  membership 
in  leading  architectural  societies 
both  here  and  abroad.  His  member- 


as  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Committee  ship  in  the  American  Planning  and 
on  the  National  Capital.  He  was  Civic  Association  dates  back  to 
a  member  of  the  firm  of  Zantzinger  1929. 


As  we  go  to  press  we  have  received  the  sad  news  of  the  death  of  Frank  A. 
Kittredge  at  Palo  Alto,  Calif,  on  December  10,  and  of  Byron  Harvey,  Sr.  at 
Chicago  on  December  19.  Tributes  will  be  published  in  our  next  issue. 
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National  Citizens  Planning  Conference 
Statler  Hotel         Washington,  D.  C. 

May  22-25,  1955 
Theme:  Parks  and  Open  Spaces  for  the  American  People 


In  1955  the  American  Planning 
and  Civic  Association,  acting  with 
the  American  Institute  of  Park 
Executives,  the  Council  of  Metro- 
politan Regional  Organizations,  Na- 
tional Recreation  Association,  and 
the  National  Conference  on  State 
Parks  is  calling  a  Citizens  Confer- 
ence to  consider  current  pressing 
problems  presented  by  the  unprece- 
dented growth  of  population  which 
gave  the  United  States  an  esti- 
mated 168,000,000  people  on  Janu- 
ary 1,  1955,  with  predictions  of 
290,000,000  by  the  end  of  the 
century— nearly  100,000,000  more 
than  predicted  in  1928  in  our  book 
What  About  the  Year  2000? 
According  to  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census  there  has  been  a  heavy  drift 
into  urban  areas.  The  push  into 
the  suburbs  has  enlarged  and  in- 
creased recognized  metropolitan 
regions. 

It  is  the  people  from  these  growing 
urban  areas  who  have  been  crowd- 
ing into  our  national  parks  at  the 
rate  of  50,000,000  a  year  only  to 
find  facilities  designed  a  generation 
ago  for  less  than  one-tenth  of  that 
number.  There  is  a  clear  responsi- 
bility on  the  part  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  see  that  the  Ameri- 


can people  who  own  the  national 
parks  are  provided  with  adequate 
facilities  when  they  visit  them. 

METROPOLITAN  PROBLEMS 
We  are  only  beginning  to  create 
effective  machinery  for  planning 
and  administration  of  metropolitan 
districts  which  often  stretch  into 
two  or  more  States,  comprise  all 
or  parts  of  numerous  counties  and 
include  many  closely  settled  com- 
munities operating  under  separate 
governments. 

One  of  the  most  important  ele- 
ments in  a  metropolitan  plan  is  the 
adequate  provision  of  parks,  play- 
grounds, parkways  and  open  spaces. 
The  small  town  and  city  parks 
created  in  the  early  days  do  not 
easily  piece  together  into  a  realistic 
provision  for  a  metropolitan  popu- 
lation. A  few  pioneers  acted  early. 
In  the  90's  the  Boston  Metropoli- 
tan Park  Commission  began  to 
build  the  Metropolitan  Park  Sys- 
tem. And  yet  today  there  is  a  threat 
that  the  trees  and  shrubs  of  the 
historic  Boston  Common,  set  aside 
in  1634,  may  be  destroyed  by  a 
vast  underground  parking  garage 
for  thousands  of  automobiles!  In 
other  cities  parks  are  threatened 
by  expressways  and  unrelated  build- 
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ings,  all  because,  forsooth,  free  sites 
may  thus  be  secured  for  these 
needed  improvements. 

We  must  develop  a  new  per- 
spective. While  not  deserting  the 
home-made  planning  and  admini- 
stration of  communities,  we  must 
see  the  metropolitan  district  as  a 
whole  and  superimpose  on  the 
purely  local  facilities  new  parks 
and  open  spaces  as  a  functional 
part  of  the  comprehensive  metro- 
politan plan. 

This  grave  problem  was  recog- 
nized by  the  American  Institute 
of  Planners  when  the  Institute 
scheduled  at  its  Kansas  City  meet- 
ing, March  31,  April  1-2,  1955,  a 
workshop  session  on  the  Preserva- 
tion of  Open  Spaces  under  the 
leadership  of  Professor  H.  O.  Whitte- 
more  of  the  University  of  Michigan. 

But  parks  and  open  spaces  can- 
not be  considered  and  placed  with- 
out regard  to  other  elements  in  the 
comprehensive  plan.  Highways, 
freeways  and  parkways  must  be 
articulated  with  each  other  and 
fitted  into  the  comprehensive  plan 
in  relation  to  the  entire  land-use 
program.  The  future  of  parks  and 
open  spaces  in  our  metropolitan 
areas  depends  on  the  community 
and  regional  planning  agencies. 
Planning  commissions  and  planning 
officials  have  a  responsibility  for 
providing  adequate  parks  and  open 
spaces  but  also  for  protecting  these 
areas  from  adverse  uses  of  any  kind 
and  particularly  from  encroach- 
ments from  other  elements  in  the 
comprehensive  plan. 

NATIONAL  AND  STATE  PARKS 

AND  WILDERNESS  AREAS 
While    the    problems    of   metro- 


politan populations  focus  first  close 
at  home,  these  rapidly  growing 
aggregations  of  people  need  parks 
and  wilderness  areas  which  are 
now  being  provided  to  some  degree 
by  the  Federal  and  State  govern- 
ments. Only  200  years  ago  the 
predominant  problem  in  the  area 
which  is  now  the  United  States  of 
America,  was  to  conquer  the  wilder- 
ness and  create  communities  where 
families  could  live  in  comparative 
safety.  Open  spaces  and  primeval 
forests  were  on  every  hand. 

Less  than  100  years  ago  Yellow- 
stone National  Park  was  set  aside 
from  the  public  domain  to  be  pre- 
served as  a  pleasuring  ground  for 
the  American  people.  In  the  80 
years  that  have  elapsed  since  then, 
the  Federal  Government  has  ac- 
quired or  reserved  for  preservation 
some  25,000,000  acres  of  lands  and 
waters  in  various  types  of  national 
parks,  parkways  and  historic  sites 
administered  by  the  National  Park 
Service  in  the  Department  of  the 
Interior.  And  along  with  these 
parks  we  have  reserved  wildlife  and 
wilderness  areas,  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service  in  Interior  and  the  U.  S. 
Forest  Service  in  Agriculture. 

The  earliest  example  of  a  large 
state  park  for  recreation  was  in  the 
Yosemite  Valley  in  1865,  but  in 
1905  this  became  a  national  park. 

In  1921,  when  the  National  Con- 
ference on  State  Parks  was  or- 
ganized, there  were  state  parks  in 
only  19  States  and  practically  no 
state  park  systems.  In  1952,  there 
were  more  than  1,800  state  parks 
and  historic  sites,  totaling  nearly 
5,000,000  acres,  in  48  States,  used 
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annually     by     nearly     150,000,000 
visitors. 

We  must  conclude  that  the  chal- 
lenge of  the  second  half  of  the  20th 
century  is  to  evaluate  our  park  and 
wilderness  heritage  and  to  provide 
and  protect  at  each  level  of  govern- 
ment the  space  our  growing  popu- 
lation needs  for  gracious  living. 

COOPERATING  SPONSORS 
It  is  to  explore  existing  con- 
ditions and  formulate  a  program  for 
the  future  that  the  Washington 
Citizens  Planning  Conference  has 
been  called.  Because  civic  leaders  re- 
cognize the  importance  of  providing 
and  protecting  adequate  parks  and 
open  spaces,  a  number  of  national 
organizations  have  consented  to 
act  as  cooperating  sponsors  of  the 
Conference,  including  the  American 
Automobile  Association,  the  Ameri- 
can Nature  Association,  American 
Society  of  Landscape  Architects, 
Friends  of  the  Land,  National 
Audubon  Society,  National  Parks 
Association,  National  Trust  for  His- 
toric Preservation,  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Travel  Organizations, 
Nature  Conservancy,  North  Ameri- 
can Wildlife  Foundation,  The 
Wilderness  Society,  and  Wildlife 
Management  Institute. 

HOSTS 

To  ensure  hospitable  local  ar- 
rangements the  Washington  Chap- 
ter of  the  American  Institute  of 
Planners,  the  Committee  of  100  on 
the  Federal  City  of  the  American 
Planning  and  Civic  Association,  the 
Maryland  Conference  on  Commun- 
ity Development,  the  National  Cap- 
ital Garden  Club  League,  the  Na- 
tional Capital  Planning  Commission, 


the  National  Capital  Parks,  and  the 
National  Capital  Regional  Planning 
Council  have  consented  to  act  as 
hosts. 

Washington,  our  Federal  City, 
was  selected  as  the  place  of  meeting 
because  we  have  in  the  Washington 
Metropolitan  Area  important  and 
valued  parks  which  are  threatened 
with  encroachments  and  because 
we  have  in  Washington  Federal 
Officials  on  whom  we  rely  to  pre- 
serve our  national  parks  and  wilder- 
ness areas. 


SATURDAY,  MAY  21,  1955 
Delegates  to  the  National  Citizens 
Planning  Conference  are  invited  to 
attend  the  all-day  meeting  of  the 
Maryland  Conference  on  Com- 
munity Development,  which  was 
organized  as  a  state  planning  asso- 
ciation last  year.  The  meeting  will 
be  held  at  the  University  of  Mary- 
land, College  Park,  Maryland. 

SUNDAY,  MAY  22,  1955 
An  all-day  tour  has  been  arranged 
to  visit  parks  in  Washington  and 
nearby  Maryland  and  Virginia, 
including  famous  Rock  Creek  Park, 
a  glimpse  of  the  C  &  O  Canal,  and 
historic  Harpers  Ferry  now  being 
developed  by  the  National  Park 
Service.  A  picnic  lunch  will  be 
served  at  Stronghold  on  Sugar  Loaf 
Mountain,  from  which  extensive 
views  of  rural  Maryland  may  be  had. 
The  tour  will  end  at  the  National 
Gallery  of  Art,  where  supper  will 
be  served  and  Dr.  David  E.  Finley, 
Director  of  the  National  Gallery  of 
Art,  has  arranged  for  a  conducted 
tour  of  the  gallery, 
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MONDAY,  TUESDAY 
AND  WEDNESDAY,  MAY  23,  24 

AND  25,  1955 

The  program  will  be  directed  to 
what  parks  and  open  spaces  mean 
to  the  American  people,  twentieth 
century  park  policy  and  ways  and 
means  of  acquiring  and  administer- 
ing regional  open  spaces.  There 
will  be  speakers  on  guiding  the  un- 
planned urban  sprawl,  on  metro- 
politan plans  for  highways  and 
parkways  and,  of  course,  there  will 
be  a  panel  on  citizen  support  of 
future  policies.  One  evening  will 
be  given  over  to  pictures  and  il- 
lustrated talks.  On  two  mornings 
there  will  be  the  traditional  zoning 
round  table  under  the  direction  of 
Flavel  Shurtleff  and  a  panel.  Special 
attention  will  be  paid  to  zoning 
with  reference  to  parks  and  open 
spaces  and  zoning  along  parkways. 
The  National  Conference  on  State 
Parks  will  present  a  session  on  the 
service  of  state  parks  and  the  na- 
tional conservation  organizations 
will  join  in  presenting  sessions  to 
dramatize  national  parks,  wildlife 
and  wilderness  areas,  and  our 
archeological  and  historic  shrines. 

ONCE-IN-A-LIFETIME 

OPPORTUNITY 

This  is  not  an  annual  meeting 
to  check  on  the  year's  progress. 
It  is  a  cooperative  conference, 
participated  in  by  the  leading  plan- 
ning and  conservation  organiza- 
tions of  the  country,  especially 


designed  to  examine  and  meet  a 
crisis  which  has  been  building  up 
for  a  generation.  The  Conference 
will  seek  ways  and  means  to  rescue 
the  outdoor  heritage  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  from  the  many  conflict- 
ing demands  to  which  it  is  sub- 
jected. Even  the  recognized  stand- 
ards of  the  past  need  revision  if 
our  expanding  urban  population, 
living  in  close  quarters,  is  to  find 
convenient  access  to  those  scenic, 
wilderness  and  wildlife  areas  with 
which  the  United  States  was  once 
so  richly  endowed  and  which  still 
exist  in  considerable  degree  if  they 
are  protected  from  the  many 
threatened  encroachments.  By  all 
civilized  standards  the  useless  sacri- 
fice of  archeological  and  historic 
sites  should  be  halted. 

The  Conference  is  organized  as  a 
citizen-promoted  occasion.  Civic 
leaders  throughout  the  country 
are  aroused  and  will  attend  in 
goodly  numbers.  But  planning, 
park  and  conservation  officials  at 
each  level  of  government  will  con- 
tribute to  and  profit  by  the  dis- 
cussions. And,  as  always,  pro- 
fessional consultants  will  give  ex- 
cellent guidance  to  the  new  thinking 
which  is  required.  Opportunity  to 
participate  in  a  conference  which 
may  lead  to  drastic  changes  in 
public  policy  comes  but  once  in  a 
lifetime.  This  is  a  conference  which 
interested  citizens,  public  officials 
and  professional  leaders  cannot  af- 
ford to  miss. 


For  further   information  write  to  the   American   Planning   and   Civic 
Association,  901  Union  Trust  Building,  Washington  5,  D.  C. 

Requests  for  room  reservations  at  the  Statler  Hotel  should  be  sent  to  Mr. 
Victor  Bushman,  Front  Office  Manager,  Statler  Hotel,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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PEACEFUL  PURSUITS  IN   ROCK  CREEK  PARK 


THE  SYLVAN  CHARM  OF  THE  C  &  O  CANAL  AND  Tow  PATH 


EDITORIAL    COMMENT 

The  Dinosaur  Controversy 


For  nearly  half  a  century  students 
of  sound  conservation  policies  have 
been  called  repeatedly  to  resist 
proposals  for  irrigation  and  power 
reservoirs  in  the  national  parks  and 
monuments.  Hetch  Hetchy,  in 
Yosemite  National  Park,  now  so 
much  needed  to  provide  for  the 
overflow  of  the  hordes  of  visitors 
who  pour  into  Yosemite  Valley, 
was  lost  before  there  was  a  National 
Park  Service.  No  other  reservoir 
has  been  located  in  a  national  park 
or  monument  since  the  National 
Park  Service  was  created  in  1916. 
And  the  Federal  Power  Act  of  1920 
has  been  amended  to  exempt  all 
national  parks  and  monuments 
from  the  operations  of  the  Com- 
mission, thus  preventing  the  loca- 
tion of  reservoirs  in  national  parks 
and  monuments  for  private  power 
companies  granted  licenses  by  the 
Commission.  But  now  an  agency 
of  the  Federal  Government  itself, 
in  defiance  of  existing  law,  not  only 
proposes  Echo  Park  Dam  in  the 
Dinosaur  National  Monument  as  a 
part  of  the  development  of  the 
Upper  Colorado  River,  but  stub- 
bornly insists  on  including  this 
highly  controversial  dam  in  the 
primary  authorizations  included  in 
the  Senate  and  House  bills  intro- 
duced into  the  84th  Congress. 

This  means  that  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  has  been  persuaded 
by  the  specious  and  erroneous  ar- 
guments of  his  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion to  side  with  it  against  the  ad- 
vice of  the  National  Park  Service 


and  our  conservation  organizations 
on  a  matter  of  vital  importance  to 
the  National  Park  System.  There 
is  every  indication  that  Dinosaur 
has  been  selected  as  the  most  prom- 
ising site  on  which  to  create  a 
precedent  to  break  through  existing 
law  and  thus  permit  dams  and  reser- 
voirs in  the  National  Park  Systems. 
If  such  a  precedent  is  set  there  are 
literally  scores  of  proposals  to  in- 
vade national  parks  which  will  be 
revived  to  threaten  the  National 
Park  System  heretofore  protected 
by  Congress.  In  fact,  bills  have  been 
introduced  into  this  Congress  to 
authorize  the  Bridge  Canyon  Dam 
on  the  lower  Colorado  River  where 
the  impounded  water  would  en- 
croach upon  the  Grand  Canyon 
National  Park. 

The  Senate  hearings  on  S.  500 
were  similar  to  those  in  the  83rd 
Congress  which  have  been  reported 
fully  in  PLANNING  AND  Civic  COM- 
MENT, and  no  doubt  the  House 
hearings,  which  will  occur  after 
we  go  to  press,  will  generally 
duplicate  those  of  the  last  Congress. 

At  the  Senate  hearings,  the  con- 
servation organizations  all  pre- 
sented excellent  statements,  but 
we  publish  in  this  issue  the  statement 
of  our  President,  General  Grant, 
because  it  answers  some  of  the 
new  arguments  which  have  been 
advanced  by  the  advertising  cam- 
paign of  Utah  and  Colorado  leaders 
who  mistakenly  believe  that  Echo 
Park  Dam  is  essential  to  a  sound 
development  of  the  water  resources 
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of  the  Upper  Colorado  River  for 
use  in  these  States. 

Congress  now  has  before  it  in 
these  Upper  Colorado  River  bills 
one  of  the  most  important  de- 
cisions of  the  century,  affecting 
conservation  policies  for  all  time. 
If  the  National  Park  System  con- 
tinues to  be  protected,  we  can  look 
forward  to  years  of  cultural  com- 
munion with  Nature  at  its  climax 


in  our  national  parks  which  are  the 
envy  of  European  nations.  But  if 
Congress  reverses  itself,  the  next 
fifty  years  will  undoubtedly  see  a 
breakdown  in  our  standards  for 
national  parks  and  monuments 
which  will  impair  the  unique  values 
of  these  irreplaceable  resources  and 
destroy  forever  wilderness  posses- 
sions which  can  never  be  restored. 


The  Fate  of  the  Federal  City 


During  the  course  of  the  zoning 
studies  now  being  carried  on  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  some  very 
interesting  area  facts  have  been 
brought  out.  It  may  be  surprising 


to  many  who  have  not  followed  the 
affairs  of  the  Federal  City  carefully 
to  learn  of  the  estimated  areas  of 
land  devoted  to  different  uses. 
These  are  the  figures: 


Total  navigable  water  area 4,486  acres 

Total  zoned  area 17,934 

From  which  must  be  deducted  as 

belonging  to  the  District 1,103  acres 

Nontaxable  property 1,873  acres 

Leaving  a  net  taxable  area 14,958  acres 

Total  area  owned  by  U.  S.  Government 12,713 

Total  area  in  streets  and  alleys 8,546 


Total  land  area  in  the  District  of  Columbia 39,193  acres. 


These  are  indeed  vital  statistics. 
Who  can  suppose  that  the  taxes 
on  some  15,000  acres  of  improved 
property  could  possibly  pay  the 
whole  or  any  large  part  of  the  ex- 
penses of  the  Nation's  Capital? 
And  who  can  suppose  that  these 
private  property  owners  should  pay 
more  than  a  fair  tax  on  their  hold- 
ings? The  Federal  Government  is 
really  the  major  industry  of  Wash- 
ington and  in  ordinary  cities  indus- 
try carries  the  heavy  load  of  taxa- 
tion. In  view  of  the  area  actually  oc- 
cupied by  the  Federal  Government, 
and  its  estimated  value,  who  can 
suppose  that  the  Congress  is  appro- 


priating anything  like  the  Federal 
funds  for  which  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  obligated  for  its  Federal 
City? 

There  are  no  pending  bills  in 
Congress  to  authorize  the  appro- 
priation of  anything  like  an  amount 
indicated  by  the  area  figures.  Even 
the  old  substantive  law  of  60-40 
which  was  observed  from  1878  to 
1924  would  hardly  meet  these  new 
requirements  and  in  the  last  quarter 
century  when  has  Congress  appro- 
priated 40  percent  of  the  District 
expenses?  Recent  increases  are  in 
the  right  direction,  but  it  is  not  fan- 
to  the  District  Commissioners  or  to 
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the  people  in  the  District  to  unload 
the  responsibilities  of  Congress  on 
the  taxpayers  of  less  than  half  of 
the  land  area  of  the  District.  The 
pending  home  rule  bills  make  no 
provision  for  an  adequate  Federal 
payment.  Moreover  they  set  up 
an  electorate  which  would  permit 
citizens  of  the  States,  living  in  the 
District,  to  cast  their  ballots  under 
prescribed  procedure,  but  many 
students  of  government  believe  this 
provision  would  not  survive  the 
courts. 

The  two  Broyhill  bills  for  a 
constitutional  amendment  to  pro- 
vide separately  for  the  residents  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  who  do 
not  vote  elsewhere  to  vote  in  the 
Presidential  elections  and  for  rep- 
resentation in  Congress  would  carry 
out  the  recommendations  which  the 


late  Frank  and  Theodore  Noyes 
urged  so  eloquently  for  many  years, 
as  a  joint  measure.  It  may  be  that 
the  authorization  to  vote  for  the 
President  would  pass  more  easily 
than  that  to  vote  for  representation 
in  Congress,  but  certainly  the  resi- 
dents of  the  District  are  entitled  to 
representation  in  the  body  which  is 
responsible  for  all  appropriations  of 
the  Federal  Government  for  the 
District. 

It  is  essential,  therefore,  that 
Congress  make  District  appropria- 
tions in  proportion  to  the  area  and 
value  of  Federal  holdings  in  the 
Federal  City  and  that  Congress 
authorize  a  Constitutional  Amend- 
ment to  provide  for  adequate  repre- 
sentation in  Congress  of  the  resi- 
dents of  the  District. 


Strictly  Personal 


Carl  I.  Wheat  of  Menlo  Park, 
California  has  been  appointed  to 
the  Advisory  Board  on  National 
Parks,  Historic  Sites,  Buildings  and 
Monuments.  A  Member  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  the  American 
Planning  and  Civic  Association, 
Mr.  Wheat  is  a  member  of  the  law 
firm  of  Wheat,  May  and  Shannon 
with  offices  in  San  Francisco  and 
Washington,  D.  C.  Dr.  E.  Raymond 
Hall  of  the  University  of  Kansas 
was  appointed  to  the  Board.  Mr. 
Wheat  and  Dr.  Hall  succeed  Dr. 
Harold  E.  Anthony  and  Dr.  Theo- 
dore C.  Glegen. 


Sterling    R.    March,    has    been 
appointed  administrative  officer  of 


the  National  Capital  Planning  Com- 
mission. This  new  job  was  set  up  to 
replace  the  position  of  executive 
officer  which  had  been  vacant  since 
the  resignation  of  Blair  Lee  III 
last  year.  Mr.  March  entered 
government  service  in  1922  with 
the  Commerce  Department  and 
served  with  NRA,  the  public  build- 
ings administration  before  returning 
to  Commerce  in  1946.  His  jobs  at 
Commerce  included  research  and 
reports  on  area  development  matters 
and  with  PBA  he  dealt  with  con- 
struction and  design  of  public 
buildings. 


James  P.  Warburg,  banker,  econ- 
omist, prolific  writer  and  recently  a 
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new  member  of  APCA,  is  the 
author  of  The  United  States  in  a 
Changing  World  a  history  of  Ameri- 
can foreign  policy  from  the  early 
days  of  the  Republic  to  the  Eisen- 
hower election. 


Mark  Fortune,  Director  of  Plan- 
ning for  Cambridge,  Mass,  has  been 
appointed  Visiting  Critic  in  the 
Department  of  City  and  Landscape 
Planning  for  Harvard  University 
for  first  year  design,  and  James 
Harris  has  been  appointed  Visiting 
Critic  in  the  second  and  third  year 
city  planning  design. 


George  Connor,  economist  and 
sociologist  of  the  Town  Planning 
Committee  and  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Melbourne,  Australia,  has 
been  appointed  Visiting  Scholar  on  a 
joint  Smith-Mundt,  Fulbright  Fel- 
lowship. Mr.  Connor  was  primarily 
responsible  for  the  economic  and 
social  phases  of  the  Melbourne 
Metropolitan  Regional  Plan. 


Four  Washington  park  officials 
have  been  decorated  by  the  Nether- 
lands Ambassador  Dr.  J.  H.  Roijen. 
The  presentations  were  for  the 
work  in  planning  the  East  Potomac 
Park  site  for  the  carillon  given  the 
American  people  by  the  Nether- 
lands last  May.  Awards  went  to 
Conrad  L.  Wirth,  Director  National 
Park  Service,  who  received  the  rank 
of  commander  in  the  Order  of 
Orange  Nassau;  Edward  J.  Kelly, 
superintendent  of  National  Capital 
Parks,  who  received  the  rank  of 
officer  in  the  order  of  Orange 
Nassau;  Harry  T.  Thompson,  Asso- 


ciate Superintendent  of  National 
Capital  Parks,  also  an  officer  in  the 
Order  of  Orange  Nassau;  and  Wil- 
liam M.  Haussmann,  Chief  Archi- 
tectural Branch,  National  Capital 
Parks,  knight  in  the  Order  of 
Orange  Nassau. 


Tom  Wallace,  Editor,  Author, 
Speaker  and  untiring  worker  in  the 
interests  of  parks  and  conservation, 
has  been  elected  a  corresponding 
member  of  the  American  Society  of 
Landscape  Architects,  with  John 
Nolen,  James  W.  R.  Adams,  Ulla 
Bodorff  and  Fred  S.  Poorman. 
Russell  H.  Riley  of  St.  Louis  has 
been  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Society. 


Frank  L.  Dieter  who  was  the 
first  planning  engineer  of  Arlington 
County,  Va.,  became  the  County's 
Planning  Director  on  December 
27th,  succeeding  C.  L.  Kinnier, 
who  retired  at  the  close  of  1954. 


Herbert  U.  Nelson,  for  32  years 
Executive  Vice- President  of  the 
National  Association  of  Real  Estate 
Boards  and  one  of  the  building  in- 
dustry's most  influential  lobbyists 
will  retire  July  1,  1955  and  will 
become  a  consultant  to  NAREB 
after  that  time.  Mr.  Nelson  was 
first  a  newspaper  man,  then  secre- 
tary of  the  Minneapolis  Real  Estate 
Board  and  its  City  Planning  Com- 
mission. In  1922  he  was  named  Vice- 
President  of  NAREB  and  for  more 
than  30  years  has  been  a  leader  in 
his  field/ 


Wilfred    Owen,     a    senior    staff 
member  of  the  Brookings  Institu- 
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tion,  took  office  as  the  new  chairman 
of  the  Arlington  Development  Com- 
mittee early  in  January.  Members 
are  appointed  by  the  County  Board 
as  an  advisory  group  on  planning. 


taken  a  year's  leave  of  absence  to 
direct  the  research  program  of 
ACTION. 


Hugh  R.  Pomeroy,  Director  of 
the  Westchester  County  Department 
of  Planning  was  one  of  the  group  of 
planners  and  architects  who  went 
to  Germany  in  late  October  for  a 
four-week  study  tour  as  guests  of 
the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany. 
The  group  included  Harold  Miller, 
Executive  Director  of  the  Tennessee 
State  Planning  Commission;  T. 
Ledyard  Blakeman,  Executive  Di- 
rector of  the  Detroit  Metropolitan 
Area  Regional  Planning  Commis- 
sion; and  architects  Richard  Neutra 
and  George  Nelson. 


Anna  S.  Miller  was  appointed 
Executive  Secretary  of  the  Wash- 
ington Housing  Association  in  No- 
vember. She  had  been  acting  since 
July.  Her  training  has  been  in  the 
fields  of  sociology  and  social  wel- 
fare work  and  she  has  previously 
worked  for  the  Public  Welfare 
Board  of  Washington,  D.  C.  and  the 
American  Red  Cross. 


Francis  C.  du  Pont,  U.  S.  Com- 
missioner of  Public  Roads,  resigned 
from  that  post  early  in  January  to 
become  a  special  assistant  to  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce.  He  is 
succeeded  by  former  Deputy  Com- 
missioner, C.  D.  Curtiss. 


Martin  D.  Myerson,  associate 
professor  of  City  Planning  at  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  has 


John  E.  Roberts,  Sr.  has  been 
appointed  Director  of  Planning  of 
the  Los  Angeles  City  Planning 
Department  to  succeed  Charles  B. 
Bennett,  who  recently  resigned  to 
become  associated  with  Periera  and 
Luckman,  architects. 

Isabelle  F.  Story,  editor-in-chief 
and  assistant  chief  of  information, 
National  Park  Service,  retired  on 
January  31st  after  44  years  of 
Government  service.  Miss  Story 
was  honored  by  a  cocktail  party, 
attended  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  The  Director  of  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service,  two  former 
Directors,  Mr.  Albright  and  Mr. 
Demaray,  Park  Service  officials  and 
many  personal  friends.  Mr.  Wirth 
appointed  her  a  consultant  to  the 
National  Park  Service  and  she  will 
continue  to  be  available  for  special 
assignments.  Within  a  week  after 
her  retirement  she  was  recalled  for 
work  on  Mission  66,  a  program  of 
research  looking  towards  plans  for 
the  celebration  of  the  50th  anniver- 
sary of  the  Service  in  1966. 

Miss  Story  has  a  wide  reputation 
as  a  national  park  and  conservation 
writer.  She  was  the  first  woman  to 
become  an  information  officer  of  a 
Department  of  the  Interior  bureau. 
She  is  a  member  of  the  Society  of 
Women  Geographers,  Women's  Na- 
tional Press  Club,  American  News- 
paper Women's  Clubs,  Outdoor 
Writers  Association  of  America, 
American  Women  in  Radio  and 
Television  and  Theta  Sigma  Phi. 


Zoning  Round  Table 

AMENDMENTS 

Conducted  by  FLAVEL  SHURTLEFF,  Counsel,  APCA 


In  a  Connecticut  case  soon  to  be 
argued  before  the  Supreme  Court 
attorneys  for  the  appellants  will  rely 
heavily  on  the  contention  that  a 
zoning  commission  cannot  initiate 
amendments  and  hold  a  public  hear- 
ing on  them  unless  the  public  is  given 
an  opportunity  to  test  the  wisdom 
of  the  changes  and  the  validity  of 
the  commission's  reasons. 

This  contention  is  sound  enough, 
and  there  will  be  general  agreement 
that  public  hearings  are  just  for 
that  purpose.  But  in  interpreting 
the  public's  opportunity,  appel- 
lant's attorneys  insist  that  the  zon- 
ing commission  should  not  only 
make  a  statement  covering  the 
reasons  for  the  proposed  amend- 
ments, but  should  support  their 
reasons  by  witnesses  whose  evi- 
dence would  be  subject  to  cross 
examination. 

Will  the  Connecticut  Court  con- 
firm this  theory  of  the  duty  of  the 
zoning  commission? 

Arbitrariness  in  decisions  or  in 
the  procedure  of  the  zoning  com- 
mission or  of  the  Board  of  Appeals 
is  as  repugnant  in  Connecticut  as  in 
all  the  other  States,  and  the  Con- 
necticut zoning  statute  as  amended 
specifically  sets  out  the  duty  of  the 
zoning  commission  in  regard  to 
amendments:  "Whenever  a  zoning 
commission  shall  make  any  changes 
in  a  zoning  regulation  or  the  bound- 
aries of  a  zoning  district  it  shall 
state  upon  its  records  the  reason 
why  such  change  is  made."  It  has, 


however,  been  ruled  in  a  case* 
decided  a  few  years  after  the  adop- 
tion of  the  quoted  provision  that 
failure  to  comply  with  the  pro- 
vision did  not  invalidate  the  action, 
since  the  statute  did  not  expressly 
make  compliance  a  condition  pre- 
cedent or  create  a  limitation.  The 
provision  is  a  direction  without  a 
penalty. 

Even  more  significant  on  the 
question  of  the  extent  of  the  zoning 
commission's  duty  is  the  case  of 
Couch  vs.  Zoning  Commission  of 
the  Town  of  Washington  decided 
in  1954  and  so  far  reported  only  in 
the  Connecticut  Law  Journal  of 
June  22,  1954. 

In  1952  the  commission  voted  to 
establish  two  new  business  districts 
after  discussion,  conferences,  and 
informal  hearings  extending  over  a 
year  and  a  half.  In  the  minutes  of 
the  commission  the  following  reasons 
for  the  decision  are  given: 

1.  The    growing    need    of    more 
business  areas. 

2.  Route   25   presents  the   most 
adaptable  locations. 

3.  Two  separate  locations  are  de- 
sirable. 

4.  The  two  areas  selected  seem 
unlikely  for  future  residential 
or  farming  development  due  to 
ever  increasing  traffic. 

After  a  legally  warned  public 
hearing,  the  commission  voted  unan- 
imously to  establish  the  new  business 
areas. 

The  case  was  first  heard  in  the 


*NieIsen  vs.  Board  of  Appeals  of  Bridgeport-129  Conn.  285-decided  1942. 
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Common  Pleas  Court  which  ruled 
that  the  action  of  the  zoning  com- 
mission was  illegal  since  the  vote 
had  been  taken  before  the  public 
hearing.  On  appeal  the  Supreme 
Court  unanimously  reversed  the 
lower  court,  and  on  the  appellant's 
main  contention  that  the  minutes 
of  the  commission  showed  con- 
clusively that  the  minds  of  the  com- 
missioners had  been  made  up  before 
the  public  hearing  said:  "If  the 
public  hearing  was  merely  to  com- 
ply with  the  statute,  and  the  com- 
mission had  resolved  to  establish 
the  districts  regardless,  then  the 
action  might  be  classified  as  arbi- 
trary, but  this  does  not  mean  that 
the  commission  was  powerless  to 
take  tentative  action.  It  was  forced 
by  the  statute  to  file  a  copy  of  its 
proposed  regulations  or  boundaries 
in  the  clerk's  office,  but  this  is  far 


from  saying  that  its  position  was 
unalterable. 

"Courts  must  be  scrupulous  not 
to  hamper  the  legitimate  activities 
of  civic  administrative  boards  by 
indulging  in  a  microscopic  search 
for  technical  infirmities  in  their 
actions.  Once  the  statutory  steps 
have  been  taken  by  the  commission, 
and  no  injustice  is  done  that  is 
discernible,  a  poorly  expressed  min- 
ute should  not  undo  the  work  which 
otherwise  bears  the  stamp  of  le- 
gality." 

In  view  of  this  language,  and  of 
the  court's  repeated  rulings  that 
there  will  be  no  judicial  interference 
with  the  properly  exercised  power 
of  zoning  agencies,  it  appears  un- 
likely that  the  court  will  insist  that 
a  zoning  commission  has  the  duty 
to  support  its  reasons  for  amend- 
ment by  evidence. 


Meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  APCA 


The  officers  and  members  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  the  American 
Planning  and  Civic  Association  met 
in  Washington  D.  C.  on  February  1, 
in  the  Board  Room  of  the  National 
Metropolitan  Bank  through  the 
courtesy  of  C.  F.  Jacobsen,  Treas- 
urer of  the  APCA  and  President  of 
the  Bank. 

Present  officers  were  reelected 
for  the  coming  year:  Horace  M. 
Albright,  Chairman  of  the  Board; 
U.  S.  Grant  3rd,  President;  Har- 
land  Bartholomew,  First  Vice-Presi- 
dent; Tom  Wallace,  Second  Vice- 
President ;  Robert  C.  Graham,  Third- 
Vice  President;  C.  F.  Jacobsen, 
Treasurer;  and  Harlean  James,  Ex- 
ecutive Secretary. 


Those  present  at  the  meeting 
were:  Mr.  Albright,  Gen.  Grant, 
Mr.  Wallace,  Miss  James,  William 
M.  Cotton,  Dayton,  O.;  Carl  Feiss, 
Washington,  D.  C.;  S.  Herbert  Hare, 
Kansas  City,  Mo.;  Harold  M.  Lewis, 
New  York  City;  C.  McKim  Norton, 
New  York  City;  Charles  F.  Palmer, 
Atlanta,  Ga.;  Joseph  Prendergast, 
New  York  City;  C.  Melvin  Sharpe, 
Washington,  D.  C.;  James  F.  Sulzby, 
Jr.,  Birmingham,  Ala.;  Dora  A. 
Padgett. 

Arthur  Rubloff  of  Chicago,  III. 
was  unanimously  elected  a  new 
member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 
His  election  will  be  confirmed  by  the 
Members'  Meeting  in  May. 

The  Board  entertained  at  lunch- 
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eon  Hon.  Orme  Lewis,  Asst.  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior;  Dr.  David 
Finley,  Chairman,  Commission  of 
Fine  Arts;  Conrad  L.  Wirth,  Direct- 
tor  of  the  National  Park  Service; 
James  FoIIin,  Commissioner,  Urban 
Renewal  Administration;  Fred  S. 
Poorman,  Deputy  Commissioner, 
Public  Buildings  Service;  C.  D. 
Curtiss,  Commissioner,  Bureau  of 
Public  Roads;  Ben  Thompson,  Na- 
tional Park  Service,  Frederick  Guth- 
eim,  Vice-Chairman,  National  Re- 
gional Planning  Council  and  Rich- 
ard Pough,  Chairman  of  the  Dept. 
of  Conservation  and  General  Ecol- 
ogy, American  Museum  of  Natural 
History,  New  York  City.  The 
activities  of  the  various  government 
branches  represented  were  outlined 
by  the  guests  to  give  the  Board 
members  a  picture  of  current  de- 
velopments in  these  offices  with 
which  the  APCA  works  closely. 

The   following   Resolutions  were 
adopted : 

PLANNING 

1.  The  Board  notes  the  increased 
interest  of  citizens  organizations  in 
the    application    of   planning    and 
zoning  to  their  home  communities 
and  suggests  that  many  individuals 
and  groups  could  profit  by  the  sec- 
tion in  PLANNING  AND  Civic  COM- 
MENT on   Citizen  Action  Jor  Com- 
munity Planning. 

2.  The  Board  continues  to  stress 
the   importance   of  comprehensive 
planning  for  cities  and  metropolitan 
districts    without    the    sacrifice    of 
planning    agencies    in    constituent 
communities. 

3.  The    Board   points    out   that 
revised  zoning  regulations  and  maps 
can  not  achieve  their  full  significance 


until  the  basic  decisions  concerning 
the  objectives  of  the  community 
are  determined.  When  zoning  is 
articulated  into  a  sound  compre- 
hensive plan  there  is  little  excuse  for 
spot  zoning.  The  Board  continues 
to  urge  the  adoption  of  some  formula 
for  terminating  non-conforming  uses. 

4.  The  Board  points  out  that  the 
rapidly  growing  urban  populations 
are  often  less  well  served  with  parks, 
playgrounds  and  open  spaces  than 
they  were  twenty  years  ago,  yet  the 
need  is  greater  and  most  metropoli- 
tan areas  require  increased  provision 
for   parks   and   open   spaces.     The 
Board  deplores  the  urgent  pressures 
to  use  parks  and  parkways  for  un- 
related uses,  including  expressways, 
garage    and    parking    spaces    and 
buildings  which  do  not  serve  park 
purposes. 

5.  The  Board  continues  to  stress 
the  importance  of  securing  on  plan- 
ning  commissions   throughout   the 
country    civic    leaders    who    have 
some  knowledge  of  city  and  regional 
planning    and    who    represent    the 
public  interest  of  the  entire  com- 
munity without  regard  to  special 
interests  of  any  kind. 

6.  The  Board  advocates  the  es- 
tablishment   of    metropolitan    and 
regional    planning   commissions   to 
cover  county  and  metropolitan  dis- 
tricts to  the  end  that  coordinated 
comprehensive    planning    may    be 
adopted  before  the  rural  and  subur- 
ban fringe  are  settled  without  benefit 
of  plan. 

7.  The  Board  joins  with  the  AAA 
in  urging  the  enactment  of  state 
laws  on  highway  zoning  and  con- 
trolled access  for  the  vast  highway 
system    which    it    is    proposed    to 
develop  in  the  next  ten  years. 
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8.  The  Board  suggests  that  in  the 
location  of  new  expressways  con- 
sideration should  be  given  to  com- 
prehensive city  and  regional  plan- 
ning  so   that   these   facilities   will 
serve  rather  than  disrupt  existing 
patterns    of    land    use,    and    calls 
attention  to  the  opportunity  which 
exists  in  many  communities  to  pro- 
vide for  mass  transportation  above 
ground  in  the  center  of  new  arterial 
freeways. 

9.  The  Board  continues  to  believe 
in  the  principle  of  state  planning 
and  advocates  the  use  of  Title  VII 
of  the  Housing  Act  of  1954  to  pro- 
vide   a    much    needed    increase    in 
state  planning  and  to  promote  small- 
town planning  through  state  plan- 
ning agencies. 

CONSERVATION  OF  RESOURCES 

1.  The  Board  continues  to  advo- 
cate throughout  the  country  inte- 
grated programs  for  balanced  land 
and   water   uses.     The   Board   has 
urged  the  erection  of  appropriate 
reservoirs  and  sound  soil  conserva- 
tion programs  of  the  head-waters  of 
rivers  as  a  first  effective  step  toward 
flood  prevention,  which  may  make 
unnecessary  many  of  the  expensive 
down-stream  dams  and  jetties. 

2.  The  Board  opposes  the  build- 
ing  of  any   dams,    reservoirs   and 
other  similar  works  within  or  affect- 
ing our  national  parks  and  monu- 
ments, and  urges  Congress  to  keep 
in  effect  the  Act  of  1916  and  amend- 
ments which  give  effective  protec- 
tion to  the  National  Park  System. 
In  line  with  this  policy  the  Board 
has  consistently  opposed  any  reser- 
voirs   or    works    in    the    Dinosaur 
National    Monument.     With    less 
than  one  percent  of  the  area  of  the 


United  States  in  National  Parks, 
Monuments  and  other  similar  reser- 
vations, there  is  ample  room  to 
make  full  use  of  our  water  resources 
through  works  constructed  outside 
of  national  parks  and  monuments. 

3.  The  Board  continues  to  oppose 
the  turning  over  to  the  States  of 
Federal  Lands  which  have  been  pre- 
served as  part  of  an  effective  na- 
tional    conservation    program,     as 
such  action  would  tend  to  nullify 
the  hard-won  conservation  measures 
which   have   been   adopted   during 
the   past   fifty   years.    The   States 
have   ample   opportunity  to  build 
systems  of  state  forests,  state  parks 
and    other    state    reservations    to 
supplement    the    Federal    national 
forests,  national  parks,  wild  life  and 
game  refuges. 

4.  The  Board  notes  with  interest 
the  growing  number  of  citizen  co- 
ordinating watershed  councils  and 
predicts    many    beneficial    results 
which  may  not  be  apparent  at  the 
outset. 

5.  The  Board  continues  to  advo- 
cate a  Department  of  Natural  Re- 
sources,   as   recommended   by   the 
Hoover  Task  Force  of  1948,  in  order 
to  assemble  the  principal  conserva- 
tion agencies  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  tend  to  ensure  the  appoint- 
ment by  successive   Presidents  of 
Secretaries  committed  to  conserva- 
tion policies.   The  Board  also  com- 
mends the  recommendation  of  the 
Task  Force  for  the  establishment  of 
an  impartial  Board  of  Review  to 
consider  all  conflicting  water  prob- 
lems. 

6.  The  Board  stresses  the  impor- 
tance  of  increased   appropriations 
for  the  maintenance  and  develop- 
ment of  national  parks  and  monu- 
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ments,  including  the  national  capital 
parks,  in  order  to  arrest  the  deter- 
ioration which  is  resulting  from 
over-use  and  inadequate  main- 
tenance. 

7.  The  Board  congratulates  the 
United  States  Forest  Service  on  its 
fiftieth  anniversary  and  tenders  the 
continued  cooperation  of  the  Asso- 
ciation toward  the  realization  of  the 
high  aims  of  the  Service. 

8.  The  Board  urges  the  continued 
protection  of  the  Watershed  Forests 
acquired  under  the  Weeks  law  of 
1911  and  warns  that  indiscriminate 
location  of  mining  claims  and  strip 
mining  on  these  areas  may  defeat 
the  purpose  for  which  they  were 
acquired. 

9.  The    Board    urges    adequate 
appropriations  for  the  U.  S.  Forest 
Service  to  provide  facilities  for  rec- 
reation and  other  related  uses  of  the 
forests  by  the  public. 

10.  The    Board    commends    the 
Secretary   of  the    Interior   for   his 
decision,  based  on  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  National  Park  Service, 
to  forbid  the  erection  of  an  aerial 
tramway  in  Mount  Rainier  National 
Park,  and  agrees  in  principle  with 
the  plans  for  extending  the  winter 
use  of  the  park. 

11.  The  Board  notes  with  satis- 
faction that,  in  spite  of  the  drive  to 
reduce  the  boundaries  of  Mt.  Olym- 
pus   National     Park,    the    strong 
minority  report  of  the  Governor's 
Committee  has  so  far  prevented  any 
effective  representations  to  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior. 

FEDERAL  CITY 

1.  The  Board,  which  has  for 
more  than  thirty  years  supported  its 
Committee  of  100  on  the  Federal 
City  in  stressing  the  responsibility 


under  the  Constitution  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  for  our  Federal 
City,  now  commends  the  Congress 
for  the  increased  current  appro- 
priation, totaling  some  22  million 
dollars,  toward  the  District  of 
Columbia  budget,  in  addition  to 
park,  parkway,  bridge,  airport,  mu- 
seum and  library  projects  construc- 
ted and  in  part  operated  over  the 
years  by  the  Federal  Government, 
as  set  forth  by  Director  of  the 
Budget  Rowland  R.  Hughes,  when 
he  pledged  recently  "an  unequivocal 
determination  to  do  the  Federal 
Government's  part  to  make  Wash- 
ington a  capital  worthy  of  the 
Nation,  with  payments  to  the 
District  on  a  reasonable  level, 
commensurate  with  the  Federal 
Government's  position  in,  and  de- 
mands upon,  the  District." 

2.  The  Board  again  recommends 
that   all   public   improvements   for 
the  District  of  Columbia  and  en- 
virons  be   related   directly  to  the 
official  Comprehensive  Plan. 

3.  The  Board  commends  the  ex- 
cellent start  which  has  been  made 
for    metropolitan    coordination    of 
planning  under  the  National  Capital 
Regional  Planning  Council. 

4.  The  Board  advocates  a  suit- 
able plan  for  mass  transportation, 
articulated  into  plans  for  the  entire 
metropolitan  area. 

5.  The  Board  continues  to  oppose 
the  use  of  Rock  Creek  Park  and 
other  dedicated  recreation  areas  for 
main  traffic  highways  in  the  Federal 
City  and  environs  and  opposes  the 
location    of    a    bridge    across    the 
Potomac    River   which   would   en- 
croach upon  the  Theodore  Roosevelt 
Island  or  would  damage  the  setting 
of  the  Lincoln  Memorial  and  the 
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Memorial  Bridge.  In  line  with  the 
President's  comments  when  he 
signed  the  Act  of  Congress  authori- 
zing the  Constitution  Avenue 
Bridge,  the  Board  believes  that 
alternatives  should  be  sought,  as 
suggested  by  the  National  Com- 
mission of  Fine  Arts  and  our  Com- 
mittee of  100. 

6.  The  Board  urges  that  all  of 
Washington's  parks,   including  the 
historic  downtown  open  spaces,  be 
protected  from  garages  and  parking 
of  cars  and  other  unrelated  uses. 
The  Board  opposes  the  demolition 
of  the  Old  Patent  Office  Building 
designed  by  Mills,  for  the  erection 
of  a  parking  garage. 

7.  The  Board  urges  prompt  action 
to   complete   the   Triangle   as   de- 
veloped from  the  L'  Enfant  Plan  by 
the  McMillan  Commission  of  1900 
and  included  in  the  Comprehensive 
Plan   of   1950   and   advocates   the 
demolition  of  the  temporary  build- 
ings on  the  Mall  and  Lincoln  Mem- 
orial   grounds.     The    Board    com- 
mends the  action  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Commissioners  in  remov- 
ing the  billboard  in  front  of  the 
District  Building. 

8.  The   Board  urges  the  appro- 
priation of  funds  to  complete  the 
Metropolitan    Park   System   under 
the  Capper-Cramton  Act  and  the 


early  construction  of  the  Fort  Drive. 

9.  The    Board   stresses   the   im- 
portance of  a  prompt  decision  by 
the  proper  authorities  on  desirable 
degree  of  decentralization  of  Fed- 
eral   employees    from    the    central 
area,   in   order  that   overall   plans 
may  be  adjusted  accordingly. 

10.  The  Board   has   noted   with 
pleasure  that  the  President  has  ap- 
pointed   C.    McKim    Norton    and 
Claude  W.  Owen  to  the  National 
Capital  Planning  Commission  and 
that    the    District    Commissioners 
have  employed  Harold  M.  Lewis  to 
prepare  revised  zoning  regulations 
and  maps;  but  calls  attention  to  the 
need  for  basic  decisions  on  the  part 
of  the  Federal  and  District  Govern- 
ments on  which  sound  zoning  may 
be  based. 

11.  The  Board  endorses  the  prin- 
ciples set  forth  in  the  Rouse-Keith 
Report  on  Workable  Program  for 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

12.  The    Board    expresses    satis- 
faction that  the  Supreme  Court  has 
declared  the  Development  Act  of 
the    District   of   Columbia   consti- 
tutional. 

13.  The  Board  supports  the  Com- 
mittee of  100  on  its  statement  made 
at  the  hearings  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Commissioners  urging  the 
adoption  of  a  sound  Housing  Code. 


Planning  Citation  for  Harlean  James 


The  Committee  of  Awards  of  the 
Northern  Section  of  the  California 
Chapter  of  the  American  Institute 
of  Planners,  consisting  of  Mel  Scott, 
Chairman,  Nester  Barrett,  Bryant 
Hall,  Donald  W.  Larwood,  and 
William  E.  Spangle,  Jr.,  on  De- 
cember 17,  1954,  bestowed  a  citation 


on  Harlean  James:  "In  the  roles  of 
author,  editor,  consultant  and  ad- 
viser to  Federal  agencies,  and  as  a 
member  of  many  civic  organizations 
active  in  the  fields  of  planning  and 
conservation,  she  has  exhibited  that 
foresight  and  perspicacity  respon- 

(Continued  on  page  34) 
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Statement  of  U.  S.  Grant  3rd  Relative  to  S.  500 

Senate  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 

Affairs,  1  March  1955 


On  behalf  of  the  American  Plan- 
ning and  Civic  Association,  of 
which  I  am  President,  I  wish  to 
express  our  appreciation  of  your 
invitation  to  appear  before  you 
and  of  the  opportunity  to  present 
some  facts  that  we  believe  to  merit 
your  consideration  in  a  matter  so 
important  to  the  whole  country  as 
S.  500.  May  I  assure  you  that  we 
are  not  opposed  to  the  bill  "in  to  to" 
but  merely  to  the  inclusion  of  the 
Echo  Park  Dam  in  the  authoriza- 
tion. We  would  indeed  like  to  see  a 
balanced  and  economically  justified 
program  for  the  conservation  of  the 
waters  of  the  Upper  Colorado  River 
Basin,  but,  in  what  we  believe  are 
the  best  interests  of  the  American 
people,  we  earnestly  petition  you  to 
eliminate  from  the  bill  the  Echo 
Park  Dam;  because  it  will  destroy 
forever  by  flooding  a  unique  and 
inspiring  area  of  natural  scenery 
especially  selected  for  preservation, 
the  very  special  recreational  values 
now  afforded  the  public  for  naviga- 
tion on  and  camping  along  the 
banks  of  torrential  streams  and  in 
tremendously  impressive  surround- 
ings, and  unexplored  anthropologi- 
cal deposits  and  as  yet  untranslated 
Indian  hieroglyphs — all  a  part  of 
the  heritage  of  future  generations 
entrusted  to  us  for  preservation 
unimpaired. 

It  is  very  pertinent  that  the  pro- 
posed authorization  of  this  dam  in 
a  National  Monument,  an  integral 
part  of  the  National  Park  System, 


will  be  inconsistent  with  policy 
established  so  wisely  by  Congress  in 
the  Act  creating  the  National  Park 
Service  and  confirmed  in  the  amend- 
ments to  the  Federal  Power  Act, 
and  heretofore  adhered  to  since 
1916.  We  know  that  there  are  a 
number  of  other  projects  proposed 
to  invade  and  encroach  on  the 
National  Park  System  for  which 
the  same  or  similar  arguments  are 
urged  and  that  this  dam,  if  author- 
ized, will  inevitably  be  used  as  a 
precedent  to  secure  similar  legisla- 
tion for  these  other  projects  and  for 
encroachments  into  such  natural 
wonders  as  the  Yellowstone  Na- 
tional Park,  the  Grand  Canyon, 
Mammoth  Cave,  Glacier  National 
Park,  etc.  The  contention  that 
this  will  not  constitute  a  precedent 
is  specious  and  just  appeasement 
talk.  A  precedent  is  a  fact  not  a 
theory,  and  once  a  public  policy 
is  violated  there  is  a  precedent  for 
violating  it  again  and  again. 

The  proponents  of  this  dam, 
finding  themselves  unable  to  deny 
my  contention  as  to  this  dam  not 
being  necessary  have  had  to  invent 
a  statement  which  could  obviously 
be  denied,  and  have  falsely  at- 
tributed it  to  us  opponents  of  the 
dam;  namely,  that  we  erroneously 
claimed  this  dam  would  flood  out 
the  dinosaur  remains — of  course, 
none  of  the  opponents  have  ever 
made  any  such  claim.  On  the  con- 
trary from  the  start  we  have  been 
careful  to  point  out  that  it  did  not 
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encroach  on  the  dinosaur  remnants. 
But  there  are  buried  Indian  de- 
posits, as  yet  unexplored,  which  are 
believed  to  be  of  scientific  interest, 
and  there  are  Indian  hieroglyphs 
on  the  canyon  walls  that  have  not 
yet  been  interpreted.  The  meaning 
of  the  latter  found  in  various  places 
in  the  West,  is  still  an  unsolved 
problem  and  the  subject  of  research, 
but  the  Echo  Park  Dam  will  destroy 
these  and  the  buried  deposits,  and 
these  remains  of  early  Indian  culture 
will  be  a  book  closed  forever,  if  you 
authorize  the  dam  to  be  built.  The 
proponents  claim  that  there  is 
nothing  of  scientific  interest  in 
jeopardy  is  just  another  erroneous 
exaggeration. 

When,  at  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior's  public  hearing  on  April 
3,  1950,  I  first  showed  that  there  are 
alternative  sites,  reported  on  by  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  itself,  which 
will  furnish  more  storage  capacity 
and  more  power  at  less  or  equiva- 
lent capital  cost,  the  fact  could  not 
be  directly  denied;  so  it  was  alleged 
that  their  use  would  increase  the 
loss  by  evaporation  by  350,000 
acre  feet  annually.  In  a  memoran- 
dum Report  of  August  1951  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  I  showed 
conclusively  that  this  allegation  was 
sadly  in  error;  that  the  Bureau's 
evaporation  studies  were  based  on 
entirely  inadequate  observations  of 
a  few  Weather  Bureau  stations 
not  located  even  near  the  proposed 
dam  sites,  that  the  coefficient  used 
in  translating  these  pan  observa- 
tions into  probable  lake  evapora- 
tion was  unjustifiably  high,  that 
they  had  failed  to  deduct  the 
evaporation  expected  on  the  Echo 
Park  and  Split  Mountain  lakes, 


and  that  the  differential  would  not 
be  more  than  a  third  of  the  alleged 
amount.  Evidently,  the  Bureau 
had  to  concede  that  I  was  right, 
because  in  last  year's  hearing  Mr. 
Tudor,  Under  Secretary,  of  the  In- 
terior, accepted  the  100,000  acre- 
feet  possible  differential  as  his  yard 
stick.  At  least,  he  accepted  my 
corrections  to  the  Bureau's  faulty 
arithmetic,  but  ignored  the  in- 
adequacy of  the  basic  factual  ob- 
servations, the  entire  lack  of  ob- 
servations of  varying  water  and  air 
temperatures,  wind  conditions,  and 
other  important  data  entering  into 
any  reasonable  advance  computa- 
tion of  lake  evaporation.  I  testified 
at  some  length  before  your  Com- 
mittee on  this  subject  last  spring 
and  refrain  from  repetition.  How- 
ever, it  is  of  interest  that  the  whole 
subject  of  evaporation  was  in- 
dependently investigated  "ab  ini 
tio"  by  a  Research  Associate  at 
Cornell  University,  who  came  to 
very  much  the  same  conclusion, 
namely  that,  in  the  light  of  avail- 
able factual  observations,  there  was 
inadequate  justification  for  the  claim 
of  any  important  additional  loss  by 
evaporation. 

Nevertheless,  Mr.  Tudor  based 
his  recommendation  for  inclusion 
of  the  Echo  Park  Dam  solely  on 
"the  irreplaceable  loss  of  enough 
water  to  supply  all  the  needs  of  a 
city  the  size  of  Denver"  (that  is, 
his  figure  of  100,000  acre-feet  an- 
nually); and  yet  the  differential 
loss  for  one  alternative  which  he 
suggested  himself,  the  raising  of 
the  Glen  Canyon  Dam  50  feet, 
which  at  first  (accepting  the  Bureau's 
computations)  he  gave  as  165,000 
acre-feet,  he  afterwards  corrected 
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to  25,000  acre-feet.  This  shows 
that,  like  Brutus,  Mr.  Tudor  is  an 
honorable  man  and  also  that  the 
Reclamation  Bureau's  personnel  is 
somewhere  both  careless  in  its 
arithmetic  and  far  from  being 
meticulous  in  what  it  presents  as 
facts.  It  is  not  irrelevant  to  this 
discussion  of  its  arguments  to  save 
the  Echo  Park  Dam  that  in  his 
article  in  the  Saturday  Evening 
Post  last  November  Mr.  Tudor 
himself  pointed  out  three  other 
cases  in  which  he  found  the  Bureau's 
figures  grossly  inaccurate:  (1)  Esti- 
mates of  cost  and  benefits  to  the 
U.  S.  of  the  Anchorage  hydro- 
electric power  project,  (2)  the  ap- 
praisal of  the  Arizona  power  lines, 
and  (3)  the  "indefensible  write-off" 
in  the  Grand  Coule  power  rates. 

The  Bureau  itself  in  its  pamphlet 
on  Canal  Linings  and  Methods  of 
Reducing  Costs  has  pointed  out 
that  25%  of  the  water  diverted  for 
irrigation  is  lost  by  seepage  before 
it  reaches  the  farmers'  fields.  A 
very  small  part  of  the  cost  of  the 
Echo  Park  Dam  expended  in  lining 
the  irrigation  canals  will  obviously 
save  more  than  the  hypothetic  dif- 
ferential in  eliminating  this  dam 
from  the  program.  The  evaporation 
argument  is  just  untenable  and 
academic,  an  argument  to  destroy 
the  unique  character  of  a  part  of  the 
Nation's  heritage. 

I  do  not  presume  to  question  the 
good  faith  of  the  Bureau  and  of 
those  who  have  been  misled  by  the 
apparent  completeness  of  the  pro- 
gram recommended  in  its  1950 
Report,  I  am  merely  pointing  out 
to  your  Committee  its  faulty  analysis 
and  faulty  arithmetic,  being  con- 
vinced that  you  will  wish  to  exercise 


great  caution  in  accepting  the 
Bureau's  conclusions  based  upon  it, 
or  offered  in  defense  of  its  elements. 
For  instance,  it  has  been  stated 
that  the  Echo  Park  Dam  is  the  key- 
stone of  the  whole  program,  that 
the  power  it  will  produce  is  neces- 
sary to  help  pay  back  the  capital 
expenditures  for  irrigation.  Yet  the 
Bureau  proposes  to  charge  6  mills 
per  kilowatt-hour  for  power  (the 
limit  thought  practicable  in  com- 
petition with  private  power  pro- 
duced by  steam),  whereas  it  esti- 
mates that  the  cost  of  power  will 
be  5.9  to  6  mills  and  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  computes  the 
cost  as  6  to  6.19  mills  per  kilowatt- 
hour.  As  the  Echo  Park  Dam  is  not 
intended  to  store  water  for  irriga- 
tion, it  having  been  intended  to  pro- 
vide for  the  needs  of  Utah  irrigation 
from  the  Flaming  Gorge  reservoir 
by  gravity  flow  and  the  shift  to 
Echo  Park  with  the  additional  cost 
of  pumping  having  obviously  been 
an  afterthought  to  justify  the  Echo 
Park  Dam,  justification  of  the  Echo 
Park  Dam  rests  solely  upon  the 
electric  power  it  is  expected  to 
produce  for  sale.  It  is  obvious  that 
no  such  economic  advantage  can  be 
hoped  for  from  power  costing  6  mills 
or  more  when  sold  for  6  mills. 

The  Bureau's  1950  Report  gives 
the  benefit  cost  ratio  as  1.8,  whereas 
the  Federal  Power  Commission 
found  it  to  be  1.08.  To  be  sure,  this 
was  when  it  was  proposed  to  sell  the 
power  at  5.5  mills,  but  the  estimates 
of  power  cost  were  raised  with  the 
selling  price.  It  all  goes  to  show 
that,  as  the  Chief  of  Engineers  said 
in  his  July  3,  1951,  analysis,  "the 
report  is  actually  a  preliminary 
treatment  of  a  plan  to  provide 
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regulatory  storage  capacity  and 
power  production  facilities  for  the 
upper  Colorado  River  Basin  with- 
out full  development  of  sufficient 
fundamental  data  for  comprehensive 
planning  of  such  a  system.  Authori- 
zation of  such  plans  should  be 
sought  only  after  the  basic  elements 
have  become  reasonably  firm.  When 
major  questions  remain  unsolved, 
premature  authorization  may  ac- 
tually hamper  and  restrict  future 
planning."  The  sudden  scurry  of 
late  relative  to  determining  the 
soundness  and  adequacy  of  the 
foundation  for  the  Glen  Canyon 
Dam  but  confirms  the  view  that  the 
recommendations  were  originally 
made  in  1950  without  sufficient  field 
explorations,  and  in  the  ebb  and 
flow  of  the  discussion  during  the 
last  few  years  such  explorations 
have  been  hurriedly  undertaken 
only  to  meet  criticisms.  The  Glen 
Canyon  Dam  is  all  important  in  the 
program,  because  it  is  the  one  and 
only  one  at  which  electric  power 
can  be  produced  at  a  cost  (esti- 
mated by  the  Bureau  at  4.7  mills 
and  by  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission at  4.2  mills  or  even  less) 
that  will  ensure  a  substantial  profit 
when  sold  at  6  mills  a  kilowatt- 
hour.  If  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission's estimate  of  cost  is  correct, 
the  differential  in  cost  between 
Glen  Canyon  power  and  Echo  Park 
power  will  be  5  or  more  times  the 
profit  possible  on  Echo  Park  power 
at  the  lowest  estimate  of  its  cost. 
The  Echo  Park  Dam  is  evidently 
entirely  unnecessary  to  help  pay 
for  the  other  projects,  and  any  claim 
that  it  is  becomes  as  disingenous  as 
the  other  arguments  for  this  harmful 
and  destructive  structure. 


If  the  need  for  more  power  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  upper  Colorado 
River  Basin  is  really  urgent,  it 
would  be  much  cheaper  and  more 
economical  to  authorize  construc- 
tion of  a  steam  power  plant,  which 
would  produce  the  power  at  less 
cost  and  would  keep  the  coal  mines 
open  and  the  miners  at  work,  and 
save  the  National  Monument. 

I  leave  to  others  presentation  of 
the  special  park  and  recreational 
values  of  this  area.  I  limit  myself 
to  pointing  out  that  the  reservoirs 
will  actually  and  inevitably  destroy, 
not  merely  change,  the  picturesque, 
unique  and  imposing  scenery.  It 
could  with  equal  misleading  truth  be 
said  that  cutting  off  the  tails  of  your 
swallow  tail  dress  coat  will  change 
it  but  not  destroy  it,  the  upper  part 
of  the  coat  would  still  be  there  as 
effective  clothing  but  you  will  hardly 
concede  that  you  would  find  it  fit 
for  the  use  for  which  you  bought  it. 
Likewise,  the  claim  that  hardly  any 
one  can  or  does  visit  the  Monument 
to  enjoy  its  special  scenic  and  recrea- 
tional values  is  just  untrue.  In  spite 
of  its  present  alleged  inaccessibility 
14%  more  people  visited  it  in  1953 
than  visited  Yellowstone  National 
Park  in  1910,  38  years  after  it  was 
established,  and  the  number  of 
visitors  during  the  past  year  was 
more  than  three  times  as  many. 
If  only  a  small  part  of  the  $21,000,000 
recommended  for  making  recreation 
on  the  proposed  lake  possible  for 
the  public  were  spent  in  improving 
the  relatively  short  distance  from 
the  main  transcontinental  auto- 
mobile route  40  into  the  Monument, 
and  people  were  told  about  it,  they 
would  be  flocking  in  there  by 
hundreds  of  thousands.  Equally 
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deceptive  is  the  claim  that  a  lake 
will  have  equal  or  greater  recrea- 
tional value.  In  the  first  place,  any 
alternative  reservoir,  such  as  I 
have  suggested,  will  have  the  same 
or  greater  lake  recreational  values; 
and  in  the  second  place,  with  the 
seven  or  eight  other  reservoirs  in  the 
program,  lake  recreational  oppor- 
tunities will  be  so  many  as  to  be  a 
drug  on  the  market.  The  people 
who  now  go  to  Lake  Mead  for  their 
fun,  go  there  because  of  lack  of 
competition  of  equally  accessible 
large  lakes  in  this  arid  region.  If 
they  were  divided  among  nine 
other  lakes,  the  number  would  be 
less  impressive.  This  is  just  another 
example  of  the  unjustified  argu- 
ments offered  by  the  proponents  of 
the  Echo  Park  Dam. 

Similarly,  the  claim  that  the  ex- 
ception made  in  the  Executive 
Order  establishing  the  Monument 
in  favor  of  the  Brown  Park  site, 
opens  the  Monument  to  any  other 
intrusion  does  not  hold  water.  The 
Brown  Park  site,  like  permitted 
grazing  of  sheep,  was  a  vested  right 
that  could  not  legally  be  disregard- 
ed in  the  President's  Order  with- 
out due  process  of  law.  The  Order 
carefully  put  the  Monument  squarely 
under  the  Federal  Power  Act,  which 
prohibits  such  invasions,  and  only 
excepted  the  Brown  Park  site  be- 
cause it  had  already  been  covered 
by  a  register  filing. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  the  dis- 
tinguished authors  of  S.  500  have 
themselves  justly  been  so  doubtful 
of  the  economic  justification  for  the 
related  irrigation  projects,  that  the 
bill  authorizes  them  only  "after  re- 
appraisal of  the  prospective  direct 
agricultural  benefits  of  the  project, 


— reevaluation  of  the  non-direct 
benefits — and  allocations  of  total 
cost",  and  certification  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  their  justification  individu- 
ally. But  it  authorizes  construction 
of  the  dams  before  any  such  justifi- 
cation of  their  primary  purpose  or 
their  cost.  I  venture  to  submit  that 
it  is  contrary  to  the  public  interests 
and  obviously  unwise  to  do  so,  and 
especially  the  Echo  Park  dam  which 
will  destroy  such  irreplaceable 
values. 

This  is  neither  the  time  nor  place 
for  me  to  comment  further  on  pre- 
vious errors  in  economic  analysis 
and  cost  estimates  of  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation.  This  has  already  been 
done  by  others  better  able  and  with 
more  time  for  research,  notably  by 
Raymond  Moley  in  his  recent  bro- 
chure for  the  American  Enterprise 
Association.  The  pertinence  of  these 
studies,  and  the  latter  is  not  the 
only  one,  to  the  present  case  is 
only  to  show  that  the  Bureau's  eco- 
nomic analysis  is  probably  wrong 
in  this  case  as  I  have  shown. 

I  am  interested  in  noting  that 
three  of  the  dams  I  have  previously 
recommended  for  construction  in 
the  first  phase  are  specifically  in- 
cluded in  S.  500,  and  there  can  be 
no  objection  from  the  overall  stand- 
point to  the  Curecanti  and  Navajo 
Dams,  if  economically  justified.  They 
will  make  the  Echo  Park  Dam  en- 
tirely unnecessary  for  many  years — 
it  will  take  20  to  30  years  to  fill  their 
reservoirs.  And  so  it  will  be  only 
good  American  common  sense  for 
you  to  eliminate  authorization  of  the 
Echo  Park  Dam  from  this  author- 
izing legislation  now,  let  the  pro- 
gram at  last  be  started,  and  let 
future  Congresses  decide  whether 
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the  great  canyons  of  the  Green  and 
Yampa  Rivers  cannot  be  pre- 
served as  one  of  the  natural  wonders 
of  our  Country,  one  of  the  most 
unusual  and  inspiring  recreational 
areas  in  the  world.  Future  genera- 
tions will  then  admire  your  fore- 
sight and  record  that  this  84th 
Congress  of  the  United  States  had 
the  wisdom  and  greatness  to  see 
through  the  specious  arguments  of 
the  present  proponents  of  the  dam, 


the  lack  of  justification  for  it  and 
the  damage  it  will  do,  and  to  save 
this  area  unimpaired  for  posterity. 
Gentlemen,  this  is  a  time  for  great- 
ness in  the  world's  crisis,  we  venture 
respectfully  to  urge  you  to  be  great 
in  your  decision  in  this  case  of  great 
national  importance  as  you  will 
surely  be  in  those  of  international 
importance  you  are  being  called 
upon  to  make. 


Charles  Ascher  on  Planning  Administration 


In  the  November,  1954  Land 
Economics,  Charles  Ascher  has  an 
article  on  "City  Planning,  Adminis- 
tration— and  Politics,"  which  was 
based  on  talks  by  the  author  before 
planning  students  at  the  Graduate 
School  of  Design  at  Harvard  Uni- 
versity and  the  School  of  Architec- 
ture at  Columbia  University  and 
before  the  New  Jersey  Society  of 
Architects.  Mr.  Ascher  is  now  Pro- 
fessor and  Chairman  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Political  Science  at  Brook- 
lyn College,  and  Associate  Director 
of  the  Public  Administration  Clear- 
ing House. 

In  historical  sequence  planning 
through  citizen  action,  was  outlined : 
Regional  Plan  of  New  York  and  its 
Environs;  public  action  through  the 
board  or  commission;  and  then  the 
department  of  government  headed 
by  a  member  in  the  Mayor's  cabinet. 
Mr.  Ascher  cites  the  Book  of  Robert 
Walker  on  "The  Planning  Function 
in  Urban  Government,"  and  the 
report  of  President  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt's  Committee  on  Adminis- 
trative Management,  composed  of 


Louis  Brownlow,  Charles  E.  Mer- 
riam  and  Luther  Gulick.  The 
Brownlow  Committee  recommended 
that  the  chief  executive  wield  the 
three  main  tools  of  coordination — 
control  of  expenditures  through  the 
budget,  control  of  personnel  prac- 
tices, and  planning.  Mr.  Ascher 
maintained  that  in  the  "strong 
mayor"  or  "council-manager"  pat- 
terns of  municipal  government, 
there  is  an  identifiable  executive 
whom  the  planner  can  serve  as  an 
aide. 

Further  commenting,  Mr.  Ascher 
declared : 

If  the  planner  is  an  aide  to  the  respon- 
sible elected  executive,  and  if  one  of  the 
chief's  main  tasks  is  coordination,  then 
an  important  way  in  which  the  planner 
can  help  his  chief  is  to  see  that  all  the 
proposals  for  civic  development  generated 
in  the  departments  of  municipal  govern- 
ment dovetail  and  fit  together  in  a  co- 
herent pattern.  Even  more,  the  planner, 
on  behalf  of  his  chief  can  inspire  the  de- 
partments to  more  coherent  thinking.  I 
have  been  told  that  the  staff  of  the  New 
York  City  Planning  Commission  is  per- 
forming this  role  more  effectively  now 
than  in  its  earlier  years,  under  the  im- 
pulsion of  its  present  chairman. 
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But  Mr.  Ascher  asks  the  question 
which  will  occur  to  many  readers : 

If  the  planner's  role  is  that  of  adviser 
to  the  executive,  where  is  he  left  if  the 
executive  is  insensitive  to  planning?  .  .  . 

But,  says  Mr.  Ascher: 

There  is  no  way,  by  law  or  otherwise,  to 
compel  a  man  to  follow  advice.  Robert 
Walker's  book  is  testimony  that  independ- 
ent planning  commissions,  safely  outside 
the  vortex  of  political  forces,  nave  not 
goaded  into  action  mayors  and  councilmen 
who  were  not  planning-minded. 

There  must  then  be  a  role  for  the  plan- 
ner as  citizen  educator.  If  the  responsible 
officials  are  not  sensitive  to  planning, 
can't  the  planner  lift  them  on  a  ground- 
swell  of  popular  understanding — and 
pressure?  He  can,  indeed,  if  he  will  resign 
and  serve  as  director  of  a  citizen  planning 
association.  .  .  . 

A  hopeful  trend  is  noted  by  the  Inter- 
national City  Managers  Association.  In 
an  increasing  number  of  council-manager 
cities,  the  director  of  planning  is  ap- 
pointed by  and  responsible  to  the  manager. 
The  manager  also  appoints  a  group  of 
citizens  as  a  planning  commission.  .  .  . 

Another  hopeful  portent  is  the  Model 
State  and  Regional  Planning  Law  pro- 
mulgated by  the  National  Municipal 
League  in  1954.  The  motivation  is  Section 
701  of  the  National  Housing  Act  of  1954, 


which  authorizes  Federal  grants  for  local 
planning  through  state  planning  agencies. 
The  bill  takes  advantage  of  the  motiva- 
tion to  recommend  organization  for  state 
planning.  The  pattern  proposed  is  a  state 
planning  office  in  the  executive  office  of 
the  governor,  headed  by  a  director,  with 
provision  for  an  advisory  board  to  be 
composed  partly  of  citizens,  partly  of 
state  department  heads.  .  .  . 

We  need  not  abolish  the  standard  pat- 
tern of  municipal  planning  organization 
promulgated  a  generation  ago.  But  the 
way  should  be  open  to  apply  to  local 
planning  what  we  have  learned  from  the 
practice  and  study  of  administration  and 
politics  in  the  last  thirty  years.  It  seems 
clearer  now  than  then  .  .  .  that  the  role 
of  the  local  planning  officer  basically  is  to 
give  advice  to  the  responsible  officials 
which  they  are  willing  to  believe  will  help 
them  to  defend  their  administration  at  the 
next  election. 

In  other  words,  the  goal  is  to 
provide  by  various  administrative 
set-ups  reliable  technical  advice 
which  responsible  administrative 
officials  will  follow!  And  it  should 
never  be  forgotten  that  that  advice 
should  be  based  on  sound  plans 
prepared  by  qualified  designers. 


Planning  Education 


Chicago  Teachers  College,  De- 
partment of  Science,  announces 
courses  in  outdoor  education  at  the 
senior  college  and  graduate  level. 
About  one-half  of  the  general  em- 
phasis and  practical  application  is 
from  the  standpoint  of  conservation. 
These  courses  are  in  cooperation 
with  the  Forest  Preserve  District 
of  Cook  County.  Write  Chicago 
Teachers  College,  6800  Stewart  Ave. 
Chicago  21,  III.  for  further  particu- 
lars. 

A  real  estate  course  in  "Land 
Planning  and  Use"  initiated  by  the 
Education  Committee  of  the  Wash- 


ington Real  Estate  Board  will  be 
opened  by  American  University  as 
part  of  the  University's  real  estate 
curriculum.  The  course  will  be 
taught  by  Dr.  Jerome  P.  Pickard, 
research  director  of  the  Washington 
Board  of  Trade's  Economic  De- 
velopment Committee  and  guest 
lecturers.  It  meets  on  16  Wednesday 
evenings,  beginning  Feb.  16. 

The  development  of  community 
planning  in  New  York  City  is  the 
subject  of  the  1954-55  group  field 
research  project  by  the  Graduate 
School  of  Public  Administration  and 
Social  Service.  Last  year's  project 
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investigated  the  impact  of  Puerto 
Rican  migration  on  governmental 
services  in  New  York  City.  In 
dealing  with  community  planning 
within  the  city,  the  research  staff 
has  initiated  a  comprehensive  analy- 
sis of  the  organization,  administra- 
tion, and  activities  of  those  agencies 
involved  in  neighborhood  develop- 
ment. 

Michigan  State  College  announces 
new  evening  courses  in  conservation 
by  the  Department  of  Land  and 
Water  Conservation  as  follows: 
Conservation  of  Natural  Resources ; 
Conservation  Education ;  Special 
Conservation  Problems  and  Water 
Pollution  Conservation  Law.  For 
additional  information  write  the 
Department  of  Land  and  Water 
Conservation,  409  Ag.  Hall,  Michi- 
gan State  College,  East  Lansing, 
Mich. 

Miami  University  at  Oxford,  Ohio 
announces  a  one  year  graduate 
program  in  conjunction  with  the 
Department  of  Architecture  lead- 
ing to  the  degree  of  Master  in 
City  Design.  Professor  Rudolf 
Frankel  is  in  charge  of  the  city 
design  program.  The  announcement 
states : 

The  improvement  of  our  urban 
environment  has  become  a  pressing 
problem.  An  increasing  number  of 
agencies  and  planning  offices  are  in 
urgent  need  of  men  and  women  well 
trained  in  the  field  of  planning 
research,  administration  and  city 
design. 

Planning  is  a  cooperative  effort. 
Urban  research  and  administration 
are  essential  preparations  for  the 
design  process  and  require  con- 
tributions from  specialists  in  var- 


ious sciences.  The  actual  urban 
design,  the  creation  of  an  effectvie 
as  well  as  pleasing  pattern  for  the 
city,  is  the  task  of  the  city  designer. 
In  addition  to  the  basic  under- 
standing of  the  sciences  involved, 
the  city  designer  should  possess 
technical  knowledge,  imagination, 
creative  skill  and  design  ability,  and 
it  is  apparent  that  architectural 
training  forms  a  most  suitable  back- 
ground for  the  special  study  of 
city  design. 

The  program  is  concerned  with 
the  planning  and  design  of  large 
urban  areas  and  building  groups 
with  emphasis  on  the  aesthetic  and 
three  dimensional  aspects.  "Prob- 
lems in  City  Design'  consisting  of  a 
series  of  design  problems  dealing 
with  the  urban  community  forms 
the  core  of  the  curriculum  and  is 
complemented  by  the  following 
courses:  The  Twentieth  Century 
City  and  its  Components;  Analysis 
of  the  Evolution  of  the  City; 
Landscape  Design;  Urban  Sanitation 
and  Transportation;  Seminar  in 
City  Government;  Seminar  in  Ur- 
ban Sociology. 

Candidates  must  be  graduates  of 
a  school  of  architecture.  Additional 
requirements  are  an  undergraduate 
course  in  the  Principles  of  Econ- 
omics and  at  least  three  months 
practical  experience  in  a  planning 
office  or  the  equivalent. 

Oxford  is  ideally  located  in  the 
Miami  Valley,  near  small,  medium, 
and  large  urban  and  industrial 
centers  which  provide  excellent  lab- 
oratories for  practical  problems  in 
City  Design.  It  is  also  the  home  of 
the  Scripps  Foundation  for  Re- 
search in  Population  Studies. 

Enrollment    will    be    limited    to 
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fifteen  students.  Applications  should 
be  made  to  the  Dean  of  the  Gradu- 
ate School  by  15  June,  1955. 

The  University  of  Pennsylvania 
announces  graduate  fellowships  and 
scholarships  for  1955-56  in  architec- 
ture, landscape  architecture,  city 
planning,  design  and  history  of  art: 
The  Albert  Kahn  Memorial  Fellow- 
ship of  $1,100;  the  Elen  L.  Matlock 
Fellowship  of  $1,200;  the  Theo- 
philus  Parsons  Chandler  Fellow- 
ships (4)  at  $1,200  each;  Graduate 
Tuition  Scholarships  (3)  at  $700 
each;  Albert  F.  Schenck  Memorial 
Traveling  Fellowship  and  Graduate 
Assistantships  in  History  of  Art  at 
$700  each.  Apply  to  Dean,  School 
of  Fine  Arts,  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania, Philadelphia  4,  Penna. 

In  an  article  on  "The  Universities 
and  Community  Planning"  by  Hum- 
phrey Carver  in  Vol.  IV,  1954  of  the 
Community  Planning  Review  of  the 
Community  Planning  Association 
of  Canada,  it  is  pointed  out  that 
McGill  was  the  first  University  in 
Canada  to  offer  a  course  in  com- 
munity planning  following  the  ap- 
pointment of  Professor  Harold 
Spence-Sales  who  had  both  teaching 
and  administrative  experience  in 
planning  in  England.  In  1947,  three 
graduate  students  were  enrolled. 
Since  1947  about  28  students  have 
benefited  from  a  number  of  diff- 
erent faculties  from  this  post-gradu- 
ate training  at  McGill.  In  1949 
the  University  of  Manitoba  of- 
fered a  degree  of  M.A.  in  Com- 
munity Planning,  available  to  grad- 
uates in  Engineering  and  Architec- 
ture, Prof.  V.  J.  Kostka  was  placed 
in  charge  of  this  course  through 
which  about  15  students  have  now 


passed.  In  1950,  the  University  of 
British  Columbia  established  a  grad- 
uate course  which  now  requires 
two  years  for  completion  and  is 
recognized  by  an  M.A.  degree.  This 
course  is  under  the  direction  of  Prof. 
Peter  Oberlander,  a  graduate  of 
the  City  Planning  course  at  Har- 
vard University.  In  1951  the  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto  offered  a  course 
in  community  planning  under  the 
direction  of  Miss  Jacqueline  Tyr- 
whitt  formerly  director  of  the  School 
of  Planning  and  Regional  Recon- 
struction in  London.  This  course 
was  suspended  in  1954.  As  a  result 
of  these  university  courses  about  40 
people  have  received  training  and 
subsequently  have  been  employed 
in  some  kind  of  planning  work. 
Mr.  Carver  says  that  the  immediate 
and  specific  need  for  University 
courses  in  community  planning  is  to 
prepare  trained  people  for  employ- 
ment on  the  staffs  of  provincial  and 
municipal  governments.  He  pre- 
dicts that  there  will  be  a  continued 
vigorous  growth  of  urban  areas, 
perhaps  reaching  a  climax  in  the 
decade  1965-75. 

A  Seminar  on  Community  De- 
velopment in  Foreign  Areas  was 
held  at  the  University  of  North 
Carolina,  Chapel  Hill,  from  De- 
cember 27  to  29,  1954.  Some  fifty 
specialists  from  agencies,  univer- 
sities and  foundations  were  in 
attendance  to  discuss  this  aspect  of 
assistance  to  underdeveloped  areas 
of  the  world. 

A  brief  summary  report  is  in 
preparation  and  may  be  obtained 
from  Harvey  F.  Baty,  Montana 
State  College,  Bozeman,  Montana. 
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Land  Acquisition  and  Control  of  Highway 
Access  and  Adjacent  Areas 


Reported  by  Dr. 

Planners  and  highway  officials 
alike  recognize  the  need  for  in- 
creased cooperation  as  urban  trans- 
portation problems  become  more 
acute.  Instances  of  such  coopera- 
tion, or  the  need  for  it,  were  brought 
out  at  a  meeting  of  the  Highway 
Research  Board  Committee  on  Land 
Acquisition  and  Control  of  Highway 
Access  and  Adjacent  Areas  during 
the  1955  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
Board  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mr.  Tracy  B.  Augur,  Director  for 
Urban  Planning  Assistance,  Urban 
Renewal  Administration  of  the 
Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency, 
in  his  paper,  "Highways  for  New 
Urban  Patterns,"  suggests  that 
new  highway  patterns  can  be  de- 
veloped to  serve  the  new  urban 
patterns  in  two  ways.  They  can 
follow  or  they  can  lead.  Highway 
designers  can  sit  back  until  traffic 
has  developed,  take  voluminous 
traffic  counts  and  then  design  high- 
ways to  fit  a  traffic  pattern  that 
perhaps  has  already  developed  badly 
because  the  facilities  it  used  were 
out-of-date.  Or  they  can  combine 
their  talents  with  those  of  state, 
county  and  city  planners  to  design 
a  combined  pattern  of  highways  and 
urban  development  that  will  give 
the  greatest  promise  of  balance 
between  highway  service  and  high- 
way need. 

Expressway  planning  in  Wiscon- 
sin's Milwaukee  County  was  dis- 
cussed by  Mr.  Edward  A.  Bielefeld, 
Right-of-Way  Engineer  of  the  Mil- 
waukee County  Expressway  Com- 
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mission  in  a  paper  entitled  "Right- 
of-Way  Problems  on  Urban  Ex- 
pressways." The  Milwaukee  Coun- 
ty Expressway  Commission,  set  up 
under  recent  enabling  legislation, 
is  in  the  process  of  adopting  a  plan 
of  expressways  to  serve  the  entire 
county.  Every  effort  is  being  made 
to  keep  the  public  informed  of  the 
commission's  activities  and  to  deal 
fairly  with  landowners  whose  prop- 
erty must  be  acquired  for  express- 
way purposes.  At  the  same  time 
efforts  are  being  made  to  prevent 
unreasonable  increases  in  the  cost 
of  land  ultimately  needed  for  ex- 
pressway purposes.  For  instance, 
through  cooperation  with  the  build- 
ing inspector  of  the  City  of  Mil- 
waukee, the  commission  is  notified 
of  applications  for  building  permits 
on  land  included  in  expressway 
routes.  An  ordinance  is  being  pro- 
posed to  permit  the  withholding  of 
permits  to  allow  the  commission  to 
acquire  such  property.  Also  under 
consideration  is  the  establishment 
of  a  revolving  fund  to  be  used  by 
the  commission  for  advance  ac- 
quisition of  land. 

During  the  second  World  War, 
the  Nebraska  State  Legislature 
passed  a  law  providing  for  the 
consolidation  of  cities,  villages  or 
counties  into  State  zoning  districts 
under  control  of  a  State  Zoning 
Agency.  The  State's  experience 
with  the  act  is  noteworthy  par- 
ticularly because  any  sort  of  control 
over  zoning  at  the  State  level  is 
unusual.  Mr.  J.  Edward  Johnston 
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way.  The  very  fact  that  the  struc- 
ture would  traverse  alpine  terrain, 
mostly  above  timber  line,  in  places 
cut  by  deep  ravines,  and  in  part 
covered  by  ice  fields,  suggests  some 
difficult  engineering  problems.  Some 
of  these  would  be  in  locating  solid 
footings  for  towers.  The  height 
and  size  of  towers  would  have  to  be 
sufficient  to  provide  cable  clearance 
above  a  snow  pack  of  more  than  21 
feet  and  the  irregularities  of  terrain, 
and  to  withstand  the  pressure  of 
snow  creep  and  loads  resulting  from 
icing  of  towers  and  cables.  Getting 
materials  up  the  mountain  during 
the  construction  stage  would  be  no 
minor  Undertaking.  There  are  no 
roads  above  Paradise.  No  one 
knows  what  the  charge  to  each 
passenger  would  have  to  be  or  how 
many  passengers  such  a  tramway 
would  have  to  carry  annually  to 
pay  operating  and  maintenance 
costs,  amortize  the  investment,  and 
provide  a  reasonable  profit.  The 
Paradise  Valley  area  on  the  south- 
west slopes  of  Mount  Rainier  gets 
the  full  impact  of  the  moisture- 
laden  westerly  winds.  The  long 
record  of  cloudy,  foggy  days,  freez- 
ing temperatures  every  month  of 
the  year,  and  heavy  annual  snow- 
fall in  the  Paradise  area  are  cer- 
tainly against  the  tramway  as  an 
economically  feasible  undertaking. 
From  this  standpoint,  Mount  Hood 
in  Oregon  presents  environmental 
conditions  similar  to,  although  not 
as  severe  as,  those  at  Mount 
Rainier.  The  climatic  factors  at 
Mount  Rainier  are  greatly  different 
from  those  at  the  few  other  places 
in  the  country  where  tramway  in- 
stallations have  proved  economically 
feasible. 


Many  people  expressing  oppo- 
sition to  the  proposed  tramway 
have  pointed  out  that  the  line  of 
high  towers  would  be  an  intrusion 
on  the  landscape.  They  have  also 
emphasized  that  resort-type  recrea- 
tional facilities  and  artificial  de- 
velopments for  luring  people  and 
providing  them  a  thrill,  have  no 
place  in  the  national  park  concept 
of  preservation,  development,  and 
use.  That  type  of  development, 
they  believe,  can  be  provided  out- 
side the  national  parks.  An  oppo- 
nent of  the  proposal  said  "a  tram- 
way on  Mount  Rainier  would  be 
like  putting  a  cheesy  souvenir  stand 
in  a  great  cathedral." 

At  times  Paradise  Valley  pro- 
vides excellent  skiing.  Even  so,  its 
potential  as  a  major  ski  area  is  very 
limited.  The  records  of  cloudy 
winter  days,  frequent  storms,  and 
annual  snowfall  averaging  492  inches 
are  not  favorable  to  development  of 
a  major  ski  area.  In  considering  the 
problem,  one  should  not  overlook 
the  fact  that  there  are  many  easily 
accessible  ski  areas  already  de- 
veloped in  the  State  of  Washington. 
Improvements  for  attracting  larger 
crowds  are  being  made  in  some  of 
these  areas.  A  major  ski  area  de- 
velopment is  proposed  for  the  Corral 
Pass  area  just  outside  the  northwest 
corner  of  Mount  Rainier  National 
Park.  Progress  is  being  made  in 
securing  the  necessary  financial 
backing  to  initiate  the  Corral  Pass 
project  as  a  major  mountain  recrea- 
tional development. 

The  National  Park  Service  en- 
courages skiing  in  8  national  parks, 
one  of  them  being  Mount  Rainier. 
In  planning  winter  use  develop- 
ments, the  Service  must  adhere  to 
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the  purpose  of  national  parks  as 
defined  in  the  Acts  of  Congress 
which  established  them.  Within 
the  limits  of  these  basic  definitions, 
and  recognizing  that  Mount  Rainier 
National  Park  can  satisfy  some  of 
the  demand  for  additional  winter 
recreation,  the  National  Park  Ser- 
vice is  projecting  plans  for  greater 
all-year  use  of  Paradise  Valley. 
These  plans  include  some  road  re- 
location in  the  lower  part  of  the 
Valley  to  bypass  avalanche  hazards 
along  a  portion  of  the  existing  high- 
way. A  new  winter  parking  area 
on  Barn  Flat  just  below  Paradise 
Lodge  is  proposed.  This  parking 
area  could  be  so  constructed  that  it 
could  be  utilized  as  an  additional 
summer  campground.  With  the 
new  section  of  bypass  road  and 
parking  area  available,  existing 
parking  areas  between  Paradise  Inn 
and  Paradise  Lodge  could  remain 
snowed  in.  This  would  lengthen 
ski  runs.  Maintaining  the  existing 
parking  areas  during  the  winter 
practically  confines  most  of  the 
skiers  on  the  slopes  above  the  exist- 
ing road.  Other  facilities  being 
planned  for  winter  visitors  include 
improvements  for  day-use  of  Para- 
dise Lodge;  a  series  of  rope  tows  to 
accommodate  skiers  on  the  be- 
ginners' and  ski  school  slopes;  a 


series  of  rope  tows  on  intermediate 
slopes  between  Barn  Flat  and  Aha 
Vista,  providing  skiers  with  a  run 
having  a  drop  of  650  feet  in  approxi- 
mately 3,200  feet;  and  a  bar-type  lift 
extending  from  the  vicinity  of  Para- 
dise Lodge  approximately  5,000  feet 
toward  Panorama  Point.  The  latter 
would  serve  skiers  with  a  run  of  about 
6,500  feet  and  a  drop  of  1,150  feet. 

The  National  Park  Service  recog- 
nizes that  at  times  during  the  winter 
and  late  spring  there  will  be  for 
some  skiers  no  substitute  for  Para- 
dise Valley.  Within  the  limits  of 
available  funds  the  road  to  Paradise 
will  be  kept  open  all  year.  The 
Service  hopes  to  complete  the  major 
road  system  of  Mount  Rainier 
National  Park  by  1957.  Travel 
patterns  created  by  the  Stevens 
Canyon  Highway  and  the  Skate 
Creek  Road  will  be  determining 
factors  in  planning  accommoda- 
tions for  Park  visitors.  Plans  are 
being  made  for  development  of 
winter  use  facilities  in  Paradise 
Valley  which  will  satisfy  the  fore- 
seeable needs  of  a  vast  majority  of 
skiers  and  other  winter  visitors  who 
will  come  to  enjoy  a  day's  outing 
in  the  snow  and  to  gain  inspiration 
from  landscapes  and  environments 
the  integrity  of  which  should  be 
preserved  forever. 


Rock  Creek  Parkway 


When  Judge  Louis  Cramton  was 
in  Washington  last  summer  he 
wrote  a  letter  to  the  National 
Capital  Planning  Commission  con- 
cerning the  Capper-Cramton  Act 
of  1930  and  its  bearing  on  the  pos- 


sible highway  use  of  Rock  Creek 
Parkway.  We  are  glad  to  reproduce 
his  letter,  with  the  reply  from  Har- 
land  Bartholomew,  Chairman  of  the 
National  Capital  Planning  Com- 


mission. 
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the  District  of  Columbia;  that  the     to    cross    the    Potomac    River    by 


District  has  the  fullest  cooperation 
of  the  Federal  agencies  and  the 
President  to  make  this  the  finest 
city  in  the  world  but  more  adequate 
appropriations  are  needed  from 
Congress. 

Summarizing,  Mr.  Frederick  Gut- 
heim  pointed  out  that  the  people 
who  could  decide  many  of  these 
issues  are  the  citizens  of  the  area 
who  need  to  be  organized  into  a 
metropolitan-wide  group. 

A  luncheon  was  attended  by 
nearly  200  citizens  of  Washington 
who  heard  talks  by  Mr.  Bartholo- 
mew and  Congressman  Hyde. 

Mr.  Harland  Bartholomew, 
Chairman  of  the  National  Capital 
Planning  Commission  and  the  Na- 
tional Capital  Regional  Planning 
Council,  reported  on  the  progress  of 
the  comprehensive  plan.  He  dis- 
cussed the  different  solutions  pro- 
posed for  crossing  the  Potomac 
River,  emphasizing  the  importance 
of  the  inner  loop  and  the  ring  routes 
in  connection  with  any  of  the  pro- 
posed bridges.  He  referred  to  the 
employment,  by  the  Zoning  Com- 
mission, of  Mr.  Harold  M.  Lewis 
to  make  a  zoning  study  and  said 
that  the  National  Capital  Planning 
Commission  had  recently  employed 
a  staff  member  to  work  with  the 
zoning  consultants.  He  reported 
progress  on  the  part  of  the  Urban 
Redevelopment  Land  Agency  in 
acquiring  and  clearing  the  seventy- 
six  acres  in  Area  B  in  the  Southwest 
and  explained  that  Messrs.  Webb 
and  Knapp  were  now  working  on 
plans  for  some  300  acres.  The 
Planning  Commission  has  employed 
a  traffic  engineering  firm  to  estimate 
the  traffic  which  might  be  expected 


1970  and  the  information  secured 
indicated  that  two  new  central  area 
crossings  might  be  needed.  He  re- 
ported on  the  recommendations  of 
Messrs.  Keith  and  Rouse  on  urban 
renewal  for  ridding  the  District  of 
slums  in  a  ten-year  period.  In  this 
he  thought  the  new  housing  code 
would  be  a  help.  The  Public  Works 
program  amounting  to  some  300 
million  dollars  over  a  ten-year 
period  has  in  this  year's  budget  a 
provision  for  some  46  million  dol- 
lars. Something  like  90  percent  of 
the  right-of-way  for  the  inter- 
mediate ring  route  has  been  ac- 
quired but  appropriations  for  actual 
construction  have  run  behind.  He 
said  that  acquisition  of  parks  and 
playgrounds  under  the  Capper- 
Cramton  Act  had  not  proceeded  as 
fast  as  desired  because  of  the  large 
expenditures  now  required.  In  the 
current  budget  there  is  an  item  of 
some  $900,000  for  the  continuation 
of  the  program,  a  little  over  $500,- 
000  for  projects  in  the  District  and 
the  remainder  for  projects  in  nearby 
Maryland  and  Virginia.  He  said 
that  he  was  sorry  to  state  we  were 
far  behind  on  our  park  and  parkway 
program  and  that  today  there  is 
great  danger  that  in  the  construction 
of  expressways,  park  lands  may  be 
seized  for  highway  purposes. 

Hon.  DeWitt  S.  Hyde,  Member 
of  Congress  from  the  6th  District, 
Maryland,  the  author  of  bills  in 
Congress  providing  for  the  creation 
of  a  commission  to  regulate  trans- 
portation in  the  Metropolitan  Area, 
said  that  he  was  of  the  opinion  that 
the  needed  survey  could  best  be 
made  under  the  direction  of  the 
National  Capital  Regional  Planning 
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Council.  He  thought  this  arrange- 
ment would  assure  integration  of 
study  recommendations  with  long 
range  planning  for  the  National 
Capital  and  its  environs.  Mr.  Hyde 
declared  that  the  problem  of  ade- 
quate public  mass  transportation 
involves  not  only  the  economy  of 


the  entire  Metropolitan  Area  but 
it  may  sometime  involve  the  very 
lives  and  safety  of  the  people. 

In  the  afternoon,  at  the  executive 
session,  the  following  resolutions 
were  passed  by  the  Joint  Committee 
on  the  National  Capital  for  action 
by  the  constituent  organizations: 


RESOLUTIONS 


WHEREAS,  many  of  the  modern 
public  buildings  in  Washington  have 
been  designed  without  consideration 
for  decor  or  the  design  and  setting  of 
such  decor  have  not  been  carefully 
studied;  and 

WHEREAS,  there  are  many  appro- 
priate sites  for  monuments  available 
in  the  Federal  City  which  have  not 
been  utilized;  and 

WHEREAS,  usually  there  is  not  a 
fee  in  the  contract  for  public  buildings 
to  include  mural  or  sculpture  adjuncts; 

THEREFORE,  BE  IT  RESOLVED, 
that  in  the  planning  of  the  National 
Capital  area,  consideration  should  be 
given  to  murals  and  other  decoration 
for  public  buildings  and  the  design  and 
setting  for  such  monuments  and  murals 
should  be  worked  out  by  individual 
artists;  and 

BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED 
that  a  study  be  instituted  for  possible 
sites  for  murals  and  sculptures  in  the 
Federal  City;  and 

BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED 
that  a  fixed  amount  per  contract  fee 
for  mural  and  sculpture  adjuncts  to 
public  buildings  be  included  in  each 
such  public  buildings  design  contract. 

WHEREAS,  the  National  Arbore- 
tum, proposed  by  the  Report  of  the 
1901  McMillan  Commission  and  finally 
established  on  and  around  Mount 
Hamilton  in  accordance  with  the  Act 
of  Congress  approved  March  4,  1927, 
has  persistently  suffered  from  the  lack 
of  adequate  appropriations  for  its  de- 
velopment; and 

WHEREAS,  in  response  to  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  in 
1946,  a  carefully  worked  out  five-year 


program  for  its  development,  1948- 
1952,  was  submitted  and  met  with  the 
approval  of  the  Bureau  and  of  the 
Appropriation  Committees  of  Con- 
gress; and 

WHEREAS,  appropriations  have  not 
been  made  in  accordance  with  this  ap- 
proved program,  and  there  have  not 
been  funds  available  for  the  Arbore- 
tum's proper  development  and  for  the 
construction  of  the  buildings  essential 
to  its  functioning  as  the  scientific  and 
educational  agency  it  can  be  and  was 
intended  to  be;  and 

WHEREAS,  the  current  appropria- 
tions are  not  adequate  even  for  its 
proper  maintenance,  so  that  it  cannot 
be  generally  opened  to  the  public  and 
valuable  and  rare  planting  materials 
offered  as  gifts  have  had  to  be  refused, 
and  the  contemplated  scientific  and 
educational  return  from  the  investment 
already  made  is  not  obtainable; 

THEREFORE,  BE  IT  RESOLVED 
by  the  Joint  Committee  on  the  National 
Capital  consistent  with  its  past  policy 
of  urging  the  well  planned  development 
of  the  Nation's  Capital  and  the  execu- 
tion of  the  program  recommended  by 
the  McMillan  Commission,  that  it  now 
bring  this  situation  to  the  special  at- 
tention of  the  President,  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  the  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  and  the  appro- 
priate Committees  in  Congress,  and 
respectfully  urge  them  to  provide 
hereafter  for  the  carrying  out  of  the 
five-year  development  plan  with  the 
necessary  appropriations  to  do  so;  and 

BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED 
that  the  members  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  the  National  Capital  explain 
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this  deplorable  situation  to  their  respec- 
tive organizations,  in  the  confident 
belief  that,  if  it  were  thoroughly  under- 
stood, public  sentiment  would  demand 
and  support  such  necessary  action. 


WHEREAS,  there  has  not  been 
enough  general  support  by  the  public 
to  insure  the  realization  of  the  National 
Park  program  for  the  Federal  City; 
and 

WHEREAS,  a  new  central  bridge 
across  the  Potomac  at  Constitution 
Avenue  would  encroach  on  park  lands 
and  would  destroy  the  aesthetic  value 
of  the  setting  of  the  Lincoln  Memorial 
and  the  Memorial  Bridge; 

THEREFORE,  BE  IT  RESOLVED, 
that  insofar  as  possible  support  be 
given  to  the  National  Park  Service  in 
its  effort  to  secure  funds  for  acquisition 
and  development  of  National  Capital 
Parks,  including  completion  of  the 
first  part  of  the  George  Washington 
Memorial  Parkway  and  the  Fort  Drive; 

BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED, 
that  the  Federal  Government  be  re- 
quested to  provide  funds  to  cover  the 
excess  cost  of  a  tunnel  over  the  cost  of 
the  Constitution  Avenue  bridge  and 
such  additional  bridges  as  are  included 
in  the  Master  Plan. 


WHEREAS,  it  is  recognized  that 
housing  must  be  furnished  for  families 
displaced  during  the  early  stages  of  the 
urban  renewal  plan; 

THEREFORE,  BE  IT  RESOLVED, 
that  support  be  given  to  the  thesis  that 
public  housing  will  be  needed  for  the 


relocation  of  the  families  displaced 
during  the  early  stages  of  the  urban 
renewal  program;  and 

BE    IT    FURTHER    RESOLVED, 

that  this  support  would  cover  1500 
units  in  the  next  two  to  three  years  and 
10,000  units  in  the  next  ten  years. 


WHEREAS,  there  is  great  need  for 
a  national  music  and  cultural  center  in 
the  Federal  City;  and 

WHEREAS,  several  bills  have  been 
introduced  in  Congress  in  support  of 
such  a  center; 

THEREFORE,  BE  IT  RESOLVED 

that  endorsement  be  given  to  bills  now 
before  Congress  providing  for  the 
creation  of  a  commission  to  formulate 
plans  for  a  national  music  and  cultural 
center  in  the  Federal  City.  (HR  2446 
and  eight  similar  bills  are  now  before 

Congress.) 

^ 

WHEREAS,  the  need  for  space  for 
the  use  of  the  National  Capital  Plan- 
ning Commission  and  the  Fine  Arts 
Commission  for  public  education  as 
well  as  official  use  is  known; 

THEREFORE,  BE  IT  RESOLVED 

that  request  be  made  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  and  the  Commissioner 
of  Public  Buildings  Service  to  restore 
to  the  use  of  the  National  Capital  Plan- 
ning Commission  and  the  Fine  Arts 
Commission  the  gallery  on  the  7th 
floor  of  the  Interior  Department  pro- 
vided originally  for  their  use,  and  thus 
provide  an  indispensable  facility  for 
public  education  as  well  as  official  use. 


U.  S.  Forest  Service  Golden  Anniversary 


The  50th  anniversary  of  the  creation 
of  the  Forest  Service  as  a  federal  agency 
in  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
was  marked  by  a  dinner  at  the  Statler 
Hotel  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  on  Feb- 
ruary 4.  Sponsored  by  the  Society  of 
American  Foresters  and  the  American 
Forestry  Association,  the  event  drew 
together  500  friends  and  coworkers  of 
the  Service  from  all  parts  of  the  country. 

The  Forest  Service  came  into  being 


in  its  present  form  on  February  1,  1905, 
during  the  presidency  of  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  through  merger  of  the  then 
existing  Bureau  of  Forestry  and  the 
forestry  division  of  the  General  Land 
Office.  An  honored  guest  at  the  dinner 
was  Mrs.  Gifford  Pinchot,  wife  of  the 
first  chief  of  the  Service. 

Don  P.  Johnston,  A.F.A.  president, 
and  Elwood  L.  Demmon,  president  of 
the  S.A.F.,  officiated  at  the  dinner. 
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The  hearings  on  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  36,  introduced  by  Sena- 
tors Murray,  Dworshak,  Malone 
and  Neuberger,  designed  to  protect 
Rock  Creek  Park  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  from  any  additional  roads, 
streets  or  highways  without  specific 
authorization  of  Congress  and  Rock 
Creek  Park  in  Maryland  from  any 
roads  not  primarily  for  park  pur- 
poses except  for  crossings  of  express- 
ways, were  held  on  February  25th 
and  26th.  At  the  hearings  no  one 
spoke  for  an  expressway  in  Rock 
Creek  Park  within  the  District. 
In  Maryland,  views  were  exhibited 
of  a  well-designed  parkway  which 
traversed  several  miles  of  Rock 
Creek  Park  in  Maryland  which  had 
been  proposed  by  the  Maryland 
National  Capital  Park  and  Plan- 
ning Commission  and  approved  by 
the  National  Capital  Planning  Com- 
mission with  certain  safeguards  in  the 
banning  of  truck  traffic  and  for- 
bidding the  designation  of  the  road 
as  a  link  in  the  east  leg  of  Route  240 
into  the  Washington  area.  Mary- 
land officials  indeed  put  forth  the 
claim  that  the  Federal  Government 
could  not  pass  a  law  which  would 
change  the  action  under  the  agree- 
ment of  the  State  of  Maryland  and 
the  Federal  Government  made  as 
a  result  of  the  Capper-Cramton  Act 
of  1930.  Judge  Cramton's  letter 
and  Mr.  Bartholomew's  reply  ap- 
peared in  the  last  PLANNING  AND 
Civic  COMMENT  as  evidence  that 
the  intent  of  Congress  was  that 
Rock  Creek  Park  in  Maryland 
should  be  developed  as  a  park. 

Conrad  L.  Wirth,  Director  of  the 
National  Park  Service,  and  member 


of  the  National  Capital  Planning 
Commission,  who  had  consistently 
voted  against  placing  the  belt  high- 
way, even  though  designed  as  a 
parkway,  in  the  Maryland  section  of 
Rock  Creek  Park  on  the  ground 
that  it  was  not  primarily  for  park 
purposes  and  would  introduce  fast 
through  traffic  into  an  area  meant 
for  recreation,  made  a  telling  state- 
ment opposing  present  plans.  Mr. 
Bartholomew,  Chairman  of  the 
National  Capitol  Planning  Com- 
mission, declared  that  the  Com- 
mission was  unalterably  opposed  to 
an  expressway  in  Rock  Creek  in  the 
District  of  Columbia;  and  that  the 
Commission  had  set  up  certain  safe- 
guards in  design  and  use  for  the 
stretch  of  beltway  which  would 
traverse  Rock  Creek  Park  in  Mary- 
land. 

The  conservation  organizations — 
national  and  local — however,  testi- 
fied that  in  their  belief,  it  would  be 
impossible  to  keep  the  through 
traffic  of  240  from  traversing  the 
parkway,  and  that  if  this  first  link 
were  built  it  would  be  inevitable 
that  the  through  expressway  would 
be  aimed  directly  at  Rock  Creek 
Park  in  the  District  so  that  the 
obvious  route  would  lie  through 
Washington's  historic  park. 

Former  Senator  Gerald  P.  Nye, 
on  behalf  of  the  Citizens  Action 
Committee  of  Montgomery  County, 
led  the  fight  against  the  imposition 
of  the  belt  route  on  Rock  Creek 
Park  in  Maryland,  at  the  same  time 
expressing  disapproval  of  an  ex- 
pressway in  Rock  Creek  Park  in 
the  District.  National  organiza- 
tions, including  the  Wilderness  So- 
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ciety,  National  Wildlife  Federa- 
tion, Sierra  Club,  National  Parks 
Association,  Forest  Conservation 
Society  of  America,  and  the  Ameri- 
can Planning  and  Civic  Association, 
all  opposed  present  plans.  C.  Mel- 
vin  Sharpe,  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  100  of  the  Civic  Associa- 
tion, filed  a  separate  brief  on  behalf 
of  the  Committee.  On  March  2d, 
Major  General  U.  S.  Grant,  Presi- 
dent of  the  APCA,  wrote  a  final 
letter  to  Senator  Murray  which 
sums  up  the  case  for  the  Resolution, 
and,  because  of  its  importance,  we 
present  this  letter  in  full: 

March  2,  1955 
My  dear  Senator  Murray; 

Your  patience  and  fairness  during 
the  extended  hearings  on  S.  J.  Res.  36 
earned  my  sincere  appreciation,  as  it 
must  have  that  of  all  the  others  present. 
In  order  not  to  impose  upon  you  and 
the  Committee  and  realizing  the  neces- 
sity for  brevity  I  limited  my  prepared 
statement  to  the  essential  facts  and 
principles  with  which  our  American 
Planning  and  Civic  Association  is 
directly  concerned.  However,  during 
the  exhaustive  presentation  of  the  op- 
position many  extraneous  questions 
were  raised,  some  of  which  had  not 
been  adequately  answered  by  those 
favorable  to  the  Resolution.  In  the 
hope  of  completing  the  picture,  I  ven- 
ture to  submit  the  following  comments, 
supplementary  to  my  verbal  statement, 
and  to  ask  for  them  such  consideration 
as  they  seem  to  merit.  Their  inclusion 
in  the  printed  record  of  the  hearings 
would  be  appreciated,  if  permissible. 

1.  Mr.  Bond  Smith  and  the  represen- 
tative of  the  Attorney  General  of 
Maryland  questioned  the  legality  of 
the  Federal  legislation,  proposed  in  your 
Resolution,  as  an  encroachment  upon 
the  jurisdiction  of  their  State.  I  sub- 
mit that  this  is  an  entirely  unjustified 
presumption.  The  Resolution  merely 
defines,  for  the  guidance  of  the  National 
Capital  Planning  Commission  (a  crea- 


ture of  the  Federal  Government),  the 
limits  within  which  the  authority  dele- 
gated to  it  by  the  Capper-Cramton 
Act  may  be  exercised.  Maryland 
entered  into  a  contract  with  the  Federal 
Government,  copy  of  which  was  pre- 
sented for  the  record,  to  which  the 
State  agreed  through  its  Maryland 
National  Capital  Park  and  Planning 
Commission  with  explicit  legislative 
sanction.  The  Resolution  does  not 
change  the  conditions  of  the  contract 
but  merely  points  out  to  the  Federal 
Commission  that  it  was  acting  outside 
of  its  delegated  prerogatives  in  approv- 
ing a  high  speed  traffic  highway  (call  it 
parkway  or  anything  else)  in  one  of  the 
parks  purchased  under  the  said  Act. 

2.  That  the  Federal  Commission's 
approval  of  this  plan  was  in  violation  of 
the  evident  intent  of  the  law  is  shown 
by  Louis  C.  Cramton's  letters  and  my 
own  statement.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  an  administrative  action,  which 
exceeds  the  authority  granted  by  law, 
is  in  violation  thereof,  and  therefore 
null  and  void.  However,  even  if  the 
more  precise  definition  of  the  authority 
delegated  to  the  Federal  Commission 
contained  in  your  Resolution  is  held  by 
the  courts  not  to  be  retroactive  or 
applicable  to  this  instance,  it  will  at 
least  prevent  a  similar  violation  in  the 
future  and  stop  further  use  of  the 
Metropolitan  area  parks  as  rights-of- 
way  for  high  speed  highways,  and  will 
put  the  Federal  Public  Roads  Bureau, 
the  District  Highway  Department  and 
the  Maryland  Roads  Commission  on 
notice  to  plan  their  freeways  outside  the 
parks.  It  is  perhaps  worthy  of  note 
that  the  approval  of  the  Federal  Com- 
mission was  originally  given  before 
Mr.  Bartholomew  became  chairman 
and  against  the  legal  advice  (delivered 
orally)  of  its  counsel.  When  Mr. 
Bartholomew,  who  is  really  the  greatest 
city  planner  in  our  country,  became 
chairman  he  was  confronted  by  a  "fait 
accompli",  and  the  Commission  wrongly 
reaffirmed  its  action  by  an  overwhelm- 
ing vote,  overruling  the  protests  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  in  charge  of 
all  Federal  parks  in  the  Metropolitan 
area,  itself  a  very  unusual  disregard  of 
interdepartmental  courtesy. 
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3.  The  claim  that  large  sums  already 
expended    will    be    wasted    seems    dis- 
ingenuous  and    unsubstantiated,   since 
no  work  appears  to  have  actually  been 
done  on  the  proposed  parkway  except  in 
planning   and   in   having   the  Olmsted 
Brothers  make  its  pretty  picture  and 
model  to  sell  the  project  to  your  Com- 
mittee and  to  the  people.    Before  such 
an  expensive  project  is  finally  adopted 
and  approved  even  more  detailed  plans 
and  surveys  must  always  be  made,  and 
often    different    routes    explored    and 
planned.     If  the   "parkway"    is   never 
built,  the  Olmsted  Brothers  plan  may 
yet  be  very  valuable  and  helpful  to  the 
Maryland  Commission  in  guiding  the 
ultimate  development  of  this  park  area 
exclusive  of  the  freeway,  so  that  the 
money  spent  will  not  have  been  entirely 
wasted. 

4.  The  claim  that  the  valley  parks  in 
Maryland    are    essentially    different    is 
equally  misleading.   It  is  true  that  their 
scenery  is  not  as  rugged  and  picturesque 
as   the   gorge   of   Rock   Creek   in   the 
District,  but  they  are  not  flat,  and  many 
have  the  same  wilderness  possibilities  in 
parts.   Their  less  rugged  terrain  merely 
makes  it  possible  to  utilize  proportion- 
ately   more    of   their    area    for    picnic 
grounds  and  similar  group  recreational 
use.    The  fact  that  they  are  narrower 
obviously  means  that  the  freeways  and 
parkways  in  them  will  occupy  a  greater 
part  of  them  and  leave  proportionately 
less  for  park  use  by  the  public. 

5.  It    is    my    recollection    that    one 
section   now   under   consideration   was 
purchased    from   the   Willard   Straight 
estate  for  the  price  that  had  been  offered 
by  a  lumber  company  for  the  lumber 
on  it,  the  land  being  donated  because 
it  was  wanted  for  park  use.     Whether 
this    understanding    was    ever    put    in 
writing   or   not,    I    do   not   know,   but 
evidently  the  obligation  to  use  it  for 
park  purposes  does  not  rest  heavily  on 
the  conscience  of  the  present  Maryland 
Commission. 

6.  The   word    "Parkway"   added   to 
some    of  the   parks   proposed    on   the 
photostat  map  submitted  by  Mr.  Bond 
Smith,  is  not  evidence  pertinent  to  this 
case.  This  is  a  map,  made  by  the  Mary- 
land   Commission    around    1932,    does 


not  show  any  approval  by  the  Federal 
Commission,  was  evidently  very  hur- 
riedly drawn,  and  itself  names  the 
extension  of  Rock  Creek  Park  as  "Rock 
Creek  Park" — no  parkway  there. 

7.  We   appreciated   the   compliment 
of  having  quotations  from  our  Associa- 
tion's magazine,   "Planning  and  Civic 
Comment",    introduced   twice   by  the 
opposition  as  authoritative  definitions 
of  parkway  requirements.    (They  care- 
fully refrained  from  reference  to  pages 
27-30  of  the  same  issue  of  our  magazine 
which  are  also  pertinent  but  favorable 
to   your   Resolution).     However,   both 
these  requirements  for  a  parkway  and 
the  definitions  of  the  word  given  sus- 
tain Mr.  Wirth's  and  my  claim  that  a 
parkway,  as  designed  in  this  case,  is 
but  a  high  speed  freeway,  dolled  out  in 
landscaped     clothing — the     entire     in- 
compatibility  thereof  with   a   natural 
park  remains — the  danger  to  persons, 
lack  of  safe  crossings,  the  whizz  and 
roar   of  traffic,   the   stink   of  gasoline 
fumes,    the    nervous    tension   and   the 
sense   of  still   being   in   the   midst   of 
strenuous  living.   The  pertinent  part  of 
the  Capper-Cramton  Act  contemplated 
parks  for  recreation  and  enjoyment  of 
natural  surroundings,  not  freeways  for 
high  speed  traffic,  it  explicitly  admitted 
"roads"  (park  roads  like  Beach  Drive), 
not   expressways    camouflaged   with   a 
few  trees  and  leaves  to  be  disguised  as 
parkways — nowhere  does  Sec.  Ib  even 
infer  parkways  and  the  contract  with 
Maryland   is   definitely   based   on   the 
said  law. 

8.  In  reply  to  Senator  Long's  ques- 
tions, (1)  the  present  traffic  congestion 
can  be  remedied,  at  least  for  a  number  of 
years,  without  using  the  parks  for  free- 
ways.   If  it  is  worth  doing,  then  the 
cost  of  right-of-way  for  them  is  eco- 
nomically justified  without  taking  the 
parks,     provided     with     foresight,     to 
make  up  for  the  lack  of  foresight  of  the 
highway    builders.     (2)    Thousands   of 
people  use  Rock  Creek  Park  and  its 
extension     into     Maryland     (although 
much  of  the  latter  is  still  undeveloped 
for  public  use)  on  Saturdays,  Sundays 
and  holidays,  but  of  course  not  during 
working  hours.   All  of  the  park  acreage 
is  used,  though  the  different  parts  are 
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most  favorable  to  different  uses.  As  I 
am  one  of  the  constant  users,  I  speak 
from  personal  knowledge.  (3)  As  the 
temperature  in  the  park  is  often  as 
much  as  10°F.  lower  than  in  the  city 
streets  in  summer,  it  is  a  refuge  in 
torrid  weather,  and  far  from  the  con- 
gestion, whirling  wheels,  danger  to  life 
and  limb,  and  nervous  strain  of  the  city. 
(4)  The  high  speed  parkway  will  not 
make  the  park  accessible  to  more  people, 
or  even  as  many  as  it  would  outside  the 
park  with  a  modest  park  road  for  access. 
The  most  dangerous  thing  you  can  do 
on  such  a  parkway  is  to  stop,  and  usually 
stopping  is  prohibited.  I  had  charge  of 
assembling  the  right-of-way,  designing 
and  largely  building  the  Rock  Creek 
and  Potomac  Parkway,  the  first  in  this 
area  and  provided  for  by  a  special  act 
of  Congress  (it  was  never  a  part  of  Rock 
Creek  Park).  I  am  justly  proud  of  the 
park  setting  and  values  which  were  pre- 
served there  with  the  help  of  Mr.  Olm- 
sted's  expert  advice;  but  I  have  noticed 
that  the  land  bordering  the  road  is  no 
longer  used  by  the  public  as  the  lower 
stream  valley  used  to  be  used  and 
enjoyed  in  its  natural  state.  Fast  mov- 
ing traffic  and  outdoor  recreation  are 
just  incompatible. 

As  was  brought  out  at  Saturday 
morning's  hearing  and  in  Mr.  Tom 
Wallace's  article,  which  I  submitted 
Friday,  we  are  now  confronted  through- 
out the  country  with  urgent  pressure 
to  put  parks  in  nearly  all  our  cities  to 
use  as  rights-of-way  for  fast  traffic 
highways,  regardless  of  the  damage  to 
them  as  parks.  Our  Association  has 
helped  local  authorities  to  fight  such 
encroachments  and  to  keep  for  the  city 


dwellers  the  little  land  and  open  spaces 
that  foresighted  people  have  provided 
for  their  recreation,  not  merely  for 
sports,  but  also  for  the  better  knowledge 
of  God's  country,  natural  beauty,  and 
what  Frank  Millet  called  "precious 
isolation".  What  Congress  permits 
here  in  the  National  Capital  region  is 
an  example  and  precedent  for  other 
cities.  It  is  true  that  the  Maryland 
Commission  has  promptly  paid  back 
two-thirds  of  the  Federal  loans  and  the 
title  of  land  lies  in  Maryland,  but  the 
loan  of  the  capital  funds  needed  was  a 
generous  action  on  the  part  of  the 
Federal  Government,  justified  by  the 
benefits  in  making  the  Nation's  Capital 
region  an  example  to  the  world  in  fore- 
sighted  planning  and  in  providing  the 
amenities  needed  for  the  high  standard 
of  American  life;  and  these  funds  were 
advanced  under  special  conditions  as 
to  the  development  and  use  of  the  land 
bought  in  which  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment still  has  a  one-third  equity. 
Your  Resolution  is  necessary  to  ensure 
that  the  conditions  of  the  contract  shall 
not  be  twisted  to  defeat  its  primary  ob- 
jective. 

If  I  may  be  permitted  a  pun,  even 
on  so  serious  and  important  a  subject, 
whereas  the  highwaymen  of  old  plund- 
ered the  rich  and  helped  the  poor, 
according  to  tradition,  the  highwayman 
model  1955  would  for  the  alleged  con- 
venience of  the  automobile  owners 
take  from  the  poor  the  trees  and  flowers 
and  air  spaces  and  amenities  promised 
them. 

Respectfully  yours, 
U.S.  GRANT  3rd 
President,  APCA 


PLANNING  CITATION  FOR  HARLEAN  JAMES 

(Continued  from  page  15) 

sible  for  the  development  of  our  might  again  live  in  California  and 
finest  American  traditions  and  in-  participate  personally  in  the  In- 
stitutions." In  the  citation  the  stitute's  efforts  to  advance  the  wel- 
wish  was  expressed  that  Miss  James  fare  of  the  State  of  California. 
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MEETINGS 

A  two  weeks  in-service  college 
training  program  for  state  park 
superintendents  began  in  February 
at  the  University  of  Tennessee. 
Arising  out  of  a  desire  expressed 
for  such  a  program  by  the  Asso- 
ciation of  Southeastern  State  Park 
Directors,  steps  were  taken  to 
locate  the  course  at  Knoxville  on  an 
annual  basis.  Those  who  attended 
were  quartered  30  miles  away  at 
Cove  Lake  State  Park  to  keep 
costs  at  a  minimum.  Subjects  in  the 
curriculum  included  agricultural  en- 
gineering, landscape  planting,  for- 
estry, agronomy,  swimming  pools 
and  beach  management,  public  re- 
Iations,accounting,  office  procedures, 
public  administration,  and  other 
related  areas. 

A  workshop  on  interpretive  pro- 
grams sponsored  by  the  Inter- 
pretive Committee  of  the  National 
Conference  on  State  Parks,  the 
American  Institute  of  Park  Execu- 
tives, the  Indiana  Division  of  State 
Parks,  Lands  and  Waters,  and 
Indiana  University  was  held  at 
Bradford  Woods,  Martinsville,  In- 
diana from  January  31  to  February 
2.  Over  60  persons  participated 
including  state  and  municipal  park 
naturalists,  museum  officials,  park 
executives,  university  and  high 
school  teachers,  conservationists, 


university  students,  and  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  National  Park 
Service.  Everyone  who  attended  the 
workshop  was  enthusiastic  in  having 
the  opportunity  to  exchange  ideas 
on  many  subjects.  It  was  generally 
concluded  that  the  session  was  very 
worthwhile,  that  the  facilities  at 
Bradford  Woods  are  ideal  for  train- 
ing conferences,  and  that  this  type 
of  workshop  should  be  an  annual 
activity. 

Bradford  Woods  is  an  area  of 
2,300  acres  situated  in  woodland 
hills  and  was  a  gift  from  John 
Bradford,  descendant  of  a  pioneer 
Indiana  family.  It  is  being  de- 
veloped by  Indiana  University  and 
the  James  Whitcomb  Riley  Memor- 
ial Association  as  an  outdoor  edu- 
cation and  recreation  center. 

The  National  Watershed  Co- 
gress  held  its  first  meeting  December 
6  and  7,  1954  in  Washington,  D.  C. 
Sponsored  by  25  national  organiza- 
tions, it  was  attended  primarily  by 
persons  representing  local  and  na- 
tional organizations  who  desired  to 
work  for  progress  of  a  small  water- 
sheds program.  Persons  from  many 
Federal  agencies  were  represented, 
but  those  representatives  partici- 
pated only  when  called  upon.  Sub- 
jects discussed  included  elements  of 
a  sound  national  land  and  water 
policy,  development  of  adequate 
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state  agencies,  and  state  and  local 
cost-sharing  in  watershed  protection 
and  development.  No  resolutions 
were  adopted. 

NEW  PUBLICATIONS 
The  Campground  Guide  for  tent 
and  trailer  tourists  is  published  by 
Campgrounds  Unlimited,  Blue  Rap- 
ids, Kansas.  This  is  another  edition 
of  the  twice  previously  issued  $1 
guide  by  the  same  name  which  con- 
tains 100  pages  of  campground  lo- 
cations in  the  United  States,  Can- 
ada, and  Alaska.  Each  campground 
is  briefly  described  by  highway 
number  and  nearest  town,  number 
of  tent  or  trailer  sites  (if  known), 
and  available  recreation  oppor- 
tunities. An  up-to-date  listing  of 
information  on  state  park  camp- 
sites is  included  in  the  booklet  as 
well  as  information  on  the  national 
forests,  areas  administered  by  the 
National  Park  Service,  and  Corps 
of  Engineers'  campsites.  It  is  illus- 
trated with  occasional  pictures  of 
camping  situations  and  preceded 
with  a  "Foreword"  helpful  to  those 
new  at  camping. 

Numbers  two  and  three  in  the 
Natural  History  Handbook  series  of 
the  National  Park  Service  have 
recently  been  issued.  These  are 
entitled  Badlands  National  Monu- 
ment, (South  Dakota)  and  Rocky 
Mountain  National  Park,  (Colorado). 
Each  describes  the  geologic  origin, 
varieties  of  wildlife  and  vegetation, 
and  examples  of  trips  to  take  and 
places  to  stop  and  enjoy  the  scenery. 
Booklets  in  the  series  contain  ac- 
curate maps  showing  a  large  number 
of  major  features  and  are  illustrated 
with  diagrams  and  numerous 
large  pictures  of  the  landscape 


and  characteristic  living  things. 
Survey  of  Group  Camping  Needs 
in  Central  Washington  is  the  title  of 
a  96-page  report  issued  in  1954  by 
the  School  of  Physical  Education, 
Recreation  and  Athletics,  State 
College  of  Washington,  Pullman, 
Washington.  This  survey,  which 
was  conducted  under  a  contract 
with  the  National  Park  Service,  is  a 
pilot  study  on  group  camping  for 
use  in  the  basin-wide  study  of  the 
Columbia  River  Basin.  The  area  of 
the  survey  covered  five  counties 
and  was  selected  for  this  study  be- 
cause of  the  rapid  increase  in  popu- 
lation and  the  dearth  of  camp 
facilities.  Data  for  the  survey  were 
obtained  through  personal  inter- 
views and  questionnaires.  The  study 
included  an  inventory  of  existing 
group  camps  serving  the  survey 
area,  a  discussion  of  camping  pro- 
grams, a  survey  of  individual  camp- 
ers, a  discussion  of  school  camping, 
a  listing  of  potential  group  campsites, 
proposed  standards  for  group  camps 
and  an  analysis  of  group  camping 
needs  of  the  people  living  in  the 
survey  area.  Of  particular  interest 
to  those  planning  group  camp 
facilities,  including  state  and  county 
park  authorities,  is  the  proposed 
group  camp  standards  in  relation 
to  population.  On  the  basis  of  a 
capacity  of  100  campers  for  eight 
weeks,  the  proposed  standard  for 
summer  use  for  a  community  unit 
of  10,000  is  0.8  resident  camp,  1 
overnight  camp  and  0.5  day  camp. 
For  non-summer  use,  there  should 
be  0.5  resident  camp  and  1  overnight 
camp.  In  addition,  for  each  county, 
a  two-week  camp  period  is  needed 
during  the  summer  for  the  4-H 
program.  Inquiries  concerning  this 
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publication  should  be  directed  to 
the  State  College  of  Washington. 

ARTICLES 

"The  Intangible  Values  in  Na- 
ture Protection"  by  Sigurd  F. 
Olson,  which  appeared  as  the  edi- 
torial in  the  January  1955  issue  of 
Recreation,  presented  clearly  the 
values  of  open  and  quiet  spaces  in 
the  present  day  pace  of  living. 
Tranquility  and  beauty  are  quali- 
ties found  in  large  wild  areas  like 
some  national  parks,  national  forests, 
and  many  state  parks.  These  qual- 
ities are  valuable  and  should  be 
considered  and  weighed  against  the 
demands  for  exploitation  and  de- 
velopment. It  is  the  author's  hope 
that  such  areas  can  be  protected 
through  vigilance  so  that  future 
generations  of  Americans  can  renew 
their  associations  with  unspoiled 
nature. 

A  series  of  three  articles  by  Mario 
Seta  of  the  Division  of  State  Parks 
in  Tennessee  entitled  "Aesthetics  in 
Park  Design,"  "Why  We  Plan  in 
Parks,"  and  "Maintenance  of  Park 
Facilities"  have  appeared  in  the 
January,  February,  and  March 
issues  of  Parks  and  Recreation.  The 
series  is  based  on  a  talk  given  by 
the  author  at  the  Baltimore  con- 
ference of  the  American  Institute  of 
Park  Executives  entitled  "Park 
Planning  for  Ease  of  Maintenance 
as  Well  as  Aesthetic  Value." 

"Youth  Camping  in  the  Pikes 
Peak  Region"  appeared  in  the 
January  issue  of  Parks  and  Recrea- 
tion. It  describes  the  efforts  of 
people  in  one  community  to  obtain 
a  camping  site  for  both  transient 
and  local  youth  groups.  The  City 
of  Colorado  Springs  stands  the 


maintenance  expense,  but  the  group 
using  the  facilities  makes  restitution 
if  any  damage  is  done.  It  is  an- 
ticipated that  it  will  be  used  by 
several  thousand  Boy  Scouts  each 
year  on  their  way  to  or  from  the 
Explorer  Camp  at  Philmont,  New 
Mexico. 

Michigan  Conservation  published 
an  article  on  "Ethics  in  the  Out-of- 
Doors"  in  its  January- February 
issue.  Following  the  theme  in  so 
many  recent  articles  urging  better 
outdoor  manners,  the  article  men- 
tions especially  the  habit  of  dis- 
carding household  rubbish  along 
roadsides  and  the  debris  which 
remains  after  ice  fishermen  have 
discarded  their  huts  and  trash.  A 
Boy  Scout  troop  in  northern  Mich- 
igan initiated  a  one-day  clean-up  of 
one  trout  stream  and  netted  a  large 
amount  of  trash.  It  is  hoped  this 
troop  will  repeat  this  as  an  annual 
project.  The  article  concluded  by 
stressing  the  importance  of  schools 
helping  children  to  appreciate  na- 
tural beauty  and  thereby  assuring  a 
more  unspoiled  out-of-doors  in  the 
future. 

NEWS    FROM   THE   STATES 

Alabama.  The  1953  Legislature 
made  several  appropriations  for 
the  purpose  of  marking  historical 
sites  and  directed  that  this  project 
be  undertaken  by  the  Division  of 
State  Parks.  Four  sites  were  de- 
signated, and  markers  have  now 
been  placed  at  two  of  them.  They 
are  the  burial  place  of  the  first 
Governor,  the  Hon.  William  Wyatt 
Bibb,  near  Coosada,  and  the  home- 
site  of  former  U.  S.  Senator  John 
HoIIis  Bankhead,  "Father  of  Fed- 
eral Aid  to  good  roads."  The 
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Division  is  now  working  to  obtain 
deeds  or  surface  rights  to  small 
areas  of  land  at  St.  Stephens,  the 
first  capital  of  Alabama,  and  Ft. 
Mims,  site  of  an  Indian  massacre. 
These  deeds  or  rights  must  be 
obtained  before  markers  can  be 
placed.  Two  additional  areas  al- 
ready marked  are  also  of  great 
historical  significance  to  Alabama 
and  the  Nation,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  funds  for  the  restoration  of 
Fort  Toulouse  and  Horseshoe  Bend, 
as  well  as  Fort  Mims,  may  be  avail- 
able in  the  future. 

California.  In  "State  Park  Notes" 
of  the  last  issue  of  Planning  and 
Civic  Comment,  mention  was  made 
of  oil  royalties  which  have  been 
returned  to  the  State  from  the 
Federal  Government,  $64,000,000 
of  which  would  become  available 
to  the  Division  of  Beaches  and 
Parks  under  a  1943  law.  Since  the 
Legislature  must  appropriate  these 
funds  annually,  the  Division  of 
Beaches  and  Parks  has  prepared 
for  its  benefit  an  outline  of  projects 
which  are  necessary  to  provide  the 
needed  parks  and  recreation  for  the 
State's  increasing  population.  This 
publication  is  entitled  California 
State  Park  System  Five  Year  Pro- 
gram, July  1,  1955  to  June  30,  1960. 
It  includes  pictures  of  park  areas, 
and  such  projects  as  acquisition  of 
new  beaches,  new  inland  parks,  and 
additions  to  existing  beaches  and 
parks.  The  acquisition  would  in- 
volve an  expenditure  of  $26,759,000 
in  five  years  over  and  above  ac- 
quisition funds  obtained  from  the 
$15,000,000  appropriation  in  1945. 
Development  of  about  one-third 
more  camping  and  picnicking  units 
than  now  exist,  acquisition  and 


maintenance  of  300  roadside  rests 
along  the  highways  of  the  State, 
and  construction  of  1200  additional 
miles  of  the  California  Riding  and 
Hiking  Trail  System  are  proposed. 
These  developments  would  total 
over  $15,000,000  during  the  five 
years.  Maintenance  and  operation 
for  this  period  would  total 
$17,403,715  for  existing  areas  and 
more  than  $5,000,000  for  new  areas. 
The  proposal  to  provide  more 
adequate  highway  facilities  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  northern  redwood 
groves  was  answered  by  the  sug- 
gestion that  several  million  dollars 
over  and  above  the  $64,000,000 
listed  in  the  Five- Year  program  be 
allocated  from  the  oil  royalty  fund. 
This  amount  could  be  used  to  build 
a  through  route  for  fast  traffic 
around  the  redwood  groves  and 
maintain  the  existing  route  as  a 
parkway. 

A  listing  of  all  personnel  in  the 
Division  of  Beaches  and  Parks  was 
given  in  the  January  issue  of  their 
quarterly  publication  of  News  and 
Views.  In  the  past  twenty  years, 
the  number  of  employees  has  in- 
creased from  48  to  415. 

The  dedication  of  Pueblo  de 
Los  Angeles  State  Historical  Monu- 
ment was  made  on  September  7  by 
Chairman  Joseph  R.  Knowland  of 
the  California  State  Park  Com- 
mission. The  date  was  the  173rd 
anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the 
City.  Mr.  Knowland  said  that  the 
plaza,  which  was  dedicated  as  a 
perpetual  park,  will  preserve  for  the 
future  "the  Mexican  and  Spanish 
atmosphere  of  old." 

Colorado.  A  statement  entitled 
"Colorado  Needs  State  Parks"  has 
been  prepared  by  the  Advisory 
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Council  to  the  Colorado  State  Park 
Board  and  is  being  distributed  to 
organizations  and  persons  in  Colo- 
rado who  are  interested  in  estab- 
lishing state  parks.  An  act  of  1937 
by  the  Colorado  Legislature  created 
a  State  Park  Board  with  the  same 
membership  as  the  State  Board  of 
Land  Commissioners  and  authorized 
the  Park  Board  to  appoint  councils 
to  advise  it.  The  Park  Board  has 
been  inactive,  but  it  has  appointed 
an  Advisory  Council.  Colorado  does 
not  possess  any  state  parks.  The 
Council  has  been  active  in  develop- 
ing interest  in  the  State  toward  the 
eventual  establishment  of  a  system 
and  toward  activation  of  the  Board 
through  the  appropriation  of  funds. 
Chairman  of  the  Council  is  Pro- 
fessor J.  V.  K.  Wagar,  Head,  De- 
partment of  Forest  Recreation  and 
Wildlife  Conservation,  Colorado  Ag- 
ricultural and  Mechanical  College, 
Fort  Collins,  Colorado. 

Georgia.  Roy  Chalker  has  been 
appointed  to  succeed  A.  N.  Moye 
as  Director  of  the  Department  of 
State  Parks.  Mr.  Moye  served  for 
six  years  in  the  position  and  acted 
as  host  to  the  National  Conference 
on  State  Parks  at  the  1953  meeting 
in  Georgia.  Mr.  Moye  returns  to 
private  life  at  Redbone  Farms, 
Lamar  County,  Georgia. 

Indiana.  Plans  which  began  as 
long  ago  as  1945  to  construct  an 
earth-filled  dam  in  Versailles  State 
Park  are  finally  being  realized.  The 
dam  on  Laughery  Creek,  which  will 
cause  the  formation  of  a  270-acre 
lake,  was  not  begun  until  recently 
because  of  the  delay  caused  in 
obtaining  clear  title  to  the  land. 
The  lake  will  increase  the  value  of 
the  park  recreationally  and  will 


provide  a  source  of  water  for  the 
Town  of  Versailles  and  other  com- 
munities. 

Kenneth  Cougill,  Director  of  In- 
diana State  Parks  was  one  of  three 
recipients  of  a  plaque  for  outstand- 
ing service  to  the  park  and  rec- 
reation profession,  awarded  at  the 
Ninth  Annual  Conference  of  the 
Great  Lakes  Park  Training  In- 
stitute at  Pokagon,  Indiana. 

Kansas.  Two  more  lakes  to  add 
to  the  state  lake  program  have  been 
authorized  recently  by  the  Kansas 
Forestry,  Fish  and  Game  Com- 
mission. The  lakes  will  be  con- 
structed in  Osage  and  Wilson  Coun- 
ties. Picnic  fireplaces,  tables,  camp- 
ing areas  and  sanitary  units  will  be 
installed  at  these  two  lakes,  as  well 
as  the  ten  lakes  which  have  been 
constructed  in  the  past  two  years. 
Other  sites  for  possible  lakes  in 
several  other  counties  are  being 
investigated  and  may  soon  be 
authorized  since  adequate  funds  are 
on  hand.  Repairs  and  maintenance 
of  old  installations  will  also  continue 
until  all  the  state  lakes  have  been 
improved  in  accordance  with  recent 
directives  of  the  Commission. 

Louisiana.  The  State  Parks  and 
Recreation  Commission  has  issued 
a  new  folder  on  Louisiana  State 
Parks,  with  a  good  state  park  map 
and  full  descriptions  of  the  various 
areas  including  an  account  of  all 
facilities  and  costs. 

Maine.  For  the  first  time,  hunt- 
ing was  permitted  in  Baxter  State 
Park  last  autumn.  The  part  of  the 
park  affected  was  that  which  was 
recently  added  through  a  16,000- 
acre  purchase.  The  change  in  the 
long  standing  ban  on  hunting  was 
made  as  a  result  of  the  objections  of 
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many  of  the  natives  who  made  their 
living  from  sportsmen  and  hunters. 
The  future  policy  in  regard  to 
hunting  in  the  park  other  years  will 
be  up  to  the  Governor  or  the  Legis- 
lature. 

Michigan.  Three  natural  area 
tracts  have  been  designated  in 
Michigan  state  parks  by  the  De- 
partment of  Conservation  during 
the  past  year.  The  action  was 
recommended  by  the  Michigan  Na- 
tural Areas  Council,  an  organization 
dedicated  to  the  preservation  of  all 
types  of  native  plant  and  animal 
communities.  The  tracts  are  lo- 
cated in  Porcupine  Mountains  State 
Park,  Tahquamennon  Falls  State 
Park,  and  Highland  Recreation 
Area  and  resulted  from  extensive 
surveys  to  ascertain  their  unusual 
natural  features.  A  natural  area 
tract  had  been  established  previously 
at  Wilderness  State  Park. 

The  Natural  Area  Council,  with 
headquarters  at  101  Conservation 
Building,  Michigan  State  College, 
East  Lansing,  invites  new  members 
whose  interest  and  support  will 
help  to  make  Michigan  a  more 
beautiful  land.  The  Council  has  as 
its  goal  the  preservation  of  areas 
with  outstanding  scenic  beauty  or 
scientific  values. 

Two  bills  have  been  introduced  in 
the  Michigan  Legislature  one  of 
which  provides  for  the  protection 
and  conservation  of  the  natural 
resources  of  the  State  and  develop 
facilities  for  outdoor  recreation;  the 
other  authorizes  the  acquisition  of 
Van  Riper  Park  in  Marquette 
county  as  a  State  Park. 

Missouri.  Big  Oak  Tree  State 
Park  lately  lost  its  most  reowned 
attraction  when  the  largest  Bur  Oak 


in  the  United  States  was  toppled  to 
make  room  for  surrounding  trees. 
The  tree  had  grown  to  a  diameter 
of  21  feet,  4  inches  and  a  height  of 
143  feet  before  it  died  in  the  summer 
of  1952.  Another  Bur  Oak  in  the 
same  vicinity  measuring  17  feet, 
6  inches  has  been  nominated  to  take 
the  place  of  the  fallen  champion. 
The  tree  was  cut  by  a  trained  log- 
ging crew  and  the  occasion  was  wit- 
nessed by  a  large  crowd  whose  feet 
were  lifted  from  the  ground  when 
the  giant  crashed  to  earth.  The 
stump  and  12-foot  butt  section  of 
the  log  are  to  be  preserved  under  a 
shelter  to  show  the  size  and  growth 
rings  of  the  334-year  old  tree.  The 
park  in  New  Madrid  County  con- 
sists of  1,007  acres  in  the  heart  of 
which  are  80  acres  of  virgin  bottom- 
land hardwoods.  A  number  of 
outstanding  trees  of  various  species 
remain,  including  the  largest  re- 
corded Shagbark  Hickory. 

New  Mexico.  "Growing  with  New 
Mexico"  is  a  new  publication  which 
is  the  story  of  three  departments, 
State  Park,  State  Game  and  Fish 
and  State  Highway  Departments. 
In  1954  New  Mexico  had  781,000 
visitors  to  the  six  State  Parks  which 
contain  5,040  acres.  The  booklet  is 
well  illustrated  and  contains  an 
over-all  description  of  the  individual 
areas. 

New  York.  Dome  Gas  and  Oil 
Corporation  of  New  York  City,  a 
Delaware  corporation,  recently 
sought  permission  to  drill  for  oil  near 
Panther  Mountain  in  the  Town  of 
Shandaken,  Ulster  County,  but  the 
Conservation  Department  stated 
that  it  had  no  authority  to  grant  it. 
The  Attorney  General  gave  the 
opinion  that  the  Conservation  De- 
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partment  could  not  grant  explora- 
tion rights  to  the  corporation  seek- 
ing to  drill  in  Catskill  Park  since 
the  State  Constitution  provides 
that  the  forest  preserve  shall  be 
"forever  wild."  A  somewhat  similar 
instance  occurred  in  1934  when  a 
private  firm  was  denied  permission 
to  dig  for  gold  in  Adirondack  Park, 
also  part  of  the  preserve. 

An  additional  three-mile  portion 
of  the  Sunken  Meadow  State  Park- 
way on  Long  Island  was  recently 
completed  and  opened.  A  five-mile 
section  remains  to  be  constructed 
from  the  Jericho  Turnpike  to  Sun- 
ken Meadow  State  Park  and  is 
scheduled  to  be  opened  in  1956. 
Since  there  are  no  other  state  parks 
on  the  fifty  miles  of  north  shore  on 
Long  Island  Sound,  and  since  the 
cost  of  land  for  parkway  access  and 
purchase  of  land  for  a  new  park  is 
prohibitive,  Sunken  Meadow  State 
Park  is  being  enlarged  to  meet 
future  increased  demands.  Long 
Island  State  Park  Commission  will 
acquire  more  acreage  to  extend  the 
beach  at  Sunken  Meadow  to  a 
total  of  two  miles,  and  will  make 
provision  for  parking  and  picnicking 
on  high  ground,  as  well  as  for  other 
improvements.  It  is  anticipated 
that  this  park  will  soon  be  second  in 
year-round  usage  to  Jones  Beach 
State  Park. 

Ohio.  Crane  Creek  Beach,  a 
public  beach  extending  1,000  feet 
along  Lake  Erie,  will  be  opened  for 
use  this  spring.  A  new  road  to  the 
new  state  park  area  extends  through 
a  marsh  to  the  spacious  parking  lots. 
These  developments  were  com- 
pleted last  fall  while  other  beach 
facilities  will  be  completed  by  the 
time  of  the  spring  opening. 


The  proposal  by  the  Hamilton 
County  Park  District  to  obtain 
funds  for  park  maintenance  and 
expansion  through  a  one-tenth  mill 
levy  was  once  again  defeated  at  the 
polls  last  November.  A  similar 
proposal  was  defeated  in  1953  when 
it  failed  to  poll  the  55  percent 
majority  of  votes  cast.  A  reduction 
of  expenditures  in  all  departments 
is  now  under  way  in  order  that  the 
District  may  stay  within  the  budget 
for  the  coming  year.  County  Park 
News,  formerly  published  by  the 
District  semi-monthly,  is  now  to  be 
published  on  a  monthly  basis. 

The  first  step  in  the  establishment 
of  a  new  state  park  was  accomplished 
recently  with  the  acquisition  by  the 
Division  of  Parks  of  a  500  acre  tract 
in  the  Portage  Lakes  area  in  Sum- 
mit County. 

V.  W.  Flickinger,  chief  of  the 
Division  of  Parks,  announced  that 
the  Division  had  purchased  what 
was  known  as  the  Frank  H.  Mason 
farm  on  Rex  and  Turkeyfoot  lakes. 
The  acquired  area  includes  112 
acres  in  the  lake,  6,500  feet  of 
shoreline  on  Rex  and  Turkeyfoot, 
40  acres  of  woods  and  a  swampland 
of  37  acres. 

Plans  and  development  of  the 
area  will  proceed  as  soon  as  funds 
are  made  available  by  the  incoming 
legislature.  The  purchase  price  for 
the  land  acquisition  was  $275,000. 

Oklahoma.  A  new  marina  for 
pleasure  boats  of  all  sizes  is  now 
available  at  Sequoyah  State  Park 
on  the  Fort  Gibson  Reservoir. 
Leased  by  the  State  to  a  conces- 
sioner, Sequoyah  Marina,  Inc.,  the 
$85,000  development  will  be  cen- 
tered around  a  boatmen's  clubhouse 
costing  about  $30,000.  Present  de- 
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velopments  include  floating  docks 
with  covered  stalls,  which  boat 
owners  enter  through  trap  doors,  and 
mooring  for  a  large  number  and 
variety  of  boats.  After  construction 
is  completed,  maintenance  service 
for  boats  can  be  arranged  for  at  a 
service  building  which  is  connected 
to  the  water  by  a  railroad  track 
over  which  the  boats  needing  repair 
may  be  carried. 

South  Carolina.  The  construction 
and  permanent  improvements  pro- 
gram underway  at  South  Carolina's 
state  parks  is  being  financed  by  a 
self-liquidating  bond  issue  author- 
ized by  the  1954  Legislature.  Rang- 
ing from  parking  areas  to  picnic 
shelters  and  from  community  build- 
ings to  family  cabins,  the  program 
is  designed  to  better  serve  the  in- 
creasing numbers  of  people  who  are 
using  South  Carolina's  state  parks. 

This  is  the  first  large  scale  develop- 
ment program  for  state  parks  since 
the  late  1930's  when  the  primary 
state  park  system  was  developed 
in  South  Carolina  through  the  use 
of  CCC  funds  and  personnel. 

State  Park  Director  C.  West 
Jacocks  pointed  out  that  attendance 
at  South  Carolina's  state  parks  has 
climbed  steadily  through  the  years, 
exceeding  three  million  visitors  each 
year  for  the  past  three  years.  This 
is  a  greater  visitor  load  than  reported 
by  any  other  southeastern  State,  and 
while  highly  complimentary  to  South 
Carolina's  state  park  system,  it 
places  a  strain  on  facilities  designed 
for  less  than  half  this  number.  The 
improvement  program  will  enable 
the  state  parks  to  more  adequately 
serve  the  increasing  number  of 
visitors  during  the  coming  year  and 
in  future  years,  said  Mr.  Jacocks. 


Development  plans  call  for  the 
addition  and  improvement  of  fa- 
cilities at  each  of  South  Carolina's 
twenty-two  state  parks. 

Tennessee.  As  an  example  of  the 
popularity  of  summer  cabins  in  the 
state  parks,  reservations  for  the  17 
cabins  at  Cumberland  Mountain 
State  Park  were  filled  the  first  day 
applications  were  handled.  Cabin 
applications  were  accepted  only  if 
they  were  postmarked  January  1, 
1955  and  if  a  deposit  fee  check  of 
$10.00  was  enclosed.  Letters  were 
selected  at  random  from  a  large 
basket  and  the  cabins  were  com- 
pletely scheduled  with  two-week 
reservations  by  the  end  of  the  same 
day. 

Seven  state  park  areas  were 
opened  last  autumn  as  managed 
hunt  areas  under  supervision  of  the 
State  Game  and  Fish  Commission. 
Legal  game  included  both  buck  and 
doe  deer,  as  well  as  ten  other  species 
of  game.  Each  hunter  was  assigned 
a  specific  hunting  station  and  was 
checked  in  and  out  of  that  station 
by  the  Commission  personnel. 

Texas.  In  January,  the  Texas 
State  Parks  Board  unanimously 
adopted  a  resolution  authorizing 
the  issuance  of  revenue  bonds  for 
constructing  visitor  accommoda- 
tions. Palo  Duro  Canyon  State 
Park  was  first  financed  in  this 
manner  in  1947.  Since  then,  Okla- 
homa has  used  revenue  bonds  to 
finance  the  construction  of  visitor 
accommodations,  and  this  method 
has  proven  very  successful  assuring 
funds  both  for  park  improvements 
and  for  retiring  the  bonds.  The 
Board  voted  up  to  $25,000,000,  but 
at  this  time  it  planned  not  to  use 
more  than  $3,000,000  to  $5,000,000 
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until  the  projects  now  contemplated 
prove  feasible  and  profitable.  Care- 
ful planning  and  close  inspection  of 
the  Oklahoma  situation  preceded 
the  Board's  decision.  The  group 
planning  to  buy  the  bonds  have 
agreed  to  the  feasibility  and  the 
next  step  is  to  obtain  a  confirmation 
of  validity  by  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Texas.  The  first  three  sites  an- 
ticipated for  development  of  visitor 
accommodations  under  bond  issue 
are  at  Inks  Lake  in  the  Highland 
Lakes  of  Texas,  a  site  on  Lake 
Texoma  near  Denison,  and  one  at 
Knights  Bluff  in  Atlanta  State 
Park  on  Texarkana  Reservoir. 

A  proposal  to  establish  a  state 
park  in  the  unique  Monahans  Sand 
Hills  has  recently  progressed  toward 
actuality.  Negotiations  are  being 
made  with  the  Sealy-Smith  Foun- 
dation of  Galveston  to  obtain  the 
land,  and  it  is  anticipated  five  and 
one-half  sections  will  be  leased  and 
one-half  section  be  purchased  from 
the  Foundation.  The  area,  which  is 
of  special  interest  to  plant  and 
animal  scientists,  consists  of  shifting 
sand  hills  and  appears  to  be  arid 
though  it  overlays  large  supplies  of 
moisture  that  support  much  vege- 
tation. Plans  for  utilizing  the  park 
include  construction  of  drives  to 
the  principal  scenic  areas,  an  ad- 
ministrative headquarters  and  mu- 
seum, picnic  areas,  and  other  fa- 
cilities. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Texas 
State  Parks  Board  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  August  31,  1954  records 
increases  of  eight  percent  in  attend- 
ance, four  and  one-half  percent  in 
total  receipts,  and  eight  percent  in 
operating  profits.  Approximately 


3,000  acres  of  desirable  park  sites 
on  newly  created  major  reservoirs 
were  acquired  during  the  fiscal  year. 

Wisconsin.  The  opening  of  a  new 
camp  in  northwestern  Wisconsin  by 
the  National  Audubon  Society  was 
announced  recently.  The  camp, 
located  near  Sarona  on  Devil's 
Lake,  was  donated  to  the  Society 
by  Miss  Frances  E.  Andrews  of 
Minneapolis.  Five  two-week  camp 
sessions  emphasizing  conservation 
education  will  begin  June  26  and 
will  be  open  to  teachers,  principals, 
superintendents,  youth  group  lead- 
ers, or  other  interested  persons  over 
eighteen  years  of  age.  The  camp 
which  will  be  similar  to  the  pre- 
viously established  ones  in  Maine, 
Connecticut,  and  California  is  ex- 
pected to  be  a  powerful  force 
throughout  the  midwest  in  the 
promotion  of  conservation  education. 

In  an  important  ruling,  the  U.  S. 
Court  of  Appeals  in  St.  Louis  re- 
cently decided  against  the  Name- 
kagon  Hydro  Company  and  in 
favor  of  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission, upholding  the  Commis- 
sion's denial  of  the  Company's  ap- 
plication to  build  a  dam  and  power- 
house on  the  Namekagon  River. 
The  court  mentioned  in  its  ruling 
against  the  company  that  recreation 
was  one  of  the  important  considera- 
tions in  passing  on  applications  for 
power  projects.  Recreation  values 
which  give  the  river  a  national 
reputation,  and  which  would  dis- 
appear if  the  dam  were  built  and 
the  lower  22  miles  were  flooded,  are 
safe  canoeing,  small  mouth  bass 
fishing,  and  the  opportunities  for 
taking  an  inspiring  float  trip. 
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The  annual  meeting  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  National  Con- 
ference on  State  Parks  was  held  on 
February  3d  in  Washington,  D.  C. 
Present  were:  Tom  Wallace,  Chair- 
man of  the  Board ;  Charles  DeTurk, 
President;  William  W.  Wells,  Vice- 
President;  Harlean  James,  Execu- 
tive Secretary;  Horace  M.  Albright, 
Kenneth  R.  Cougill,  Harold  J. 
Dyer,  Arthur  C.  Elmer,  James  F. 
Evans,  Joseph  F.  Kaylor,  Frank  D. 
Quinn,  Ben  H.  Thompson,  Conrad 
L.  Wirth,  Dora  A.  Padgett. 

Resolutions  were  adopted  to  con- 
gratulate the  U.  S.  Forest  Service 
on  its  50th  Anniversary;  to  petition 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
approve  the  action  of  the  U.  S. 
Forest  Service  in  refusing  permission 
for  strip  mining  in  Cumberland 
Forest,  Ky.;  to  support  of  the 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  to  assure 
preservation  of  Rock  Creek  Park  to 
prevent  expressways  from  travers- 
ing the  park  lengthwise;  to  oppose 


the  invasion  of  Dinosaur  National 
Monument  by  dams  proposed  in 
legislation  now  before  Congress; 
to  commend  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  for  his  statesmanlike  course 
with  regard  to  the  ski  lift  in  Mount 
Rainier  National  Park. 

At  lunch,  the  Board  had  as  guests 
Thomas  J.  Allen,  Assistant  Director 
of  the  National  Park  Service;  Sid- 
ney Kennedy,  Chief,  State  Co- 
operation Branch  of  the  National 
Park  Service;  Herbert  Evison,  Chief 
of  Information,  National  Park  Ser- 
vice and  Evan  Haynes,  National 
Park  Service.  Perry  Merrill,  State 
Forester  of  Vermont,  where  the 
1955  Conference  is  to  be  held,  out- 
lined preliminary  plans  for  the  Con- 
ference. Wayne  H.  Wilson,  State 
College,  Pa.,  represented  Dr.  John 
Bracken,  who  was  unable  to  be 
present.  Richard  Pough,  Dept.  of 
Conservation  and  Ecology,  Museum 
of  Natural  History,  was  present  as  a 
guest  of  the  Board. 


Federation  Announces  World-Wide 
Community  Contest 


An  international  program  for 
community  service,  in  the  form  of  a 
Community  Achievement  Contest, 
was  announced  January  27,  by  the 
General  Federation  of  Women's 
Clubs. 

The  Honorable  Harold  E.  Stassen, 
Director,  Foreign  Operations  Ad- 
ministration, who  was  guest  of 
honor  at  a  luncheon  meeting  ex- 
pressed his  approval  of  the  inter- 
national aspect  of  the  contest  and 


his   interest   in   the   results   which 
may  be  obtained. 

Mrs.  Theodore  S.  Chapman,  Fed- 
eration president,  announced  that 
prizes  totaling  $60,000  had  been 
made  available  through  the  gen- 
erosity of  the  Sears-Roebuck  Foun- 
dation. Mr.  E.  J.  Condon,  director 
of  the  Foundation,  stated  its  con- 
viction that  women's  clubs  are  un- 
equalled as  a  rallying  point  around 
which  all  groups  in  a  community 
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may  unite  for  community  improve- 
ment. 

Mrs.  Chapman  stated  that  all  of 
the  15,000  clubs  included  in  the 
membership  of  the  Federation  may 
choose  their  own  projects  as  entries 
in  the  contest.  They  may  select  a 
slum  clearance  plan,  a  road  beauti- 
fication  project,  a  teen-age  rec- 
reation project,  better  library  fa- 
cilities, a  health  clinic.  The  contest 
literature  lists  dozens  of  suggestions, 
most  of  which  could  be  developed 
in  large  cities,  suburban  communi- 
ties or  in  small  towns. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history 
of  the  Federation,  the  contest  has 
been  opened  to  women's  clubs 
overseas,  included  in  the  inter- 
national membership  of  the  General 
Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  in 
48  countries.  Among  the  overseas 
clubs  eligible  to  compete  for  the 
special  prizes  set  up  for  the  inter- 
national clubs  are  such  well-es- 
tablished clubs  as  the  Union  of 
Intellectual  Women  of  the  Dode- 
canese of  Athens,  Greece,  and  the 
Woman's  Club  of  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
Brazil. 

For  the  purposes  of  the  contest, 
the  clubs  in  the  United  States  will  be 
divided  into  (a)  those  having  a 
membership  of  75  or  less;  (b)  those 
having  a  membership  in  excess  of 
75.  In  each  class,  the  national  prizes 
are  as  follows:  First  prize,  $5,000; 
second  prize,  $3,000;  third  prize, 
$2,000.  There  will  also  be  a  sweep- 
stakes prize  of  $5,000  to  be  awarded 


to  the  better  of  the  two  first  prize 
winners,  in  the  opinion  of  the  judges. 
There  will  also  be  prizes  for  every 
State,  Alaska  and  the  District  of 
Columbia  in  which  ten  or  more 
clubs  compete.  In  each  group  there 
will  be  a  first  prize  of  $200,  a  second 
prize  of  $100  and  in  addition  a  state 
sweepstakes  prize  for  the  better  of 
those  winning  first  prize  in  the  two 
groups. 

The  international  clubs  will  be 
offered  a  first  prize  of  $500,  a  second 
of  $300,  and  a  third  of  $200. 

Prizes  will  be  awarded  at  the 
1956  convention  of  the  Federation 
to  be  held  in  Kansas  City,  Missouri, 
in  May  of  that  year. 

Mrs.  Chapman  pointed  out  that 
emphasis  in  this  contest  is  on  co- 
operation and  participation  of  other 
groups  and  individuals  with  the 
clubs  who  initiate  the  community 
project.  The  experience  of  the 
Federation  in  previous  similar  pro- 
grams, and  that  of  other  organiza- 
tions which  work  for  better  com- 
munities, is  that  extensive  coopera- 
tion is  essential  to  any  effort  toward 
a  significant  community  achieve- 
ment. 

It  was  announced  that  Mrs. 
Ruth  B.  Gay  is  to  be  the  Contest 
Director  and  all  inquiries  concerning 
the  Community  Achievement  Con- 
test should  be  sent  to  her  at  the 
General  Federation  of  Women's 
Clubs,  1734  N  Street,  N.  W., 
Washington  6,  D.  C. 
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Baltimore  Area  planners  have  formed 
a  Chapter  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Planners  and  held  their  first  meeting  on 
January  21.  The  purposes  are:  To  con- 
fer on,  study  and  make  recommendations 
upon  general  and  local  planning  prob- 
lems, foster  cooperation  among  planners 
of  the  region  between  the  planning  pro- 
fession and  other  allied  professions  and 
to  encourage  youth  to  understand  and 
participate  in  regional  and  community 
planning  and  to  interest  and  assist 
them  in  entering  the  planning  pro- 
fession. 


The  Third  Australian  Planning  Con- 
gress was  held  in  Adelaide  last  summer 
with  over  100  delegates  gathered  from 
all  the  mainland  States  of  Australia. 
The  conference  proved  a  worthy  suc- 
cessor of  previous  Congresses  held  in 
Canberra  and  Melbourne.  The  theme 
was  the  past  and  present  development 
of  South  Australia  and  the  need  for 
planning.  The  Premier  of  South  Aus- 
tralia, Hon.  T.  Playford,  made  an- 
nouncement of  new  planning  legislation 
in  his  opening  address  of  the  Congress. 
Howrever,  the  bill  was  tabled  in  Par- 
liament sometime  later.  Interesting 
papers  by  outstanding  authorities  in 
Australia  were  given  at  the  Congress, 
dealing  mainly  with  the  establishment 
and  growth  of  Adelaide,  a  city  of  500,000 
population  expanding  at  a  rapid  rate. 
Papers  given  on  the  town  planning 
scheme  for  Melbourne  and  the  prepara- 
tion for  a  planning  scheme  for  Perth 
indicated  some  of  the  factors  which 
Adelaide  is  facing.  Professor  Gordon 
Stephenson,  now  acting  as  planning 
consultant  for  the  metropolitan  region 
of  Perth  and  Freemantle  in  Western 
Australia,  envisaged  an  area  which  is 
outstripping  the  great  developments  of 
the  eastern  part  of  Australia.  The  po- 
tentialities of  this  enormous  area  present 
a  fascinating  subject. 


On  February  16,  1955,  the  Potomac 
Chapter  of  the  National  Association  of 
Housing  and  Redevelopment  Officials 
heard  William  F.  Rafsky,  Housing 


Coordinator  of  the  City  of  Philadelphia, 
tell  about  the  accomplishments  of  the 
last  year  since  his  appointment  on 
December  12,  1952  by  Mayor  Clark. 
Mr.  Rafsky  has  already  served  two 
years  as  executive  secretary  to  the 
Mayor  and  was,  therefore,  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  administrative  set-up. 
The  effort  has  been  to  tie  together  into 
a  well  integrated  program  for  good 
housing,  good  neighborhoods  and  better 
planned  communities,  the  activities 
of  the  public  housing,  redevelopment, 
sanitary  code  enforcement,  urban  re- 
newal and  planning  agencies.  A  twenty- 
seven-year  program  is  emerging  which 
is  based  on  realistic  financing  and  which 
promises  to  place  Philadelphia  in  a 
position  of  leadership  if  the  program  is 
put  into  effect. 


News  that  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  has 
purchased  the  old  Ferry  House  in 
Croton-on-Hudspn  and  some  adjoining 
land  on  either  side  of  the  Albany  Post 
Road  raises  hopes  that  before  too  long  a 
large  section  of  the  former  Van  Cort- 
landt  estate  there  will  be  restored  to  its 
Dutch  colonial  appearance. 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  who  has  already 
given  us  the  Williamsburg,  Va.,  restora- 
tion, announced  plans  to  re-create  the 
atmosphere  of  the  by-gone  days  of  the 
Hudson  Valley  manor  lords  when  he 
bought  the  290-year-old  stone-and- 
timber  Van  Cortlandt  house  last  sum- 
mer. A  staff  of  architects  and  historical 
experts  is  now  at  work  drafting  blue- 
prints for  the  restoration  project.  The 
acquisition  of  the  Croton  river  ferry 
terminal  and  its  grounds  has  completed 
the  collection  of  land  required  for  the 
undertaking. 

In  purchasing  the  manor  Mr.  Rocke- 
feller had  saved  from  certain  destruction 
one  of  the  oldest  landmarks  in  this  part 
of  the  country.  His  master  plan  to 
develop  the  area  into  a  historical  monu- 
ment will,  in  a  sense,  bring  time  to  a 
standstill  in  a  tiny  corner  of  the  bustling, 
modern  Westchester. 

This  is  a  welcome  and  refreshing  idea 
in  an  age  when  the  present  and  the 
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future  become  merged  and  when  the 
past  is  too  often  forgotten.  Mr.  Rocke- 
feller again  deserves  thanks  for  his 
initiative. 


On  December  6,  1954,  the  Arkansas 
Supreme  Court  ruled  that  the  zoning 
ordinance  of  the  City  of  Searcy  was 
invalid.  The  decision  was  based  on  the 
fact  that  the  City  of  Searcy  had  not 
complied  with  the  provisions  of  the 
Act  of  1929.  The  provisions  of  the  Act, 
as  amended,  require  the  following  pro- 
cedure in  zoning:  That  the  city  council 
create  a  planning  commission;  that  the 
planning  commission  must  conduct  a 
comprehensive  study  of  current  condi- 
tions and  future  growth;  that  the  com- 
mission prepare  a  zone  plan;  that  the 
commission  adopt  the  plan  after  notice 
and  holding  of  a  public  hearing,  resolu- 
tion to  be  certified  to  the  city  council 
and  plan  filed  with  the  city  clerk.  It  is 
stated  that  the  council  may  amend, 
alter  or  reject  the  plan  or  it  may  im- 
plement the  plan  by  passing  the  zoning 
ordinance.  Here  as  in  other  parts  of  the 
United  States,  it  is  abundantly  clear 
that  a  zoning  ordinance  must  be  adopted 
in  conformity  with  state  law.  In  Ar- 
kansas, we  are  glad  to  note  that  the 
planning  commission  is  required  to  con- 
duct a  comprehensive  study  and  pre- 
pare a  zone  plan  which,  presumably 
would  be  based  on  a  comprehensive 
land-use  plan. 


Helm  Bruce,  Jr.,  speaking  before  the 
League  of  Women  Voters  of  Louisville, 
Ky.  on  December  8,  1954,  urged  his 
audience  to  become  interested  in  plan- 
ning. He  talked  about  the  rise  and  fall 
of  the  1930  Bartholomew  Plan  for 
Louisville  and  the  renaissance  of  interest 
in  it.  His  talk  was  a  plea  for  the  need  of 
protection  of  the  plan  by  some  strong 
organization  and  the  need  for  public 
interest  to  defend  it  against  special 
interests  and  pressure  groups.  Mr. 
Bruce  traced  the  history  of  the  plan  in 
Louisville,  its  high  and  low  spots.  He 
said  he  believed  the  "tragic  era"  seems 
to  have  come  to  a  close  for  during  1954 
the  Court  of  Appeals  has  not  reversed 
a  Planning  and  Zoning  Commission 
decision.  Apathy  toward  a  city  plan  on 


the  part  of  the  general  public  was  de- 
plored by  Mr.  Bruce  and  he  said  that 
"The  city  plan  must  have  some  vigilant 
body  representing  the  public's  interest, 
which  it  rarely  has  had  during  the 
hounding  by  special  interests."  He  told 
the  League  members  that  the  revised 
and  unified  zoning  plan,  subdivision 
regulations  and  Master  Plan  for  both 
city  and  county  would  soon  come  up 
for  adoption.  He  closed  with  the  query: 
"Will  the  revised  plan  become  only  a 
white-wash  proposition,  or  will  the 
public's  understanding  and  interest  be 
so  aroused  that  the  legislative  bodies 
will  accept  the  plans  as  presented,  and 
then  let  the  revisions  come  later  and 
gradually,  and  only  after  open  delibera- 
tion and  debate?" 

A  clarion  call  for  public  support  of 
planning  in  Louisville,  but  it  might 
apply  anywhere! 


Cbico  State  College,  at  Chico,  Califor- 
nia, has  conducted  5  field  schools  during 
the  past  ten  years  for  the  study  of 
biology  at  Eagle  Lake,  Lassen  County, 
Calif.  During  the  summer  of  1953,  a 
course  in  Conservation  of  Natural  Re- 
sources was  taught.  It  was  highly  suc- 
cessful and  it  is  planned  to  develop  it  as 
the  main  subject  in  the  summer  of  1955 
at  a  six-weeks  session.  Details  may  be 
secured  from:  Thomas  L.  Rodgers, 
Coordinator,  Eagle  Lake  Biological 
Field  School,  Chico  State  College,  Chico, 
Calif. 


Christopher  Tunnard,  Director  of 
Yale's  Graduate  Program  in  City  Plan- 
ning, reports  on  a  four-month  study  of 
Monroe,  a  rural  southern  Connecticut 
town,  in  the  throes  of  growing  pains 
which  threaten  its  rural  character  unless 
action  is  taken  soon.  Mr.  Tunnard 
states  that  the  main  idea  behind  the 
study  has  been  to  suggest  ways  by 
which  the  residents  may  preserve  the 
woodland  or  rural  aspect  of  their  town 
and  still  not  shut  out  the  growth  which 
is  inevitable  in  an  area  ringed  by  a 
heavy  concentration  of  population. 
The  Yale  study  does  not  present  a 
master  plan  but  is  only  designed  to 
serve  as  an  educational  device.  It 
showed  plentiful  evidences  that  power- 
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ful  forces  of  change  are  at  work  today 
in  Monroe.  The  need  for  town  planning 
to  provide  an  orderly  growth  and  to 
preserve  the  land  amenities  was  im- 
mediately apparent.  The  study  pro- 
duced the  following  facts,  typical  of 
scores  of  such  areas: 

1.  Through  rapid  growth  pressures, 
Monroe's   tax   rate   already   stands   at 
38  mills  and  may  go  higher  because  of 
new  school  needs. 

2.  The   town    has   one   main   traffic 
artery,     presently    nearing    a    vehicle 
volume  far  beyond  that  for  which  it  was 
built.   The  study  showed  average  daily 
traffic  over  State  Road  25  to  be  5,400 
cars.    The  arbitrary  figure  set  for  mul- 
tiple-lane expressways  is  6,000. 

3.  Monroe's  population  is  somewhat 
younger  than  surrounding  towns,  prob- 
ably  because   of  the   rapid    influx   of 
commuters  from  Bridgeport  and  else- 
where. 

4.  Between  200  and  250  new  homes 
have  been  built  in  the  town  since  1950 
when  the  total  number  of  dwelling  units, 
according  to  the  1950  census,  was  961. 
This  building  rate,  the  Yale  planners 
feel,  will  go  much  higher. 


The  fourth  Biennial  Wilderness  Con- 
ference, sponsored  by  the  Sierra  Club, 
was  held  March  18  and  19  at  the  Hotel 
Claremont  in  Berkeley.  Dr.  Harold  C. 
Bryant,  one-time  assistant  director  of 
the  National  Park  Service  and  former 
superintendent  of  Grand  Canyon  Na- 
tional Park,  was  chairman  of  the  Con- 
ference, assisted  by  Dr.  Harold  C. 
Bradley,  professor  emeritus  of  bio- 
chemistry, University  of  Wisconsin 
Medical  School.  The  conference  pro- 
vided an  opportunity,  like  its  pre- 
decessors, to  consider  the  preservation 
of  natural  areas  in  their  natural  state, 
to  meet  and  exchange  views,  discuss 
problems  and  propose  action.  The 
theme  chosen  was  "Building  a  Policy 
for  Wilderness."  Many  of  the  scientific 
and  spiritual  values  of  Wilderness  are 
not  yet  appreciated  by  the  public. 
Problems  are  increasingly  complex  and 
urgent  as  population  pressures  increase. 


its  preliminary  report  on  the  General 
Plan  for  Hartford.  The  significance  of 
this  report  lies  in  the  fact  that  its  pub- 
lication and  circulation  to  the  people 
of  Hartford  represents  the  first  step 
leading  to  adoption  of  the  first  truly 
comprehensive  plan  for  the  City.  After 
public  hearings  have  been  held  and  the 
general  plan  has  been  formally  adopted 
by  the  Commission  a  revised  report  will 
be  made  available  for  general  distribu- 
tion. It  is  hoped  that  these  things  may 
be  accomplished  in  the  summer  of  1955. 
Eric  A.  Grubb  is  executive  secretary  of 
the  Commission  on  the  City  Plan. 

There  have  been  several  plans  for 
Hartford  since  the  Planning  Commis- 
sion —  the  first  such  commission  in  the 
country  —  came  into  being  in  1907. 
Some  of  these  dealt  with  streets,  other 
with  recreation  and  some  were  schemes 
for  special  kinds  of  civic  improvements. 
Many  were  good  plans  and  accom- 
plished much,  but  their  usefulness  was 
limited  because  they  dealt  separately 
and  unrelatedly  with  the  various  physi- 
cal elements  which  go  together.  Hart- 
ford outgrew  these  earlier  plans.  The 
new  comprehensive  plan  brings  earlier 
plans  up  to  date  and  for  the  first  time 
ties  together  into  one  plan  all  of  the 
basic  physical  elements  which  will 
determine  the  kind  of  a  community 
Hartford  will  be.  The  plan  has  been 
prepared  by  the  Commission  on  the 
City  Plan.  The  presentation  of  this 
tentative  form  of  the  General  Plan  is 
primarily  for  the  education  of  the  public. 


The  Commission  on  the  City  Plan  of 
Hartford,  Conn.,  has  published  a  copy  of 


Vigorous  leadership  is  transforming 
110  acres  of  slums  on  Chicago's  south 
side  into  a  beautiful  college  campus. 
Instead  of  moving  away  from  the  prob- 
lem of  living  in  a  blighted  neighborhood, 
the  Illinois  Institute  of  Technology  de- 
cided to  stay  and  destroy  the  blight. 
It  has  demolished  207  slum  dwellings 
since  1948  in  an  area  bounded  by 
Michigan  Avenue,  30th  Street,  the 
New  York  Central  Railroad  and  35th 
Street.  New  buildings  have  been  erected 
to  take  the  place  of  tenements  at  the 
rate  of  about  one  and  one-third  a  year. 
The  goal  of  this  dynamic  program  is 
complete  redevelopment  with  55  new 
buildings  at  a  total  cost  of  $40,000,000. 
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The  job  has  proceeded  so  rapidly  that, 
with  the  help  of  the  City  of  Chicago  in 
relocating  families  and  providing  law 
enforcement,  89  acres  have  been  ac- 
quired of  the  1 10  acres  which  ultimately 
will  comprise  the  campus  area. 

Secretary  of  the  Interior  Douglas 
McKay  announced  today  that  a  com- 
mittee of  three  experts  on  historic 
American  furnishings,  recently  named 
to  assist  the  National  Park  Service  in 
restoring  and  refurnishing  the  first  floor 
of  Independence  Hall  in  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  held  their  first  meeting  in  the 
historic  edifice. 

Serving  on  the  advisory  committee 
for  the  Independence  Hall  Project  are 
Mrs.  Francis  B.  Crowninshield  of 
Marblehead,  Mass.,  who  has  on  numer- 
ous occasions  assisted  with  the  restora- 
tion and  refurnishing  of  a  number  of 
other  historic  structures  administered 
by  the  National  Park  Service;  Charles 
Nagel,  director  of  the  Brooklyn  Museum, 
Brooklyn,  New  York;  and  Charles  F. 
Montgomery,  director  of  the  Henry 
Francis  du  Pont  Winterthur  Museum, 
Winterthur,  Delaware. 

Approximately  $210,000  for  restoring 
and  refurnishing  the  first  floor  of  In- 
dependence Hall  was  raised  throughout 
the  Nation  by  the  General  Federation 
of  Women's  Clubs  as  part  of  their 
Americanism  Program  and  donated  to 
the  National  Park  Service  this  past 


summer. 


The  Sierra  Club  has  called  to  the 
attention  of  conservationists  all  over  the 
country  an  important  Federal  appellate 
court  decision  favoring  intangible  rec- 
reational values  over  commercial  de- 
velopments which  would  destroy  them. 

The  decision  appeared  to  strengthen 
conservationists'  efforts  to  protect  na- 
tionally outstanding  recreational  areas 
threatened  by  economic  development, 
such  as  Dinosaur  National  Monument, 
in  which  it  is  proposed  to  build  a  recla- 
mation dam. 

The  decision  was  handed  down  Oct. 
29,  1954  by  the  U.  S.  Court  of  Appeals 
in  St.  Louis  in  the  case  of  Namekagon 
Hydro  Co.  vs.  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission upholding  the  Commission's 
denial  of  the  company's  application  to 


build  a  dam  and  powerhouse  on  the 
Namekagon  River  in  Wisconsin. 

The  Court  said,  in  ruling  against  the 
company: 

"In  1935,  Section  10  (a)  of  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Act  was  amended  to  author- 
ize the  Federal  Power  Commission  to 
include  recreational  purposes  as  a  con- 
sideration in  passing  on  applications  for 
power  projects. 

"The  tourist  business  is  an  important 
activity  in  Wisconsin,  the  State  spend- 
ing almost  half  a  million  dollars  a  year 
to  advertise  and  publicize  its  resort  and 
recreational  areas. 

"These  advertisements  emphasize  the 
State's  thousands  of  lakes  and  miles  of 
fishing  streams.  However,  at  the  pre- 
sent time  there  are  only  770  miles  of 
free-flowing  rivers  within  the  State,  out 
of  a  total  of  10,000  miles  at  the  time 
Wisconsin  was  admitted  to  the  Union. 

"The  lower  22  miles  of  the  Nameka- 
gon are  one  of  those  free-flowing  rivers. 
This  section  is  a  beautiful  stretch  of 
shallow  water  with  comparatively  gentle 
rapids.  Canoeing  is  safe  for  children  and 
inexperienced  adults.  Many  groups  of 
young  people,  such  as  the  Boy  Scouts, 
make  canoe  trips  on  it,  and  these  trips 
would  be  prevented  if  the  dam  were 
built. 

"The  river  has  a  national  reputation 
as  one  of  the  best  small  mouth  black 
bass  fishing  streams.  The  uniqueness  of 
the  river  is  most  apparent  to  those  who 
make  a  float  trip,  the  vacationist  having 
the  illusion  of  being  in  a  forest  primeval, 
far  from  civilization. 

"(Text)  'We  think  that  the  Com- 
mission was  well  within  its  powers  in 
determining  that  even  at  the  expense 
of  a  relatively  small  waterpower  de- 
velopment, the  unique  and  special 
recreational  values  of  the  lower  22  miles 
of  the  Namekagon  River  should  not  be 
destroyed.'  " 

The  same  Court  last  year  upheld,  on 
similar  grounds,  the  integrity  of  the 
Quetico-Superior  Roadless  Area  in  Min- 
nesota. Its  ruling  was  later  sustained 
by  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court. 


The  first  issue  of  Civic  Comment,  dated 
February  15,  1919,  carried  news  of  the 
sudden  death  on  January  6,  1919  of 
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Theodore  Roosevelt.  Dr.  J.  Horace 
McFarland,  President  of  the  American 
Civic  Association,  paid  a  tribute  to 
Mr.  Roosevelt  for  his  inspired  leadership 
and  announced  that  the  first  Honorary 
Member  of  the  American  Civic  Asso- 
ciation was  Theodore  Roosevelt,  named 
at  the  Cleveland  Conference  of  the 
Association  in  November,  1905  because 
of  his  prompt  recognition  of  the  inter- 
national value  of  Niagara  Falls.  Said 
Dr.  McFarland:  "It  was  Mr.  Roose- 
velt's prompt  message  to  Congress,  and 
his  active  and  energetic  support  of  our 
efforts,  which  put  Niagara  in  the  yet- 
controlling  treaty  with  Great  Britain 
which  was  proclaimed  May  10,  1910, 
and  which  established  Federal  regula- 
tion in  place  of  state  neglect  which 
was  rapidly  drying  up  the  cataract." 


The  20tb  North  American  Wildlife 
Conference  was  held  in  Montreal, 
Canada,  on  March  14,  15,  16,  1955. 
A.  W.  Trueman,  Government  Film 
Commissioner,  National  Film  Board  of 
Ottawa,  opened  with  an  address  on 
"Twenty  Years  of  Resource  Progress?" 
Other  speakers  included  J.  Franklin 
Bell,  National  Institute  of  Health, 
Montana;  William  J.  K.  Harkness, 
Department  of  Lands  and  Forests, 
Toronto;  Oliver  J.  Hewitt,  Cornell 
University;  R.  E.  Foerster,  Pacific 
Biological  Station,  Nanaino,  British 
Columbia;  Frank  L.  Campbell,  Ameri- 
can Institute  of  Biological  Sciences, 
Washington,  D.  C;  Allen  G.  Watkins, 
U.  S.  Forest  Service,  Albuquerque,  New 
Mexico;  Dan  Saults,  Missouri  Conserva- 
tion Commission,  Jefferson  City;  and 
Angus  Gavin,  Ducks  Unlimited  (Can- 
ada), Winnipeg,  Manitoba. 


The  Board  of  Engineers  for  Rivers 
and  Harbors,  Corps  of  Engineers,  U.  S. 
Army,  held  in  Buffalo,  New  York,  on 
March  24  and  25  hearings  on  the  New 
York  Development  for  power  on  the 
Niagara  River.  In  their  report,  the 
District  and  Division  Engineers  con- 
clude that  a  market  would  exist  for  an 
increase  of  2,500,000  kw  of  dependable 
capacity  from  the  Niagara  River  by 
1975;  that  the  greatest  benefits  to  the 
general  public  would  be  derived  from  a 


high  capacity  development  which  would 
provide  on-peak  power  for  an  integrated 
power  pool  serving  portions  of  the 
States  of  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and 
Ohio;  that  the  most  feasible  general 
plan  would  comprise  a  generating  plant 
near  Lewiston,  and  a  pumping-generat- 
ing  plant  and  storage  reservoir  for  daily 
regulation,  with  a  combined  dependable 
capacity  of  1,723,000  kw,  as  an  initial 
development  under  conditions  of  na- 
tural flow  in  the  Niagara  River  without 
lake  regulation;  and  (important  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  American  Plan- 
ning and  Civic  Association)  the  interests 
of  navigation,  shore  properties  and  scenic 
beauty  will  be  fully  protected  under  the 
initial  development  by  the  operation  of 
the  control  dam  at  the  head  of  the  Cas- 
cades, which  is  a  part  of  the  remedial 
works  now  under  construction  by  the 
two  governments,  and  by  control  of 
diversions  authorized  for  power  by  the 
Treaty  of  1950. 


The  Citizens'  Council  on  City  Planning 
of  Philadelphia  held  a  Delegates'  Meet- 
ing on  Penn  Center  at  the  Sylvania 
Hotel  on  March  3.  Mayor  Joseph  C. 
Clark,  Jr.  discussed  the  civic  significance 
of  Penn  Center  in  the  light  of  current 
developments.  Mr.  J.  Benton  Jones, 
Vice-President,  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
described  the  latest  plans  for  Penn  Cen- 
ter. Mr.  Vincent  Kling,  architect,  as- 
sociated with  several  of  the  proposed 
Perm  Center  Buildings,  presented  a  gra- 
phic display  of  sections  of  the  Center  as  it 
is  now  being  planned.  Philadelphians, 
according  to  the  Council,  have  watched 
the  demolition  of  the  Chinese  Wall  and 
construction  of  the  first  office  building 
to  take  its  place.  This  redevelopment  of 
the  heart  of  Philadelphia  is  an  under- 
taking which  will  change  the  character 
of  the  central  area. 


The  College  of  Mining  and  Technology, 
Michigan  State  College,  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan  held  a  state-wide 
conference  on  Natural  Resources  in 
Lansing  on  January  llth  and  12th. 
Dr.  Samuel  T.  Dana,  of  the  University 
of  Michigan,  presented  the  condition 
of  Michigan's  resources,  and  Dr.  R.  G. 
Gustavson,  President  of  Resources  for 
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the  Future,  Inc.,  spoke  on  the  Nation's 
Resources.  Sectional  meetings  were  held 
on  land,  water,  minerals,  recreation, 
wildlife  and  wood.  Dr.  Paul  A.  Herbert, 
of  the  Division  of  Conservation  at 
Michigan  State,  presided. 


A  new  bibliography,  Automobile  Park- 
ing in  the  United  States,  publication  297, 
issued  by  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences,  presents  selected  references 
1946-52.  Copies  are  available  from  the 
Highway  Research  Board  at  $1.35  each. 


Marshall  Field  and  Company  is  issuing 
a  series  of  articles  devoted  to  interesting 
and  historical  places  and  people  of  the 
Middle  West.  The  publication  is  called 
the  Field  Flyer  and  Vol.  7,  No.  5,  was 
devoted  to  Galena,  Ohio.  Galena  is 
called  "the  city  that  time  forgot."  It 
nestles  among  the  palisades  of  the  La- 
Fevre  River  remarkably  untouched  by 
the  present,  richly  reminiscent  of  its 
role  in  the  development  of  the  Middle 
West.  One  of  Illinois'  oldest  towns,  it 
was  named  for  the  lead  ore  that  made  it 
famous  and  was  settled  in  1826  by 
traders  and  miners.  When  the  news 
spread  that  lead  and  money  were  equal 
mediums  of  exchange,  enterprising  men 
intent  on  making  their  fortunes  came 
from  all  parts  of  the  country  to  strike  it 
rich  in  Galena.  The  business  street  re- 
mains much  as  it  was  when  General 
Grant  operated  his  leather  shop  there. 
When  railroads  came  to  the  midwest, 
Galena's  fortunes  waned.  But  through 
the  Civil  War  years  Galena  played  a 
leading  role  in  midwestern  and  national 
history,  sending  nine  officers,  including 
General  Grant,  to  the  conflict.  The 
article  concludes  with  "In  kindest 
manner,  time  has  stopped  at  Galena 
one  of  America's  oldest  boom  towns, 
where  frontiers  were  extended,  fortunes 
made  and  a  colorful  chapter  of  mid- 
western  history  was  written."  The 
Marshall  Field  Company  is  to  be  con- 
gratulated on  bringing  this  interesting 
material  together. 


Henry  Demain,  General  Manager  of 
the  Vita  Food  Corporation,  the  largest 
employer  in  Cbestertown,  Kent  County, 
Maryland  has  requested  the  County 


Board  of  Commissioners  to  require  the 
explosive  plants  to  remain  at  least  three 
miles  outside  the  town  limits  in  the 
County.  This  request  is  a  direct  result 
of  the  explosion  which  took  place  at  a 
Chestertown  explosives  plant  on  July  16. 


Citizens  of  northern  Virginia  want  to 
preserve  the  few  remaining  Civil  War 
forts  on  the  southwest  side  of  the  Poto- 
mac River.  These  historic  sites  are 
fast  disappearing  with  the  rapid  growth 
of  suburban  communities  in  Arlington 
and  Fairfax  Counties  and  in  the  Gty  of 
Alexandria.  Local  agencies  and  civic 
organizations  alike  are  aware  of  the 
need  to  preserve  the  fort  sites  as  park 
areas,  but  they  are  faced  with  the  prob- 
lem of  finding  sufficient  funds  for  pur- 
chase of  privately-owned  land  on  which 
the  forts  are  located. 

Recognizing  the  national  historical 
significance  of  the  entire  chain  of 
fortifications  which  were  built  for  the 
defense  of  Washington  during  the  Civil 
War,  both  the  National  Park  Service 
and  the  National  Council  for  Historic 
Sites  and  Buildings  have  expressed  great 
interest  in  their  preservation.  The  long- 
standing project  for  a  "Fort  Memorial 
Freeway"  to  connect  the  fort  sites  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  most  of  which 
have  already  been  acquired  by  the 
National  Capital  Planning  Commission, 
is  being  given  new  impetus  through  the 
efforts  of  the  Civil  War  Round  Table. 
Virginia  authorities  are  urged  to  make 
the  project  more  general  in  its  appeal 
by  preservation  of  the  forts  on  their 
side  of  the  Potomac. 

Acquisition  of  certain  fort  sites  in 
Virginia  is  being  sought  because  of  their 
suitability  and  basic  need  for  park  use. 
Since  1951  repeated  attempts  have  been 
made  by  the  Arlington  County  Board 
with  widespread  support  from  civic 
organizations,  to  solve  the  problem  of 
purchasing  the  Fort  Reynolds  tract. 
In  recent  months  the  Alexandria  Plan- 
ning Commission  has  been  actively 
working  towards  preservation  of  Fort 
Ellsworth  and  Fort  Ward.  Through  the 
cooperation  of  local  state  and  federal 
agencies,  it  is  hoped  that  joint  purchase 
arrangements  can  be  made  to  save  these 
old  forts  before  it  is  too  late. 
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David  D.  Bobannon  was  featured  in 
the  San  Francisco  Chronicle  series  on 
leading  figures  in  the  Bay  Area's  home 
building  industry.  Mr.  Bohannon  is  a 
nationally  known  developer  and  is 
currently  creating  two  1000-home  de- 
velopments in  the  San  Jose  area  and  a 
multi-million-dollar  Hillsdale  regional 
shopping  center,  including  100  shops,  of 
which  the  biggest  is  a  $6,000,000  Macy's 
store. 


A  stone-mounted  plaque,  at  Mt. 
Rainier  dedicated  to  Stephen  T.  Mather, 
first  Director  of  the  National  Park 
Service,  was  visited  last  summer  by 
Mr.  Mather's  daughter,  Mrs.  Edward 
McPherson  of  Darien,  Conn.,  and  her 
children,  Anne  and  Stephen  Mather 
McPherson.  Also  of  interest  to  Mrs. 
McPherson  was  the  stretch  known  as 
Mather  Memorial  Parkway  which  in- 


cludes a  strip  of  forest  land  one-half 
mile  wide  on  each  side  of  the  highway. 
Mr.  Mather  had  visited  this  area  in 
July  1928. 


Rev.  Anson  Pbelps  Stokes  has  called 
our  attention  to  a  new  park  to  be  called 
BuIIard  Park.  Mrs.  William  N.  BuIIard, 
owner  of  High  wood,  the  170-acre  estate 
of  her  late  husband  which  has  been  in 
his  family  for  over  a  century,  has  given 
to  the  Stockbridge  Bowl  Association  an 
advance  bequest  of  70  acres  on  Lake 
Mahkeenac  on  the  north  shore  of 
Stockbridge  Bowl  for  a  public  park. 
The  Association  has  voted  to  accept 
"with  profound  gratitude"  Mrs.  BuII- 
ard's  gift  and  will  preserve  the  area 
as  one  of  the  natural  beauties  of  this 
section.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  visited 
Highwood  in  1848  and  declared  it  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  places  he  ever  saw. 


Citizen  Action  for  Community  Planning 


The  creation  of  two  new  metro- 
politan area  councils,  one  of  mu- 
nicipalities, and  the  other  of  civic 
agencies,  is  proposed  for  the  New 
York  region  by  Harold  Riegelman, 
counsel  of  the  Citizens  Budget 
Commission  of  New  York.  A  Met- 
ropolitan Council  of  Municipalities, 
consisting  of  the  top  elected  officers 
of  some  500  municipalities  in  the 
Metropolitan  Region  would  address 
itself  at  a  local  government  level  to 
the  pressing  regional  problems.  The 
second  organization  would  be  a  Met- 
ropolitan Council  of  Civic  Agencies 
consisting  of  citizen  leaders  of  civic 
and  trade  associations  of  each 
section  of  the  region  to  give  grass 
root  support  to  the  effective  solution 
of  regional  problems.  Mr.  Riegel- 
man thinks  that  the  relation  be- 
tween the  two  councils  should  be 
mutually  supporting  and  suggestive 
and  maintain  close  liasion. 


The  Citizens  Council  for  a  Better 
Rochester  and  the  Junior  Chamber 
of  Commerce  of  Rochester  have 
combined  forces  to  reclaim  the 
banks  of  the  Genessee  River.  Major 
construction  projects  are  now  under 
way  or  being  planned  which  would 
make  it  feasible  to  proceed  with 
the  beautification  of  the  river  along 
its  passage  through  the  city.  It  is 
said  that  the  improvement  of  the 
river  front  areas  would  provide 
space  for  parking,  public  buildings 
and  new  roadways  as  well  as  rec- 
reation areas  for  some  of  the  city's 
oldest  and  most  congested  areas. 


A  new  attendance  record  was 
established  at  the  29th  annual 
convention  of  the  League  of  Oregon 
Cities  held  in  Portland,  November 
14  to  17.  A  total  of  912  persons 
representing  98  incorporated  cities 
attended.  Mayor  Diamond  L.  Flynn 
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of  Medford  was  elected  president 
for  1954-55.  Traffic  and  highway 
problems  were  emphasized  and  a 
resolution  called  for  appointment  of 
a  special  committee  to  study  the 
local  budget  law  in  relationship  to 
uniform  municipal  accounting  pro- 
cedures. The  appointment  of  a 
committee  for  development  of  uni- 
form public  works  specifications  was 
recommended  by  city  officials.  Park 
and  Recreation  officials  organized 
the  Oregon  Recreation  and  Park 
Association  and  endorsed  the  crea- 
tion of  a  state  recreation  commission. 
A  plea  for  aggressive  long  range 
planning  for  growth  was  voiced  by 
Mayor  Theodore  Meriam  of  Chico, 
California  in  discussing  the  ex- 
periences of  California  cities  with 
fringe  area  problems. 


The  Passaic-Bergen  Community 
Planning  Association  sponsored  a 
Passaic  Valley  Conference  on  Traffic 
Travel  and  Transportation  on  Jan- 
uary 19th  at  the  Robin  Hood  Inn 
at  Clifton,  N.  J.  Panel  discussions 
on  "Traffic  to-and-from  New  York"; 
"Traffic  between  Paterson  and  New- 
ark" and  "Local  Bottlenecks"  oc- 
cupied the  morning  session,  followed 
by  a  luncheon,  addressed  by  Hon. 
William  O.  Barnes,  Jr.,  Majority 
Leader  of  the  New  Jersey  General 
Assembly  on  the  subject:  "The 
Community's  Place  in  Traffic  and 
Transit  Planning."  The  afternoon 
featured  a  summary  of  reports  from 
the  panels,  with  general  discussion 
and  resolution  on  a  traffic  plan. 


"Planning  Better  Communities  in 
the  Metropolitan  St.  Louis  Area" 
by  W.  Philip  Shatts,  President  of 
the  Metropolitan  Plan  Association 


of  St.  Louis,  Mo.  is  a  handbook 
which  has  as  its  purpose  the  ad- 
vancement of  citizen  cooperation 
for  city,  county  and  metropolitan 
development.  Two  themes  of  the 
booklet  are:  To  promote  a  better 
understanding  of  community  plan- 
ning as  it  affects  municipal,  county 
and  metropolitan  development;  and 
to  provide  a  method  of  operation 
whereby  public  spirited  citizens 
will  be  encouraged  to  work  together 
and  with  their  municipal  officials 
in  advancing  coordinated  programs 
for  municipal  improvement.  The 
booklet  was  published  in  November 
1954  and  contains  32  pages. 


"  Greater  BaltimoreCommittee,  Inc." 
a  new  civic  group  formed  by  Bal- 
timore business  leaders  will  favor 
prompt  and  aggressive  action  on 
city  problems  and  needs.  Clarence 
W.  Miles,  corporation  lawyer,  has 
been  elected  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee. The  immediate  goals  of  the 
group  are:  1.  Immediate  city  action 
on  the  Jones  Falls  project  and  ac- 
celeration of  construction;  2.  Pro- 
motion and  development  of  the 
Port  of  Baltimore's  facilities;  3. 
Creation  of  one  or  more  industrial 
districts  in  the  Metropolitan  Area 
to  attract  new  industry:  4.  A  master 
Plan  of  transportation  to  fight 
downtown  decay;  and  5.  A  civic 
center  to  include  a  sports  arena 
and  convention  hall  adequate  to 
accommodate  opera  and  symphony 
performances.  Membership  in  the 
group  will  be  limited  to  100  and  the 
first  year's  budget  is  to  be  in  excess 
of  $100,000. 


The   Waterfront   Committee,   of 
the  Buffalo  and  Erie  County  Plan- 
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ning  Association  was  recently  re- 
organized under  the  chairmanship 
of  Franklin  P.  Taylor,  and  is  now 
engaged  in  promoting  public  and 
governmental  interest  in  the  Port 
of  Buffalo.  Fifty-seven  men  and 
women  are  cooperating  in  this 
project.  A  membership  drive  for  the 
Association  has  resulted  in  165  new 
members  which  brings  the  total 
membership  to  815.  The  ultimate 
goal  is  a  membership  of  1,300. 


The  entire  subject  of  compre- 
hensive planning  was  discussed  at 
the  January  27th  meeting  of  the 
Delegates  of  the  Citizens  Council  on 
City  Planning  when  Edmund  Bacon 


and  his  staff  discussed  the  provision 
in  the  new  City  Charter  which  re- 
quires the  Philadelphia  City  Plan- 
ning Commission  to  "prepare,  adopt 
and  have  custody  of  a  Comprehen- 
sive Plan  of  the  City  showing  its 
present  and  planned  physical  de- 
velopment." Philadelphia  is  soon  to 
have  its  first  demonstration  of 
comprehensive  planning  when  the 
Planning  Commission  presents  its 
Physical  Development  Plan  for  the 
Far  Northeast.  This  is  the  first  of  a 
series  of  plans  which  ultimately 
will  embrace  the  entire  city  of 
Philadelphia.  Later  meetings  will 
feature:  "Progress  on  Penn  Center"; 
"Our  Transportation  Problem";  and 
"Eastwick — A  New  Town". 


IN  MEMORIAM 

FRANK  ALVAH  KITTREDGE  {1383-1954} 

Frank   A.    Kittredge,   who   held     State  Highway  Commission  1913- 


high  and  responsible  positions  in 
the  National  Park  Service  and  who 
when  he  retired  May  31,  1952,  was 
Chief  Engineer,  passed  away  on 
December  13,  1954  at  his  home  in 
Palo  Alto  after  a  long  illness. 

Mr.  Kittredge  had  a  distinguished 
career  in  public  service.  He  was 
born  in  Glyndon,  Minnesota,  March 
29,  1883,  graduated  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Washington  in  1912, 
receiving  his  professional  engineer- 
ing degree  in  1915.  Before  entering 
college  he  was  with  the  Alaska 
Central  Railway  1905-1907  and 
was  an  engineer  in  charge  of  con- 


1915 and  senior  highway  engineer 
with  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Public  Roads 
1917-1927  and  chief  engineer  of  the 
National  Park  Service  1927-1937. 

When  Stephen  T.  Mather,  Di- 
rector of  the  National  Park  Service 
adopted  the  policy  of  having  road 
planning  and  construction  in  the 
national  parks  supervised  by  the 
Bureau  of  Public  Roads  in  co- 
operation with  his  own  landscape 
division,  the  first  important  project 
to  be  undertaken  was  the  survey  of 
the  transmountain  highway  in 
Glacier  National  Park,  named  after 
its  completion  the  Going-to-the- 


struction  for  the  Washington  State  Sun  Highway,  one  of  the  world's 
Highway  Commission  during  sum-  most  scenic  roads.  Frank  Kittredge 
mer  vacations  1907-1911.  He  was  was  detailed  to  make  this  survey 
a  division  engineer  of  the  Oregon  and  accomplished  his  assignment 
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under  extraordinary  weather  con- 
ditions, the  surveying  being  done 
in  very  rugged  country  in  autumn 
weather  amid  storms  and  intense 
cold.  The  road  was  built  on  the  line 
surveyed  by  Mr.  Kittredge  and  in 
accordance  with  the  plans  he  made 
with  the  advice  of  the  landscape 
architects  of  the  National  Park 
Service. 

In  1927  when  the  National  Park 
Service  established  a  field  office  in 
San  Francisco,  at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Mather,  Mr.  Kittredge  was 
transferred  from  the  Bureau  of 
Public  Roads  as  Chief  Engineer  in 
charge  of  this  new  regional  office 
where  he  acted  as  liaison  officer 
with  his  old  associates  in  the  Bureau 
of  Public  Roads  and  also  coordi- 
nated other  field  activities  in  the 
branches  of  landscape  architecture, 
forestry,  wild  life  and  interpreta- 
tion which  were  established  in  San 
Francisco  and  Berkeley. 

When  the  regional  offices  of  the 
National  Park  Service  were  estab- 
lished in  1937,  Mr.  Kittredge  was 
made  Regional  Director  of  Region 
Four  at  San  Francisco  which  em- 
braces the  Pacific  Coast  States  and 
Hawaii  and  Alaska.  He  served 
until  1940  when  he  was  made 
Superintendent  of  Grand  Canyon 
National  Park.  After  a  year  there 
he  was  transferred  as  Superin- 
tendent of  Yosemite  National  Park 
where  he  remained  until  1948, 


rendering  distinguished  service  as 
an  administrator  of  the  affairs  of 
the  park  and  continuing  successful 
activities  in  the  field  of  public 
relations. 

While  he  was  Regional  Director 
he  more  than  any  other  person  was 
responsible  for  the  successful  con- 
clusion of  negotiations  with  local 
interests  regarding  the  establish- 
ment of  Kings  Canyon  National 
Park.  His  patient,  earnest  and 
efficient  work  paved  the  way  for  the 
establishment  of  this  great  park 
and  was  an  outstanding  achieve- 
ment of  vast  importance  to  the 
National  Park  Service. 

In  1948  Mr.  Kittredge  was  again 
appointed  Chief  Engineer,  this  time 
with  headquarters  in  Washington 
where  he  remained  until  his  retire- 
ment directing  the  civil  engineering 
program  of  the  Service,  mainte- 
nance of  roads,  trails,  buildings  and 
utilities  and  doing  his  part  in  the 
planning  of  programs  for  future 
park  improvements. 

His  membership  in  APCA  dated 
from  1936. 

For  his  distinguished  work  in  the 
field  of  engineering  and  as  an  officer 
of  the  National  Park  Service,  both 
as  an  executive  and  as  a  high- 
ranking  engineer,  he  was  awarded 
the  Pugsley  Silver  Medal  of  the 
American  Scenic  and  Historic 
Preservation  Society  in  1951. 

H.  M.  A. 


MINER  R.  TILLOTSON  {1886-1955} 

Miner     R.     Tillotson,     Regional         Mr.  Tillotson  had  a  distinguished 
Director  of  Region  Three   of  the 
National  Park  Service,  with  head- 
quarters at  Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico, 
passed  away  on  February  28th. 
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two  great  bureaus  concerned  with 
the  conservation  of  natural  re- 
sources. 

He  was  a  native  of  Indiana,  a 
graduate  of  Purdue  in  the  class  of 
1908,  receiving  an  engineering  de- 
gree. He  immediately  joined  the 
United  States  Forest  Service  and 
was  given  important  assignments  in 
the  West.  He  rose  rapidly  to  the 
position  of  supervisor  of  the  Shasta 
National  Forest  in  northern  Cali- 
fornia and  was  later  transferred  to 
a  position  of  equal  authority  and 
responsibility  in  the  South,  that 
is  supervisor  of  the  Cleveland  Na- 
tional Forest.  He  resigned  from 
the  Forest  Service  in  1919  and  was 
construction  engineer  for  the  Stand- 
ard Oil  Company  in  1920  and  1921 
but  late  in  the  latter  year  joined 
the  National  Park  Service  as  an 
engineer  on  an  important  construc- 
tion project  in  Yosemite  National 
Park. 

Early  in  1922  he  was  appointed 
resident  engineer  of  Grand  Canyon 
National  Park,  a  position  he  held 
until  he  was  made  Superintendent 
in  1927.  While  resident  engineer, 
he  supervised  the  construction  of 
several  very  important  projects 
in  the  fields  of  sanitation,  road  and 
trail  and  bridge  engineering.  His 
career  as  Superintendent  of  Grand 
Canyon  National  Park,  which  ex- 
tended from  1927  to  1938,  was 
outstanding  both  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  efficiency  with  which 
he  administered  the  affairs  of  one 
of  the  most  important  areas  of  the 
National  Park  Service,  but  also  in 
public  relations  activities  that 
brought  him  distinction  throughout 
the  Southwest. 

On  January  1,   1930  he  became 


Regional  Director  of  the  National 
Park  Service  for  Region  One,  with 
headquarters  at  Richmond,  Va. 
and  was  there  until  1940  when  he 
was  transferred  to  his  beloved 
Southwest  as  Regional  Director 
of  Region  Three  at  Sante  Fe.  He 
has  been  continually  at  Sante  Fe 
since  1940  and  his  administration 
of  his  region  has  been  of  a  high 
degree  of  excellence  in  the  realm  of 
public  service. 

He  was  chairman  of  the  United 
States  Commission  appointed  by 
the  State  Department  to  meet  with 
the  Mexican  Commission  to  formu- 
late plans  and  policies  for  the  de- 
velopment of  international  parks, 
forest  reserves  and  wildlife  refuges 
along  the  boundary  of  the  United 
States  and  Mexico  and  was  actively 
engaged  in  the  work  of  this  com- 
mission when  he  was  stricken  by 
fatal  illness. 

Mr.  Tillotson  was  co-author,  with 
F.  J.  Taylor,  of  "Grand  Canyon 
Country",  a  book  published  by 
the  Stanford  University  Press  which 
has  been  reprinted  many  times  in 
various  editions.  It  is  still  a  very 
popular  work,  one  that  should  be 
regarded  as  indispensable  to  the 
person  who  wants  to  fully  enjoy  a 
visit  to  northern  Arizona  and  espe- 
cially Grand  Canyon. 

He  had  been  a  member  of  APCA 
since  1936  and  the  NCSP  since 
1941. 

Mr.  Tillotson  was  a  kindly  and 
friendly  man,  with  a  delightful 
personality  as  well  as  a  professional 
engineering  executive,  with  wide 
experience,  wisdom  and  good  judg- 
ment. He  will  be  greatly  missed 
by  his  hosts  of  friends,  particularly 
in  the  Southwest. 
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He  was  buried  on  March  fourth 
in  the  cemetery  in  the  midst  of  the 


forest  near  the  south 
Grand  Canyon. 


rim  of  the 


H.  M.  A. 


BYRON  S.  HARVEY  {1876-1954} 


The  National  Park  Service  and 
other  conservation  agencies  lost  a 
stalwart  friend  when  Byron  S. 
Harvey,  Sr.  passed  away  on  De- 
cember 19,  1954  in  Chicago  where 
he  had  made  his  home  for  many 
years.  Mr.  Harvey  at  the  time  of 
his  death  was  chairman  of  the  board 
of  Fred  Harvey,  the  great  company 
which  bears  his  father's  name. 

The  Fred  Harvey  company  oper- 
ated the  famous  El  Tovar  Inn  and 
the  Bright  Angel  Lodge  at  the 
south  rim  of  the  Grand  Canyon  for 
many  years  as  well  as  provided 
transportation  and  other  facilities 
for  tourist  accommodation.  It  also 
operated  similar  facilities  on  a  much 
smaller  scale  at  the  Petrified  Forest 
National  Monument.  The  Harvey 
houses  along  the  Santa  Fe  Railroad 
have  been  extremely  important 
facilities  for  travelers  in  the  South- 
west since  the  railroad  was  built. 
Mr.  Harvey  and  members  of  his 
family  have  been  interested  in  the 
activities  of  the  American  Planning 
and  Civic  Association  for  many 
years  and  have  been  consistent 
supporters  of  national  park  policies 


and  the  cause  of  conservation  of 
natural  resources  in  general.  Byron 
S.  Harvey,  Jr.  is  a  Director  of  our 
Association. 

The  late  Mr.  Harvey  was  the 
chief  executive  officer  of  his  com- 
pany for  twenty-six  years.  He  was 
born  at  Leavenworth,  Kansas,  Aug- 
ust 31,  1876,  graduated  from  Yale 
in  1898.  He  is  survived  by  his  three 
sons  and  nine  grandchildren.  Mr. 
Harvey  was  not  only  an  exceedingly 
able  businessman  but  was  widely 
known  for  the  public  relations  prac- 
tices of  his  organization,  his  wide 
interest  in  civic  affairs  and  for  his 
charming  personality. 

The  esteem  and  regard  with 
which  he  was  held  by  his  thousands 
of  friends  is  best  expressed  in  the 
Chicago  American: 

"To  say  that  he  was  one  of  the  most 
beloved  and  revered  gentlemen  in  Chicago 
is  no  exaggeration — it  expresses  most  in- 
adequately the  feeling  of  those  who  knew 
him  in  business,  as  well  as  those  who  knew 
him  intimately.  Kindness  and  generosity 
were  his  outstanding  qualities — and  in  the 
circle  of  his  own  family,  particularly 
among  his  numerous  grandchildren,  he 
was  adored."  H.  M.  A. 


HENRY  W.  TEMPLE  {1864-1955} 


Dr.  Henry  W.  Temple  died  in 
January,  1955  at  the  age  of  ninety 
years.  He  was  very  conspicuous  in 
national  park  affairs  for  several 
years;  first,  as  Chairman  of  the 
Appalachian  Park  Commission 
which  selected  the  Shenandoah  and 


Great  Smoky  Mountains  National 
Park  areas  and  a  short  time  later  as 
Chairman  of  the  President's  Co- 
ordinating Committee  on  National 
Parks  and  National  Forests  which 
studied  many  proposed  western 
park  extensions  and  boundary  ad- 
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justments.  For  more  than  a  year  Dr. 
Temple  served  as  the  chairman  of  both 
bodies  and  at  the  same  time  performed 
his  regular  Congressional  duties. 

He  was  the  author  of  the  statutes 
directing  the  study  of  the  eastern 
mountain  regions  for  national  park 
selection  (Act  of  February  21,  1925) 
and  for  the  establishment  of  Great 
Smokey  Mountains  and  Shenandoah 
National  Parks  (Act  of  March  22, 
1926).  His  deep  and  abiding  in- 
terest in  the  affairs  of  the  National 
Park  Service  continued  until  the 
end  of  his  Congressional  service  on 
March  4,  1933. 

He  was  Chairman  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  at  the  end  of  his 
career  in  Congress. 


Dr.  Temple  was  born  March  31, 
1864  in  Logan  County,  Ohio,  was 
graduated  from  Geneva  College, 
Beaver  Falls,  Pa.  in  1883  and  from 
Covenanter  Theological  Seminary, 
Allegany,  Pa.  in  1887.  He  was  pas- 
tor of  several  churches  in  Pennsyl- 
vania until  1898  when  he  became  a 
member  of  the  Political  Science  De- 
partment of  Washington  and  Jeffer- 
son College.  He  was  Professor  of 
History  and  Political  Science  at  the 
college  from  1905  to  1913. 

He  was  first  elected  to  Congress 
in  1912.  Dr.  Temple  wrote  exten- 
sively on  historical  subjects  relating 
to  western  Pennsylvania  and  ad- 
jacent regions  and  was  an  authority 
on  old  Indian  trails  of  the  Appa- 
lachians. H.  M.  A. 


FRANK  BACKUS  WILLIAMS 


The  death  of  Frank  B.  Williams 
on  December  5,  1954  at  the  age  of 
89  removes  from  the  planning 
scene  one  of  its  distinguished  pio- 
neer members.  During  his  forty 
years  in  the  field  he  contributed 
many  significant  books  and  articles. 
A  lawyer  by  profession,  and  a 
member  of  the  N.  Y.  Bar,  he  was  a 
specialist  in  city  planning  law. 
A  director  of  the  former  National 
Conference  on  City  Planning;  di- 
rector of  the  legal  department  of 
the  Regional  Plan  of  N.  Y.  and  its 
Environs;  member  of  the  Board  of 
Governors  of  the  American  City 
Planning  Institute,  he  held  member- 
ship in  the  American  Civic  Assoca- 
tion  for  many  years  and  also  in  the 


American  Planning  and  Civic  Asso- 
ciation. Once  City  Planning  Editor 
of  the  National  Municipal  Review 
and  a  contributing  editor  to  the 
former  City  Planning  Quarterly, 
he  was  also  editor  of  Zoning  and 
Planning  Notes  for  The  American 
City  from  1923  to  1946.  His  out- 
standing work  as  an  author  was 
the  Law  of  City  Planning  and 
Zoning  published  by  Macmillan 
in  1922  and  still  one  of  the  standard 
reference  works  on  the  subject. 
Wherever  city  planning  is  practised 
Mr.  Williams'  works  will  be  an 
invaluable  part  of  the  reference  and 
guide  to  the  fundamentals  of  the 
profession. 


MRS.  DWIGHT  MORROW 

Mrs.  Dwight  W.  Morrow,  a  life     23,   1955.    The  widow  of  the  late 
member  of  the  APCA,  died  January     Dwight  Morrow,  diplomat  and  for- 
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mer  ambassador  to  Mexico,  she  of  many  degrees  conferred  by  fa- 
was  distinguished  in  her  own  right  mous  universities  and  served  for  a 
through  her  authorship  of  articles  short  period  as  president  of  Smith 
and  verse.  She  was  the  recipient  College. 

MRS.  JOHN  NOLEN,  SR. 

Mrs.  Barbara  S.  Nolen,  widow  of  Humphrey  Nolen  of  Canton,  Mass. 

John  Nolen,  Sr.,  internationally  and  Edward  Nolen  of  New  York 

known  landscape  architect  and  city  City.  For  35  years  the  Nolens 

planner,  died  at  her  home  in  Canton,  lived  at  Cambridge,  maintaining  a 

Mass,  on  Dec.  10,  1954.  summer  place  at  North  Marshfield 

She  is  survived  by  a  daughter,  where  Mrs.  Nolen's  keen  interest 
Mrs.  David  F.  Strong  of  Washing-  in  flowers  and  gardening  was  evi- 
ton,  D.  C.  and  three  sons,  John  denced.  She  was  active  in  the 
Nolen,  Jr.,  director  of  the  National  Canton  Garden  Club  and  the  Can- 
Capital  Planning  Commission,  ton  Historical  Society. 

Watch  Service  Report 

New  Bills  introduced  in  the  84th  Congress  for  the  Upper  Colorado  Storage  Project 
including  Echo  Park  in  Dinosaur  National  Monument.  Hearings  have  been  held  before 
the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Irrigation  and  Reclamation  of  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

S.  500  (Anderson  for  himself,  Allott,  Barrett,  Bennett,  Chavez,  Goldwater,  Hayden, 
Milliken,  Watkins  and  O'Mahoney)  introduced  Jan.  18.  To  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  construct,  operate  and  maintain  the  Colorado  River  Storage  project  and 
participating  projects. 

H.  R.  270  (Dawson)  introduced  Jan.  5.  To  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  construct,  operate,  and  maintain  the  Colorado  River  Storage  project  and  participating 
projects.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.  R.  2836  (Fernandez)  Introduced  Jan.  24.  To  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  construct,  operate  and  maintain  the  Colorado  River  Storage  project  and 
participating  projects. 

H.  R.  3383  (Aspinall)  introduced  Feb.  2.  To  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  construct,  operate  and  maintain  the  Colorado  River  Storage  project  and  participating 
projects.  Referred  to  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  affairs. 

H.  R.  3384  (Aspinall)  introduced  Feb.  2.  To  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  construct,  operate  and  maintain  the  Colorado  River  Storage  project  and  participating 
projects.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.  R.  4488  (Rogers  of  Colo.)  introduced  Feb.  28.  To  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  construct,  operate  and  maintain  the  Colorado  River  Storage  project 
and  participating  projects.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Interior. 

The  Senate  Bill  authorizes  an  action  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  by 
any  State  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  the  Colorado  River  Compact,  the  Boulder  Canyon 
Project  Act,  the  Boulder  Canyon  Project  Adjustment  Act  and  the  treaty  with  the  United 
Mexican  States.  The  House  Bill  (H.  R.  270)  is  identical  to  the  Senate  Bill  except  for  a 
provision  of  the  integrating  committee  consisting  of  one  representative  of  each  of  the 
Colorado  River  Basin  States,  one  representative  of  the  Upper  Colorado  River  Com- 
mission and  one  representative  of  the  U.  S.  section  of  the  International  Boundary  Com- 
mission, United  States  and  Mexico.  This  Committee  would  consult  with  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  concerning  the  programming  of  storage  and  release  of  waters  in  the 
Colorado  River  System. 

S.  403— H.  R.  3148  (Malone- Young)  introduced  Jan.  14  and  26.    Authorizes  the 
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Bureau  of  Reclamation  to  build  and  operate  the  Bridge  Canyon  Dam  and  incidental 
works  on  the  Colorado  River.  The  proposed  impoundment  would  affect  the  Grand 
Canyon  National  Park. 

Bills  Affecting  the  National  Park  System 

S.  226,  227,  228,  229,  230,  231  and  232.  All  introduced  by  Senator  Carlson  of  Kansas 
on  Jan.  10.  To  direct  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  study  the  advisability  of  establish- 
ing as  national  monuments  the  following  areas:  Shawnee  Mission  in  Kansas;  Old  Sante 
Fe  Trail  near  Dodge  City;  Fort  Hays;  Alcove  Springs;  Fort  Lamed;  Medicine  Lodge 
Indian  Treaty  Site;  Waconda  Springs.  All  referred  to  the  Senate  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

S.  336— H.  R.  473  (Butler,  Md.  and  Rooney)  introduced  Jan.  11.  To  authorize 
an  investigation  and  report  on  the  advisability  of  a  national  monument  in  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.  (in  honor  of  256  Maryland  heroes  who  fell  in  combat  during  the  Battle  of  Brooklyn 
on  Aug.  27,  1776).  Referred  to  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs.  Approved  by 
House  Committe  on  Feb.  1. 

H.  R.  288  (Rains)  introduced  Jan.  5.  To  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Interior  to 
acquire  and  establish  as  a  national  military  park  the  Horse  Shoe  Bend  Battleground 
on  the  Tallapoosa  River  in  Alabama  where  the  battle  of  Horse  Shoe  Bend  was  fought 
March  27,  1814,  with  American  forces  under  the  command  of  Gen.  Andrew  Jackson. 
Referred  to  House  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.  R.  566  (O'Neill)  introduced  Jan.  5.  Authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  accept  on  behalf  of  the  United  States  from  the  State  of  Mass,  title  to  the  Bunker 
Hill  Monument  in  Charleston,  Mass.,  when  the  area  would  become  a  national  monument. 
Referred  to  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Historic  Sites 

S.  732  (Ives)  introduced  Jan.  26.  Authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  establish 
and  appoint  the  New  York  City  National  Shrines  Advisory  Board.  This  Board  would 
help  prepare  plans  for  the  rehabilitation  and  preservation  of  historical  properties  in 
New  York  City  area  including  the  Federal  Hall  National  Memorial,  Castle  Clinton 
National  Monument,  and  the  Statue  of  Liberty  National  Monument.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

S.  J.  Res.  6  (Saltonstall)  introduced  Jan.  6.  To  provide  for  investigating  the  feasi- 
bility of  establishing  a  coordinated  local,  State  and  Federal  program  in  the  city  of  Boston 
and  general  vicinity  thereof,  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  the  historic  properties, 
objects  and  buildings  in  that  area. 

State  Parks 

H.  R.  592  (Teague)  introduced  Jan.  5.  Authorizes  the  Army  Engineers  to  convey 
by  quitclaim  deed  up  to  100  acres  within  the  portion  of  Whitney  dam  and  reservoir 
project  in  Texas  which  is  designed  as  Lake  Whitney  State  Park.  Referred  to  Committee 
on  Public  Works. 

Highways 

The  President's  message  on  the  Nation's  Highway  System  was  sent  to  Congress  on 
February  22  (House  Doc.  93).  The  following  bills  have  been  introduced  to  carry  out  the 
President's  proposal: 

H.  R.  4260  (Buckley)  introduced  Feb.  22.  To  create  a  Federal  highway  corporation 
for  financing  the  construction  of  the  national  system  of  interstate  highways;  to  amend 
and  supplement  the  Federal-Aid  Road  Act  approved  July  11,  1916.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works.  Similar  bills  are:  H.  R.  4261  (Dondero)  introduced 
Feb.  22;  H.  R.  4364  (Dempsey)  introduced  Feb.  24;  H.  R.  4518  (George)  introduced 
March  1. 

Federal  City 

S.  J.  Res.  36  (Murray  for  himself,  Neuberger,  Dwprshak  and  Malone).  Introduced 
Feb.  1.  For  the  Preservation  of  Rock  Creek  Park.  This  Resolution  aims  to  prevent  the 
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use  of  Rock  Creek  Park  in  Washington,  D.  C.  and  Maryland  as  a  route  for  superhighways 
or  expressways  into  the  city.  Referred  to  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
Hearings  have  been  held. 

H.  R.  2968  (Broyhill)  introduced  Jan.  25.  Established  a  temporary  commission 
to  prepare  plans  for  the  removal  of  the  temporary  government  buildings  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  and  for  the  construction  of  permanent  buildings  to  take  their  place.  The 
"tempos"  were  built  to  accommodate  government  operations  in  World  War  I  and  II 
and  have  been  criticized  as  architectural  eyesores  despoiling  the  beauty  of  the  Mall. 
Referred  to  the  House  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

H.  R.  21  Thompson,  N.  J.  introduced  Jan  5.  Creating  a  Federal  Commission  to 
formulate  plans  for  the  construction  in  the  District  of  Columbia  of  a  civic  auditorium, 
including  an  Inaugural  Hall  of  Presidents  and  a  music,  fine  arts  and  mass  communica- 
tions center.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  D.  C. 

H.  R.  630  (Celler)  introduced  Jan.  6;  H.  R.  1822  (Metcalf)  introduced  Jan.  10- 
H.  R.  1825  (Morrison)  introduced  Jan.  10;  H.  R.  4075  (Lankford)  introduced  Feb.  16; 

H.  R.  2446  (Wier)  introduced  Jan.  17.  Creating  a  Federal  commission  to  formulate 
plans  for  the  construction  in  the  D.  C.,  of  a  civic  auditorium  including  an  Inaugural 
Hall  of  Presidents  and  a  music,  fine  arts,  and  mass  communications  center.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  the  D.  C. 

H.  R.  4109  (Thompson)  introduced  Feb.  16;  and  H.  R.  4215  (Thompson)  introduced 
Feb.  18— all  carry  the  same  title.  Hearings  were  held  on  H.  R.  1825  before  a  special 
subcommittee  beginning  Feb.  4. 

H.  R.  1575  (Hyde)  introduced  Jan.  6.  To  provide  for  a  commission  to  regulate 
the  transportation  of  passengers  by  common  carriers  operating  over  regular  routes 
within  the  metropolitan  areas  of  Washington,  District  of  Columbia.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.  R.  1760  (Auchincloss)  introduced  Jan.  10.  To  provide  for  the  construction  of 
certain  Government  buildings  in  the  D.  C.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

H.  R.  2008  (Fallen)  introduced  Jan.  11.  To  provide  for  a  heliport  in  the  D.  C.  for  use 
in  helicopter  service  between  the  Friendship  International  Airport  and  the  downtown 
area  of  the  D.  C.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.  R.  3110  (Flood)  introduced  Jan.  26.  To  establish  a  Commission  to  prepare  a  plan 
for  the  removal  of  temporary  Government  buildings  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  for 
the  accommodation  in  other  buildings  of  the  personnel  employed  in  such  temporary 
buildings.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

H.  J.  Res.  215  (Broyhill)  introduced  Feb.  16.  To  amend  the  Constitution  relative 
to  representation  in  the  Congress  of  the  people  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

H.  J.  Res.  216  (Broyhill)  introduced  Feb.  16.  To  amend  the  Constitution  to  provide 
that  the  people  of  the  District  of  Columbia  shall  be  entitled  to  vote  in  presidential 
elections. 

H.  R.  240  (Auchincloss)  introduced  Jan.  5.  To  provide  a  Delegate  from  the  District 
of  Columbia  in  the  House  of  Representatives.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  D.  C. 

S.  669  (Neely  for  himself,  Allott,  Barrett,  Beall,  Bible,  Butler,  Carlson,  Case, 
(S.  D.  and  N.  J.)  Chavez,  Douglas,  Duff,  Flanders,  Humphrey,  Ives,  Jackson,  Kefauver 
Kennedy,  Kilgore,  Kuchel,  Lehman,  Magnuson,  Mansfield,  McNamara,  Morse,  Murray, 
Neuberger,  Pastore,  Payne,  Potter,  Saltonstall,  Smith,  Thye,  Watkins).  Introduced 
Jan.  24. 

To  provide  an  elected  mayor,  city  council,  school  board,  and  nonvoting  delegate 
to  the  House  of  Representatives  for  the  D.  C.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  D.  C. 
Hearings  were  begun  on  Feb.  11. 
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Proposed  Virgin  Islands  National  Park 

By  HAROLD  HUBLER 


EDITOR'S  NOTE:  Laurance  S.  Rockefeller, 
the  third  son  of  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr., 
wishes  to  give  to  the  United  States  for  a 
national  park,  a  sizeable  portion  of  the 
Island  of  St.  John  in  the  Virgin  Islands 
which  he  has  acquired  in  the  Caribbean 
Sea.  Conrad  L.  Wirth,  Director  of  the 
National  Park  Service  recently  made  an 
inspection  trip  to  the  area  with  Mr. 
Rockefeller  and  a  report  is  to  be  made  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  which  will 
decide  whether  or  not  to  recommend 
acceptance  of  the  Rockefeller  gift  by  the 
government. 

In  1939  the  National  Park  Service 
undertook  a  comprehensive  survey 
of  the  national  park  potentialities 
of  the  Caribbean  Island  of  St.  John 
in  the  Virgin  Islands,  which  lies 
some  1,442  miles  southwest  of 
New  York  City,  900  miles  southeast 
of  Miami  and  50  miles  east  of 
Puerto  Rico.  The  area  was  con- 
sidered worthy  of  national  park  or 
monument  status  at  that  time.  How- 
ever, war  had  broken  out  in  Europe 
and  the  idea  necessarily  was  de- 
ferred. It  lay  dormant  until  1954, 
when  the  old  report  was  uncovered 
and  interest  in  it  revived. 

The  question  immediately  arose 
as  to  what  effect,  if  any,  time  had 
made  in  the  area  since  the  original 
survey.  Through  a  restudy,  re- 
cently completed,  it  has  been  con- 
cluded that  national  park  qualities 
still  exist  which  merit  conservation. 

St.  John  Island  is  by  far  the  most 
beautiful  and  undisturbed  of  the 
three  American  Virgin  Islands.  Its 
setting,  in  the  placid  and  colorful 
channels  of  the  island  archipelago, 
its  scenic  quality,  plant  life  and 
history  are  totally  different  from 
anything  set  apart  in  the  United 
States  or  its  Territories  for  national 


park  purposes.  The  plant  and 
animal  life  of  the  area  and  the  sur- 
rounding waters  are  of  exceptional 
interest  and  educational  value.  It 
is  a  colorful  tropical  island  under 
the  American  Flag,  rich  in  historic, 
scientific  and  recreation  values. 
Modern  transportation  methods 
have  made  it  conveniently  access- 
ible. Opportunities  exist  for  pleas- 
ant, year  round  vacations.  Buc- 
caneers once  found  shelter  in  its 
many  protected  harbors.  Columbus 
sailed  the  waters  in  the  region  during 
his  second  voyage  to  the  West 
Indies.  Sir  Francis  Drake  piloted 
his  ships  close  to  its  shores.  The 
Carib  Indians,  originally  from  South 
America,  left  their  marks  on  the 
island  in  the  form  of  stone  picture 
writings.  There  are  bush-covered 
remains  of  old  18th  century  forts 
and  batteries  that  played  important 
roles  in  the  islands'  settlement. 
Extensive  and  elaborate  estates 
were  constructed  in  the  early  18th 
century,  when  sugar  was  king  and 
the  island  flourished.  Picturesque 
ruins  of  these  estates  are  still  in 
evidence. 

St.  John  is  a  small  island  con- 
taining only  19.2  square  miles  of 
land.  It  is  nine  miles  long  and  nearly 
five  miles  wide  at  its  widest  point 
and  rises  abruptly  from  the  sea  to 
an  elevation  of  1,277  feet  at  the 
top  of  Bordeaux  Mountain.  At  the 
present  time  85%  or  more  of  the 
acreage  is  covered  with  tropical 
vegetation  and  second  growth  tim- 
ber. The  forest  contains  a  large 
number  of  species  not  found  on  the 
continental  United  States.  It  is 
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also  unique  even  in  the  Caribbean 
area. 

Of  unusual  scientific  and  educa- 
tional interest  are  the  Carib  in- 
scriptions or  petroglyphs  located  at 
the  Water  Falls  in  Reef  Bay  area. 
Research  along  archeological  lines 
was  carried  on  by  Theodore  DeBooy 
in  1916-1917.  He  states  that  the 
petroglyphs  were  made  in  pre- 
Columbian  days  and  that  many  of 
the  inscriptions  have  already  been 
obliterated  by  weathering.  Even 
so,  there  are,  at  the  present  time, 
distinct  figures  remaining  on  the 
rocks  at  the  waterfalls  and  also  on 
Congo  Cay  and  Carvel  Rock  off 
St.  John  to  the  northwest. 

Facts  of  scientific  interest  are 
offered  not  only  to  the  archeologist 
but  to  the  biologist  as  well.  Dr. 
Whitehouse  from  the  University  of 
Toronto  found  several  very  rare 
species  of  dragonflies  on  the  island. 
Icthyologists  have  an  unusual  op- 
portunity of  studying  fish  and  other 
forms  of  marine  life.  Especially 
interesting  are  those  forms  inhabit- 
ing the  reefs,  for  the  shores  of  St. 
John  have  many  coral  reefs  extend- 
ing into  the  water. 

Botanists  will  find  a  wealth  of 
interests  in  the  semi-tropical  and 
unusually  diversified  plant  life.  Ac- 
cording to  The  Scientific  Survey  of 
Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands, 
by  N.  L.  Britton,  more  than  260 
species  of  native  woody  plants  were 
specifically  reported  for  St.  John, 
of  which  154  were  trees,  72  shrubs, 
26  woody  series  and  8  cacti.  For 
those  who  have  never  seen  orchids 
growing  in  their  native  habitat,  the 
waterfall  area  at  Reef  Bay  offers  a 
real  thrill.  Camelburg  Peak  and  the 
Bordeaux  Mountain  areas  are  also 


sites  where  many  unusual  species  of 
plant  life  grow.  Since  most  of  the 
island  has  been  reverting  to  jungle 
for  many  decades,  the  flora  shows 
considerable  advancement  in  a  na- 
tural succession  toward  its  original 
condition.  • 

St.  John  is  a  conchologist's  para- 
dise. Practically  all  of  the  beaches 
abound  in  shells  of  many  species, 
the  most  beautiful  being  the  King 
and  Queen  Conch  shells.  Most  of 
the  shell  fish  found  are  edible,  and 
when  prepared  in  the  native  way  are 
especially  delicious. 

To  become  completely  acquainted 
with  the  charm  of  the  island,  it  is 
best  to  travel  either  by  horseback  or 
on  foot.  It  is  possible  on  most  of 
the  existing  trails  to  plan  a  trip  that 
will  include  both  mountain  scenery 
and  seaside  beauty  without  retrac- 
ing any  of  the  route.  Hikers  and 
horseback  riders  do  not  find  either 
of  these  activities  under  the  tropical 
sun  uncomfortably  hot  because  of 
the  abundant  shade  and  the  con- 
stant blowing  of  the  trade  winds 
that  give  the  island  its  equable 
climate.  The  present  park  qualities 
and  quiet  atmosphere  could  best  be 
preserved  in  the  proposed  park  by 
confining  auto  traffic  to  Centerline 
Road  and  the  more  heavily  travelled 
seashore  drives  along  the  east  and 
northwest  shores.  Since  there  is  no 
need  for  high  speed,  roads  should  be 
kept  as  simple  as  possible.  Other 
island  trails  should  be  kept  for 
horseback  riding  and  hiking. 

Sailing  and  other  boating  pos- 
sibilities appear  to  be  unlimited. 
The  many  land-locked  harbors  and 
sheltered  coves  offer  ample  anchor- 
age. The  winds  and  tides  around 
the  island  are  ideal  for  sailing  most 
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of  the  year  and  fishing  is  as  fine  as 
one  could  hope  for.  Nearby  British 
islands  offer  interesting  old-world 
atmosphere. 

Swimming  from  white  sandy 
beaches  is  one  of  the  most  popular 
sports  of  the  Island,  and  there  are 
ideal  spots  for  picnicking  also  along 
the  roads  and  trails. 

Aqua-lung  enthusiasts  find  the 
sea  around  the  island  a  veritable 
treasure  house  for  their  underwater 
forays.  The  use  of  glass-bottomed 
boats  would  provide  a  means  of  in- 
troducing visitors  to  the  marine 
world,  hidden  among  the  many 
reefs  and  rocks. 

St.  John  possesses  features  and 
remains  which  can  tell  the  interest- 
ing and  colorful  story  of  the  settle- 


ment of  the  Caribbean  Islands  and 
life  as  it  existed  from  the  time  of 
the  Carib  Indian  occupancy  through- 
out the  second  voyage  of  Columbus, 
down  to  the  present  time.  The  pro- 
posed park  would  comprise  a  major 
portion  of  the  Island  of  St.  John, 
omitting  the  settled  areas  and 
arable  land,  and  include  certain 
nearby  small  islands  and  cays. 
Conservation  of  the  Carib  stone 
picture  writings,  the  old  forts,  the 
estate  ruins  and  other  features  of 
historic  and  scientific  interest,  as 
well  as  the  uniquely  scenic  and 
recreation  qualities,  would  be  ac- 
complished by  establishment  of  the 
proposed  Virgin  Islands  National 
Park. 


Governor  Harriman  Terminates  Forty  Years 
as  Park  Commissioner 


At  a  meeting  of  the  Members  of 
the  Palisades  Interstate  Park  Com- 
mission held  January  17th,  1955, 
the  following  Resolution  was  unan- 
imously adopted: 

The  Honorable  W.  Averell  Harri- 
man having  now  assumed  the  Office 
of  the  Governor  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  has  tendered  his  resigna- 
tion from  the  Palisades  Interstate 
Park  Commission. 

Governor  Harriman  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  Commission  in  1915. 
His  continuous  service  on  the  Com- 
mission from  that  year  to  his  resig- 
nation has  exceeded  that  of  any 
other  member,  past  or  present. 
During  those  many  years  of  mem- 
bership on  the  Commission  he  has 
contributed  valuable  counsel  and 


guidance  stemming  from  his  long 
familiarity  with  the  problems  of  the 
Park  and  conservation  work  in 
general.  Even  during  the  years 
when  he  was  serving  the  Federal 
Government  as  Ambassador,  as 
Cabinet  Member  and  in  other  im- 
portant capacities,  he  continued  to 
keep  abreast  of  the  affairs  of  the 
Commission  and  maintained  an  un- 
flagging interest  in  its  activities. 

Governor  Harriman  has  gener- 
ously donated  land  and  funds  to 
expand  the  holdings  and  activities 
of  the  Commission,  thus  carrying 
on  the  tradition  established  by  his 
family  when  in  1910  they  gave  ten 
thousand  acres  of  land  and  one 
million  dollars  which  made  possible 
the  creation  of  the  Bear  Mountain 
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Gov.  W.  AVERELL  HARRIMAN  SURROUNDED  BY  MEMBERS  OF  THE 
PALISADES  INTERSTATE  PARK  COMMISSION  ON  THE  OCCASION  OF  HIS  63RD 

BIRTHDAY    AND    PRIOR   TO  THE    REGULAR  MONTHLY   MEETING  ON   NOVEMBER 

15,  1954  OF  THE  COMMISSION.  LEFT  TO  RIGHT:  A.  K.  MORGAN,  GENERAL 
MANAGER;  COMMISSIONER  DONALD  G.  BORG;  COMMISSIONER  HORACE  M. 
ALBRIGHT;  COMMISSIONER  AND  THEN  GOVERNOR-ELECT  HARRIMAN; 
COMMISSIONER  THEODORE  BOETTGER;  COMMISSIONER  CATESBY  L.  JONES, 
TREASURER;  COMMISSIONER  FREDERICK  OSBORN  AND  COMMISSIONER 
GEORGE  W.  PERKINS,  PRESIDENT. 

Gov.  HARRIMAN  RESIGNED  FROM  THE  COMMISSION  ON  JAN.  17,  1955 
AND  APPOINTED  HIS  BROTHER,  E.  ROLAND  HARRIMAN  TO  FILL  THE  VACANCY 
CAUSED  BY  HIS  RESIGNATION  AND  HAS  NOW  REAPPOINTED  HORACE  M. 
ALBRIGHT  TO  SERVE  ANOTHER  TERM  OF  FIVE  YEARS  ON  THE  COMMISSION. 
THE  STATE  SENATE  CONFIRMED  THIS  APPOINTMENT  ON  MARCH  16TH. 


VIRGIN  ISLAND  VIEWS 
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Harriman  State  Park.  Throughout 
the  years  Governor  Harriman  has 
demonstrated  a  thorough  under- 
standing of  the  needs  of  the  public 
and  a  never-failing  sympathy  with 
the  efforts  of  the  Commission  to 
meet  those  needs,  and  a  dedicated 
giving  of  himself,  his  time  and 
energies  to  the  achievement  of  those 
ends. 

The  Commission  accepts  Gover- 
nor Harriman's  resignation  with 
intense  regret,  both  official  and 
personal,  that  his  long  and  useful 
membership  on  the  Commission 
should  end.  This  is  tempered  by 
the  fact  that  the  termination  of  his 
membership  is  only  occasioned  by 
the  bestowal  upon  him  of  the 
highest  honor  which  the  people  of 


the  State  of  New  York  can  accord 
one  of  its  citizens  and  by  the  knowl- 
edge that  Governor  Harriman  has 
appointed  his  brother,  Mr.  E. 
Roland  Harriman,  to  fill  the  va- 
cancy caused  by  his  resignation. 
The  Commissioners  wish  him  suc- 
cess as  he  continues  his  distin- 
guished record  of  public  service  as 
Governor  of  the  State  of  New  York. 
Now,  Therefore,  Let  this  minute 
be  spread  upon  the  records  of  the 
Commission  and  a  copy  thereof, 
suitably  engrossed,  be  presented  to 
Governor  Harriman. 

EDITOR'S  NOTE:  Governor  Harriman  has 
been  a  member  of  the  National  Conference 
on  State  Parks  since  1925  and  his  brother, 
E.  Roland  Harriman  is  a  life  member  of 
the  American  Planning  and  Civic  Asso- 
ciation. 


Book  Reviews 


THE  OUTDOOR  SCHOOLROOM  FOR  OUTDOOR 
LIVING.  By  William  Gould  Vinal,  Pro- 
fessor Emeritus,  Nature  Education,  Uni- 
versity of  Massachusetts.  Published  by 
the  author.  69  pages.  1952.  $1.00. 

The  outdoor  curriculum  is  grow- 
ing in  importance  as  outdoor  living 
develops  for  people  of  all  ages. 
Dr.  Vinal  believes  that  public 
education  for  the  outdoors  is  a 
necessity  and  that  each  community 
has  its  own  standards  of  outdoor 
characteristics  which  will  require 
an  interpretative  program.  His 
concept  of  conservation  education 
leads  him  to  plan  for  outdoor  school- 
rooms to  provide  laboratories  for 
all  types  of  conservation  study.  In 
reaching  out  to  all  people  in  the 
neighborhood,  the  author  recom- 
mends a  neighborhood  planning 
council,  with  representatives  of  civic 
councils  advising  on  needs  and 


activities.  An  interesting  account 
of  the  operation  of  Edmands  Park, 
Newton,  Mass.,  a  neighborhood 
park  which  is  an  "outdoor  school- 
room," gives  a  complete  specific 
account  of  the  author's  basic  idea 
for  bringing  the  citizenry  and  the 
schools  together  to  appreciate  the 
immediate  natural  resources  in  a 
given  neighborhood. 

MR.  PLANNING  COMMISSIONER.  By  Harold 
V.  Miller.  Public  Administration  Service, 
Chicago,  III.  1954.  81  pp.  $1.00. 

Mr.  Miller  draws  on  his  broad, 
extensive  experience  in  planning  to 
tell  in  this  book  what  the  planning 
commissioners'  job  is.  AH  who  are 
participating  in  local  planning  efforts 
as  commission  member,  public  of- 
ficial or  foresighted  citizen  will 
profit  by  reading  this  book.  Such 
matters  as  Basic  Planning  Data, 
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Planning  Staff,  Major  Street  Plan, 
Land  Subdivision,  Schools,  Rec- 
reation, Utilities,  Parking  and  Traffic, 
Zoning,  Capital  Budget  Program- 
ming, the  Comprehensive  Plan  and 
the  Continuing  Program  are  in- 
cluded. Too  few  planning  com- 
mission members  make  the  effort 
to  gain  some  sort  of  over-all  view 
of  the  field  of  planning.  For  those 
who  want  to  use  the  opportunity 
to  make  a  contribution  to  the  de- 
velopment of  their  town,  Mr.  Miller 
sizes  up  the  responsibilities  and 
assists  members  of  planning  com- 
missions to  grasp  the  comprehensive 
quality  of  a  good  plan  and  program. 

FORT  NECESSITY,  NATIONAL  BATTLEFIELD 
SITE,  PENNSYLVANIA.  By  Frederick  Til- 
berg.  National  Park  Service  Historical 
Handbook  Series,  No.  19,  1954.  Supt.  of 
Documents,  Washington  25,  D.  C.  25c. 

On  July  3,  1954,  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  McKay  dedicated  the  newly 
constructed  fort  where  on  July  3, 
1754  George  Washington  and  his 
Colonial  soldiers  fought  against 
the  French  and  Indians.  Fort 
Necessity  has  special  significance 
as  the  spot  where  George  Wash- 
ington first  distinguished  himself  as 
a  military  commander.  The  com- 
plete story  of  the  struggle  has  only 
recently  become  known  through  a 
document  found  in  the  archives  of 
Columbia,  S.  C.  which  described 
precisely  the  size  and  shape  of  the 
circular  Fort  Necessity.  The  fort 
was  completely  reconstructed  as 
nearly  as  possible  to  its  appearance 


in  1754.  This  new  booklet  outlines 
the  background  of  the  expedition 
against  Fort  Duquesne  and  the 
rivalry  on  the  western  frontier  in 
1753  between  the  French  and  the 
British.  George  Washington's  part 
in  the  campaign  and  the  final 
British  victory  are  recounted  in 
splendid  detail  for  those  who  wish 
to  visit  the  historical  area  and  learn 
of  the  principal  events  which  took 
place. 

VICKSBURG,  NATIONAL  MILITARY  PARK, 
MISSISSIPPI.  By  William  C.  Everhart. 
National  Park  Service  Historical  Hand- 
book Series  21,  1954.  Supt.  of  Documents, 
Washington,  D.  C.  25c. 

Vicksburg  marked  the  beginning 
of  the  end  for  the  Confederacy. 
The  great  objective  of  the  war  in 
the  West — the  opening  of  the  Miss- 
issippi River  and  the  severing  of 
the  Confederacy — was  realized  with 
the  fall  of  Vicksburg.  Gen.  Grant 
emerged  from  the  Vicksburg  cam- 
paign with  a  hard-won  reputation 
as  a  master  strategist  which 
prompted  President  Lincoln  to  place 
him  in  supreme  command  of  all 
the  armies  of  the  U.  S.  In  this,  the 
latest  in  the  series  to  give  back- 
ground to  the  important  historical 
areas  in  the  National  Park  Service, 
the  story  of  Vicksburg  is  completely 
presented,  tracing  the  action  through 
Grant's  first  failure,  through  his  suc- 
cessful campaign  and  the  Siege.  Well 
illustrated  with  photographs  and 
maps,  this  is  a  notable  addition  to 
the  Park  Service  publications. 
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New  Appointees  to  Fine  Arts  Commission 


President  Eisenhower  appointed 
four  new  members  to  the  Com- 
mission on  Fine  Arts. 

The  President  also  reappointed 
two  Commission  members  originally 
named  by  President  Truman. 

All  of  the  new  members  except 
Wallace  K.  Harrison  were  listed  as 
Republicans.  The  White  House 
said,  however,  that  professional 
qualifications  outweighed  political 
considerations. 

The  other  new  members  are  Mrs. 
Emily  Huir,  Stonington,  Mass.,  an 
artist,  and  Douglas  W.  Orr,  Stony 
Creek,  Conn.,  and  William  G.  Perry, 
Andover,  Mass.,  both  architects. 

Reappointed  were  Felix  G.  W. 
de  Weldon,  sculptor  of  the  Iwo  Jima 
monument,  and  Elbert  Peets,  land- 
scape architect  and  civic  planner, 
both  of  Washington. 

Seventh  member  of  the  Com- 
mission is  its  chairman,  David  E. 
Finley,  director  of  the  National 
Gallery  of  Art  whose  term  runs 
out  this  June.  He  was  first  appointed 
in  1943.  All  terms  are  four  years. 

The  new  commission  held  its  first 
meeting  in  March  and  elected  a 
chairman. 


Mr.  Harrison  is  a  director  of  the 
Rockefeller  Foundation  and  the 
20th  Century  Fund. 

He  planned  the  U.  N.  buildings, 
and  was  co-architect  of  Rockefeller 
Center. 

Mr.  Orr  is  a  fellow  and  former 
president  of  the  American  Institute 
of  Architects.  He  is  an  associate 
member  of  the  National  Academy 
of  Design  and  an  honorary  corres- 
ponding member  of  the  Royal  In- 
stitute, British  Architects. 

Mr.  Perry  has  been  a  member  of 
the  Boston  firm  of  Perry,  Shaw  & 
Hepburn  since  1919.  The  firm 
worked  on  the  restoration  of  Colo- 
nial Williamsburg. 

Mrs.  Muir  has  had  exhibitions  at 
the  National  Gallery,  the  Corcoran 
Gallery  and  the  Smithsonian  In- 
stitution. She  has  done  art  work  for 
steamship  lines  and  travel  bureaus. 

The  new  members  replace  Joseph 
Hudnut  and  Pietro  Belluschi,  whose 
terms  expired  last  June;  Edward  F. 
Neild,  Sr.,  whose  resignation  last 
September  became  effective  with 
the  appointment  of  a  successor,  and 
George  Biddle,  whose  resignation 
was  effective  yesterday. 


Digest  of  State  Park  Laws  Ready 


The  National  Conference  on  State 
Parks  has  issued  a  Digest  of  Laws 
Relating  to  State  Parks,  prepared 
by  Flavel  Shurtleff,  Counsel  of  the 
APCA  and  planning  and  zoning 
consultant  of  Marshfield  Hills,  Mass. 
This  Digest  brings  up  to  date,  as  of 
Jan.  1,  1954,  the  1936  Digest  issued 
by  the  National  Park  Service  and 


compiled  by  the  late  Roy  A.  Vetter, 
Assistant  Attorney  of  the  Service, 
which  had  a  wide  circulation.  The 
present  Digest  covers  legislation 
pertaining  to  State  Parks  enacted 
in  all  States  and  Territories.  It  is 
issued  in  processed  form,  contains 
268  pages  and  is  priced  at  $3.00. 
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Recent  Publications 


THE  NATION  LOOKS  AT  ITS  RESOURCES. 
Edited  by  Henry  Jarrett.  Resources  for 
the  Future,  Inc.,  418  pp.  Washington, 
D.  C  1954.  $5.00. 

METROPOLITAN  GOVERNMENT  AND  PLAN- 
NING. A  selected  bibliography.  By  the 
Joint  Reference  Library,  Chicago  37, 
III.  American  Municipal  Association, 
1954.  33pp.  $1.00. 

THE  PLACE  OF  PLANNING  IN  SOCIETY.  By 
Rexford  G.  Tugwell.  Puerto  Rico 
Planning  Board,  San  Juan,  P.  R.  1954. 
88pp. 

THE  GENESIS  OF  MODERN  BRITISH  TOWN 
PLANNING.  A  Study  in  economic  and 
social  history  of  the  19th  and  20th  cen- 
turies. By  William  Ashworth.  Rout- 
ledge  and  Kegan  Paul,  Ltd.,  London. 
Distributed  by  Grove  Press,  795  Broad- 
way, New  York  3,  N.  Y.  1954.  259  pp. 
tables,  $4.50. 

URBAN  LAND  PROBLEMS  AND  POLICIES.  By 
Charles  Abrams.  International  Docu- 
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Is  There  Need  for  a  Comprehensive 
Recreation  Program  in  the  United  States? 

By  CONRAD  L.  WIRTH,  Director  National  Park  Service;  An  address  given  before 
the  Annual  Industrial  Recreation  Conference,  Lafayette,  Indiana,  February  14,  1955 


As  I  have  firmly  believed  for  many 
years  that  there  is  need  of  a  compre- 
hensive recreation  program  in  the 
United  States — and  have  tried  to 
do  something  about  it — I  am  espe- 
cially glad  that  you  asked  me  to 
discuss  this  particular  topic.  Not 
only  is  there  need  for  such  a  pro- 
gram; the  need  for  it  is  increasing 
daily.  And  the  longer  we  delay  in 
formulating  it — and  doing  so  in 
terms  that  the  man  on  the  street 
can  understand — the  more  difficult 
we  are  likely  to  find  the  task  of 
putting  it  into  effect.  That  diffi- 
culty stems  from  the  fact  that 
recreation  of  whatever  kind  means 
land — space  on  the  surface  of  this 
country  of  ours;  and  the  longer  we 
wait  to  make  provision  for  it  the 
more  certain  we  are  to  find  that 
opportunities  have  been  lost  or 
that  the  cost  of  seizing  them  has 
multiplied. 

Before  I  go  into  details,  however, 
I  want  to  try  to  express  certain 
fundamentals, — some  of  the  philo- 
sophic basis  which  justifies  us  in 
insisting  that  there  be  proper  pro- 
vision for  the  recreational  require- 
ments of  the  American  people. 

Half  a  century  or  so  ago,  a  great 
American  poet  wrote  these  lines 
which  I  quote  with  a  purpose: 


Bowed  by  the  weight  of  centuries  he  leans 
Upon  his  hoe  and  gazes  on  the  ground; 
The  emptiness  of  ages  on  his  face, 
And  on  his  back  the  burden  of  the  world. 
Who  made  him  dead  to  rapture  and  despair, 
A  thing  that  grieves  not,  and  that  never 

hopes, 
Stolid  and  stunned,  a  brother  to  the  ox? 

We  in  America  have  visions,  and 
dream  dreams;  and  those  visions 
and  dreams  are  of  a  people — not 
"dead  to  rapture  and  despair," 
not  "stolid  and  stunned/' — but 
alive  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word ; 
physically  healthy  and  fit,  mentally 
alert  and  keen,  emotionally  bal- 
anced and  stable,  spiritually  sensi- 
tive to  those  things  from  which  we 
can  gain  the  deepest  and  most 
lasting  satisfaction. 

By  what  means  are  we  going  to 
come  somewhere  near  realizing  this 
dream? 

A  hundred  or  a  hundred  and  fifty 
years  ago,  when  men  worked  twelve 
hours  a  day  and  six  days  a  week, 
those  who  followed  such  a  schedule 
lacked  the  one  element  that  has 
always  been  essential  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  culture  and  for  the 
development  of  "the  whole  men". 
That  element  was  leisure  time. 
Greece  developed  a  high  degree  of 
culture,  but  it  was  enjoyed  by  only 
a  privileged  few  who  had  leisure, 
obtained  at  the  expense  of  the  many 
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who  had  little  of  it.  The  picture  in 
America  today  is  in  sharpest  con- 
trast to  that  of  Ancient  Greece,  for 
there  has  been  no  country  in  all 
history  in  which  relative  abundance 
of  leisure  time  was  more  widely 
distributed,  and  in  which  so  great 
a  proportion  of  those  who  had 
leisure  had  also  so  great  a  variety 
of  means  of  using  it.  We  may 
reasonably  expect  that  the  amount 
of  leisure  time  will  increase  con- 
siderably among  the  American 
people.  The  question — one  of  the 
most  important  that  we  face  today 
since  the  answer  to  it  will  very 
largely  determine  what  kind  of  a 
nation  we  shall  have  50  or  100  years 
from  now — is,  "How  is  that  leisure 
to  be  used?"  When  I  was  a  small 
boy,  I  used  to  be  told  that  "Satan 
always  finds  some  work  for  idle 
hands  to  do."  Of  course,  I  am  sure 
that  that  widely  used  saying  was 
usually  offered  as  a  reason  why  a 
small  boy  should  get  some  work 
done,  and  as  a  reason  why  doing 
some  work  would  be  good  for  his 
soul. 

In  terms  of  leisure  time,  however, 
all  of  us  who  are  in  any  way  con- 
cerned with  recreation  accept  the 
truth  of  this  old  saw  as  meaning, 
"If  leisure  time  isn't  used  con- 
structively, or  in  a  way  to  benefit 
him  who  has  it,  it  is  all  too  likely 
to  be  used  badly."  Certainly  a 
large  percentage  of  juvenile  delin- 
quency, and  even  of  adult  delin- 
quency, stems  from  the  wrong  or 
unwise  use  of  leisure  time  and,  all 
too  often,  from  lack  of  satisfactory 
opportunity  for  its  right  use.  In- 
dustrially, specialization  and  the 
monotony  of  work  which  often  re- 
sults from  it,  build  up  a  craving  for 


release  which  can  express  itself 
in  socially  undesirable  ways  or  in 
socially  beneficial  ways.  Men  and 
women  being  what  they  are,  I 
would  not  venture  to  predict  that 
the  time  would  ever  come  when  it 
would  always  express  itself  bene- 
ficially. Yet  there  is  certainly  an 
obligation  on  society  to  strive  con- 
stantly not  only  to  induce  people 
to  use  their  leisure  for  their  own 
benefit  and  for  the  benefit  of  the 
community;  there  is  also  an  ob- 
ligation to  extend  their  opportunities 
to  do  so. 

This  organization,  the  Industrial 
Recreation  Association,  by  its  very 
existence  and  through  its  statement 
of  its  objectives,  has  acknowledged 
the  highly  important  part  that 
recreation  has  come  to  play — that 
it  must  play — in  producing  the 
right  kind  of  Americans,  the  right 
kind  of  industrial  relations,  and 
the  right  kind  of  America.  You 
who  are  active  in  the  association 
have  become  keenly  aware  of  the 
constant  trend  toward  shorter  work- 
ing hours;  paid  vacations  in  in- 
dustry; earlier  retirement,  pensions 
for  retired  persons;  increased  travel 
by  means  of  personal  transportation 
with  its  unlimited  freedom  of  choice 
as  to  where  to  go  and  how  to  get 
there;  and  the  generally  higher 
standards  of  living  which  an  in- 
creasing proportion  of  our  popula- 
tion is  able  to  enjoy.  And  you 
have  become  increasingly  aware  of 
the  implications — the  possibilities 
and  the  dangers — of  all  these  factors 
which  so  greatly  affect  the  lives  of 
working  people  generally. 

It  is  possible  to  do  something 
about  it  community  by  community, 
State  by  State,  region  by  region, 
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and  at  the  level  of  the  Federal 
Government.  Not  only  is  it  pos- 
sible; there  is  no  denying  the  fact 
that  what  must  be  done  to  provide 
the  American  people  generally  with 
ample  opportunity  for  outdoor  recre- 
ation must  be  done  at  those  several 
levels.  But  there  must  be  a  tying 
together  of  all  these  efforts,  in 
some  manner  that  appeals  to  logic 
and  reason,  and  that  is  free  of  any 
compulsions  except  logic  and  reason. 
Unless  there  is,  the  end  result  will 
be  only  an  unrelated  and  unbalanced 
patchwork — shortages  here,  sur- 
pluses there,  duplication  of  effort, 
needless  expense.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  there  is  too  much  patchwork 
character  to  what  has  already  been 
done  in  providing  areas  and  fa- 
cilities for  outdoor  recreation.  How- 
ever, cooperation  and  coordination 
among  the  agencies  concerned  has 
steadily  increased  over  the  past 
two  decades  at  the  same  time  that 
there  has  been  a  clearer  definition 
of  the  responsibilities  that  should  be 
met  by  the  several  levels  of  govern- 
ment. 

The  increase  in  quantity  of  use 
of  the  outdoor  recreational  fa- 
cilities now  available  has  been 
startling.  Since  1936,  the  number 
of  visitors  to  areas  administered 
by  the  National  Park  Service  has 
risen  from  12  million  to  48  million 
a  year.  There  were  17  million 
visitors  to  state  parks  in  1942  and 
160  million  in  1953.  In  1953,  the 
Forest  Service  reported  that  there 
were  more  than  35  million  recrea- 
tional visitors  to  the  national  forests, 
plus  an  estimated  90  million  sight- 
seers who  drove  over  forest  high- 
ways. The  Corps  of  Engineers 
estimated  that  41  million  people 


made  use  of  the  recreational  op- 
portunities offered  at  reservoirs 
built  by  the  Corps. 

The  present  trend  is  toward  an 
increasing  pressure  on  all  our  recrea- 
tional facilities.  Looking  into  the 
future,  the  Congressional  Joint 
Committee  on  the  Economic  Re- 
port predicts  that  by  1965  the 
American  working  man  will  have 
still  more  leisure  time  at  higher 
pay.  The  Committee  estimates 
that,  barring  an  emergency,  we 
will  have: 

An  increase  in  population  of  nearly  one 
fifth — from  160  million  in  1953  to  about 
190  million  in  1965. 

A  reduction  of  the  average  annual  hours 
of  work  by  nearly  10  percent. 

A  rise  in  real  disposable  income  per 
capita  of  nearly  30  percent,  to  about  $360 
billion  for  the  nation  as  a  whole. 

But  I  am  sure  that  most  of  you 
here  know  better  than  I  do  about 
the  changes  being  brought  about 
in  the  lives  of  the  industrial  worker 
and  the  increased  time  that  is  be- 
coming available  for  recreational 
pursuits.  You  know  what  these 
changes  have  meant  from  the 
sociological  point  of  view.  So,  I 
would  like  to  talk  about  the  neces- 
sity of  developing  a  plan,  or  series 
of  plans,  that  will  enable  us  to  in- 
sure that  adequate  space  and  de- 
sirable sites  will  be  available  to 
meet  the  demands  of  future  genera- 
tions for  wholesome  outdoor  recrea- 
tion opportunities.  Such  plans  are 
not  only  highly  important  to  in- 
dustry; it  must  take  an  active  part 
both  in  formulating  them  and  in 
making  them  effective. 

I  will  not  concern  myself  in  detail 
today  about  facilities  for  indoor  or 
urban  outdoor  recreation.  There  is 
need,  of  course,  in  most  cities  for 
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more  recreation  facilities  of  these 
types.  But  I  am  concerned,  and  I 
think  you  might  be  also,  about 
meeting  the  present  and  future 
demands  for  out-of-door  recreation, 
in  places  removed  from  cities  or  at 
least  beyond  their  limits. 

As  the  population  expands  and 
housing  and  industrial  development 
spread,  the  opportunities  for  the 
enjoyment  of  outdoor  recreation, 
outstanding  scenic  areas,  and  places 
of  historical  significance,  become 
increasingly  more  limited.  Our 
natural  areas  in  the  woods  and  along 
our  rivers,  seashores,  streams  and 
lakes  are  being  subdivided  or  other- 
wise developed  and  utilized  rapidly. 
The  need  for  minerals,  oil,  forest 
products,  water,  and  other  resources 
continues  to  grow  and  to  subtract 
from  the  total  worth  of  our  natural 
resources. 

We  must,  of  course,  continue  to 
use,  as  wisely  and  thriftily  as  we 
can,  these  materials  and  resources 
which  make  our  way  of  life  possible. 
But  we  should  also  be  thinking  of 
means  by  which  we  can  keep  aside 
sufficient  lands  to  use  for  recreation 
purposes.  It  is  not  too  late  to  rescue 
many  unspoiled  areas,  although  the 
possibilities  of  their  preservation 
are  diminishing.  This  is  a  responsi- 
bility of  all  of  us  at  every  level  of 
Government,  and  of  private  or- 
ganizations and  citizens  as  well  as 
industry.  The  responsibility  has 
long  been  recognized  by  conserva- 
tionists and  it  was  restated  some 
30  years  ago  when  the  National 
Conference  on  State  Parks  was 
organized  with  these  objectives: 

To  urge  upon  our  governments,  local, 
county,  state  and  national,  the  acquisition 
of  additional  land  and  water  areas  suitable 
for  recreation,  for  the  study  of  natural 


history  and  its  scientific  aspects,  and  the 
preservation  of  wildlife,  as  a  form  of  the 
conservation  of  our  natural  resources, 
until  there  shall  be  public  parks,  forests 
and  preserves  within  easy  access  of  all  the 
citizens  of  every  state  and  territory  of 
the  United  States,  and  also  to  encourage 
the  interest  of  non-government  agencies 
and  individuals  in  acquiring,  maintaining 
and  dedication  for  public  uses  similar 
areas;  and  in  educating  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States  in  the  values  and  uses 
of  recreational  areas. 

Some  natural  areas  which  have 
been  despoiled  can  be  reclaimed, 
though  of  course  never  completely 
restored  by  reforestation  and  by  the 
adoption  of  intelligent  land  manage- 
ment practices.  An  example  of  such 
accomplishment  was  provided  in  the 
development  by  the  National  Park 
Service  during  the  '30's  of  46  so- 
called  recreational  demonstration 
areas.  From  lands  largely  sub- 
marginal  in  character  and  of  little 
use  for  agricultural  purposes,  out- 
standing recreational  areas  were 
developed  and  later  turned  over  to 
the  States  as  units  of  their  state 
park  systems.  They  now  provide 
wholesome  outdoor  recreation  for 
tens  of  thousands  of  picnickers, 
campers,  hikers,  and  students  of 
nature. 

The  need  for  setting  aside,  even 
if  development  must  wait  many 
years,  some  of  our  better  unspoiled 
natural  and  scenic  areas  near  to 
where  the  people  live  who  will  use 
them  most  is  further  emphasized  by 
the  fact  that  many  of  the  great 
parks  and  recreation  areas  of  the 
Nation  are  at  such  a  distance  from 
any  considerable  population  that 
the  cost  of  getting  to  them  is  so 
great  as  to  make  their  use  difficult  or 
impossible  for  many  of  the  people. 

The  National  Park  Service  re- 
cently sponsored  several  studies  of 
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recreation  needs,  interests,  prefer- 
ences and  opportunities.  Two  of 
these  surveys  were  conducted  by  the 
National  Recreation  Association  in 
communities  in  the  New  England- 
New  York  area  and  in  Texas  and 
Oklahoma.  In  both  of  these  areas, 
distance,  lack  of  facilities  or  over- 
crowding of  existing  areas,  and  high 
costs  were  mentioned  most  often  as 
the  factors  which  prevented  more 
frequent  participation  in  outdoor 
recreation.  Another  of  these  surveys 
was  conducted  by  the  Statistical 
Laboratory  of  Iowa  State  College 
in  a  sub-basin  of  the  Missouri  River 
Basin  where  a  number  of  proposed 
reservoirs  would  provide  recreation 
resources.  In  this  area,  distance  to 
existing  facilities  or  lack  of  trans- 
portation, and  the  poor  quality  of 
the  facilities  were  given  as  reasons 
for  not  visiting  recreational  areas. 

The  findings  of  these  studies  in- 
dicated that  additional  recreation 
areas  and  facilities  would  receive 
a  great  volume  of  use,  if  they  were 
so  located  as  to  be  readily  accessible 
to  centers  of  population,  developed 
for  a  variety  of  recreation  uses, 
operated  and  maintained  in  a  man- 
ner that  would  assure  the  health, 
convenience  and  enjoyment  of  the 
public,  and  made  available  at  a 
reasonable  moderate  cost. 

A  fundamental  of  park  planning 
to  meet  these  needs  is  that  we 
clearly  define  and  thoroughly  under- 
stand the  purpose  or  purposes  to 
be  served  by  a  particular  park  or 
system  of  parks.  It  is  not  enough 
to  say,  merely,  that  a  park  is  for 
recreation  and  thereby  permit  de- 
velopment to  drift  with  the  current 
of  transient  fads  and  the  demands 
of  pressure  groups.  If  a  park  con- 


servation program  is  to  succeed, 
it  must  first  be  based  on  an  ac- 
cepted philosophy  or  understanding 
of  what  the  park  system  is  to  pro- 
vide. When  agreement  has  been 
reached  as  to  the  kinds  and  amounts 
of  recreation  that  a  park  system  is 
to  render — including  landscapes  and 
structures  of  inspirational  and  edu- 
cational quality  as  well  as  play- 
grounds— a  systematic  plan  must 
then  be  formulated  to  designate 
location,  extent,  and  proposed  de- 
velopment of  the  different  kinds  of 
areas  needed.  This  systematic  and 
planned  approach,  as  contrasted 
with  a  miscellany  of  areas  com- 
posed of  oddities  and  leftovers,  is 
reflected  in  the  words  park  systems. 
The  city,  metropolitan  and  county 
park  systems  generally  provide  the 
broad  base  for  meeting  our  day-to- 
day recreation  needs.  These  areas 
are  used  by  hundreds  of  millions  of 
people  annually  and  their  import- 
ance in  our  daily  lives  far  exceeds 
that  of  all  other  parks  combined. 
It  is,  therefore,  obviously  important 
that  the  requirements  of  these  local 
park  systems,  different  though  they 
may  be  in  each  community,  be 
clearly  understood.  The  problem 
of  "what  is  enough?"  has  been  ap- 
proached in  numerous  ways.  An 
accepted  acreage  standard  for  all 
municipal  recreation  areas  is  one 
acre  per  100  people.  A  recom- 
mended standard  for  metropolitan 
recreation  areas  is  one  acre  per  100 
people  additional.  That  is,  one 
acre  of  suburban  area  outside  the 
municipal  limits  in  addition  to  the 
one  acre  per  100  people  required 
within  those  limits.  There  is  no 
established  standard  for  county 
recreation  areas,  but  it  has  been 
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suggested  that  the  standard  should 
be  far  higher  than  one  acre  per  100 
people. 

While  we  do  not  have  complete 
information,  what  we  do  have  in- 
dicates that  the  total  municipal  and 
metropolitan  recreation  area  acreage 
of  the  cities  of  the  United  States 
amounts  to  about  half  of  that  re- 
quired by  these  standards.  For  a 
few  cities  and  metropolitan  areas, 
the  quantity  of  acres  is  close  to 
enough  for  the  present  and  the 
immediate  future;  that  fact  indi- 
cates that  many  have  less  than  half 
of  what  they  need  now. 

While  such  quantitative  standards 
are  useful,  we  recognize,  of  course, 
that  in  appraising  the  adequacy  of 
a  city  or  metropolitan  park  system, 
we  must  also  include  qualitative 
factors. 

In  doing  so  we  might  well  ask: 
Are  the  park,  parkway,  and  recrea- 
tion-area facilities  adequate  for 
everyone  in  our  community?  Are 
they  overcrowded?  Are  they  readily 
accessible  to  all  the  population?  Do 
they  provide  areas  and  scenes  of 
dignity  and  beauty  in  such  measure 
that  every  resident  of  the  city  may 
take  pleasure  and  pride  in  them? 
In  short,  does  the  park  system 
measure  up  to  the  high  standards 
we  want  to  characterize  our  home 
community? 

The  National  Park  Service  has 
devoted  considerable  time  to  work- 
ing with  the  States  on  these  prob- 
lems. In  1936  the  Congress  passed 
the  Park,  Parkway  and  Recreation 
Area  Study  Act,  which  directs  the 
Service  to  develop,  in  cooperation 
with  local  and  Federal  agencies,  "A 
plan  for  coordinated  and  adequate 
public  park,  parkway  and  recreation 


area  facilities  for  the  people  of  the 
United  States." 

Most  of  the  States  cooperated  in 
this  program  and  by  1940,  37  State 
recreation  reports  had  been  com- 
pleted. Several  of  the  States  are 
still  following  the  important  features 
of  these  plans  in  carrying  out  such 
expansions  of  their  park  systems  as 
have  been  possible.  But  many  of 
the  plans  formulated  then  have 
since  become  obsolete  due  to  drastic 
changes  in  the  Nation's  economy, 
shifting  of  increased  populations, 
new  land  uses,  acquisition  and  de- 
velopment of  new  areas  and  fa- 
cilities, the  construction  of  scores 
of  reservoirs  and  the  increasing 
trend  of  State  and  Federal  agencies 
toward  comprehensive  resource 
planning  in  the  major  river  basins 
of  the  Country. 

The  National  Park  Service  has 
not  had  the  means  since  World 
War  II  to  carry  on  this  planning 
activity,  although  we  try  to  keep 
abreast  of  the  recreation  problems 
of  the  States  and  offer  them  what 
little  assistance  we  can.  We  have, 
however,  been  cooperating  with 
so-called  Inter- Agency  Committees 
made  up  of  representatives  of  the 
States  and  several  Federal  agencies, 
in  developing  recreation  plans  in  the 
Missouri  River,  Columbia,  and 
Arkansas- White-Red  Basins,  and 
in  the  New  England-New  York 
Region. 

What  should  be  our  long-range 
objective  in  the  development  of  a 
comprehensive  recreation  area  pro- 
gram in  the  United  States  and 
what  are  the  reasons  for  undertaking 
such  a  project?  What  elements 
constitute  such  a  plan  for  adequate 
and  coordinated  public  outdoor 
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recreation  facilities  for  the  people 
of  the  United  States?  How  would 
we  approach  it? 

Briefly,  I  believe  the  objective 
should  be  to  develop  a  plan,  cor- 
related with  local,  State  and  Federal 
park,  historical,  scientific  and  na- 
tural resources  planning  and  man- 
agement agencies,  that  will  provide 
adequate  non-urban  outdoor  recrea- 
tion facilities  for  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  assure  the  conserva- 
tion of  outstanding  areas  of  scenic, 
historic,  archeologic  and  scientific 
interest,  and  encourage  the  general 
preservation  of  the  American  coun- 
tryside and  its  roadways, — what 
the  British  call  the  "roadside 
amenities".  I  use  the  term  "recrea- 
tion" in  its  broadest  sense;  it  in- 
cludes use  of  the  many  types  of 
scientific  and  cultural  areas  de- 
serving of  preservation  for  the  en- 
lightenment and  enjoyment  of  fu- 
ture generations. 

The  plan  should  include  an  in- 
ventory, study  and  appraisal  of 
the  Nation's  recreation  and  cultural 
resources,  with  whatever  coopera- 
tion is  available  from  agencies  at 
all  levels  of  Government,  and  from 
recreational,  conservation  and  his- 
torical organizations.  And  because 
of  the  many  factors  influencing  and 
changing  our  civilization  and  pat- 
tern of  living,  I  believe  such  a  plan 
should  be  revised  and  reissued 
each  ten  years.  The  plans  might 
well  forecast,  as  nearly  as  possible, 
recreation  needs  25  years  in  ad- 
vance. 

In  addition  to  the  need  for  pre- 
serving our  outstanding  scenic, 
scientific  and  historic  areas,  which 
I  have  stressed,  some  of  the  other 
types  of  areas  and  facilities  which 


must  be  considered  in  order  to  pro- 
vide adequate  recreation  oppor- 
tunities are: 

(a)  Holiday  and   week-end   use  areas 
easily   accessible   from   cities   where   pic- 
nicking,   water   sports,    camping,    hiking 
and  other  activities  can  be  enjoyed. 

(b)  Day-use  areas,  providing  playfields 
and  picnic  grounds  close  to  cities. 

(c)  Vacation-use  areas,  rather  extensive 
in  size,  with  campgrounds,  cabin  and  lodge 
developments,  organized  camps,  trails,  etc. 

(d)  Ocean,    lake,    reservoir   and    river 
frontage   where   swimming,    boating   and 
fishing  can  be  enjoyed.  Canals,  too,  often 
offer  excellent  opportunity  for  recreation 
use. 

(e)  Winter-sports  areas. 

(f)  Parkways  following  scenic  or  his- 
toric routes. 

(g)  Systems  of  wayside  picnic  areas  and 
overlooks. 

Unfortunately,  perhaps,  our  pop- 
ulation centers  and  state  boundaries 
bear  no  relation  to  areas  potentially 
adaptable  to  recreation  use  and  de- 
velopment. That  is  one  of  the  im- 
portant reasons  why  comprehensive 
national,  or  at  least  regional,  recre- 
ation plans  should  be  developed. 

I  have  already  remarked  that  in- 
dustry has  an  important  part  to 
play  both  in  the  planning  that  is 
vitally  necessary  if  we  are  to  have 
adequate  and  well-rounded  recrea- 
tional area  systems  and  in  convert- 
ing plans  into  accomplishment.  It 
is  a  part  that  is  dictated  by  en- 
lightened self-interest,  perhaps  in  a 
broader  sense  than  is  generally 
recognized.  The  healthy,  mentally 
and  emotionally  balanced  worker  is 
as  a  rule  a  good  and  productive 
worker.  That  truth  has  become  so 
generally  recognized  by  industry  it- 
self that  it  would  be  hard — prob- 
ably impossible — to  find  any  repre- 
sentative of  industry  who  would 
deny  it  even  though  acceptance  of 
its  truth  has  not  always  resulted  in 
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industry  bearing  its  full  share  of 
the  implied  responsibility. 

The  fact  is,  however,  that  outdoor 
recreation  has  an  economic  side  of 
great  importance.  It  creates  de- 
mands of  great  variety  which  in- 
dustry is  called  upon  to  supply, 
and  always  will  be,  no  matter  how 
greatly  the  do-it-yourself  trend  may 
grow.  First  and  foremost,  almost 
all  outdoor  recreation  except  that 
provided  by  the  near-at-home  play- 
ground or  playfield  involves  travel; 
and  the  aggregate  of  that  travel  and 
of  the  money  expended  on  it  is  of 
staggering  size.  It  uses  up  gasoline 
and  oil  and  tires  and  automobiles; 
it  requires  the  provision  of  lodgings 
and  eating  places  and  many  kinds 
of  services;  it  involves  the  purchase 
of  special  kinds  of  outdoor  clothing 
and  of  such  recreational  equipment 
as  boats  and  fishing  tackle  and  skis 
and  firearms  and  other  manu- 
factured articles  too  numerous  to 
mention.  There  have  been  esti- 
mates of  as  much  as  30  billion  dol- 
lars a  year  as  the  amount  which  is 
expended  in  the  United  States  on 
recreation  and  on  the  equipment 
which  is  used  in  recreation.  How 
near  that  sum  comes  to  being  cor- 
rect I  don't  know,  but  we  do  know 
that  even  if  it  is  no  more  than  half 
of  30  billion,  its  effects  on  employ- 
ment and  on  industry  are  great  and 
widely  diffused. 

For  all  that,  of  course,  we  are 
primarily  concerned  with  the  direct 
benefits  of  outdoor  recreation  to 
those  who  participate  in  it.  In  the 
National  Park  Service,  we  are  giving 
increased  attention  to  the  quality 
of  experience  provided  those  who 
visit  the  areas  we  administer;  and 
that  is  a  consideration  that  must  be 


taken  into  account  in  our  planning. 
We,  and  those  who  manage  recrea- 
tion at  other  levels,  have  an  obliga- 
tion at  least  to  try  to  make  a  visit 
to  a  park  not  merely  a  pleasant  way 
to  pass  the  time  but  an  occasion  for 
awakening  and  sharpening  per- 
ception; for  enlarging  understand- 
ing, both  of  the  natural  processes 
which  have  shaped  superlative  land- 
scapes and  of  the  events  commemo- 
rated at  the  historic  shrines  which 
are  in  our  charge. 

The  National  Park  Service  will 
continue  to  cooperate  with  the 
States  to  the  extent  that  our  means 
permit,  and  to  hope  for  the  time 
when  we  can  renew  our  cooperative 
studies  and  planning  on  a  nation- 
wide scale.  Meanwhile,  we  hope 
that  the  individual  States  and  com- 
munities will  not  fail  to  meet  their 
responsibilities  in  planning  ahead 
to  provide  for  America's  recrea- 
tional future. 

Col.  Richard  Lieber,  who  for 
many  years  was  Director  of  Con- 
servation in  Indiana  and  who  is 
rightly  recognized  as  the  father 
of  the  Indiana  State  Park  System, 
many  years  ago  made  an  observa- 
tion which  can  well  be  accepted  as  a 
justification  of  all  that  we  do  to  add 
to  the  usefulness  of  our  parks.  He 
said: 

Our  parks  and  preserves  are  not  mere 
picnicking  places.  They  are  rich  store- 
houses of  memories  and  reveries.  They 
are  guides  and  counsels  to  the  weary  and 
faltering  in  spirit.  They  are  bearers  of 
wonderful  tales  to  him  who  will  listen;  a 
solace  to  the  aged  and  an  inspiration  to 
the  young. 

These  places  are  the  tools  we 
work  with.  Much  of  the  future 
character  of  our  country  depends  on 
how  well  we  select  our  tools  and 
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on  the  foresight  and  vision  with 
which  we  put  them  to  work. 

Before  I  close,  I  hope  I  may  be 
pardoned  if  I  say  a  few  words 
about  the  National  Park  System. 
The  180  properties  contained  in  it 
include  the  outstanding  scenic  and 
historic  areas  of  our  country.  When 
the  national  parks  and  monuments 
were  placed  in  the  custody  of  the 
newly  organized  National  Park 
Service  in  1917,  Congress  told  us 
that  our  job  was  "to  conserve  the 
scenery,  the  natural  and  historic 
objects,  and  the  wildlife"  of  these 
areas  "and  to  provide  for  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  same  in  such  manner 
and  by  such  means  as  will  leave 
them  unimpaired  for  the  enjoy- 
ment of  future  generations." 

It  is  plain  that  the  areas  of  the 
National  Park  System  are  a  great 
national  heritage,  set  aside  for  us  to 
enjoy  and  to  pass  on  to  future 
generations  in  as  good  condition  as 
when  we  received  them.  The  preser- 


vation of  such  properties  is  a  sound 
policy,  and  one  of  the  attributes  of 
a  strong  and  free  people.  We  in  the 
National  Park  Service  take  very 
seriously  the  responsibility  placed 
upon  us  to  protect  them  and  to  pro- 
vide for  the  maximum  public  en- 
joyment of  them. 

We  are  thankful  to  have  been 
given  the  opportunity  to  serve  our 
country  in  this  way.  However,  in 
carrying  out  the  task  placed  upon 
us  we  need  the  help  of  every  citizen 
of  this  great  country  of  ours.  Our 
work  is  made  difficult  by  the  oc- 
casional vandalistic  visitor  and  the 
much  more  numerous  visitors  who 
are  careless  and  heedless  in  their 
treatment  of  this  heritage,  which  is 
one  of  the  proud  possessions  of  all 
Americans.  I  urge  all  who  visit  the 
parks  to  use  them  well  and  to  exert 
influence  upon  others  to  enjoy  them 
and  not  destroy  them;  to  leave  them 
in  as  good  condition  as  they  found 
them,  for  others  to  enjoy. 


Sinclair  Oil  Company  Salutes  Conservation 

The  Sinclair  Oil  Company  is  publishing  a  salute  to  Conservation 
Organizations,  including  the  American  Planning  and  Civic  Association, 
in  connection  with  a  series  of  pictures  from  the  National  Parks  and 
an  offer  of  maps  and  service  in  planning  national  park  tours. 


Planning  and  Civic  Comment 


Then  we  began  planning  for  metro- 
politan areas.  We  are  now  forced 
to  think  in  terms  of  the  regional  city, 
that  is,  a  new  concept  of  an  overall 
city  which  contains  many  cities 
within  one  whole."  Professor  Victor 
Jones,  of  Wesleyan  (Connecticut) 
University,  nationally  known  gov- 
ernment expert,  will  serve  as  Visit- 
ing Critic,  and  a  large  number  of 
Visiting  Experts  will  be  drawn  into 
the  project,  including  Richardson 
Wood,  economic  consultant  on  cities 
and  regions,  Henry  Fagin,  Planning 
Director  of  the  Regional  Plan  Asso- 
ciation of  New  York  City,  and  C.  E. 
Batschelet,  Chief  of  the  Geography 
Division  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
the  Census.  Mr.  Wood,  in  his 
opening  remarks  to  the  Yale  plan- 
ners, declared  that  there  is  only  one 
other  area  in  the  world  like  the  Nor- 
folk-Portland region  and  that  is  the 
European  North  Atlantic  area,  but 
the  Eastern  seaboard  city  seems  to 
have  supplanted  the  North  Atlantic 
European  area  as  the  world's  power 
center. 


The  Housing  Research  Center  of 
Cornell  University  has  issued  a  135- 
page  Report  on  Commuting  Pat- 
terns of  Industrial  Workers,  a  Study 
of  Experience  since  1940  in  the 
Northeast  Region,  by  Leonard  P. 
Adams,  Director  of  Research  and 
Publications  of  the  School  of  In- 
dustrial and  Labor  Relations  and 
Thomas  W.  Mackessey,  Professor 
of  Regional  Planning  and  Dean  of 
the  College  of  Architecture.  From 
the  study  it  would  appear  that  there 
have  been  substantial  changes  since 
World  War  I  in  the  average  dis- 
tances that  workers  travel  between 


home  and  job.  On  the  average  it 
would  seem  that  workers  now  live 
farther  from  their  work  than  they 
used  to,  and  that  the  day  is  past 
when  closeness  to  work  is  a  prime 
consideration  in  the  construction  of 
new  housing.  It  is  admitted  that 
this  tentative  conclusion  may  be 
more  valid  for  small  industrial  areas 
than  for  big  cities.  Greater  avail- 
ability of  private  transportation  has 
facilitated  shifting  workers  among 
plants  in  an  area.  Greater  occu- 
pational, industrial,  and  geographic 
mobility  of  the  work  force  has  come 
about.  Greater  ease  of  transporta- 
tion has  probably  increased  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  wage  and  other  eco- 
nomic differentials  in  the  allocation 
of  the  labor  supply.  It  would  seem 
that  it  is  no  longer  necessary  to 
locate  new  plants  in  densely  popu- 
lated areas  in  order  to  have  an  ade- 
quate labor  supply. 

The  authors  maintain  that  hous- 
ing and  planning  officials  must  be 
concerned  with  all  the  implications 
of  the  journey-to- work  patterns. 
Long-distance  commuters  would 
seem  to  be  an  important,  flexible 
part  of  the  labor  supply.  Some  of 
the  questions  which  need  further 
study  are  set  forth  by  the  authors: 

1.  Who     are    the     long-distance 
commuters  and  why  do  they  travel 
relatively  long  distances? 

2.  How    are    variations    among 
plants    and    areas    in    commuting 
patterns    of   workers    explained? 

3.  Is  the  local  labor  supply  ade- 
quate   for    required    expansion    in 
production? 

Planners  may  well  study  the 
factual  material  presented  in  this 
report  as  a  guide  to  highway  and 
transit  patterns  in  the  urban  region. 
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The  Spring  issue  of  Law  and  Con- 
temporary Problems,  published  by 
Duke  University  School  of  Law 
under  the  editorship  of  Professor 
Robert  Kramer,  contained  a  Sym- 
posium on  Land  Planning  in  a 
Democracy.  The  subjects  and  au- 
thors were:  Foreword  by  the  Edi- 
tor; Constitutional  Law  and  Com- 
munity Planning  by  Corwin  W. 
Johnson;  Zoning  for  Aesthetic  Ob- 
jectives, A  reappraisal  by  J.  J. 
Dukeminier,  Jr.;  Relationship  of 
Zoning  and  Traffic  Generators  by 
Allen  Fonoroff;  Large  Scale  De- 
velopments and  the  One-House  Zon- 
ing Controls  by  William  C.  Vladeck; 
Zoning  for  Amenities  by  Seymore  L. 
Toll;  Discretionary  Powers  of  the 
Board  of  Zoning  Appeals  by  John 
W.  Reps;  Regulating  the  Timing 
of  Urban  Development  by  Henry 
Fagin;  Elimination  of  Incompatible 
Uses  and  Structures  by  C.  McKim 
Norton;  and  Planning  Law  and 
Democratic  Living  by  Norman  Wil- 
liams, Jr. 

Editor  Kramer  explained  at  the 
outset  that: 

So  far  as  the  Federal  Constitution  is 
concerned,  land  planning,  particularly  in 
the  form  of  zoning,  has  on  the  whole  en- 
countered very  few  obstacles.  More 
serious  today  are  the  new  problems  which 
land  planning  and  zoning  are  facing  which 


may  well  require  an  entirely  fresh  or  re- 
oriented approach  to  the  whole  subject. 
For  example,  traffic  conditions  in  our 
cities  and  on  our  major  highways  have 
an  importance  for  the  contemporary  plan- 
ner not  dreamed  of  in  the  first  decade  of 
the  twentieth  century.  No  zoning  plans 
for  a  city  can  afford  to  ignore  the  crucial 
issues  raised  by  traffic  density  and  con- 
gestion .  .  .  Certainly  we  cannot  afford 
not  to  have  some  land  planning  in  a  de- 
mocracy. But  the  nature  and  extent  of 
that  planning — its  goals  and  methods — 
are  still  largely  unsettled,  even  though  the 
needs  daily  become  more  urgent. 


The  150  pages  of  this  symposium 
brings  the  strong  light  of  legal  ap- 
proach and  judicial  decision  to 
bear  on  the  social  and  economic 
phases  of  patterns  of  land  use  as 
devised  in  comprehensive  planning 
and  zoning. 

These  thoughtful  articles  by  men 
trained  in  law  and  planning  point 
out  the  limitations  of  the  achieve- 
ments already  made  and  open  the 
way  for  new  advances  in  planning 
to  meet  the  demands  of  a  growing 
population. 

The  summer  issue  of  Law  and 
Contemporary  Problems  will  be  de- 
voted to  a  symposium  on  Urban 
Housing  and  Planning.  Copies  of 
each  issue  can  be  secured  for  $2 
per  copy  from  the  Duke  University 
School  of  Law  magazine. 


Citizen  Action  for  Community  Planning 


Phillip  W.  Shafts,  President  of 
the  Metropolitan  Plan  Association, 
Inc.  for  the  coordinated  develop- 
ment of  the  St.  Louis  region,  re- 
ports that  the  third  annual  Con- 
ference on  Metropolitan  St.  Louis 
Area  Planning,  sponsored  by  the 


Metropolitan  Plan  Association  at 
the  Missouri  Athletic  Club,  late  in 
1954,  was  a  great  success. 

Henry  J.  Sullivan,  a  leader  in 
metropolitan  planning  in  Detroit, 
told  the  area  civic  and  planning 
leaders  that  individual  communities 
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in  the  metropolitan  area  can  solve 
their  problems  only  through  re- 
gional planning.  Said  he:  "The 
St.  Louis  region  is  much  like  ours, 
with  dozens  if  not  hundreds,  of  in- 
dependent units  of  local  govern- 
ment, each  with  an  understandable 
pride  in  itself  and  jealous  of  any 
encroachment  upon  its  individual- 
ity. These  many  units  may  well 
continue  to  be  independent,  but 
they  cannot  carry  their  full  weight 
unless  they  act  in  concert  on  matters 
of  a  regional  nature.  These  include 
water  supply,  sewage  disposal,  hous- 
ing, education,  arterial  highways, 
metropolitan  parks  and  others." 

Buford  Pickens,  Dean  of  the 
Washington  University  School  of 
Architecture,  advised  the  delegates 
that  they  were  further  along  than 
they  knew,  that  the  principal  task 
ahead  was  to  make  known  in  each 
community  the  objectives  of  the 
Metropolitan  Plan  Association. 

Mr.  Shatts  reported  gains  in  1954 
county  planning  had  made  great 
strides;  that  in  Madison  County  an 
official  planning  commission  was 
appointed  by  the  County  Board  of 
Supervisors,  as  a  result  of  the 
Citizens  County  Planning  Com- 
mittee, under  the  Chairmanship  of 
C.  E.  Townsend,  Publisher  of  the 
Press-Record,  Granite  City;  in  St. 
Charles  County,  the  appointment  of 
a  County  Planning  Commission  was 
approved  by  the  voters  on  Novem- 


ber 2,  1954,  that  the  Citizens 
County  Planning  Committee,  under 
the  Chairmanship  of  J.  Ed.  Travis, 
Jr.,  had  held  a  successful  county 
planning  meeting  of  civic  leaders. 
A  study  committee,  under  the 
chairmanship  of  Carl  Rohlfing  was 
appointed;  in  St.  Clair  County, 
Judge  C.  C.  Dreman,  Chairman  of 
the  Citizens  County  Planning  Com- 
mittee, appointed  a  representative 
Pilot  Committee  to  work  for  a 
County  Planning  Commission;  in 
short  the  Guide  Book  prepared  by 
the  Metropolitan  Plan  Association 
was  being  put  to  wrork  and  bringing 
results. 

The  Kentucky  City  Bulletin,  now 
in  its  first  volume,  is  published 
monthly  by  the  Kentucky  Mu- 
nicipal League  at  McVey  Hall, 
University  of  Kentucky  at  Lexing- 
ton. The  formulation  and  pro- 
motion of  legislative  proposals  bene- 
ficial to  the  cities  of  Kentucky  is 
one  of  the  important  functions  of 
the  League.  A  legislative  committee 
for  1955  has  been  appointed  by 
President  David  Aronberg  with 
instructions  to  prepare  the  1956 
legislative  proposals  in  tentative 
form  for  consideration  at  the  1955 
annual  conference  of  the  League. 
The  Bulletin  carries  general  news 
material  of  interest  to  Kentucky 
municipalities. 
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Planning  for  Urban  Renewal 

By  RICHARD  L.  STEINER^  Deputy  Commissioner  of  the  Urban  Renewal  Ad- 

ministration,  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency,  Before  the  American  Institute 

of  Planners  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  March  31,  1955 

EDITOR'S    NOTE:    This  excellent  presentation  is  reproduced  by  permission,  as  of  interest  to  civic  leaders. 


I  assume  you  are  as  tired  of  hear- 
ing about  Topsy  and  urban  cancers 
as  I  am.    Let's  start  in  right  away 
by   examining   what   is   and   what 
should  be  the  concern  of  the  Urban 
Renewal  Administration  relative  to 
city  planning.   Some  say  the  Urban 
Renewal    Administration    has    too 
many    planning   standards    and    is 
requiring  planning  performance  be- 
yond what  can  be  justified  by  any 
reasonable    interpretation    of    the 
basic  statute.    On  the  other  hand, 
many  planners  have  expressed  con- 
cern that  the  Urban  Renewal  Ad- 
ministration has  not  required  higher 
standards  of  planning  performance 
in    specific    situations    with    which 
they  are  familiar.   It  may  be  helpful 
to    examine    the    various    ways    in 
which  the  urban  renewal  program 
becomes  concerned  with  planning. 
First,  there  is  the  workable  pro- 
gram   requirement    which    is    new 
with  the  Housing  Act  of  1954.  This 
requirement  simply  says  that  before 
communities  may  benefit  from  four 
special  forms  of  Federal  assistance 
for  urban  renewal,  there  must  be 
approved  for  each  ".  .  .  locality  a 
workable  program  ...  for  utilizing 
appropriate  private  and  public  re- 
sources,  to  eliminate  and  prevent 
the  development  or  spread  of  slums 
and    urban    blight,    to    encourage 
needed  urban  rehabilitation,  to  pro- 
vide    for    the    redevelopment    of 
blighted,  deteriorated  or  slum  areas, 
or  to  undertake  such  of  the  afore- 
said activities  or  other  feasible  com- 


munity activities  as  may  be  suit- 
ably employed  to  achieve  the  ob- 
jectives of  such  a  program." 

The  four  forms  of  Federal  assist- 
ance for  which  the  workable  pro- 
gram is  a  prerequisite  are:  (1)  urban 
renewal  projects,  (2)  public  housing 
projects,    (3)   special   mortgage  in- 
surance  covering   new   housing   or 
rehabilitation  of  old  housing  in  re- 
development   and    renewal    areas, 
and  (4)  special  mortgage  insurance 
covering  housing  intended  for  oc- 
cupancy  by   persons   displaced   by 
some  form  of  Governmental  action. 
Preparation  of  a  workable  program 
by  a  locality  involves  a  process  of 
self-survey    and    introspective 
analysis.    It  is  not  expected  that  a 
community  will   demonstrate  that 
it  has  in  operation  a  fully  developed 
program  to  overcome  its  problems 
of  slums  and  blighted  areas.   Rather 
the    task    is    to    make    a    realistic 
evaluation  of  the  locality's  problem 
in  this  regard  and  to  map  out  an 
intelligent  program  for  dealing  with 
it  comprehensively.   A  well  worked 
out  plan  of  action,  coupled  with  an 
expression  of  serious  intent  to  carry 
out  the  plan  of  action,  is  acceptable 
to  the  Agency.    In  order  to  give 
some  pattern  of  organization  to  the 
workable   programs   submitted    by 
various  communities,  it  is  required 
that  they  be  developed  under  the 
following  main  headings :  Codes  and 
Ordinances,    Comprehensive    Com- 
munity Plan,  Neighborhood  Analysis, 
Administrative    Organization,     Fi- 
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nancial  Ability,  Housing  for  Dis- 
placed Families,  and  Citizen  Partici- 
pation. 

I  know  you're  particularly  in- 
terested in  the  objectives  covered 
by  the  heading,  "Comprehensive 
Community  Plan".  I  shall  discuss 
these  when  I  come  to  the  subject 
of  urban  renewal  projects  since  the 
workable  program  objectives  are 
now  being  changed  so  as  to  con- 
form to  project  requirements.  I'd 
like  to  emphasize  at  this  point, 
however,  that  minimum  community 
plan  requirements  must  be  met 
before  a  locality  can  obtain  a  loan 
and  grant  contract  for  a  renewal 
project,  while  on  the  other  hand  the 
fact  that  a  locality  is  working 
toward  the  attainment  of  such 
minimum  requirements  will  be  ac- 
ceptable for  workable  program  pur- 
poses. 

Community  planning  require- 
ments of  the  Urban  Renewal  Ad- 
ministration were  published  in  re- 
vised form  last  month  with  some 
changes — mostly  changes  in  or- 
ganization and  emphasis — in  order 
to  show  a  closer  relationship  to  the 
requirements  of  the  basic  Federal 
law.  It  may  be  helpful  to  tell  you 
what  the  significant  requirements 
of  the  law  are.  First,  there  is  the 
requirement  that  consideration  be 
given  to  the  extent  to  which  appro- 
priate local  public  bodies  have 
undertaken  positive  programs  for 
preventing  the  spread  or  recurrence 
of  slum  and  blighted  areas  in  the 
community.  Second,  there  is  the 
requirements  that  contracts  for 
financial  aid  require  that  the  ap- 
proval of  the  redevelopment  plan 
for  a  project  area  by  the  local 
governing  body  shall  include  find- 


ings that  the  "...  redevelopment 
plan  conforms  to  a  general  plan  for 
the  development  of  the  locality  as 
a  whole".  Third,  there  is  the  re- 
quirement that  the  redevelopment 
plan  or  an  urban  renewal  plan  be 
sufficiently  complete  ".  .  .  to  in- 
dicate its  relationship  to  definite 
local  objectives,  as  to  appropriate 
land  uses  and  improved  traffic, 
public  transportation,  public  util- 
ities, recreational  and  community 
facilities,  and  other  public  im- 
provements". 

Obviously,  there  can  be  no  mean- 
ingful certification  that  a  redevelop- 
ment plan  conforms  to  a  general 
plan  for  the  development  of  a 
locality  as  a  whole  unless  there  is  in 
fact  such  a  general  plan,  and  this 
gets  us  to  the  question  of  require- 
ments with  respect  to  the  general 
plan.  These  requirements  have 
been  broken  down  into  two  main 
headings — (1)  Plans  and  Programs 
for  Physical  Development,  and  (2) 
Administrative  and  Regulatory 
Measures  to  Control  and  Guide 
Physical  Development.  Under  the 
first  category — plans  and  programs 
for  physical  development — there  are 
required  as  a  minimum  a  land-use 
plan,  a  thoroughfare  plan,  a  com- 
munity facilities  plan,  and  a  public 
improvements  program.  Under  the 
second  category — administrative 
and  regulatory  measures  to  control 
and  guide  physical  development — 
there  are  included  as  a  minimum  a 
zoning  ordinance  and  zoning  map 
and  sub-division  regulations.  In 
addition  to  these  minimum  re- 
quirements, the  local  public  agency 
is  required  to  submit  such  additional 
information  as  may  be  necessary 
to  establish  the  relationship  of  the 
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redevelopment  or  renewal  plan  to 
local  objectives. 

In  order  to  determine  the  effec- 
tiveness of  a  local  planning  pro- 
gram in  preventing  the  spread  or 
recurrence  in  the  community  of 
slums  and  blighted  areas,  and  in 
carrying  out  the  broad  objectives  of 
national  housing  policy  as  stated 
by  the  Congress,  the  Urban  Re- 
newal Administration  takes  into 
consideration  such  matters  as  or- 
ganization, character,  and  scope 
of  local  planning  activities,  the  ex- 
tent to  which  the  general  plan  is 
being  systematically  modernized 
and  revised  to  meet  the  changing 
needs  and  problems  of  the  locality, 
and  the  extent  to  which  the  plan  is 
being  used  as  a  guide  for  the  de- 
velopment and  redevelopment  of 
the  locality  as  a  whole. 

We  are,  of  course,  also  concerned 
in  great  detail  with  project  plans, 
but  at  this  point  I  shall  leave  the 
emphasis  on  general  planning  as  I 
shall  have  more  to  say  about  project 
development  later. 

The  Housing  Act  of  1954  also 
makes  available  under  Section  314,  a 
$5,000,000  fund  to  assist  local 
public  bodies  in  developing,  testing 
and  reporting  methods  and  tech- 
niques, and  carrying  out  demonstra- 
tions and  other  activities  for  the 
prevention  and  elimination  of  slums 
and  blight.  A  special  Advisory 
Committee  has  been  established  to 
assist  in  formulating  and  directing 
this  program,  and  the  first  alloca- 
tion of  funds  was  made  last  week  to 
the  City  of  St.  Louis.  Under  this 
allocation  an  attempt  will  be  made 
to  develop  techniques  and  criteria 
for  measuring  the  degree  of  obsoles- 
cence and  deterioration  in  com- 


mercial and  industrial  areas.  Im- 
proved knowledge  and  techniques 
of  great  value  to  planners  should 
result  from  this  demonstration  and 
test  program. 

Most  of  you  are  probably  familiar 
also  with  the  program  of  urban  plan- 
ning assistance  provided  for  under 
Section  701  of  the  Housing  Act  of 
1954.  Under  this  program  Federal 
aid,  not  to  exceed  50  percent  of 
the  cost  of  specifically  approved 
planning  activities,  may  be  granted 
to  State  Planning  Agencies  to  en- 
able them  to  render  planning  assist- 
ance to  municipalities  of  less  than 
25,000  population.  Aid  may  also 
be  given  directly  for  metropolitan 
and  regional  planning  activities  to 
agencies  authorized  by  local  law 
to  engage  in  such  work.  Whether 
this  promising  program  will  reach 
its  full  potential  or  not,  I  do  not 
know.  Last  week  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  recommended  an 
appropriation  of  $2,000,000  for  the 
next  fiscal  year  for  this  work,  but 
the  week  before  that  the  Hoover 
Commission  Report  on  Lending 
Agencies  recommended  that  the 
program  be  abolished. 

That  about  sums  up  what  the 
Urban  Renewal  Administration  con- 
siders to  be  its  legitimate  concern 
with  planning  in  the  light  of  the 
Federal  legislation  under  which 
the  program  is  operating.  You  may 
be  interested,  however,  to  learn  also 
that  the  Federal  Housing  Admini- 
stration, in  considering  applications 
for  the  new  type  of  special  mort- 
gage insurance  covering  housing  to 
be  built  or  rehabilitated  in  re- 
development and  renewal  areas,  is 
giving  special  attention  to  plans 
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for  the  upgrading  of  the  environs  of 
project  areas  and  to  the  depend- 
ability of  such  plans.  The  FHA  is 
concerned  because  of  the  effect  of 
such  planning  on  mortgage  risk  and 
real  estate  values. 

Let  me  share  with  you  now  two 
concerns  which  I  have  felt  in- 
creasingly during  the  past  few 
months  regarding  planning  as  it 
relates  to  urban  renewal.  The 
practicable  availability  of  urban 
renewal  projects  encouraged  by 
Federal  technical  assistance  and 
financial  aid  is  bound  to  be  a  very 
disturbing  development  to  many  of 
the  classical  theories  and  pre- 
sumptions of  urban  planning.  We 
are  in  the  position  of  the  day- 
dreamer  who  awakens,  after  con- 
templating what  he  would  do  if  he 
had  a  million  dollars,  to  find  his 
questioner  handing  him  a  check  for 
that  amount.  For  example,  plan- 
ning a  revision  of  industrial  zoning, 
based  on  a  logarithmic  projection 
of  industrial  growth  over  the  next 
30  years  is  one  thing.  In  urban  re- 
newal we  can  easily  plan  for  20 
acres  in  the  heart  of  a  large  city  to 
be  cleared  at  great  expense  for  in- 
dustrial reuse.  To  be  confronted 
by  a  vacant  site  month  after  month 
because  industrialists  don't  con- 
sider it  a  good  site  for  industry  is 
quite  another  matter.  Other  poten- 
tialities as  embarrassing  could  be 
cited.  In  the  urban  renewal  process, 
planning  is  submitted  rapidly  to  the 
acid  tests  of  financial  and  legal 
feasibility.  Another  disturbing  fac- 
tor is  that  we  no  longer  have  work- 
ing for  us  that  old  familiar  scape- 
goat— high  land  costs.  We  may  set 
appropriate  land-use  standards  and 
price  land  accordingly,  but  how 


much  do  we  really  know  about 
appropriate  land-use  standards  in 
the  absence  of  land  cost  pressures? 

The  result  of  all  this  is  that  urban 
planners  are  faced  with  a  greater 
compulsion  than  ever  before  to 
know  their  business.  The  demands 
upon  them  will  be  tremendous. 
Failures  will  bring  conspicuous  at- 
tention to  us  individually  and  as  a 
profession.  I  should  like  to  suggest 
that  city  planners  stick  to  the  over- 
all job  of  guiding  the  city's  growth — 
of  analyzing  the  City's  potential,  of 
giving  the  community  a  clear  pic- 
ture of  the  alternatives  available  to 
it  and  to  its  various  sections,  and  of 
helping  a  community  to  determine 
its  destiny  and  course  of  growth 
through  the  process  we  call  democ- 
racy. 

It  is  important  to  differentiate 
between  general  city  planning  and 
the  development  of  urban  renewal 
projects.  Project  development  is 
essentially  an  administrative  process 
which  can  succeed  only  if  under- 
taken against  the  background  of 
sound  general  city  planning.  Project 
development  involves  complex  prob- 
lems of  financial  planning,  market 
analysis,  law,  public  and  political 
relations,  justifying  Federal  aid, 
land  acquisition,  site  management, 
relocation,  and  land  disposition,  to 
mention  a  few.  These  activities  are 
for  the  most  part  in  the  realm  of 
administrative  operations — in  the 
best  sense  of  the  word,  they  require 
the  full  attention  of  an  "operator". 

Let  me  leave  you  then  with  the 
thought  that  urban  planners  should 
concentrate  on  doing  an  ever  im- 
proving job  of  general  city  planning 
and  avoid  becoming  bogged  down 
in  the  administrative  detail  of 
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projects.  Otherwise  one  or  the 
other  function  will  suffer.  Where  it 
is  impossible  to  separate  the  two 
functions,  it  will  help  to  differentiate 
the  activities  as  much  as  possible. 

Another  concern  which  I  should 
like  to  ask  you  to  think  about  with 
me  for  a  few  minutes  is  my  concern 
that  the  urban  renewal  program 
will  ultimately  (and  that  may  be 
sooner  than  we  think)  be  judged  in 
terms  of  its  success  in  enriching  the 
lives  of  urban  people.  To  be  mean- 
ingful, such  a  conclusion  must  be 
that  of  urban  dwellers  generally — 
not  just  of  planning  and  urban  re- 
newal technicians. 

Now  I  am  not  talking  about 
social  planning,  but  I  am  talking 
about  conditioning  the  physical 
environment  to  make  urban  life 
more  stimulating  and  satisfying  to 
city  dwellers,  and  I  would  place 
special  emphasis  on  those  adjust- 
ments in  urban  patterns  which  will 
aid  in  achieving  a  major  goal  of 
most  American  families — to  provide 
something  for  their  children  a  little 
better  than  they  themselves  had. 
In  this  connection,  some  of  the  ob- 
jectives may  be  better  street  light- 
ing, more  playgrounds,  elimination 
of  through-traffic  on  local  streets, 
and  better  integration  of  churches 
into  neighborhood  patterns. 

I  have  used  the  term  "neighbor- 
hood" with  full  recognition  of  its 
controversial  nature  in  the  planning 
profession.  An  important  objective 
of  urban  planning  in  general  and 
renewal  activities  in  particular  must 
be  overcoming  the  anonymity  of 
the  big  city.  With  the  kind  of  mo- 
bile, dynamic  population  we  have 
today,  there  need  to  be  better  ways 
for  people  to  become  quickly  assimil- 


ated by  and  identified  with  estab- 
lished groups  and  other  individuals 
in  the  areas  where  they  have  their 
transitory  residences.  The  "when 
did  you  come  over  on  the  May- 
flower" attitude  at  one  extreme,  or 
the  "dog  eat  dog"  at  the  other, 
of  necessity  lead  to  the  drab,  dreary, 
lonely  existence  which  characterizes 
the  lives  of  all  too  many  urban 
dwellers. 

Now,  this  business  of  enriching 
the  lives  of  people  may  not  always 
mean  more  playgrounds  and  better 
housing.  It  may  mean  a  new  civic 
auditorium,  replacing  a  dump  with 
a  waterfront  drive,  or  bringing 
industry  to  a  town  plagued  with 
unemployment.  It  will  always  in- 
volve dealing  responsibly  with  the 
problem  of  rehousing  displaced 
families  whether  or  not  they  can 
return  to  the  project  area. 

We  are  all  familiar  with  statistics 
of  economic  and  tax  benefits  to  be 
derived  from  urban  renewal  and 
with  plans  for  great  dramatic  proj- 
ects and  elaborate  public  works. 
Important  as  these  are,  I  believe, 
however,  that  the  ultimate  success 
and  continuation  of  the  urban  re- 
newal program  will  be  determined 
more  by  the  extent  to  which  we 
succeed  in  introducing  into  urban 
renewal  planning  the  kind  of  human- 
ism which  will  result  in  ordinary, 
average  citizens  feeling  that  their 
lives  are  happier,  easier,  more  ef- 
ficient, and  more  rewarding — and 
which  will  give  to  many  more  the 
hope  that  their  lives  likewise  may 
be  affected.  May  I  suggest  that  we 
apply  this  standard  or  test  in  evalu- 
ating the  soundness  and  relative 
priority  of  urban  renewal  proposals. 
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You  may  feel  that  I  have  preached 
at  you  too  much  from  a  not  too 
lofty  pinnacle  in  the  Federal  bureau- 
cracy. You  may  say  to  me,  "Why 
don't  you  get  rid  of  some  of  the  red 
tape  in  Washington?"  I  must 
reply  that  I  am  just  as  concerned 
as  you  about  the  complex  pro- 
cedures, policies,  lack  of  policies, 
statutory  limitations,  legal  opinions, 
double  reviews,  and  umpteen  car- 
bon copies  as  you  are.  Of  necessity, 
the  urban  renewal  process  is  com- 
plicated. I  can  assure  you,  however, 
that  under  the  leadership  of  Mr. 
Albert  M.  Cole,  Administrator  of 
the  Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Agency,  and  Mr.  James  W.  FoIIin, 


Commissioner  of  the  Urban  Re- 
newal Administration,  great  effort 
is  being  concentrated  on  simplifying 
the  program  as  much  as  possible 
and  upon  achieving  improved  co- 
ordination between  the  various  pro- 
grams of  the  Housing  and  Home 
Finance  Agency. 

A  great  opportunity  for  civic 
improvement  is  in  our  hands.  It  is 
incumbent  upon  all  of  us — Federal 
and  local  officials  alike — to  use  it 
so  as  to  obtain  for  American  cities 
the  benefits  which  are  its  potential, 
and  to  do  this  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  make  the  urban  renewal  program 
meaningful  for  all  our  urban  citizens. 
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I  believe  we  now  have  reached 
a  stage  in  our  national  life  where  we 
need  to  re-evaluate  some  conserva- 
tion concepts  in  the  light  of  modern 
technology.  We  are  beginning  to 
realize  that  the  human  habitat — a 
suitable  living  environment — is  far 
less  expendable  than  food  and  most 
of  our  other  resources.  This  fact 
must  become  of  greater  concern  to 
conservationists  and  all  people.  To 
further  public  interest  in  these 
values  are  the  problems  which  I 
wish  to  discuss. 

In  1800  the  area  of  Wisconsin 
comprised  56,000  square  miles  of 
virgin  wilderness,  woodland,  lake 
and  prairies.  A  few  Indian  tribes 
had  lived  here  for  centuries  and 


had  become  a  part  of  the  wilder- 
ness. A  few  hundred  white  men  had 
arrived  but,  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses, population  and  its  impact  on 
the  wilderness  and  virgin  resources 
were  negligible.  Today  the  area 
is  still  56,000  square  miles  but  the 
population  has  grown  to  more  than 
three-and-a-half  million  people. 

During  these  years  great  in- 
dustries have  grown,  prosperous 
farms  have  been  hewn  out  of  the 
wilderness,  and  marked  advance- 
ments have  been  made  in  most 
areas  of  human  welfare.  All  this 
enterprise,  of  course,  has  trans- 
formed the  landscape.  Much  of  the 
wilderness  has  vanished  and  most 
virgin  forests  have  disappeared. 
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There  has  been  much  progress  in 
the  management  and  conservation 
of  most  of  the  State's  resources. 
The  trend  in  forestry  is  encouraging. 
Knowledge  and  techniques  in  wild 
life  and  game  management  are 
going  forward  faster  than  most  of 
us  could  have  hoped  for  a  generation 
ago.  Much  of  Wisconsin's  farm 
land  is  being  made  more  productive 
and  crop  yields  are  considerably 
higher  than  at  any  time  in  history. 
Last  year,  the  average  corn  yield 
was  58  bushels  to  the  acre  com- 
pared with  about  35  bushels  some 
25  years  ago;  oat  and  potato  yields 
have  nearly  doubled;  animal  pro- 
duction is  also  improved.  In  these 
categories,  Wisconsin  is  able  to 
contribute  its  share  to  the  nation's 
food  surplus. 

Notwithstanding  those  upward 
trends  in  agricultural  production, 
synthetic  supplementation  of  foods 
is  more  than  a  possibility.  In  a  few 
years  we  are  sure  to  see  growing 
competition  between  agriculture  and 
the  chemical  industry  for  food  and 
fibre.  Margarine  and  synthetic  fibres 
are  mere  forerunners  of  this  de- 
velopment. 

It  has  become  quite  clear  that 
agriculture  and  industry  in  the 
United  States  now  possess  the  skill 
and  imagination  to  expand  pro- 
duction of  food  and  other  material 
goods  sufficiently  to  support  over 
one-half  billion  human  population. 
And  beyond  this,  there  are  students 
of  chemistry  and  nutrition  who  are 
convinced  that  a  still  higher  popula- 
tion can  be  supported  if  the  need 
arises.  Only  recently,  nuclear  ex- 
perts have  confided  that  we  are  on 
the  threshold  of  great  developments 
in  the  related  fields  of  energy  and 


resources. 

I  mention  these  facts  because 
they  are  pertinent  to  the  present 
situation  and  the  trends  with  which 
we  must  deal  in  the  future. 

The  population  in  Wisconsin  and 
elsewhere  in  the  country  is  currently 
expanding  at  something  between  2 
and  2^2  million  a  year.  As  this  pres- 
sure continues,  what  will  be  the  im- 
pact on  Wisconsin  as  a  place  to  live 
— on  the  character  of  the  State,  its 
landscape,  parks  and  nature  areas? 
And  what  effects  will  deterioration 
of  these  areas  have  on  the  quality  of 
human  life? 

The  pressure  at  first  will  not  be 
felt  at  the  centers  of  population — 
in  cities  or  even  the  suburbs.  There, 
it  may  be  a  matter  of  enlarging  a 
two-story  apartment  with  added 
floors  or  of  building  on  vacant  lots. 
Moreover,  the  trend  may  be  wel- 
comed as  an  economic  growth.  The 
pressure  is  felt  in  the  hinterland, 
on  our  sanctuaries,  wilderness  areas 
and  the  entire  countryside. 

Those  of  you  who  know  Northern 
Wisconsin  have  seen  the  year-by- 
year  changes  there.  The  decline 
in  nature  values  in  certain  areas, 
no  doubt,  has  been  disturbing  to 
some  of  you.  Obviously,  the  traffic 
does  not  originate  locally  but  comes 
almost  entirely  from  cities  of  high 
population  in  Wisconsin  and  sur- 
rounding states.  Possibly  a  formula 
could  be  devised  which  would  re- 
flect rather  precisely  the  relationship 
between  population  concentrations 
and  pressure  on  the  Flambeau, 
Brule  and  similar  areas. 

The  urge  to  seek  enjoyment  and 
relaxation  amidst  woods  and  waters 
is  universal.  It  is  in  terms  of  those 
human  needs  and  desires  that  we 
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must  evaluate  the  human  habitat. 
People  who  live  under  the  regime  of 
concentrated  and  organized  society 
want  to  reach  out  for  a  different 
environment  if  only  for  a  brief 
change.  In  the  United  States  we 
have  been  blessed  with  unlimited 
choice  of  recreational  areas  that  are 
rich  in  natural  qualities.  The  fact 
that  most  of  the  people  are  able  to 
enjoy  these  natural  advantages  is 
one  of  our  great  national  assets. 
Every  year  several  million  people 
visit  these  places  in  Wisconsin. 
There  were  over  150  million  ad- 
missions to  National  Parks  last  year. 

Every  year  countless  convales- 
cents seek  the  green  chemistries  of 
living  nature  to  gain  strength  and 
new  hope.  Millions  of  boys  and 
girls  go  to  camps.  Including  such 
large  institutions  as  Boy  Scouts, 
Girl  Scouts,  churches,  Y.M.C.A., 
etc.,  there  are  countless  organiza- 
tions providing  funds  and  facilities 
for  city  children  to  enjoy  the  bene- 
fits of  rural  environment.  There 
probably  is  no  way  to  evaluate  the 
human  benefits  that  accrue  from 
these  experiences. 

Could  it  be  that  there  is  some  in- 
stinctive alliance  between  man  and 
his  primeval  vestages?  After  all, 
his  inherent  makeup  and  all  his 
senses  acquired  their  form  and  fit- 
ness from  long  association  with  the 
compelling  facts  and  forces  of  na- 
ture. Even  his  instincts  and  emo- 
tions were  disciplined  by  her  moods. 
The  sounds  which  come  to  us  from 
the  wind  in  the  trees,  the  rustle  of 
leaves  and  the  murmur  of  lapping 
water  have  not  changed  in  a  million 
years.  The  infinite  orderliness  and 
continuity  of  nature  are  still  the 
most  abiding  realities  of  life. 


In  America  we  have  been  en- 
dowed with  this  congenial  environ- 
ment, rich  resources  and  much 
natural  beauty.  Here  we  have 
generous  living  space  and  opportun- 
ities for  adventure  and  for  the 
exercise  of  our  talents.  From  these 
unique  values  we  have  derived  our 
character  and  culture.  When  we 
preserve  these  values  we  are  pre- 
serving our  way  of  life. 

As  a  Nation  we  are  approaching 
a  stage  of  maturity.  There  are  no 
more  geographical  frontiers  left  and 
the  population,  already  large,  is 
becoming  more  homogeneous.  We 
are  becoming  increasingly  geared  to 
technology  and  to  mass  psychology 
with  the  inevitable  tendency  for  our 
individual  personalities  and  our 
very  souls  to  become  enmeshed  in 
the  gears. 

Material  progress  does  not  mean 
that  the  human  being  must  lose  his 
sense  of  reality.  I  believe  we  can  do 
our  part  better  in  a  modern  world 
if  we  foster  a  religion  and  a  culture 
which  recognize  the  individual  as  a 
part  of  an  infinite  universe  rather 
than  as  a  cog  in  a  sprocket.  In  the 
development  of  educational  pro- 
cesses to  meet  this  future,  I  believe 
that  nature  areas  dedicated  to  in- 
spirational and  educational  pur- 
poses may  become  increasingly  im- 
portant adjuncts  to  church  and 
school. 

Now  these  more  or  less  inter- 
related considerations  suggest  three 
concluding  observations. 

FIRST:  Population  pressure  will 
tend  to  impair  the  quality  of  this 
natural  environment  unless  more 
effective  measures  can  be  devised 
than  heretofore  to  preserve  its 
integrity.  This  is  a  most  challeng- 
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ing  conservation  problem  and  one 
which  should  concern  everyone. 

Last  winter  I  talked  with  a  man 
who  contributes  large  sums  toward 
camp  projects  for  boys.  His  main 
concern  was  to  locate  a  suitable 
wilderness  site.  He  was  not  aware 
of  the  pressure  on  and  growing 
instability  of  wild  areas.  I  have 
talked  with  well-educated  men  who 
believe  strongly  in  nature  values 
and  the  recreational  advantages 
in  out-of-the-way-areas.  While  they 
recognize  the  imminence  of  this 
pressure,  they  still  feel  that  ade- 
quate protection  is  merely  a  matter 
of  more  laws  and  more  enforcement. 

SECOND:  With  increasing  popu- 
lation pressure  everywhere,  no  na- 
ture areas  or  values  can  be  per- 
manently defended  without  public 
understanding  and  interest.  Pro- 
tection by  law  and  police  force  are 
but  temporary  measures.  The  only 
permanent  safeguard  of  these  values 
we  are  talking  about  is  an  informed 
public.  It  is  not  enough  that  we 
tell  our  story  to  law  makers  and 
administators;  they  must  be  told 
to  the  people. 

THIRD:  We  have  arrived  at  a 
stage  where  we  need  to  go  beyond 
our  small  groups  to  win  support  for 
our  ideals  and  objectives. 


Your  organization  stands  for  "the 
integrity,  the  stability  and  the 
beauty  of  Wisconsin."  These  fea- 
tures don't  belong  to  any  special 
area  or  just  to  this  small  group.  If 
these  objectives  are  to  be  substan- 
tially realized  they  must  have  sup- 
port by  a  substantial  part  of  the 
people  in  Wisconsin. 

When  I  refer  to  people  I  have 
included  both  urban  and  rural 
populations.  To  be  realistic,  how- 
ever, we  must  recognize  a  distinc- 
tion. Rural  people — particularly  the 
land  owners — are  closer  to  the  land 
and  its  resources  and  have  a  more 
direct  interest  in  it.  Sometimes 
they  may  be  a  bit  cynical  toward 
programs  originating  in  cities  and 
dealing  with  rural  issues.  Perhaps 
they  do  not  always  distinguish  be- 
tween the  city  folks  who  mean  well 
and  those  who  litter  up  the  roadside 
and  trespass  on  the  countryside 
without  permission  of  the  owners. 
We  need  a  community  of  interest 
between  urban  and  rural  people  and 
I  believe  that  both  would  give  con- 
siderable support  to  any  movement 
designed  to  promote  the  sharing  of 
conservation  ideals  and  objectives 
as  a  common  goal.  It  is  a  task  pri- 
marily of  education,  but  also  of 
fraternization  and  organization. 
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Potash  Official  Cites  Reasons  for  Relocating 

Urban  Project 

By  HORACE  M.  ALBRIGHT 

A  Reprint  from  Carlsbad,  N.  M.  Current-Argus 

Editor's  Note:  Horace  M.  Albright,  president  of  U.  S.  Potash  Co.,  and  former  director  of  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service,  in  the  following  statement  takes  issue  with  plans  to  construct  an  urban  high- 
way project  on  Canal  Street  in  Carlsbad. 


For  almost  30  years  I  have  been 
visiting  Carlsbad  from  one  to  sev- 
eral times  a  year,  first  as  an  officer 
of  the  National  Park  Service,  and 
for  the  past  22  years  as  an  executive 
of  the  United  States  Potash  Com- 
pany. These  have  been  pleasant 
visits  in,  first,  a  pretty  little  town, 
then  a  city  growing  larger  and 
larger  but  still  a  place  of  distinction 
and  charm.  I  thoroughly  enjoy 
coming  here  and  have  sincerely 
wished  I  could  live  here. 

Certainly,  Carlsbad  has  not  been 
"just  another  city." 

It  is  a  city  of  homes,  schools, 
churches,  museum  and  library.  It 
has  exceptional  facilities  for  recrea- 
tion. It  has  organizations  devoted 
to  art,  music,  gardens  and  literature. 
It  has  a  distinguished  artist  among 
its  residents. 

Carlsbad  is  the  gateway  to  a 
great  national  park.  Good  archi- 
tectural planning  and  landscape 
protection  are  practiced  in  national 
parks.  New  facilities  for  park 
visitors  are  being  built  on  a  vast 
scale.  Travel  to  the  park  will  be 
on  the  increase  and  will  be  of 
immense  value  to  Carlsbad  long 
after  the  potash  industry  has  ceased 
to  grow  —  and  potash  growth  is 
bound  to  be  limited  by  the  intense 
competition  of  foreign  sources  in- 
cluding the  immense  new  Canadian 
field. 


On  my  present  trip,  I  have  been 
shocked  by  the  realization  that 
Carlsbad  is  about  to  suffer  ir- 
reparable and  most  serious  damage 
by  the  project  to  widen  Canal 
Street.  I  have  seen  the  surveyors' 
markers  on  the  sidewalks  and  can 
easily  visualize  Canal  Street  in 
the  early  future  with  no  trees  and 
sidewalks  so  small  in  the  down- 
town section  that  pedestrians,  un- 
less walking  alone,  will  have  to 
use  the  curb  or  the  gutter.  When 
this  widening  is  done,  Carlsbad 
will  be  "just  another  city"  for  a 
distinguishing  feature  of  charm, 
beauty  and  restfulness  will  be 
gone  so  far  as  visitors  are  con- 
cerned. Each  person  going  through 
will  find  nothing  to  remember  but 
a  vast  mass  of  automobiles  in  a 
wide  street,  most  of  which  will  be 
devoted  to  parking. 

The  widening  of  the  street  will 
not  solve  the  traffic  problem.  Fun- 
neling  of  all  new  traffic  into  the 
street  will  soon  result  in  abolition 
of  diagonal  parking,  then  stoppage 
of  all  parking  on  the  street.  Mean- 
time, business  will  decline  on  Can- 
yon and  other  streets  as  we  will 
see  the  suburban  shopping  area 
grow  to  supplant  it  or  at  least  help 
its  decline. 

One  has  only  to  sleep  in  a  hotel 
or  motel  in  rooms  facing  Canal 
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Street  to  know  the  disturbance  of 
heavy,  noisy  through-going  trucks 
in  the  night. 

The  alternative  to  a  ruthless  de- 
struction of  Canal  Street  and  its 
attendant  evils  of  congestion,  dam- 
age to  business  on  other  streets, 
etc.  is  a  by-pass  for  traffic  that  need 
not  stop  here,  or  is  not  a  factor  in 
business  here.  Most  progressive 
cities  and  towns  are  seeking  by- 
passes. 

I  am  not  unfamiliar  with  this 
problem.  I  served  four  years  on 
the  National  Capital  Park  and 
Planning  Commission  of  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.  and  was  in  the  thick  of 
discussions  about  widening  streets, 
destruction  of  trees  and  narrow- 
ing sidewalks  regardless  of  their 
effect  on  the  plan  of  the  city. 
Even  now,  I  am  an  ex-officio 
member  of  the  Committee  of  100 
which  is  constantly  watching  moves 
to  funnel  more  commercial  traffic 
into  the  heart  of  the  city  with  its 
beautiful  buildings,  monuments  and 
parks.  By-passes  are  underway. 

Still  the  demand  for  wider  high- 
ways and  faster  movement  of  auto- 
mobiles bring  demands  for  more 
destruction.  Even  the  famous  Rock 
Creek  Park  is  threatened.  The 
local  people  want  a  six-lane  through- 
way  built  so  they  can  get  down- 
town faster.  Such  a  thing  will,  if 
built,  utterly  destroy  the  park. 
Another  bridge  is  wanted  across 
the  Potomac  parallel  to  and  ad- 
jacent to  the  lovely  Arlington 
Memorial  Bridge  and  the  City 
Commissioners  are  determined  to 
build  it.  If  they  succeed,  the 


Arlington  Bridge  and  the  Lincoln 
Memorial  will  be  irreparably  im- 
paired if  not  ruined  as  places  of 
beauty  in  the  nation's  capital. 

Good  planning,  citizen  interest 
and  foresight  regarding  the  future 
on  the  part  of  officials  can  pre- 
vent these  things.  We  have  a  good 
plan  for  Carlsbad.  It  can  be  sal- 
vaged and  made  effective. 

Sante  Fe  had  a  plan  made  by 
the  same  planners  who  worked  at 
Carlsbad.  A  by-pass  to  protect  the 
old  Plaza  and  the  historic  part  of 
the  city  is  being  built.  Sante  Fe 
can  and  will  always  be  a  great 
tourist  city  because  first  thought 
is  being  given  to  its  historic  places, 
its  architecture,  its  parks,  its  en- 
vironment. 

Next  to  Santa  Fe,  Carlsbad 
should  be  New  Mexico's  greatest 
tourist  town.  It  will  be  if  the  city 
plan  is  followed,  if  Canal  Street 
is  preserved,  if  a  by-pass  is  built 
for  unwanted  or  unneeded  traffic 
or  for  the  fast-moving  freight  or 
passenger  vehicles  that  do  not 
want  to  stop. 

I  realize  that  my  views  may  be 
regarded  as  interference  with  local 
affairs,  but  my  interest  in  Carlsbad 
is  deep  and  abiding,  and  after  all, 
our  company  has  a  big  stake  in  the 
future  of  the  city  because  of  its 
employes  and  their  happiness.  We 
built  a  fine  building  here  and  have 
been  proud  of  having  headquarters 
in  the  city  because  of  the  character 
of  the  place. 

We  hope  that  distinctive  char- 
acter will  never  be  destroyed. 
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A  revised  memorandum  of  agree- 
ment between  the  National  Park 
Service  and  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion covering  the  investigation,  de- 
velopment, and  administration  of 
public-use  facilities  at  reservoir 
areas  has  recently  been  announced. 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  McKay 
approved  the  memorandum  which 
permits  the  regional  directors  of  the 
two  agencies  to  negotiate  agree- 
ments for  the  administration  and 
development  of  the  reservoir  areas 
by  state  or  local  agencies.  The 
National  Park  Service  will  initiate 
and  conduct  negotiations  with  the 
States  or  their  political  subdivisions 
for  administering  the  recreation 
phases  of  the  reservoir  projects. 
The  Service  will  also  assist  the 
administering  agencies  in  the  prep- 
aration of  development  plans.  This 
policy  will  refer  to  all  Reclamation 
reservoir  areas  except  those  desig- 
nated as  being  of  national  signifi- 
cance for  recreation  or  for  fish  and 
wildlife  purposes. 

PERSONALS 

Bryan  Stearns  has  again  been 
appointed  as  Director  of  State 
Parks  in  Arkansas  to  succeed  Brig. 
Gen.  Daniel  B.  Byrd  who  has 
served  during  the  past  two  years. 

Victor  H.  Cahalane,  who  for  15 
years  has  worked  with  the  National 
Park  Service  as  Principal  Biologist 


in  the  Natural  History  Branch, 
resigned  to  accept  a  new  position 
as  Assistant  Director  of  the  New 
York  State  Museum  in  Albany  on 
May  1. 

Three  Conservation  Service 
Awards  were  presented  recently 
by  Secretary  McKay  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  to  three 
well-known  park  leaders  for  their 
service  to  the  Nation  and  assistance 
to  the  National  Park  Service.  Those 
receiving  awards  were  Frank  D. 
Quinn,  Chairman  of  the  Texas 
State  Park  Board,  John  D.  Penne- 
kamp,  Associate  Editor  of  the 
Miami  Herald,  and  Charles  G. 
"Cap"  Sauers,  General  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Forest  Preserve 
District  of  Cook  County,  Illinois. 
The  letter  accompanying  Mr.  Quinn's 
award  mentioned  his  achievements 
with  state  parks  in  Texas  and  his 
cooperation  with  the  National  Park 
Service  in  establishing  Big  Bend 
National  Park.  Mr.  Pennekamp 
was  commended  for  his  work  on 
the  Florida  State  Park  Board,  for 
his  "outstanding  work  ...  in 
connection  with  the  development 
of  Everglades  National  Park,"  and 
for  helping  as  a  member  of  a  survey 
team  to  make  recommendations 
for  the  reorganization  of  the  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service.  Capt.  Sauers 
was  honored  for  his  long  service 
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in  park  systems  in  Indiana  and 
Illinois,  for  service  on  the  Advisory 
Board  on  National  Parks,  Historic 
Sites,  Buildings,  and  Monuments, 
and  for  his  recommendations  in 
aiding  the  reorganization  of  Na- 
tional Capital  Parks  in  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 

MEETINGS 

The  Sixth  Annual  Park  Short 
Course  sponsored  by  the  General 
Extension  Division  of  Florida  and 
cooperating  park  groups  was  held 
at  O'Leno  State  Park  May  16-19. 
The  course  emphasized  practical 
learning  and  demonstrations  to 
benefit  those  operating  recreation 
areas  open  to  the  public.  Some  of 
the  subjects  covered  were  public 
relations,  job  planning,  park  horti- 
culture, interpreting  and  executing 
park  plans,  and  park  maintenance. 

The  Ninth  Annual  Great  Lakes 
Park  Training  Institute  was  held 
February  21-25  at  Pokagon  State 
Park,  IncTana,  with  261  persons 
registered  from  21  states  and  3 
Canadian  provinces.  A  number  of 
fine  papers  were  read  and  discus- 
sions held  during  the  Institute. 
General  topics  covered  were  nature 
trails,  conservation  education,  public 
relations,  planning  parks  for  the 
future,  and  park  maintenance  prob- 
lems. Workshop  sessions  on  eight 
topics  were  held  and  reports  made 
covering:  "Off-season  Program  for 
Park  Employees,"  "Power  and  Tele- 
phone Lines,  Including  Under- 
ground Service,""ArtificiaI  Beaches," 
"Construction  of  Outdoor  Fire- 
places," "Spray  and  Wading  Pools," 
"Recreation  Activities  for  Spring 
and  Fall  Seasons,"  "Planting  to 
Facilitate  Proper  Maintenance," 
and  "Maintenance  and  Rehabilita- 


tion of  Heavily-used  Turf  Areas." 

Two  stimulating  papers  pre- 
sented, from  the  point  of  view  of 
long-range  planning,  were  "Parks 
as  an  Organic  Part  of  Regional 
Planning"  by  Kenneth  L.  Schellie, 
Executive  Vice-President,  Metro- 
politan Planners,  Inc.,  Indianapolis, 
Indiana,  and  "Park  Policy  and 
Philosophy"  by  Charles  E.  Doell, 
Superintendent  of  Parks,  Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota. 

Special  recognition  awards  for 
their  outstanding  and  unselfish  con- 
tribution to  the  Institute  during 
its  nine  years  of  operation  went  to 
Robert  E.  Everly,  Superintendent 
of  Parks,  Glencoe,  Illinois,  and  to 
John  J.  Considine,  Superintendent 
of  Parks,  Detroit,  Michigan.  Pro- 
ceedings of  the  Institute  are  avail- 
able from  the  Department  of  Re- 
creation, Indiana  University,  Bloom- 
ington,  Indiana,  for  $3.00. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Mid- 
west State  Park  Association  met 
May  8-11,  1955  at  Lake  Hope 
State  Park,  Ohio.  Talks  and  in- 
formal discussions  were  held  at 
Lake  Hope,  followed  by  a  tour, 
including  Burr  Oak,  Hocking,  Ricky 
Fork  and  Hueston  Wood  State 
Parks.  New  officers  of  the  Associa- 
tion are:  Ray  Mitchell  of  Iowa, 
President;  C.  L.  Harrington  of 
Wisconsin,  Vice-President;  and  L. 
N.  Jones  of  Michigan,  Secretary- 
Treasurer. 

The  Izaak  Walton  League  of 
America,  Inc.,  at  its  April  conven- 
tion in  Chicago  passed  a  resolution 
encouraging  ".  .  .  the  establish- 
ment of  additional  local,  county, 
state,  and  national  forests,  parks, 
and  recreational  areas."  With  the 
increasing  population  requiring  more 
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such  areas,  the  League's  resolution 
strongly  urges  this  purchase  of  access 
areas  ".  .  .  to  assure  the  continued 
availability  of  established  recrea- 
tional areas  to  the  public." 
LEGISLATION 

The  California  Legislature  is  de- 
liberating on  over  130  measures 
affecting  the  destinies  of  the  state 
park  system,  the  primary  issue  be- 
ing the  distribution  of  the  tidelands 
oil  royalties.  The  present  law  pro- 
vides for  70  percent  of  the  royalties 
to  go  for  expenditures  on  beaches 
and  parks  and  30  percent  to  the 
General  Fund.  The  result  of  the 
legislative  action  has  still  not  been 
determined  at  this  writing. 

The  Colorado  Legislature  re- 
cently enacted  legislation  to  amend 
the  state  park  law  and  establish  a 
Park  and  Recreation  Board.  The 
Board  will  consist  of  the  President 
of  the  State  Board  of  Land  Com- 
missioners, the  Director  of  the 
State  Game  and  Fish  Commission, 
the  Director  of  Public  Institutions, 
the  Chief  Engineer  of  the  State 
Highway  Department,  the  State 
Director  of  Advertising  and  Pub- 
licity, and  two  persons  interested 
in  park  and  recreation  matters  who 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  Governor, 
one  from  the  ranks  of  organized 
labor  and  one  from  organized 
business. 

The  Board  may  acquire  suitable 
land  and  maintain  it  for  roadside 
picnic,  recreation,  or  park  purposes. 
Historical  areas  will  continue  to  be 
administered  by  the  State  Histori- 
cal Society.  With  the  approval  of 
the  Governor,  the  Board  shall  ap- 
point a  qualified  Director  of  Parks 
and  Recreation  subject  to  the  di- 
rection and  control  of  the  Board. 


The  law  sets  up  a  park  and  recrea- 
tion fund  which  consists  of  appro- 
priations, concession  profits,  and 
donations.  Expenses  of  the  Board, 
salaries  and  expenses  of  the  park 
personnel  and  other  expenditures 
will  be  paid  out  of  the  fund.  An 
initial  appropriation  of  $10,000  will 
be  available  July  1.  Colorado  has 
not  previously  had  a  state  park 
agency  or  salaried  park  personnel, 
though  a  state  park  law  has  existed 
for  many  years. 

A  bill  being  considered  by  the 
Kansas  Legislature  creates  a  State 
Park  and  Resources  Authority  and 
describes  its  functions.  The  au- 
thority may  acquire  land,  construct 
and  maintain  facilities,  control  the 
state  parks,  state  lakes,  and  state 
recreational  areas,  impose  fees,  en- 
force regulations,  and  issue  revenue 
bonds.  Previously,  a  number  of 
such  areas  were  constructed  and 
administered  by  the  Forestry,  Fish, 
and  Game  Commission.  The  Act 
permits  contracts  with  the  Forestry, 
Fish,  and  Game  Commission  so  that 
it  might  fulfill  its  responsibilities 
with  reference  to  existing  and  future 
Federal  grants  for  aid.  A  number 
of  the  state  lakes  which  will  come 
under  the  Authority  were  con- 
structed by  means  of  such  Federal 
aid. 

The  State  Board  of  Land  Com- 
missioners has  been  authorized  to 
accept  on  behalf  of  the  State  of 
Idaho  4,400  acres  of  land  donated 
by  Virgil  T.  McCroskey.  The 
land,  located  in  Benewah  and  Latah 
Counties,  is  planned  to  be  left  more 
or  less  in  its  primitive  state  and  is 
to  be  a  memorial  to  the  pioneer 
women  of  the  Northwest.  Other 
legislation  transfers  the  manage- 
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ment  and  maintenance  of  picnic 
areas  on  highways  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Highways  from  the  State 
Board  of  Land  Commissioners. 

Indiana  legislation  recently  en- 
acted, establishes  a  Wilbur  Wright 
Birthplace  Memorial  Commission 
to  develop  a  memorial  at  the  birth- 
place site.  Ten  thousand  dollars 
was  appropriated  to  construct  and 
establish  such  a  memorial,  though 
it  is  anticipated  that  this  will  be 
used  primarily  for  study  purposes. 
Additional  appropriations  will  have 
to  be  made  at  a  later  date  to  cover 
any  further  development  of  the 
area  as  a  state  memorial. 

Iowa  enacted  legislation  legaliz- 
ing the  use  of  prison  labor  in  state 
parks  and  providing  a  biennium 
appropriation  of  $75,000  specifically 
for  the  supervision,  housing,  and 
maintenance  of  the  prisoners.  An- 
other act  legalizes  the  use  of  High- 
way Commission  equipment  on  park 
roads;  previously,  all  such  mainte- 
nance had  to  be  done  by  con- 
tractors. 

Several  legislative  acts  affecting 
the  Division  of  State  Parks  have 
been  passed  recently  in  Minnesota. 
For  the  next  biennium,  appro- 
priations for  maintenance  and  im- 
provement total  over  a  million  dol- 
lars, a  considerable  increase  over 
the  previous  biennium.  The  sources 
of  such  funds  are  from  general 
revenue,  anticipated  receipts  from 
sale  of  stickers  to  enter  state  parks, 
and  sale  of  certificates  of  indebted- 
ness. Additional  appropriations  to 
cover  purchase  of  strategic  pieces 
of  land  from  3  to  60  acres  amount 
to  $22,950.  This  assures  protection 
and  aids  proper  development  in 
Gooseberry  Falls,  Nerstrand  Woods, 


Beaver  Creek  Valley,  Mound 
Springs,  William  O'Brien,  Father 
Hennepin,  and  Kilen  Woods  State 
Parks.  The  "sticker  act"  was 
amended  to  allow  for  special  low 
rates  for  large  groups  at  a  specific 
park  for  two  specific  days.  The 
$1.00  sticker  fee  has  also  been 
limited  so  that  it  is  applicable  only 
to  areas  of  50  acres  or  more. 

Several  acts  of  the  Nevada  Legis- 
lature pertain  to  state  parks  and 
other  scenic  and  historic  areas.  A 
biennial  appropriation  of  $37,829 
is  to  be  used  to  support  the  State 
Park  Commission  functions.  An- 
other act  authorizes  the  State  to 
accept  the  deed  to  the  Lost  City 
Museum  and  appropriates  $12,000 
for  its  support  and  maintenance 
over  the  biennium.  Another  au- 
thorizes suitable  sites  to  be  desig- 
nated as  state  monuments,  histori- 
cal landmarks,  historical  buildings, 
or  recreational  areas  if  they  are 
situated  on  public  land.  Still  other 
acts  provide  appropriations  for  the 
support  and  maintenance  of  Genoa 
Fort  Monument  and  the  Ichthyo- 
saur  discovery  site  and  specify 
terms  for  appointment  of  members 
to  the  Ichthyosaur  Park  Board. 
Nevada  has  not  appropriated  funds 
to  support  State  park  functions  for 
many  years. 

The  New  York  Legislature  has 
enacted  into  law  an  act  affecting 
mineral  exploration  in  state  parks. 
The  act  strengthens  the  discre- 
tionary power  of  the  land  board, 
requires  a  waiting  period  and  a 
report  from  the  department  having 
jurisdiction,  and  requires  approval 
of  mining  permits  by  the  Governor. 
Another  act  authorizes  a  bond  issue 
of  $750,000,000  for  highways  and 
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parkways.  This  will  come  before 
the  voters  of  the  State  in  the  fall 
since  it  is  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment. An  attempt  to  ease  restric- 
tions on  the  Forest  Preserve  lands 
to  allow  recreation  development 
was  defeated. 

Legislation  enacted  in  North 
Carolina  transfers  jurisdiction  of 
historic  and  archeologic  properties 
from  the  Department  of  Conser- 
vation and  Development  to  a  newly- 
created  Department  of  Archives 
and  History  and  abolishes  the 
Historic  Sites  Commission,  effec- 
tive July  1.  Several  such  areas 
have  been  maintained  by  the  Di- 
vision of  State  Parks  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Conservation  and  Develop- 
ment in  the  past.  The  law  provides 
for  the  two  departments  to  deter- 
ment jointly  which  properties  or 
parts  thereof  are  principally  of 
historic  or  archeologic  interest  and 
a  report  containing  their  joint 
findings  is  to  be  submitted  to  the 
Governor  and  Council  of  State  by 
July  1.  If  there  is  not  agreement 
between  the  departments,  separate 
reports  will  be  filed  by  each  de- 
partment and  the  Governor  and 
Council  of  State  will  make  the 
final  determination  as  to  the  agency 
which  will  administer  the  areas  on 
which  agreement  has  not  been 
reached.  The  act  specifically  trans- 
fers the  Governor  Charles  Aycock 
Birthplace,  Governor  Vance  Birth- 
place, and  Tryon  Palace  areas  to 
the  Department  of  Archives  and 
History. 

In  North  Dakota  legislation  was 
enacted  to  place  the  phrase,  "Peace 
Garden  State"  on  every  auto- 
mobile license  plate.  The  Inter- 
national Peace  Garden  is  a  park  of 


2,100  acres  on  the  Canada-North 
Dakota  border  which  has  been 
under  construction  for  about  15 
years,  and  promises  to  be  an  out- 
standing park  and  tourist  attrac- 
tion when  completed. 

Washington  state  park  law  was 
amended  to  provide  for  the  publica- 
tion and  sale  of  state  park,  recrea- 
tion, and  historical  literature;  to 
require  certification  of  all  park  and 
recreation  workers  employed  in 
state-controlled  programs;  to  grant 
easements  for  legitimate  purposes; 
to  charge  fees;  to  enter  into  agree- 
ments whereby  private  groups  may 
rent  park  land  under  Commission 
terms  for  not  over  five  years;  and 
to  rent  undeveloped  park  areas  for 
not  over  ten  years  and  under  Com- 
mission terms  for  grazing,  agri- 
culture, and  mining. 

PUBLICATIONS  AND  ARTICLES 

As  announced  in  the  last  quart- 
erly, the  Digest  of  Laws  Relating 
to  State  Parks,  prepared  by  Flavel 
Shurtleff,  Counsel  of  the  APCA 
and  planning  and  zoning  consultant 
of  Marshfield  Hills,  Mass.,  is  now 
available  at  $3.00.  The  Digest 
brings  the  record  up  to  January  1, 
1954  and  offers  an  indispensable 
reference  book  for  all  state  park 
officials  and  others  interested  in 
parks. 

The  most  recent  in  an  in-service 
training  series  of  National  Park 
Service  publications  is  Information 
Please  by  Ralph  Anderson.  Serving 
or  otherwise  contacting  visitors  is 
the  responsibility  of  every  uni- 
formed person  in  the  National 
Park  Service  at  some  time  or  other. 
The  booklet  covers  the  many  aspects 
of  providing  information  such  as 
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making  a  good  impression,  appear- 
ance, directing  visitors,  serving  im- 
partially, using  the  voice  to  best 
advantage,  posting  informative 
notices,  and  behavior  when  off  the 
job  but  in  public  places. 

A  welcome  addition  to  libraries  of 
park  agencies  is  the  Model  Ordi- 
nance Regulating  Conduct  in  Public 
Parks  which  was  recently  published 
by  the  National  Institute  of  Mu- 
nicipal Law  Officers,  726  Jackson 
Place,  N.  W.,  Washington  6,  D.  C, 
and  sells  for  $2.00.  The  ordinance 
is  well  organized,  uses  forthright 
terminology,  and  is  comprehensive 
in  its  coverage  of  situations.  Boat- 
ing, picnicking,  vehicular  traffic, 
swimming,  noise  making,  hunting, 
game  playing,  and  protection  of 
property  are  among  the  phases 
covered.  Although  written  pri- 
marily for  the  benefit  of  municipal 
park  administrators,  the  model  ordi- 
nance has  much  of  benefit  for  ad- 
ministrators of  state  and  county 
parks. 

A  volume  bringing  together  in  one 
place  the  legal  materials  on  munici- 
pal revenue  bonds  is  now  available 
and  entitled,  The  Law  of  Revenue 
Bonds.  The  recent  use  of  revenue 
bonds  by  a  number  of  state  park 
agencies  makes  it  important  that 
officials  have  a  broad  knowledge  of 
the  basic  legal  principles  under- 
lying revenue  bond  financing.  The 
author,  Lawrence  E.  Chermak,  is 
an  expert  on  the  subject  having  had 
wide  experience  in  municipal  bond 
issues.  The  book  sells  for  $5.00  and 
is  also  available  from  the  National 
Institute  of  Municipal  Law  Officers. 

Three  excellent  booklets  have 
been  prepared  by  the  state  park 
agencies  of  California,  New  Mexico, 


and  Minnesota  to  assist  with  the 
legislative  program  in  their  respec- 
tive States.  Each  lists  the  needs  for 
expanding  in  acreage  and  mainte- 
nance to  meet  the  increase  of  visi- 
tors, shows  the  expenditures  desired 
for  the  next  few  years,  and  suggests 
a  plan  for  obtaining  the  revenue 
needed. 

An  eight-page  illustrated  leaflet, 
National  Parks  and  Monuments  in 
Ca/i/orma,  has  been  compiled  by 
Miss  Pearl  Chase,  member  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  National 
Conference  on  State  Parks.  It  was 
prepared  because  no  other  such 
brief  publication  is  available  to 
teachers  and  students.  It  describes 
the  areas  administered  by  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service  in  California, 
their  importance,  and  the  necessity 
of  preserving  their  integrity.  Copies 
may  be  obtained  from  the  California 
Conservation  Council,  912  Santa 
Barbara  Street,  Santa  Barbara, 
California. 

The  March  issue  of  Park  Mainte- 
nance carries  an  article  entitled, 
"Well  Designed  Parks  Result  from 
California's  Procedure  in  Planning 
and  Development."  It  describes 
the  steps  in  development  of  state 
parks  taken  by  the  Division  of 
Beaches  and  Parks.  Fundamentals 
of  park  design  considered  are  as 
follows:  (1)  aesthetically  attractive 
entrance  road,  (2)  plan  only  primitive 
developments  where  outstanding 
natural  features  predominate,  (3) 
segregate  completely  the  utility  and 
other  non-public  buildings  from 
public-use  areas,  (4)  design  the  use 
of  the  main  park  road  to  provide 
access  to  developed  areas  and  not 
as  part  of  developed  areas,  and  (5) 
use  undeveloped  buffer  zones  be- 
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tween  developed  areas  and  access 
roads,  lake  shores,  and  park  bound- 
aries. Considerations  are  given  to 
development  planning  such  as  camp- 
ground unit  spacing,  picnic  areas 
designed  in  company  with  parking 
areas,  location  of  developments, 
economy  of  maintenance,  contact 
station  design,  native  material  used 
in  planting  plans,  and  exterior  de- 
sign of  structures  in  harmony  with 
the  park  scene. 

NEWS    FROM   THE   STATES 

California.  Pressure  to  open  some 
state  parks  to  hunting  is  mounting, 
especially  in  Southern  California, 
according  to  Elmer  C.  Aldrich, 
Supervisor  of  Conservation  Educa- 
tion in  the  Division  of  Beaches  and 
Parks.  In  a  speech  delivered  before 
the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Wildlife 
Society,  California  Section,  in  Fresno 
recently  he  mentioned  that  sports- 
men's groups  contend  that  places 
such  as  Anza  Desert  State  Park 
should  be  opened  because  there  is  a 
surplus  of  game  there.  Actually, 
preliminary  investigations  show  that 
the  game  population  is  not  exceed- 
ing the  carrying  capacity  of  the 
range  and  that  the  park  is  a  haven 
for  several  uncommon  species  of 
mammals.  Many  sportsmen  recog- 
nize that  it  is  important  to  preserve 
in  an  original  condition  some  areas 
of  the  State  so  that  people  may  en- 
joy observing  wildlife.  Mr.  Aldrich 
feels  that  all  types  of  recreation 
uses  should  be  carried  out  on  the 
same  lands  but,  where  conflicting 
uses  arise,  other  lands  should  be 
provided  for  them. 

A  recent  meeting  of  the  State 
Park  Commission  passed  a  resolu- 
tion designating  the  Venice-Hyper- 


ion Beach  area  as  the  Isidore  B. 
Dockweiler  Beach  State  Park.  Mr. 
Dockweiler  was  active  in  California 
legal  and  civic  affairs  and  served  on 
the  State  Park  Commission  for 
nearly  eight  years. 

Under  a  grant  from  the  Rosenberg 
Foundation,  a  California  Commit- 
tee on  Planning  Recreation,  Park 
Areas  and  Facilities  has  been  estab- 
lished to  study  recreation  and  park 
needs  in  California.  The  study, 
which  will  last  nine  months,  will 
undertake  to  develop  a  manual  of 
standards.  The  manual's  purpose 
will  be  to  attempt  to  list  the  park 
and  recreation  needs  for  20  years 
hence  of  various  sized  communities. 

Salton  Sea  State  Park  was  of- 
ficially dedicated  in  February  fol- 
lowing many  years  of  persistent 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  Division. 
The  area  of  1,552  acres  (467  of 
which  are  submerged)  has  been 
leased  for  50  years  from  the  U.  S. 
Bureau  of  Reclamation.  The  Sal- 
ton  Sea  was  formed  as  a  result  of  a 
flood  on  the  Colorado  River  which 
changed  its  course  and  filled  this 
depression  which  is  below  sea  level. 
After  the  flow  was  again  channeled 
to  the  former  river  bed,  the  Salton 
Sea  water  began  to  evaporate  and 
become  more  salty.  In  recent 
years,  seepage  from  irrigated  lands 
has  caused  the  water  level  to  rise 
again  and  it  is  expected  to  continue 
until  1970.  The  park  contains 
approximately  two  and  one-half 
miles  of  shoreline  with  swimming 
available  at  many  places.  Facilities 
installed  include  25  campsites,  25 
picnic  units,  and  a  combination 
building.  It  is  expected  that  the 
area  will  become  increasingly  popular 
especially  in  fall,  winter,  and  spring. 
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Colorado.  Inmates  of  state  prisons 
are  to  be  put  to  work  constructing 
a  border-to-border  system  of  road- 
side parks  and  picnic  areas  accord- 
ing to  Colorado  prison  officials. 
The  purpose  of  the  plan  is  to,  (1) 
help  relieve  congestion  in  the  re- 
formatory and  prison,  (2)  provide 
hard,  wholesome  work  for  the 
young  inmates,  and  (3)  partially 
reimburse  the  State  for  the  cost  of 
maintaining  the  prisoners.  It  is 
hoped  that  additional  reforestation 
and  stream  improvement  type  proj- 
ects on  state  lands  will  be  under- 
taken if  the  initial  experiment 
proves  successful. 

Indiana.  Earnings  from  collec- 
tions of  entrance  fees  and  operation 
of  facilities  at  the  state  parks  for 
fiscal  year  1953-1954  exceed  a 
million  dollars  for  the  first  time  in 
the  history  of  the  Division  of  State 
Parks,  Lands,  and  Waters.  The 
cost  per  paid  admission  averaged 
$.3579  per  person  and  the  income 
per  paid  admission  averaged  $.4972 
for  that  period. 

Louisiana.  Two  new  folders  have 
been  issued,  one  for  Oakley  House 
at  Audubon  State  Park  and  the 
other  for  the  Prehistoric  Indian 
Park.  Two  new  group  swimming 
pools  will  be  open  in  May.  A  new 
and  larger  swimming  dock  is  being 
installed  in  the  Fontainebleau  Group 
Camp  area.  The  amphitheatre  un- 
der construction  at  Longfellow- 
Evangeline  State  Park  will  be  in  use 
for  the  summer  and  fall  program  of 
the  Acadian  Bicentennial.  A  mu- 
seum and  caretaker's  building  are 
being  designed  for  Mansfield  Battle- 
field Park.  Building  contract  for 
utility  barn  and  superintendent's 
house  has  been  let  at  Sam  Houston 


State  Park.  Abita  Springs  State 
Park  opened  its  season  with  a  week- 
end encampment  of  Boy  Scouts 
from  New  Orleans. 

The  Superintendent's  Spring  Con- 
ference was  held  at  Lake  Bistineau 
State  Park.  There  were  discussions 
of  park  signs,  water  safety,  life 
saving  and  civil  defense. 

Maryland.  An  opinion  handed 
down  by  the  Fourth  U.  S.  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals  in  Baltimore 
on  March  14  stated  that  "separate 
but  equal"  segregation  in  public 
parks  has  been  "swept  away"  by 
the  Supreme  Court  decision  of 
March  17,  1954.  The  Court  further 
stated  that,  "It  is  now  obvious, 
however,  that  segregation  cannot  be 
justified  as  a  means  to  preserve  the 
public  place  merely  because  the 
tangible  facilities  furnished  to  one 
race  are  equal  to  those  furnished 
to  the  other."  The  case  arose  when 
two  persons  sought  injunctive  re- 
lief from  enforcement  of  racial 
segregation  at  public  beaches  and 
bathhouses  operated  by  the  city 
and  State  at  Fort  Smallwood  Park 
near  Baltimore  a  few  years  ago. 

New  Hampshire.  In  its  recent 
Biennial  Report,  the  Recreation 
Division  lists  many  changes,  im- 
provements, and  problems  that 
have  come  about  during  the  past 
two  years.  During  the  past  year, 
adverse  weather  badly  affected  some 
areas  which  are  ordinarily  very  re- 
munerative but,  though  weather 
conditions  were  poor,  the  over-all 
attendance  has  increased  greatly. 
The  report  also  pointed  out  that  the 
addition  of  a  publicity  director  has 
stimulated  newspaper  coverage,  has 
doubled  the  requests  for  information 
by  the  public,  and  has  favorably 
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influenced  the  attendance  at  parks. 
Improvements  obtained  through 
authorization  of  revenue  bonds  by 
the  Legislature  include  the  opening 
of  a  new  state  park  in  HoIIis  and 
new  T-bars  and  extended  trails  at 
Mt.  Sunapee  and  Cannon  Mountain. 

New  Jersey.  A  meeting  between 
Governor  Meyner  with  other  top 
New  Jersey  officials  and  New  York 
park  officials  was  held  recently  at 
Jones  Beach  State  Park  to  discuss 
the  development  of  recently- 
acquired  Island  Beach  State  Park. 
A  Jones  Beach  type  of  develop- 
ment is  contemplated  on  a  smaller 
scale  for  a  portion  of  Island  Beach 
which  is  a  10-mile  strip  on  Barnegat 
Peninsula  only  60  miles  from  Times 
Square  in  New  York  City.  The 
beach  has  an  area  of  2,200  acres 
and  was  purchased  in  1953  at  a 
cost  of  $2,750,000.  It  now  contains 
a  virgin  beach  habitat  and  was  con- 
sidered at  one  time  for  national 
monument  status.  The  plant  and 
animal  refuges  which  now  exist  are 
to  be  preserved  under  Governor 
Meyner's  plan  for  development. 
New  York  officials,  including  Robert 
Moses,  President  of  the  State  Coun- 
cil of  Parks,  outlined  steps  which 
would  be  helpful  in  making  plans  for 
Island  Beach.  Among  the  subjects 
discussed  were  beach  erosion,  park- 
ing areas,  approach  and  road  sys- 
tems, bathhouse  facilities,  a  theater 
(similar  to  the  Marine  Stadium  at 
Jones  Beach)  and  financing. 

New  Mexico.  The  formal  opening 
of  Bottomless  Lakes  State  Park 
near  Roswell  was  held  on  April  3. 
At  the  ceremony,  Governor  Simms 
declared  his  support  of  state  parks 
in  a  brief  speech  and  stated  that  he 
felt  the  State  should  spend  more 


money  on  its  parks.  The  develop- 
ments at  Bottomless  Lakes,  ex- 
cept for  the  bathhouse  and  pool 
improvements  recently  completed, 
were  constructed  by  a  CCC  camp 
several  years  ago. 

New  York.  Four  new  fishing  piers 
were  recently  opened  at  Jones  Beach 
State  Park  as  part  of  the  $40,000,000 
improvement  program  by  the  Long 
Island  State  Park  Commission. 
The  piers  supplement  surf  fishing  in 
the  area  and  take  the  place  of  fishing 
formerly  done  from  causeway 
bridges  thereby  allowing  more  traffic 
to  be  handled.  In  addition  the 
widening  of  parkway  approaches 
to  Jones  Beach,  which  is  also  part  of 
the  improvement  program,  will 
help  eliminate  the  previous  con- 
gestion. Near  the  200-foot  long 
piers  are  located  a  new  bait  station, 
refreshment  stand,  comfort  stations, 
and  parking  facilities. 

Elaborate  plans  have  been  formu- 
lated for  the  new  St.  Lawrence 
River  State  Park  which  will  be 
established  near  the  hydroelectric 
installations  in  the  St.  Lawrence 
River  Valley.  The  2,700-acre  area 
will  utilize  island  and  river-side 
properties  not  otherwise  reserved 
for  seaway  and  power  facilities. 
It  will  provide  needed  recreation 
facilities  at  a  location  sure  to  be 
visited  by  large  numbers  of  people 
and  will  be  administered  by  the 
Thousand  Islands  State  Park  Com- 
mission. Provisions  are  being  made 
for  adequate  visitor  viewpoints  for 
"river-side  superintending"  during 
and  after  construction,  picnic  areas, 
paths,  driveways,  playfields,  and 
overlooks.  Portions  of  the  sub- 
stantial offices  which  will  accompany 
construction  activities  are  being 
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designed  and  located  with  a  view 
to  ultimate  use  as  a  park  head- 
quarters. 

Oregon.  The  Columbia  River 
Gorge  Commission  announced  on 
April  7  the  important  acquisition 
of  the  Mist  Falls  area  in  its  effort 
to  fill  out  the  proposed  18,000-acre 
ultimate  state  park  area.  The  new 
tract  of  403  acres  includes  the  1,500- 
foot  volcanic  rock,  Angel's  Rest, 
and  the  1,200-foot  Mist  Falls  which 
is  the  second  highest  in  the  United 
States.  Since  the  "Save-the-Gorge" 
campaign  began  three  years  ago, 
about  3,000  acres  have  been  ac- 
quired for  this  purpose.  The  Oregon 
State  Highway  Department  has 
been  allowed  $50,000  for  the  next 
biennium  by  the  Legislature  for 
further  acquisition  on  this  project. 

Tennessee.  Twenty  thousand  lob- 
lolly  pine  seedlings,  10,000  of  which 
had  been  donated  by  the  Horti- 
cultural Society  of  Davidson  County, 
were  recently  planted  at  Mont- 
gomery Bell  State  Park. 

Two  hundred  wood  duck  nesting 
boxes  built  at  the  State  penitentiary 
are  being  placed  on  and  around 
lakes  located  in  state  parks.  Fish 
and  Game  Commission  technicians 
are  supervising  their  placement. 

At  Paris  Landing  State  Park,  the 
U.  S.  Corps  of  Engineers  has  under- 
taken dredging  operations  to  re- 
move 4,500  cubic  yards  of  silt  and 
to  provide  areas  for  additional  boat 
slips  and  storage. 

Texas.  Establishment  of  a  beach 
park  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  in  Bra- 
zoria  County  has  come  nearer  to 
reality  in  recent  months.  Land 
was  originally  set  aside  in  1939,  but 
it  included  only  that  portion  be- 
tween high  and  low  tides.  An  offer 


of  additional  necessary  land  above 
high  tide  was  then  made  by  the 
Commissioners  Court  of  Brazoria 
County  and  after  several  surveys  a 
suitable  park  area  was  marked.  A 
road  is  to  be  constructed  the  entire 
15-mile  length  of  the  beach  and 
sanitary  structures  placed  about 
every  three  miles.  The  beach  is 
thought  to  be  one  of  the  finest  on 
the  Texas  gulf  coast  and,  even  with- 
out development,  large  crowds  al- 
ready frequent  the  area. 

The  Texas  State  Historical  Com- 
mittee, appointed  about  a  year  ago 
by  Governor  Shivers,  recently  sub- 
mitted its  recommendations  on 
Texas  history  covering  a  broad  pro- 
gram for  the  future.  The  Com- 
mittee's recommendations  are  that, 
(1)  the  survey  be  continued  for  an- 
other two  years,  (2)  a  state  marker 
program  be  inaugurated,  (3)  a  Texas 
Records  and  Archives  building  be 
established,  (4)  a  program  for 
historical  parks  be  developed,  (5) 
Texas  and  American  history  be 
taught  in  schools  and  colleges,  (6) 
tax  exemption  be  obtained  for 
historical  property,  (7)  and  proper 
development  and  publicity  be  given 
to  Texas  history. 

For  historical  parks,  the  Com- 
mittee recommends  that,  (1)  in 
order  to  secure  adequate  appro- 
priations for  historically  important 
sites,  each  area  have  direct  appro- 
priations made  by  the  Legislature, 
and  (2)  an  inventory  of  all  historic- 
ally important  parks  be  made  with 
an  estimate  of  the  requirements  to 
put  them  in  order.  The  Committee 
also  suggested  that  local  com- 
munities be  encouraged  to  provide 
further  financial  assistance  to  his- 
torical parks  in  their  vicinity. 
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Reappointed  to  the  Texas  State 
Parks  Board  by  Governor  Allan 
Shivers  were  Chairman  Frank  D. 
Quinn  of  Austin  and  Wendell  Mayes 
of  Brownwood.  Mr.  Quinn  was  an 
active  leader  in  the  recent  successful 
effort  to  secure  legislation  to  validate 
the  resolution  by  the  Board  author- 
izing the  issuance  of  $35,000,000  of 


revenue  bonds  for  state  park  de- 
velopment. It  is  planned  to  issue 
bonds  in  the  amount  of  $3,000,000 
for  construction  of  over-night  ac- 
commodations at  Inks  Lake,  Lake 
Texoma  and  Lake  Texarcana  State 
Parks  and  later  to  issue  bonds  for 
facilities  in  other  state  parks. 


35th  Annual  Meeting  of  the  National  Con- 
ference on  State  Parks  to  be  Held  September 
25-26-27-28,  1955,  Stowe,  Vermont 


At  the  invitation  of  the  State 
Board  of  Forest  and  Forest  Parks 
the  National  Conference  on  State 
Parks  will  hold  its  25th  annual 
meeting  in  Vermont.  On  Sunday, 
September  25,  1955,  the  delegates 
will  gather  at  the  Lodge,  Smuggler's 
Notch,  Stowe  for  registration.  The 
traditional  Roll  Call  of  the  States 
will  be  presented  on  Monday, 
September  26.  On  Tuesday  there 
will  be  a  field  trip  to  State  Parks  and 
President  Calvin  Coolidge's  Birth- 
place. At  the  banquet  that  evening 
Governor  Joseph  Johnson  and  Lieu- 
tenant Governor  Consuela  Bailey 
will  greet  the  delegates.  On  Wednes- 
day and  Thursday  there  will  be 
Reports  on  a  Seashore  Recreation 
Area  Survey  by  AI  Edmunds  and  a 
talk  on  Safety  Programs  in  State 
Parks  by  Polk  Hebert  of  Louisiana. 
There  will  be  free  trips  on  Mt. 
Mansfield  Chair  Lift  and  over  the 
auto  toll  road  to  the  top  of  Vermont. 


Reservations  should  be  made  at 
once  to  the  Mt.  Mansfield  Com- 
pany, Stowe,  Vermont,  since  the 
tourist  season  will  still  be  in  effect 
in  September.  The  rates  will  be 
$8.75  a  day,  American  plan. 

There  will  also  be  accommoda- 
tions in  a  State  dormitory  for  42 
persons,  22  men  and  20  women  at 
$1.25  per  night.  Guests  at  the 
dormitories  are  asked  to  bring  their 
own  blankets  and  linens.  Reserva- 
tions should  be  made  to  Vermont 
Forest  Service,  Montpelier,  Vt. 

Program  and  arrangements  are 
being  planned  by  a  Committee  ap- 
pointed by  President  DeTurk :  Perry 
Merrill  of  Vermont,  Chairman; 
Joseph  Kaylor  of  Maryland ;  Harold 
J.  Dyer  of  Maine;  Russell  Tobey  of 
New  Hampshire,  V.  W.  Flickinger 
of  Ohio,  Leonard  L.  Huttleston  of 
New  York,  and  ex  officio  all  officers 
of  the  Conference. 
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Stowe  Village,  Vermont 

Headquarters  of  the  35th  Annual  Meeting  of  the  National  Con- 
ference on  State  Parks. 

Courtesy  of  Vermont  Life,  Official  Publication  of  the  State  of  Vermont.    Winter  1954-55. 


Looking  North  from  Darling  State  Park 
Lake  Willoughby,  Vermont 
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State  Ski  Shelter,  Mount  Mansfield,  Vt. 

Courtesy  Vermont  Development  Commission,  Montpelter,  Vermont. 


General  Grant's  Reply  to  Senator  Watkins 

EDITOR'S  NOTE:  The  statement  of  Senator  Arthur  V.  Watkins  in  the  Congressional 
Record  concerning  the  Dinosaur  National  Monument  and  the  Upper  Colorado  River 
Project  was  widely  circulated.  We  are  glad  to  present  here  General  Grant's  reply 
to  Senator  Watkins. 


My  dear  Senator  Watkins: 

Your  sending  me  a  copy  of  your 
recent  speech  on  the  Upper  Colo- 
rado River  Storage  Project,  to- 
gether with  your  letter  of  April  5th, 
was  very  much  appreciated,  espe- 
cially as  I  had  not  previously  been 
able  to  obtain  a  copy.  Your  speech 
and  the  exhibits  accompanying  it 
are  evidence  of  your  ability  as  a 
lawyer  and  advocate,  a  fact  which 
I  have  never  doubted  and  for  years 
appreciated. 

It  would  be  presumptuous  on  my 
part  to  attempt  to  argue  at  length 
any  legal  points  with  you.  More- 
over, I  do  not  have  the  means  or 
facilities  to  search  for  possible  evi- 
dence upon  which  to  base  such  an 
argument.  Therefore,  I  am  con- 
strained to  accept  the  withdrawals 
preceding  the  enlargement  of  the 
Monument  and  the  refusal  of  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  to  va- 
cate them  as  established  facts. 
However,  since  "the  Utah  Power 
and  Light  Company  voluntarily 
withdrew  their  application",  it  ap- 
pears that  the  withdrawals  in  force 
in  1938  were  not  vested  rights  in 
private  property,  but  merely  the 
earmarking  of  certain  areas  by  a 
bureau  of  the  Federal  Government 
(by  authority  of  Congress,  to  be 
sure)  for  a  certain  future  use,  that 
they  did  not  establish  any  vested 
private  property  right,  but  were 
an  administrative  reservation  of 
those  areas  for  a  use  subsequently 
not  made  of  them.  Therefore,  they 
were  not  recognized  or  protected 


by  the  "subject  to  all  valid  existing 
rights"  clause,  a  general  formula 
to  protect  the  Government  against 
the  possible  unintentional  taking  of 
private  property  without  due  pro- 
cess of  law. 

I  do  not  believe  it  can  be  denied 
that  such  an  ear-marking  of  an 
area  for  a  future  use  by  one  govern- 
ment agency,  which  could  have  been 
disallowed  by  the  President  in  the 
first  place,  may,  if  not  so  used  in  a 
reasonable  length  of  time,  be  trans- 
ferred to  other  Federal  use  by  the 
President.  This  is  what  it  seems 
to  me  to  have  been  done  by  the 
1938  Executive  Order  enlarging  the 
Monument.  To  my  simple  mind, 
it  seems  logical  to  assume  that  the 
writer  and  issuer  of  the  Executive 
Order  "said  what  they  meant  and 
meant  what  they  said".  This  view 
is  confirmed  by  the  explicit  ex- 
emption in  the  order  of  one  with- 
drawal (the  Brown  Park  Site)  and 
no  others,  and  by  the  specific  pro- 
vision for  any  exceptions  to  the 
full  park  use  in  the  laws  establish- 
ing certain  National  Parks.  I  have 
always  understood  that  the  courts 
have  generally  held  that  the  explicit 
mention  of  one  exception  in  a  legal 
document  precludes  others  from 
being  inferred. 

It  is  pertinent  and  conclusive 
that  the  Executive  Order,  after  the 
clause  "subject  to  all  valid  existing 
rights",  goes  on  to  say  explicitly  that 
the  lands  added  "are  hereby  re- 
served from  all  forms  of  appro- 
priation under  the  public  land  laws 
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and  added  to  and  made  a  part  of 
the  Dinosaur  National  Monument" 
—manifestly  all  the  withdrawals 
for  power  or  irrigation  previously 
made  under  the  public  land  laws, 
which  the  courts  have  held  do  not 
apply  to  National  Parks  and  Monu- 
ments, were  explicitly  rescinded  by 
the  proclamation  with  the  one  ex- 
ception of  the  Brown's  Park  site.  I 
do  not  see  how  there  could  be  a 
clearer  prescription  contrary  to 


of  the  case  against  the  Echo  Park 
and  Split  Mountain  dams,  and  as 
Shakespeare  said : 


It  must  not  be;  there  is  no  power  in  Venice 
Can  alter  a  decree  est£ 
'Twill  be  a  precedent; 


powe 
;hed; 


And  many  an  error  by  the  same  example 
Will  rush  into  the  state. 

We  are  more  fortunate  than 
Venice  and  Congress  can  by  di- 
rect legislation,  as  now  proposed, 
provide  for  this  exception  to  its  own 


your  interpretation  and  in  support     previous  enjoinder  as  to  the  main- 


of  mine.  The  inter-agency  cor- 
respondence between  Mr.  Demaray 
and  Mr.  McNinch  was  manifestly 
and  intentionally  overruled  by  the 
President  and  is  no  longer  pertinent. 
It  is  hardly  necessary  to  point  out 
that,  in  order  to  prevent  any  doubt, 
the  proclamation  goes  on  to  warn 
all  explicitly  against  any  incon- 
sistent invasion  or  use  of  the  land 
within  the  enlarged  Monument  and 
even  rescinds  previous  Executive 
Orders  making  certain  withdrawals. 

The  subsequent  paragraph  makes 
the  specific  exception  of  the  Brown's 
Park  site,  but,  in  order  that  there 
could  be  no  misunderstanding,  says 
that  the  Federal  Power  Act  shall 
prevail  and  it,  as  amended  in  1935, 
denies  to  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission any  authority  to  issue  per- 
mits for  power  development  in  the 
National  Parks  or  Monuments. 

Thus,  Senator,  on  a  mere  lay- 
man's analysis  of  the  question — 
and  I  have  truly  studied  your  pre- 
sentation before  the  Senate  care- 
fully and  conscientiously  in  the 
light  of  my  nearly  fifty  years  ex- 
perience in  Government  administra- 
tion— I  am  constrained  most  re- 
spectfully to  stand  by  my  previous 
interpretations  of  the  legal  status 


tenance  of  National  Parks  and  Mon- 
uments to  "leave  them  unimpaired 
for  the  enjoyment  of  future  genera- 
tions"; but  it  will  still  be  a  prece- 
dent, a  breach  of  a  sound  policy 
adhered  to  since  1916,  and  we  hope 
the  Congress  will  be  wise  and  fore- 
sighted  in  this  case,  as  in  the  past, 
and  not  pass  the  legislation. 

Of  course,  I  am  confident  that 
in  your  advocacy  of  the  proposed 
legislation  you  are  conscientiously 
acting  for  what  you  believe  the 
best  interests  of  your  constituents 
and  of  the  Nation;  just  as  I  am 
conscientiously  advocating  the  con- 
trary. How  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion has  been  able  to  convince  so 
many  intelligent  and  experienced 
men  that  this  program  is  sound  and 
economically  feasible,  is  a  great 
mystery  to  me.  Having  felt  that 
Mr.  Brower's  and  my  statements 
sufficiently  showed  the  contrary, 
and  that  the  water  your  region  so 
much  needs  and  the  requirements 
of  the  interstate  compact  can  be 
otherwise  provided  for  at  less  ex- 
pense and  with  greater  actual  bene- 
fit to  the  region,  it  is  hard  to  under- 
stand the  ignoring  of  these  state- 
ments and  the  continued  support  of 
a  program  which  is  evidently  going 
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to  be  so  damaging  to  the  Nation 
both  economically  and  by  destruc- 
tion of  one  of  its  important  assets, 
which  should  be  preserved  as  part 
of  our  natural  heritage. 

The  fact  that  the  impossibility 
of  the  Echo  Park  dam  paying  out,  as 
claimed  by  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion, and  the  extravagance  of  power 
costs  in  its  program,  certainly  estab- 
lished the  fact  that  its  cost  estimates 
and  economic  analysis  do  not  merit 
your  confidence.  As  President  of 
the  American  Planning  and  Civic 
Association,  I  was  more  or  less  con- 
strained to  focus  my  statements  on 
the  objections  to  the  Echo  Park  dam 
and  the  fact  that  it  is  unnecessary 
because  there  are  alternative  and 
better  solutions.  But  as  a  citizen 
and  a  former  officer,  owing  so  much 
to  the  Government  and  loyal  to 
what  I  believe  to  be  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  country  at  large,  I  did 
venture  to  indicate  the  program's 
unsoundness  and  the  superficiality 
and  probably  untrustworthiness  of 
the  Bureau's  analysis.  But  nothing 
has  come  of  it.  Neither  the  Chief 
of  Engineers  nor  the  Federal  Power 
Commission,  nor  even  the  National 
Park  Service,  have  been  called  in  to 
testify,  nor  any  nationally  known 
engineers  or  economists.  Only  we 
conservationists,  former  Governor 
Miller,  and  the  opponents  from  the 
lower  basin  were  heard,  and  our 


statements  have  been  treated  with 
courteous  disregard.  We  have  been 
voices  crying  in  the  wilderness. 
While  I  realize  that  your  Committee 
could  not  be  expected  to  take  my 
lone  statements,  however  carefully 
prepared  and  still  unanswered  by  the 
Bureau,  without  supporting  views 
of  competent  persons  in  whom  you 
had  more  confidence,  you  have  con- 
tinued to  believe  in  a  bad  and  un- 
sound program,  and  in  the  assur- 
ances of  those  proven  wrong  in  so 
many  instances. 

My  high  regard  for  you  person- 
ally, and  your  splendid  services  in 
the  National  Congress,  make  it  very 
painful  to  differ  with  you  so  radi- 
cally on  this  subject;  and  my  appre- 
ciation of  human  fallibility  apprises 
me  of  the  audacity  of  my  differing 
with  one  of  such  long  experience  and 
great  ability.  However,  I  can  find 
nothing  in  my  four  years  connection 
with  this  case  to  raise  a  doubt  as  to 
the  correctness  of  my  analysis  and 
conclusions,  so  I  am  constrained  to 
continue  to  differ  with  you  and  to 
believe  that  the  Congress  and  the 
Nation  are  entitled,  when  the  ques- 
tion is  raised,  to  a  candid  statement 
of  the  views  to  which  I  have  been 
impelled. 

Respectfully  yours, 
U.  S.  Grant  3rd. 
April  19, 1955. 
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At  the  invitation  of  the  American 
Planning  and  Civic  Association, 
nineteen  national  organizations  co- 
operated in  a  Conference  on  Parks 
and  Open  Spaces,  held  in  Washing- 
ton May  22-25,  1955.  The  dele- 
gates came  from  28  states,  Scotland 
and  Canada  in  addition  to  a  good 
attendance  from  the  Federal  City. 
More  than  half  of  those  registered 
were  planners  or  connected  with 
planning  boards.  Those  connected 
with  conservation  organizations  in- 
cluded many  engaged  in  education 
and  administration  of  parks,  recrea- 
tion and  travel.  The  Conference 
was  honored  by  the  attendance  of 
James  Macaulay  of  Glasgow,  Scot- 
land, who  represented  the  British 
Town  Planning  Institute  and  after 
the  Conference  made  a  tour  of 
many  of  the  national  parks  under 
arrangements  made  by  the  National 
Park  Service. 

More  than  a  hundred  made  the 
Sunday  Automobile  Tour  through 
nearby  Metropolitan  Parks  of  Mary- 
land and  took  the  trip  to  Harpers 
Ferry  on  the  special  Budd-car 
train  provided  by  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  Railroad.  On  the  return  trip, 
after  traversing  Rock  Creek  Park 
in  Maryland  and  the  District  of 
Columbia,  the  group  paid  a  me- 
morable visit  to  the  National  Gal- 
lery of  Art,  where  after  dinner  in 
the  Cafeteria  conducted  by  General 
Services,  they  were  divided  into 
two  sections  to  make  conducted 
tours  of  the  gallery  under  the  able 
direction  of  Dr.  Raymond  S.  Stites 
and  Dr.  Margaret  Bouton. 


The  arrangements  for  private 
cars,  park  police  and  parking  spaces 
were  under  Edward  J.  Kelly,  Super- 
intendent of  National  Capitol  Parks, 
who  placed  excellent  maps  and 
descriptive  material  in  the  hands 
of  those  who  made  the  tour.  Her- 
bert Kahler,  Chief  Historian  of  the 
National  Park  Service,  with  the 
help  of  Park  Ranger  John  T. 
Willett,  and  the  cordial  cooperation 
of  the  Mayor  and  civic  leaders  of 
Harpers  Ferry,  conducted  the  group 
around  Harpers  Ferry  which  is  now 
a  National  Monument.  Super- 
intendent J.  Walter  Coleman  of 
Gettysburg  National  Military  Park 
gave  an  entertaining  account  of 
John  Brown's  connection  with  Har- 
pers Ferry,  at  the  Civil  War  Engine 
House  which  now  stands  on  the 
Storer  College  Campus. 

The  program,  beginning  Monday 
morning  with  three  notable  ad- 
dresses by  Joseph  Prendergast,  Ex- 
ecutive Director  of  the  National 
Recreation  Association;  C.  McKim 
Norton,  Vice-President  of  the  Re- 
gional Plan  Association  of  New 
York,  and  Gilmore  D.  Clarke, 
Landscape  Architect  and  Consult- 
ing Engineer,  then  heard  from  T. 
Ledyard  Blakeman,  Executive  Di- 
rector of  the  Detroit  Metropolitan 
Area  Regional  Planning  Commis- 
sion and  from  Milo  F.  Christiansen, 
reporting  for  S.  S.  Winans,  of  the 
California  Committee  on  Recrea- 
tion and  Park  Sites  and  Facilities. 

Frederick  Gutheim  made  a  fine 
contribution  with  his  Colloquium 
on  What  Can  the  People  Do  About 
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Parks?  Mrs.  LeRoy  Clark  of  the 
Garden  Club  of  America,  Grady 
Clay  of  the  Louisville  Courier- 
Journal,  George  C.  Hayward  of  the 
Cincinnati  Citizens  Development 
Committee  and  James  McCIain  of 
the  Allegheny  Conference  on  Com- 
munity Development  made  excel- 
lent suggestions  based  on  actual 
experience. 

C.  Melvin  Sharpe,  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  of  100  on  the 
Federal  City,  was  Chairman  of  a 
Hospitality  Committee  which  ar- 
ranged for  a  cocktail  party  Mon- 
day afternoon  at  the  Cosmos  Club. 

On  Monday  evening  the  con- 
ference heard  from  citizens  who 
were  resisting  threats  to  parks  in  all 
parts  of  the  country.  Charles  W. 
Eliot  defended  the  Boston  Com- 
mon, Tom  Wallace,  Cherokee  Park 
in  Louisville,  Stuart  Constable,  Cen- 
tral Park  in  New  York,  John  Coff- 
man  (by  letter),  Lake  Merritt  Park 
in  Oakland,  Mrs.  John  Bennett, 
Travis  Square  in  San  Antonio,  Sena- 
tor Nye,  Rock  Creek  Park  in  Mary- 
land and  Washington,  Hermann 
Hagedorn,  Roosevelt  Island  in  the 
Potomac  River  and  Rudolph  Kauff- 
mann  II  advocated  the  demolition 
of  the  Temporary  Buildings  in  the 
Mall  of  the  Federal  City. 

One  of  the  most  popular  features 
of  the  Conference  was  the  Zoning 
Round  Table  conducted  for  two 
hours  on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday 
mornings  by  Flavel  Shurtleff  and 
a  panel  consisting  of  Malcolm  Dill, 
John  Nolen,  Mrs.  Brysis  Whitnall, 
Garland  A.  Wood,  and  Dr.  Dorothy 
Muncy,  assisted  by  Albert  R.  Wal- 
ker, campus  planner,  University  of 
California.  Here  many  planners 
learned  for  the  first  time  from  Dr. 


Richard  Pough  of  the  areas  being 
acquired  and  administered  by  Na- 
ture Conservancy  which  is  making 
a  real  contribution  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  open  spaces.  Here,  too, 
planners  from  other  parts  of  the 
country  learned  from  Mrs.  Whitnall 
of  the  California  practice  of  assess- 
ing $25  or  $50  per  lot  in  each  sub- 
division to  go  toward  a  fund  for  the 
purchase  of  well  located  parks  and 
recreation  areas  to  serve  a  planned 
region.  Also  planners  noted  with 
interest  a  gadget  by  which  potential 
uses  were  indicated  on  zoning  maps. 
These  tend  to  take  the  guess-work 
out  of  future  developments. 

On  Tuesday  morning  Carl  Feiss 
made  an  eloquent  plea  for  more 
space  in  our  congested  cities;  Pro- 
fessor H.  O.  Whittemore  of  the 
University  of  Michigan  reported  on 
the  findings  of  a  recent  workshop 
on  Open  Spaces  conducted  at  the 
American  Institute  of  Planners  and 
Roland  Eisenbeis  of  the  Cook 
County  Forest  Preserve  told  how 
that  agency  has  contributed  to  the 
open  spaces  in  the  Chicago  region. 

At  lunch  Representative  John 
Saylor  gave  a  most  colorful  account 
of  the  actions  of  Congress  in  ac- 
quiring and  preserving  national 
parks  and  monuments  and  of  his 
own  leadership  in  resisting  the  pro- 
posed invasion  of  Dinosaur  Na- 
tional Monument  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Upper  Colorado  River. 

At  the  afternoon  session  Dr. 
Richard  McArdle  spoke  for  national 
forests,  Howard  Zahniser  for  wilder- 
ness areas  and  Dr.  Gabrielson  for 
the  protection  of  wildlife  resources. 

The  National  Park  Dinner  proved 
highly  interesting  and  generally 
found  officials  in  agreement.  Hon. 
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Douglas  McKay,  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  who  acted  as  Toastmaster, 
made  an  excellent  preliminary  state- 
ment on  the  national  parks,  Conrad 
Wirth,  Director,  outlined  the  needs 
for  national  parks  and  monuments 
to  serve  three  hundred  million 
people  and  explained  how  the  Ser- 
vice has  organized  Mission  66, 
which  is  a  restudy  and  restatement 
of  the  aims,  and  policies  of  the 
National  Park  Service  leading  to  a 
program  which  can  be  reasonably 
realized  by  1966— the  50th  anni- 
versary of  the  creation  of  the 
National  Park  Service.  Bradley 
Patterson,  speaking  for  the  Cabinet 
stated  that  this  plan  would  be  given 
careful  consideration  by  the  Presi- 
dent's Cabinet.  And  then  came 
dramatic  Senator  Harry  F.  Byrd 
who  is  certainly  a  firm  friend  of 
national  parks  and  of  the  educa- 
tional programs  conducted  by  the 
Service.  Senator  Byrd's  talk  was  a 
stimulating  and  understanding  plea 
for  national  parks  and  monuments. 

At  the  state  level,  the  Conference 
heard  from  V.  W.  Flickinger,  former 
President  of  the  National  Con- 
ference on  State  Parks,  Benjamin 
W.  Marsh  of  the  American  Auto- 
mobile Association  on  the  import- 
ance of  roadside  control  in  the 
Federal  Highway  System,  and  Dr. 
David  Levin  of  the  Bureau  of 
Public  Roads  on  State  Control  of 
Roadside  Vegetation. 

At  the  final  lunch,  Tom  Wallace 
gave  some  indication  of  the  trend 
of  his  report  on  Conference  Con- 
clusions but  asked  leave  to  work  on 
a  careful  statement,  based  on  the 
many  suggestions  he  had  received. 
This  will  be  circulated  and  later 
published  in  the  Proceedings  which 


will  be  issued  in  the  autumn. 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  im- 
mediate effect  of  this  conference 
is  that  a  score  of  organizations 
learned  of  what  each  is  doing  to 
cure  an  aggravated  situation  which 
has  developed  out  of  our  greatly 
stepped-up  increases  in  population. 
Dr.  McArdle  described  the  Popula- 
tion Clock  which  has  been  installed 
in  the  Department  of  Commerce. 
Whether  the  gains  are  counted  by 
seconds,  minutes,  hours,  days, 
weeks,  months  or  years,  they  are 
astounding  to  the  many  who  have 
been  believing  that  the  population 
of  the  United  States  would  tend 
to  stabilize  around  1975.  The 
population  estimates  of  thirty  years 
ago  for  the  Year  2,000  are  fully  a 
hundred  million  under  those  made 
today. 

The  organizations  represented  at 
the  Conference  were,  in  addition 
to  the  American  Planning  and 
Civic  Association,  the  American 
Institute  of  Park  Executives,  Coun- 
cil of  Metropolitan  Regional  Or- 
ganizations, National  Recreation 
Association,  National  Conference 
on  State  Parks,  American  Auto- 
mobile Association,  American  In- 
stitute of  Planners,  American  Na- 
ture Association,  American  Recrea- 
tion Society,  American  Society  of 
Landscape  Architects,  Friends  of 
the  Land,  Izaak  Walton  League  of 
America,  National  Association  of 
Travel  Organizations,  National  Au- 
dubon  Society,  National  Parks  As- 
sociation, National  Trust  for  His- 
toric Preservation,  Nature  Con- 
servancy, National  American  Wild- 
life Foundation,  Wilderness  Society 
and  Wildlife  Management  Institute. 
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THE  FUTURE  OF  NATIONAL  PARKS 


It  is  with  mixed  reactions  that 
we  have  read  and  reread  the  article 
in  the  January  Reader's  Digest  by 
Charles  Stevenson  on  "The  Shock- 
ing Truth  About  Our  National 
Parks"  Because  Federal  appro- 
priations for  the  administration  of 
our  national  parks  have  been  so 
woefully  inadequate  since  the  cuts 
during  World  War  II,  and  the 
influx  of  visitors  since  the  war, 
we  all  hope  that  the  legions  of 
readers  reached  by  the  Digest  will 
create  a  compelling  sentiment  which 
will  result  in  adequate  appropria- 
tions. Indeed  the  appropriations 
for  fiscal  year  1956,  as  reported  in 
the  Watch  Service  do  show  a 
modest  six-million-dollar  increase. 
This  is  in  the  right  direction,  for 
the  Federal  Government  has  a 
responsibility  to  protect  these  areas 
as  directed  by  the  Act  of  1916  and 
amendments  and  to  administer  them 
for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the  people. 

But  there  seem  to  be  some  mis- 
conceptions on  the  part  of  the 
author  concerning  the  aims  and 
ideals  of  the  founders.  Scenery  is 
not  the  only  qualification  for  a 
national  park  or  monument.  The 
system  is  rich  because  it  contains 
historical,  archeological,  scientific 
and  other  qualified  national  areas 
as  well  as  scenic  parks.  In  1921, 
at  the  organization  meeting  of  the 
National  Conference  on  State  Parks, 
Director  Stephen  Mather  outlined 
very  fully  his  conception  of  the 
functions  of  the  National  Park  Ser- 
vice in  regard  to  state  parks.  Not 


only  have  the  States  in  the  last  34 
years,  taken  the  pressure  from  the 
Federal  Government  for  accepting 
areas  of  less  than  national  signifi- 
cance, but  with  the  dedicated  aid  of 
the  National  Park  Service,  they 
have  adopted  standards  and  brought 
into  their  state  systems  some  five 
million  acres  of  appropriate  state 
park  areas.  Indeed  it  has  become 
abundantly  clear  that  there  is  a 
reciprocal  cooperation  between  the 
Federal  Government  and  the  States 
in  building  articulated  park  systems. 

Both  Mr.  Mather  and  Mr.  Al- 
bright were  also  firm  believers  in 
supplementary  parkways  to  con- 
nect national  parks.  The  Blue 
Ridge  Parkway  is  appreciated  by 
those  who  use  it  as  a  worthy  park- 
way connection  between  Shenan- 
doah  and  Great  Smoky  Mountains 
National  Parks.  And  there  is  not 
the  faintest  possibility  that  if  this 
parkway  were  turned  over  to  some 
other  jurisdiction  (what  should  it 
be?)  that  the  National  Park  Service 
would  receive  one  cent  more  in 
general  overhead  appropriations  for 
national  park  administration. 

We  may  be  thankful  that  the 
National  Park  Officials  have  through 
the  years  exercised  so  beneficent  a 
service  to  state  parks  and  national 
parkways. 

However,  it  has  been  more  than 
a  generation  since  the  National 
Park  Service  was  created  and  the 
Service  now  is  to  be  congratulated 
on  inaugurating  Mission  66,  as 
described  by  Director  Wirth  in  his 
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address  at  the  recent  Conference  on 
Parks  and  Open  Spaces.  This  care- 
ful reappraisal  by  those  who  are 
qualified  to  judge  on  the  properties 
and  policies  of  the  National  Park 
Service  in  order  to  formulate  a 
program  which  might  be  put  into 
effect  by  1966,  when  the  Service 
will  celebrate  its  fiftieth  anniversary, 
is  a  highly  commendable  under- 
taking and  one  that  promises  new 
vision  and  accomplishment  for  the 
future. 

Upper  Colorado  Project  Still 
Threatens  Dinosaur  and   the    Na- 
tional Park  System 

The  Senate  has  passed  the  Upper 
Colorado  bill  including  Echo  Park 
dam  and  reservoir.  The  House 
Committee  has  held  executive  hear- 
ings, and  reported  the  bill  with 
amendments  eliminating  Echo  Park 
dam  and  authorizing  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  Board  of  Engineers  by 
the  President  to  investigate  and 
report.  The  danger  is  that  if  the 
Board  rendered  a  report  favoring 
the  invasion  of  the  National  Park 
system,  the  pressure  of  the  powerful 
Western  Senate  bloc  might  result 
in  a  Conference  report  reinstating 
Echo  Park  into  the  Upper  Colorado 
project.  Whether  the  valiant  Con- 
gressman Saylor  could  stem  such 
a  tidal  wave  we  do  not  know,  but 
we  deem  it  important  that  the 
acknowledged  sentiment  of  the 
American  people  to  protect  their 
national  parks  and  monuments  from 
all  commercial  encroachments  should 
be  made  clear  to  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  So  long 
as  this  proposed  legislation  includes 
dams  in  Dinosaur  National  Monu- 
ment, it  constitutes  a  danger  to  the 


Monument  itself  and  a  precedent  to 
break  down  the  protection  for  na- 
tional parks  and  monuments  set  up 
by  Congress  in  the  Act  of  1916  and 
amendments.  So  far  the  record  of 
Congress  following  the  Act  of  1916 
has  been  good. 

FEDERAL  CITY 

Workable  Renewal  Program 
The  excellent  Rouse-Keith  Report 
issued  in  January  on  A  Workable 
Program  for  Urban  Renewal  has 
been  followed  by  the  formulation 
of  a  program  by  the  Commissioners 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  along 
the  lines  recommended  in  the  re- 
port. Some  progress  also  has  been 
made  in  agreeing  upon  a  Housing 
Code  for  the  District  which  is  an 
essential  part  of  any  urban  renewal 
program. 

Potomac  Bridges 

Though  the  President's  office 
appointed  a  Committee  consisting 
of  Harland  Bartholomew,  Conrad 
L.  Wirth  and  the  President  of  the 
Board  of  District  Commissions, 
Samuel  Spencer,  to  make  recom- 
mendations on  the  Potomac  cross- 
ings, no  agreement  has  yet  been 
reached.  Our  Committee  of  100  on 
the  Federal  City  expressed  approval 
of  the  stand  of  the  Commission  of 
Fine  Arts  and  the  American  In- 
stitute of  Architects  opposing  a 
bridge  at  Constitution  Avenue.  The 
Committee  by  unanimous  vote  rec- 
commended  first  a  bridge  at  Roaches 
Run,  south  of  the  14th  Street 
bridge,  and  then  a  bridge  north  of 
Key  Bridge,  in  the  belief  that  any 
crossing  at  Constitution  Avenue 
should  not  be  provided  until  traffic 
congestion  and  parking  problems 
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have  been  solved  in  the  White 
House  area.  Then,  if  a  Constitution 
Avenue  crossing  is  found  to  be 
indispensable,  it  should  be  in  the 
form  of  a  tunnel.  When  it  is  con- 
sidered that  years  of  planning  and 
accomplishment  and  many  millions 
of  dollars  have  gone  into  creating 
an  incomparable  scene  it  is  not 
logical  to  spend  more  millions  to 
ruin  it. 

As  suggested  by  the  Commission 
of  Fine  Arts,  there  is  some  sentiment 
to  support  a  crossing  abutting  or 
touching  the  north  end  of  Theodore 
Roosevelt  Island,  near  Key  Bridge. 
On  June  16,  the  executive  Com- 
mittee of  the  Theodore  Roosevelt 
Association  met  and  gave  con- 
ditional approval  of  such  a  crossing 
to  be  called  Theodore  Roosevelt 
Memorial  Bridge,  but  preliminary 
plans  seemed  to  involve  estimated 
costs  which  Virginia,  District  of 
Columbia  and  Federal  officials  were 
unwilling  to  recommend. 

Unfortunately,  in  the  face  of  an 
impasse,  a  compromise  in  favor  of 
the  already  authorized  Constitution 
Avenue  bridge  was  accepted  by  the 
Planning  Commission,  and  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  voted  funds  to  start 
construction.  In  view  of  the  Pres- 
ident's comments  when  he  signed 
the  act,  the  studied  opposition  of  the 
Fine  Arts  Commission  and  the  an- 
nounced statements  of  the  architects 
and  the  Committee  of  100  who  have 
long  studied  the  plans,  we  believe 
this  decision  to  be  a  mistake  which 
will  long  be  regretted  by  all  who 
treasure  the  Lincoln  Memorial-Ar- 
lington scene  and  those  who  oppose 
added  congestion  in  the  White 
House  area. 


THE   FUNCTION   OF   A 
PLANNING     COMMISSION 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  confusion 
in  Washington  and  elsewhere  con- 
cerning the  function  of  a  planning 
commission.  It  should  be  recognized 
at  the  outset  that  a  planning  com- 
mission is  a  staff  rather  than  a  line 
agency.    Its  function  is  advice  not 
construction.     And   by   and   large, 
looking  over  the  country  as  a  whole, 
those  cities  where  the  administrative 
officials  have  profited  by  the  staff 
advice  of  the  constituted  planning 
commissions   have   made   the   best 
overall   progress.     The   word   of  a 
planning   commission   is   not   final. 
The  Commission  gives  expert  ad- 
vice to  the  administrative  officials 
who  may  accept,  modify  or  reject  it. 
But,   because  these  administrative 
officials  have  the  last  word,  it  is 
their    responsibility    to    make    the 
fullest  use  of  the  expert  planning 
advice  placed  at  their  disposal  by 
legislative   action.     Cities   may  be 
found  all  over  the  country  which 
have  suffered  from  piece-meal  and 
special  interest  planning.  The  virtue 
of  over-all  planning  is  that  it  recon- 
ciles  the    differences    between    the 
separate    departmental    plans    and 
adjusts  elements  in  the  comprehen- 
sive plan.    Highway  planning  with- 
out reference  to  adjacent  land  uses 
is    seldom    good    planning.      Park 
planning  without  reference  to  land 
uses  and  neighborhoods  would  fall 
far    short    of    its    fullest    service. 
Planning  commissions  still  offer  the 
best  opportunities  for  guiding  the 
future  development  of  our  Ameri- 
can Cities. 
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The  National  Park  Service  estab- 
lished Mission  66  early  in  1955  as  a 
project  to  restudy  the  needs  of 
national  parks  and  monuments  to 
meet  current  and  future  demands, 
with  1966  as  the  target  date  for 
completion  of  the  required  de- 
velopment and  staff  increases.  The 
objective  is  to  bring  into  harmony 
by  that  year  the  park  requirements 
to  handle  anticipated  travel,  while 
still  providing  the  basic  and  essential 
protection  for  preservation  of  these 
areas  for  future  Americans.  Early 
objectives  of  the  National  Park 
Service,  as  established  by  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  Franklin  K.  Lane 
in  a  1918  policy  letter  to  Director 
Stephen  T.  Mather,  have  been  re- 
viewed and  will  continue  to  provide 
the  guides  for  the  new  program. 
A  new  and  fresh  look  is  being  taken 
of  all  park  problems  and  needs.  It 
is  planned  to  present  a  new  and  co- 
ordinated park  management  pro- 
gram for  guidance  of  administrators 
of  the  parks  and  monuments.  In 
his  talk  on  the  National  Citizens 
Conference  on  Parks  and  Open 
Spaces,  Director  Wirth  presented 
the  broad  outlines  of  a  National 
Park  System  for  three  hundred 
million  people  and  described  Mis- 
sion 66  as  a  effective  method  of 
meeting  the  needs  of  the  future. 

Among  the  celebrations  which 
are  scheduled  for  the  next  few  years 
are: 

A  celebration  to  mark  the  200th 
anniversary  of  the  birth  of  John 
Marshall,  as  directed  by  Public 
Law  581,  83d  Congress.  Under 


the  law  September,  1955  is  de- 
signated as  the  John  Marshall  Bi- 
centennial Month.  A  Commission, 
consisting  of  19  appointive  mem- 
bers, under  the  Chairmanship  of 
Chief  Justice  Earl  Warren,  with 
Director  Conrad  L.  Wirth  as  Ex- 
ecutive Officer,  has  been  created. 
Schools,  local  committees,  civic 
groups  and  patriotic  organizations 
throughout  the  country  are  urged 
to  prepare  and  conduct  commemor- 
ative programs  during  September. 
To  that  end  the  Commission  is  pre- 
paring and  will  distribute  a  kit 
containing  materials  that  will  help 
local  groups  to  plan  their  programs. 

The  Woodrow  Wilson  Centennial 
Celebration  Commission,  composed 
of  12  members,  was  established  by 
Public  Law,  83d  Congress,  to  de- 
velop suitable  plans  for  celebrating 
during  1956  the  one  hundredth 
anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Wood- 
row  Wilson.  General  E.  Walton 
Opie  of  Virginia  is  its  Chairman  and 
Conrad  L.  Wirth  its  Executive  Of- 
ficer. The  Commission  will  work 
closely  with  a  similar  body  estab- 
lished by  the  Commonwealth  of 
Virginia.  It  is  expected  that  there 
will  be  appropriate  ceremonies  at 
many  places  during  1956. 

To  commemorate  the  350th  An- 
niversary of  the  Settlement  of  James- 
town, the  first  permanent  English 
settlement  in  America,  a  joint  pro- 
gram is  being  planned  by  the 
Federal  Government,  the  State  of 
Virginia,  and  Colonial  Williams- 
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burg  for  observance  early  in  1957. 
Visitor  centers  are  proposed  at 
Jamestown  and  Yorktown.  Com- 
pletion of  the  Colonial  Parkway, 
which  will  connect  Jamestown,  Wil- 
liamsburg,  and  Yorktown,  is  an 
essential  element  in  the  success  of 
the  celebration.  During  the  1955 
fiscal  year,  nearly  $3,000,000  was 
appropriated  for  hydraulic  fills, 
grading,  a  ferry  wharf  and  slip, 
and  road  structures.  When  com- 
pleted, this  22-mile  scenic  and 
historic  parkway  will  have  cost 
about  $7,000,000. 

At  Devils  Tower  National  Monu- 
ment, Wyoming,  a  50th  anniversary 
celebration  is  being  planned  for 
1956.  Devils  Tower  was  the  first 
national  monument  to  be  estab- 
lished under  the  authority  of  the 
Antiquities  Act  of  1906.  In  order 
to  have  adequate  facilities  avail- 
able, H.R.  6445  has  been  intro- 
duced into  Congress  to  add  some 
155  acres  to  the  monument. 

Progress  has  been  made  in  the 
acquisition  of  properties  to  be  in- 
cluded in  the  Independence  Na- 
tional Historical  Park.  Some  23,500 
acres  of  the  28,500  acres  have  been 
acquired  for  the  Cape  Hatteras 
National  Seashore  on  the  outer 
banks  of  North  Carolina,  and,  under 
Secretarial  Order  of  January  12, 
1953,  the  National  Park  Service  is 
administering,  protecting  and  de- 
veloping the  lands  in  Federal  owner- 
ship pending  establishment  of  the 
Park. 

For  the  Cumberland  Gap  Na- 
tional Historical  Park,  the  States  of 
Kentucky,  Tennessee,  and  Virginia 


have  acquired  some  20,000  acres 
at  a  cost  of  about  $1,500,000.  For 
the  Harpers  Ferry  National  Monu- 
ment, final  title  to  some  500  acres 
of  land  and  scenic  easements,  ten- 
dered by  the  State  of  West  Virginia, 
has  now  been  approved.  The  State 
of  Maryland  is  in  process  of  acquir- 
ing some  800  acres  of  mountainous 
terrain  as  its  part  of  the  monument. 
Finally,  the  Act  of  August  11,  1954 
(68  Stat.  1037),  authorizes  acquisi- 
tion of  in-holdings  in  the  national 
parks  by  expenditure  of  Federal 
funds  on  a  50-50  matching  basis 
with  donated  funds  up  to  $500,000 
annually.  For  fiscal  year  1955,  the 
National  Park  Service  received  an 
appropriation  of  $500,000  under 
this  act  which  was  matched  by  a 
donation  of  $500,000. 

Members  of  the  General  Federa- 
tion oj  Women  s  Clubs  visited  In- 
dependence Hall  on  May  22,  1955, 
during  their  national  convention  in 
Philadelphia,  to  see  at  first  hand 
the  progress  of  the  restoration  pro- 
ject there  underwritten  by  their 
donation  of  $210,000  last  year  to  the 
National  Park  Service.  The  in- 
vitation for  the  occasion  was  ex- 
tended to  Mrs.  Theodore  S.  Chap- 
man, President  of  the  General 
Federation  by  Director  Conrad  L. 
Wirth  of  the  National  Park  Service. 

Preceding  the  inspection,  officials 
of  the  Federation  conducted  a 
special  ceremony  in  the  Supreme 
Court  Room  of  the  Hall  in  which 
Mrs.  Chapman  presented  to  Mr. 
Wirth  a  Donor's  Book,  containing 
the  names  of  the  contributors  to  the 
restoration  fund,  which  was  raised 
by  the  federated  clubs  in  the  48 
States,  the  District  of  Columbia, 
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Alaska,  Hawaii  and  Puerto  Rico,  to 
restore  and  refurnish  the  Hall's 
first  floor,  with  primary  emphasis 
on  the  Assembly  Room  where  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  was 
signed  in  1776  and  the  Constitution 
written  in  1787. 

Since  receipt  of  the  fund,  inten- 
sive historical  and  architectural  re- 
search on  the  room  and  its  furnish- 
ings as  they  were  in  1776-1787  has 
been  undertaken  by  the  National 
Park  Service  with  the  aid  of  an  ad- 
visory committee  of  experts  includ- 
ing Charles  Nagel,  Director  of  the 
Brooklyn  Museum;  Mrs.  Francis  B. 
Crowninshield,  historic  furnishings 
authority;  and  Charles  F.  Mont- 
gomery, Director  of  the  Henry 
Francis  du  Pont  Winterthur  Mu- 
seum in  Delaware.  Among  the 
originals  are  the  "Rising  Sun  Chair" 
in  which  George  Washington  pre- 
sided over  the  Constitutional  Con- 
vention, the  silver  inkstand  used  in 
signing  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, Speaker's  and  Delegates' 
Tables  and  some  30  Windsor  chairs, 
including  two,  recently  acquired, 
with  a  strong  tradition  of  having 
been  originally  in  Independence 
Hall.  Also  a  replica  of  the  railing 
that  formerly  separated  the  public 
gallery  from  the  rest  of  the  room  is 
planned,  together  with  the  Penn 
Family  Coat-of-Arms,  which  origi- 
nally appeared  above  the  Speaker's 
platform.  And  there  will  be  copies 
of  the  13-  and  15-star  American 
flags. 


The  Independence  Hall  group  of 
buildings  has  been  administered 
by  the  National  Park  Service  as  a 
part  of  the  Independence  National 
Historical  Park  project  under  terms 
of  agreement  with  the  city  of  Phila- 
delphia which  retains  the  ownership 
of  these  buildings  and  of  Independ- 
ence Square. 

Interpretation  -  Education  Study. 
Freeman  Tilden,  of  Warner,  New 
Hampshire,  author  of  national  park 
books,  and  collaborator  of  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service,  has  been  com- 
missioned to  make  a  two-year  sur- 
vey and  reappraisal  of  the  basic 
principles  and  methods  used  in  the 
National  Park  interpretation-educa- 
tion program.  In  the  course  of  the 
study,  attention  will  be  devoted  to 
state,  county,  and  metropolitan 
parks  and  to  other  institutions  which 
undertake  such  activities.  The  study 
has  been  made  possible  with  do- 
nated funds. 

The  Jackson  Lake  Lodge,  con- 
structed by  a  company  owned  by 
the  Rockefeller  Brothers,  was  dedi- 
cated and  opened  for  visitors  in 
June.  Situated  as  it  is,  with  mag- 
nificent views  of  the  dramatic  Grand 
Teton  Mountains,  the  lodge  and 
the  cabins  should  provide  a  welcome 
opportunity  for  national  park  tour- 
ists to  become  familiar  with  the 
Jackson  Hole  country  which  lies 
south  of  Yellowstone,  our  first 
national  park. 
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The  Significance  of  Rock  Creek  Park  Day 

By  HOWARD  ZAHNISER,  executive  secretary  of  The  Wilderness  Society  and 

editor  of  The  Living  Wilderness,  a  talk  before  an  audience  of  adults  and  children  at 

the  Carter  Barren  Amphitheatre  "FUNerama"  program  in  celebration  of  Rock 

Creek  Park  Day,  Washington,  D.  C,  May  15,  1955. 


I  do  not  know  why  I  should  break 
into  a  "FUNerama"  and  make  a 
speech,  even  a  short  speech,  except 
that  the  people  who  organized  this 
day  and  this  program  asked  me  to 
say  some  things  they  thought  ought 
to  be  said,  and  I  wanted  to  do  any- 
thing that  I  could  to  help  them. 
What  they  have  done  to  plan  and 
organize  this  first  Rock  Creek  Park 
Day  is  something  for  which  we  are 
all  grateful.  And  of  course,  all  of  us 
are  glad  to  do  anything  that  we  can 
to  show  our  appreciation — even  if 
it  means  a  speech,  I  suppose. 

These  people  asked  me  to  talk 
about  the  significance  of  Rock  Creek 
Park  Day.  That  seemed  a  kind  of 
hard  topic  for  a  Sunday  afternoon 
"FUNerama"  program.  So  I  changed 
it.  Now  my  subject  is  "What's  the 
Big  Idea?"  So  if  you  will  settle  back 
or  lean  forward,  I  shall  begin  this 
little  Rock  Creek  address  entitled 
"What's  the  Big  Idea?"  I  shall 
begin  with  something  we  are  all 
interested  in  very  much. 

I  remind  you:  Davy  Crockett, 
"King  of  the  wild  frontier,"  is  very 
much  alive  these  days  in  broad- 
casts and  ballads.  He  rides  into 
Washington  on  the  airwaves  and 
sings  on  in  the  minds  and  voices  of 
a  thousand  children.  "King  of  the 
wild  frontier!" 

If  Davy  Crockett  could  really 
come  to  life  again,  and  would  come 
to  Washington  to  visit  all  his 
friends,  I  suppose  that  he  would 
want  to  go  up  to  the  Halls  of  Con- 


gress again,  and  visit  some  of  the 
other  great  sights  in  our  city  also. 
But  I  am  absolutely  sure  of  one 
place  he  would  want  to  go  before 
very  long.  Davy  Crockett  would 
surely  head  for  Rock  Creek  Park — 
away  from  the  pavements,  away 
from  the  crowds,  away  from  the 
noise,  away  from  so  much  of  our 
just  plain  confusing,  though  wonder- 
ful, civilization. 

Davy  Crockett  would  want  to 
hear  water  running  wild  over  rocks 
and  stones,  and  he  would  want  to 
hear  birds  singing  in  treetops  and 
bushes  thick  enough  that  he  couldn't 
see  houses  and  automobiles  through 
them.  He  would  want  to  go  along 
some  paths  in  the  woods,  and  have 
his  feet  on  the  good  soft  earth.  He 
would  want  to  walk  a  ways  without 
being  in  danger  from  automobiles, 
and  without  having  to  stop  and 
stand  around  to  wait  for  a  light  to 
change  color.  He  would  want  to 
have  a  chance  to  think  some  long 
thoughts  and  some  quiet  thoughts. 

Davy  Crockett  wouldn't  want 
to  forget  altogether  what  the  fron- 
tier was  like,  and  what  the  freedom 
of  the  wild  frontier  was  like,  any 
more  than  we  ourselves  want  to 
forget  these  altogether  either.  Davy 
Crockett — and  this  is  one  of  the 
reasons  that  he  is  one  of  our  heroes — 
Davy  Crockett  would  want  to  have 
something  of  wild  nature  around 
where,  once  in  a  while,  he  could  get 
off  there  and  remember  who  he  was. 

And   he   could   have  it  here   in 
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Washington.  He  could  have  it  in 
Rock  Creek  Park.  We  can  invite 
Davy  Crockett  to  Washington, 
D.  G,  anytime  we  want  to,  and 
be  sure  that  we  will  not  kill  him 
off  with  our  noise  and  hurry  and 
confusion,  our  hot  hard  pavements, 
and  all  these  machines  and  dis- 
tractions of  ours.  We  can  show  him 
the  way  to  Rock  Creek  Park.  And 
we  can  go  with  him  and  keep  alive 
in  ourselves  the  same  qualities  of 
outdoor  Americanism  that  we  ad- 
mire in  him. 

The  first  year  I  came  to  Washing- 
ton to  live,  25  years  ago,  I  was 
down  in  Rock  Creek  Park  hiking, 
and  all  at  once  I  was  surprised  to 
see  a  United  States  Senator  from 
Idaho,  coming  along  the  trail  to- 
wards me  on  horseback.  You  would 
have  been  surprised  too.  But  when 
you  think  it  over,  it  isn't  so  sur- 
prising after  all.  It's  natural. 

All  of  us  Americans  are  people 
who  love  the  outdoors.  We  love  the 
rocks  and  rills  and  the  woods  and 
the  hills.  We  feel  as  though  we  are 
a  part  of  all  this  wild  nature.  We 
love  the  sunshine  as  much  as  the 
birds  and  the  squirrels  and  the  other 
animals  do. 

Somehow  or  other  we  realize  that 
we  even  owe  our  lives  to  these  other 
creatures,  and  that  we  live  as  a  part 
of  the  great  community  that  we  all 
share.  We  realize  that  we  can  stay 
alive  only  because  the  plants  help 
us  get  our  strength  from  the  sun. 
Sometimes  we  get  along  in  the 
great  cities  we  have  made  so  long 
and  so  well  that  we  almost  forget 
about  our  wild  frontiers.  But  we 
always  come  back  to  them,  and  we 
realize  all  over  again  that  we  Ameri- 
cans are  the  kind  of  people  we  are 


because  we  are  interested  in  wild- 
life, in  trees,  in  creeks  and  rivers 
and  in  being  part  of  the  great  out- 
doors. 

So,  when  we  think  about  it  we 
are  not  surprised,  not  surprised  at 
all,  that  a  United  States  Senator 
should  come  up  here  in  Rock  Creek 
Park  and  go  horseback  riding. 
Even  Presidents  have  taken  off  for 
Rock  Creek  Park,  and  a  famous 
Ambassador  from  England  wrote 
about  how  you  could  force  yourself 
through  thickets  in  Rock  Creek 
Park  and  test  your  ability  to  climb 
up  the  faces  of  the  high  cliffs. 

We  all  find  in  Rock  Creek  Park 
just  the  kind  of  refreshment,  rest, 
and  inspiration  that  we  need.  I 
heard  a  General  say  not  long  ago,  at 
a  hearing  about  Rock  Creek  Park, 
before  a  Senate  Committee,  that  it 
was  because  he  could  get  off  and 
get  into  this  natural  area  for  exercise 
and  rest  that  he  had  been  able  to 
stay  in  good  health  and  be  able  to 
give  the  testimony  he  was  giving. 

Another  thing  I  have  seen  is  a 
gang  of  boys  and  girls  running 
along  a  path  in  Rock  Creek  Park 
making  noise  and  running  without 
worrying  about  anything  at  all. 
Sometimes  I  think  that  that  is  as 
great  a  sight  as  seeing  a  Senator 
riding  there  on  horseback.  Because, 
I  think,  if  we  Americans  even  in 
the  big  cities,  especially  in  the  big 
cities,  can  see  children  running  free 
in  the  woods  this  way,  we  can  have 
the  great  and  beautiful  country  we 
now  have  for  many,  many  cen- 
turies. 

And  what  a  pleasure  Rock  Creek 
Park  is,  all  the  year  round.  Here 
is  a  place  where  you  can  find  a 
skunk  cabbage  bloom  in  a  swampy 
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place  in  the  spring,  right  in  the 
midst  of  the  city.  Here  are  the  cool 
woods  and  the  creeks  in  the  hot 
summer  days.  In  the  fall,  here  are 
the  colored  leaves  that  you  don't 
have  to  rake  and  burn;  you  can  just 
enjoy  them.  Here  in  the  winter  is 
a  place  where  you  don't  have  to 
shovel  the  snow;  it  can  just  lie  on 
the  ground  and  be  beautiful.  And 
it  doesn't  melt  away  so  fast  either. 

I  haven't  mentioned  the  picnic 
grounds  and  golf  courses  and  ball 
fields  and  the  tennis  courts,  and 
this  big  amphitheatre.  Why?  Be- 
cause these  are  all  wonderful,  but 
I  guess  we  could  find  ball  fields  and 
tennis  courts  and  playgrounds  some- 
where else,  or  we  could  even  tear 
down  buildings  and  make  them  if 
we  had  to.  I  have  been  thinking 
more  particularly  about  all  this 
wild  nature  that  we  could  not  have 
somewhere  else  in  Washington  if 
we  ever  spoiled  Rock  Creek  Park. 

How  does  it  happen  that  we  have 
it?  Do  you  ever  wonder  why  there 
aren't  houses  all  through  Rock 
Creek  Park?  Do  you  suppose  there 
isn't  somebody  who  would  like  to 
fix  these  woods  all  over  for  a  nice 
place  for  a  house?  Do  you  think 
that  maybe  it  just  happened  that 
Rock  Creek  Park  is  here?  Do  you? 

Well,  let  me  tell  you  that  is  the 
big  idea.  The  big  idea  was  the  idea 
of  making  a  park  out  of  Rock 
Creek  and  its  valley. 

Sixty-five  years  ago,  Congress 
started  Rock  Creek  Park.  Congress 
passed  an  Act  and  said  this  Park 
should  be  (and  I  am  quoting  the 
Act  now,  the  law  the  way  the 
Congress  wrote  it)  "perpetually 
dedicated  and  set  apart  as  a  public 


park  and  pleasuring  ground  for  the 
benefit  and  enjoyment  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States". 

Note,  that  Rock  Creek  Park  is 
for  all  the  people  of  the  United 
States — not  just  for  the  people  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  or  Mary- 
land or  Virginia,  but  for  all  the 
people  of  the  United  States.  This 
is  the  Capital  of  the  entire  country. 
Just  as  we  are  determined  to  pre- 
serve some  of  our  land  in  our  great 
national  parks  and  in  the  magnifi- 
cent wilderness  areas  of  our  na- 
tional forests  wild  and  unspoiled, 
so  also  here  in  our  Capital  we  have 
an  area  of  wildness.  And  it  is  kept 
so  by  the  Act  of  Congress  passed 
sixty-five  years  ago. 

Rock  Creek  Park  has  been  per- 
petually dedicated  ever  since.  You 
have  it,  we  all  have  it,  today,  be- 
cause people  who  are  no  longer 
here  kept  it  for  us.  If  we  still  have 
it  next  year,  if  we  have  it  when  my 
children  and  your  children  are 
grown  and  in  their  turn  have 
children  and  grandchildren,  it  will 
be  because  we  understood  this  and 
appreciated  it.  It  will  be  because 
we  realize  that  you  can  keep  a 
beautiful  wild  frontier  like  this  in  a 
great  modern  capital  city  only  by 
making  it  a  park  and  using  it  rightly 
and  appreciating  and  protecting  it. 

That's  the  big  idea. 

That's  the  significance  of  Rock 
Creek  Park  Day.  This  is  a  day  that 
we  shall  all  remember  for  many, 
many  years — the  time  when,  after 
sixty-five  years,  we  first  celebrated 
on  a  special  day  by  itself  our  great 
privilege  in  being  the  possessors 
and  protectors  of  Rock  Creek  Park. 
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A  Smaller  City  Moves  Ahead 

By  ELDRIDGE  LOVELACE,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


The  wide  publicity  given  to  the 
problems  of  the  big  city — and  the 
spectacular  proposals  made  to  solve 
them — serves  to  obscure  the  steady 
progress  being  made  by  our  smaller 
communities  in  planning  and  di- 
recting their  future  growth.  The 
first  city  to  obtain  approval  of  its 
"workable  program"  under  the 
Housing  Act  of  1954  had  a  popula- 
tion of  less  than  20,000  persons. 
The  total  population  of  cities  of 
10,000  to  50,000  was  20,226,000 
in  1950— greater  than  the  17,404,000 
in  cities  of  1,000,000  or  more. 
Activities  of  the  smaller  cities  war- 
rant more  than  local  attention. 

Hutchinson,  Kansas  presents  an 
example  of  the  type  of  progress 
being  made  by  the  smaller  cities. 
Located  close  to  the  center  of 
Kansas,  Hutchinson  has  a  current 
population  in  the  vicinity  of  36,000 
—it  was  33,600  in  1950.  It  is  a 
trade  center,  had  war-time  in- 
dustrial expansion,  and  for  many 
years  has  been  known  for  its  salt 
mines  and  refineries.  Hutchinson 
prepared  a  comprehensive  city  plan 
in  1920.  Unfortunately,  this  ac- 
tivity was  in  advance  of  State 
legislative  authority  and  the  plan 
was  not  officially  adopted  or  pub- 
lished. The  major  accomplishment 
under  this  plan  was  the  adoption — 
and  fairly  consistent  enforcement — 
of  a  zoning  ordinance. 

Two  major  problems  have  always 
plagued  the  physical  development 
of  Hutchinson.  The  city  is  bisected 
by  the  main  line  of  the  Sante  Fe 
Railroad  which  acts  as  a  barrier 
between  the  main  residential  areas 


and  the  central  business  district. 
The  1920  plan  was  based  upon  the 
expectation  that  the  future  growth 
of  the  city  would  be  large  enough  to 
justify  elevation  of  the  railroad. 
However,  changes  in  the  expected 
amounts  of  growth  and  in  the  rail- 
road traffic  have  made  this  solution 
impracticable. 

The  second  problem  has  to  do 
with  the  site  of  the  city  iself.  It 
is  flat,  in  the  flood  plain  of  the 
Arkansas  River,  and  further  sub- 
ject to  flooding  from  the  usually 
innocent  appearing  "Cow  Creek" 
which  traverses  the  heart  of  the 
city  itself.  This  problem  has  been 
dealt  with.  The  "Hutchinson  Flood 
Control  Project"  was  authorized 
by  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1936; 
construction  was  initiated  in  1952 
and  is  practically  finished.  This 
project  consists  of  a  leveed  canal 
to  permit  flood  waters  on  Cow  Creek 
to  bypass  the  city  plus  levees  on 
both  sides  of  the  Arkansas  River. 
The  total  cost  of  this  project  is 
about  $6,856,000  with  the  City's 
portion  coming  to  some  $1,543,000. 

In  1947,  Hutchinson  adopted 
the  council-manager  form  of  govern- 
ment and  shortly  thereafter — in 
1948 — decided  to  embark  on  a  two- 
year  program  to  revise  and  bring 
up-to-date  the  city  plan  of  1920. 
This  revised  city  plan  was  officially 
adopted  and  published  in  August, 
1951.  A  new  zoning  ordinance — 
a  major  feature  of  the  plan — was 
enacted  more  than  a  year  earlier — 
in  March  of  1950.  The  official 
city  plan  is  kept  alive  by  an  alert 
and  active  City  Planning  Com- 
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mission  and  by  citizens'  organiza- 
tions. It  is  kept  up-to-date  by  the 
Planning  Commission  and  the  City 
staff  and  is  in  daily  use  by  both  of- 
ficials and  citizens  in  connection 
with  municipal  problems  and  cur- 
rent projects. 

In  the  short  span  of  four  years 
there  have  been  major  accomplish- 
ments in  carrying  out  the  plan.  In 
addition  to  the  zoning  ordinance, 
these  include: 

1.  State  legislation  has  been  ob- 
tained permitting  the  city  to  control 
subdividing  within   three   miles   of 
the  city  limits.    Subdivision  regula- 
tions have  been  adopted  pursuant 
to  this  authority. 

2.  State  legislation  has  been  se- 
cured   permitting    the    County    to 
zone  areas   adjacent  to  the   City. 
A    County    Planning    Commission 
has  been  appointed  and  plans  are 
being  prepared   for  the  zoning  of 
the  unincorporated  area  within  three 
miles  of  the  City. 

3.  A  Major  Street  Plan  (part  of 
the    official    plan)     was    carefully 
worked    out   with    officials    of   the 
State     Highway     Commission.      A 
new  four-lane  bridge  over  the  Ar- 
kansas River  (an  important  part  of 
the  plan)  is  under  construction.    A 
new  Santa  Fe  station  (under  con- 
struction) will  enable  abandonment 
of  the  old  station  and  the  extension 
of   Walnut    Street    (an    important 
downtown  street)  across  the  tracks. 
East  4th  Street,  an  important  high- 
way entrance,  has  been  resurfaced; 
new  street  lights  installed;  curb  re- 
stored and  replaced;  and  encroach- 
ments in  the  right-of-way  removed, 
completely  transforming  its  appear- 
ance.    Parts   of   Eleventh   Avenue 
have  been  widened  and  paved  by 


the  City  and  parts  of  17th  Street 
paved  by  the  County. 

4.  Through    use    of   funds    from 
parking   meters   the   City   has   ac- 
quired the  major  part  of  the  off- 
street   parking   lots   for   customers 
proposed  in  the  city  plan.    Three 
lots   with   a   capacity   of   188   cars 
have  been  acquired. 

5.  Most  of  the  city's  park  acreage 
is  in  one  park  in  the  south  part  of 
the  community  along  the  Arkansas 
River.      Additional     neighborhood 
parks   in   the   residential   areas   to 
the  north  are  badly  needed  and  a 
series  of  these  were  proposed  in  the 
city  plan.   One  seven  acre  park  has 
been      acquired;     discussions     are 
underway  with  the  Board  of  the 
State   Fair   for  joint   park   use   of 
part  of  the  Fairgrounds  for  another 
park;  and  an  election  will  be  held 
this  Spring  for  a  park  bond  issue  to 
acquire  and  improve  a  third  neigh- 
borhood park  in  the  northwestern 
part  of  the   city.     In   addition,   a 
systematic  program  for  improving 
Carey   Park   (the  one  large  park) 
has  been  underway  for  four  years. 
The  flood  control  project  necessi- 
tated many  changes  in  this  park. 

6.  In    accordance    with    recom- 
mendations  of  the   city   plan   the 
city    government    has    taken    over 
responsibility     for     planting,     care 
and    maintenance    of  street   trees. 
An  adequately  staffed  and  equipped 
forestry  crew  is  now  in  operation. 

7.  The    School    Board    has    ac- 
quired one  high  school  site  and  one 
elementary  school  site  and  enlarged 
the  site  of  one  elementary  school 
and  one  junior  high  school.    Two 
new  elementary  schools  have  been 
built  and   two   elementary  schools 
and  one  junior  high  school  enlarged. 
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Of  greater  importance  than  the 
plan — or  the  improvements  made — 
is  the  sustained  civic  interest  that 
has  been  engendered  by  the  plan- 
ning program.  The  people  of 
Hutchinson  have  become  informed 
about  civic  problems  and  found  the 
way  to  effective  action.  Among 
other  things,  this  has  resulted  in  an 
unusual  "clean-up"  campaign  ("Op- 
eration Tidy")  which  has  aroused 
much  interest  in  other  commun- 
ities.* 

As  is  true  in  most  cities,  Hutchin- 
son has  many  ordinances  "on  the 
books"  relating  to  keeping  property 
in  a  safe  and  sanitary  condition. 
These  are  usually  enforced  only 
when  a  complaint  is  made  or  when 
conditions  have  gotten  completely 
out  of  hand.  Then,  too,  most  com- 
munities have  an  annual  "clean-up, 
paint-up"  campaign — usually  con- 
sisting of  publicity,  a  parade,  and 
little  else. 

With  the  full  and  active  support 
of  such  organizations  as  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  the  Real  Estate 
Board,  the  Insurance  Board,  the 
Citizens'  Improvement  Club  and 
the  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
City  officials  of  Hutchinson  in  the 
Spring  of  1954  decided  to  under- 
take a  real  clean-up  campaign. 

An  inspection  team  of  three — the 
building  inspector,  the  fire  in- 
spector and  the  sanitary  inspector — 
were  set  to  work  inspecting  every 
residential  property  in  the  city, 
checking  it  against  violations  of 
all  city  ordinances.  Working  two 
days  a  week,  9950  properties  were 
inspected  between  March  23  and 
May  20.  Only  2270  properties 
were  found  not  to  be  in  violation 

*See  American  City  for  March,  1955. 


of  one  or  more  city  ordinances. 
Those  in  violation  were  notified 
and  requested  to  correct  the  vio- 
lations. Follow-up  inspections  show 
that  more  than  90  percent  cor- 
rected all  their  violations.  To  date, 
72  cases  have  been  taken  to  court; 
all  were  found  guilty. 

Here  are  some  of  the  results : 
191    residences    connected    to 

sewers. 

1500  new  patrons  for  the  city's 
voluntary    refuse    and    gar- 
bage disposal  service. 
40  percent  decrease  in  fires  set 

by  burning  trash. 
66  of  68  junk  yards  removed; 

remainder    fenced. 
Insect  control  problem  almost 

eliminated. 

Only    one    case    of    polio — al- 
though incidence  in  Kansas 
was  up  21  percent. 
"Operation  Tidy"   is   now  being 
extended    to    commercial    and    in- 
dustrial   areas.      It    has    been    so 
successful    that    plans    have    been 
made  to  inspect  every  property  in 
the    city    three    times    a    year — a 
continuing,    permanent    campaign. 
As  a  result,  many  of  the  blighted 
areas  of  the  city  have  been  greatly 
improved. 

The  Hutchinson  experience  is 
not  unique;  many  of  the  smaller 
cities  can  tell  a  similar  story. 
Despite  the  many  learned  articles 
from  the  "ivory  towers"  of  our 
universities,  present-day  city  plans 
are  not  "gathering  dust" — they 
are  being  carried  out — and  carried 
out  quite  rapidly.  But  even  more 
important,  they  are  encouraging  a 
civic  interest  that  points  to  even 
greater  accomplishments  in  the 
future. 
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By  J.  P.  RHYS,  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Institution  of  Chartered  Surveyors, 
Member  of  the  Town  Planning  Institute 


The  British  consider  they  have 
gone  a  long  way  towards  planning 
their  country.  They  need  to,  for  on 
their  overcrowded  island  they  have 
to  make  the  best  use  of  land.  They 
now  have  a  mosaic  of  county  de- 
velopment plans  which  covers  the 
whole  country  and  is  being  gradually 
fitted  together.  At  the  end  of  five 
years  it  is  due  for  revision,  county 
by  county,  and  at  each  succeeding 
quinquennium.  Some  towns  and 
cities,  which  are  county  boroughs, 
have  their  own  plans,  but  most  are 
treated  as  parts  of  counties.  Before 
land  can  be  developed  or  used  in  a 
way  different  to  its  present  use  the 
owner  has  to  obtain  permission  from 
the  planning  authority. 

But  this  is  only  half  the  story. 
Planning  has  led  to  a  financial 
tangle.  For  many  years  it  has 
seemed  unfair  that  public  authori- 
ties have  to  pay  compensation  for 
taking  land  or  for  actions  which 
deteriorate  its  value,  but  when  their 
actions  increased  its  value  it  was 
next  to  impossible  for  them  to 
collect  anything  from  the  individuals 
who  benefitted.  Legislation  was 
tried  but  failed  to  produce  results. 
In  1947  the  British  Parliament 
passed  a  Town  and  Country  Plan- 
ning Act  which  aimed  at  finally 
solving  this  problem  in  a  logical  way. 

Briefly,  it  provided  that  in  future 
when  land  was  taken  by  public 
authorities  or  compensation  was 
paid  for  injury  to  land,  the  basis 
was  to  be  the  value  of  the  land  at 
the  time,  for  the  purpose  for  which 
it  was  then  used.  To  take  a  simple 


example,  an  orchard  on  the  out- 
skirts of  a  town  was  to  be  valued  as 
an  orchard.  The  fact  that  it  would 
be  worth  much  more  if  used  for 
building  houses  was  to  be  disre- 
garded. 

In  order  to  make  up  for  this  ex- 
propriation of  normal  rights  it  was 
provided  that  owners  of  land  which 
had  potential  value  for  purposes 
other  than  those  it  was  used  for 
when  the  Act  was  passed  could 
claim  on  a  fund  of  £300  million 
which  was  to  be  made  available, 
and  once  this  money  was  paid  out  to 
successful  claimants  they  could  not 
receive  in  future  for  any  land  taken 
or  for  injury  to  land  due  to  public 
improvements  a  sum  exceeding  its 
value  for  its  use  at  the  time  it  was 
taken  or  injured.  This  was  one  side 
of  the  picture.  The  other  was  the 
introduction  of  a  development 
charge  to  be  paid  by  owners  of  land 
who  were  allowed,  under  planning 
permission,  to  develop  or  use  their 
land  for  purposes  other  than  its 
existing  use.  Using  again  the  ex- 
ample of  the  orchard  on  the  out- 
skirts of  the  town,  the  owner  was 
to  be  paid  something  for  losing  his 
right  to  develop  or  use  it  for  other 
purposes.  But  when  the  time  came 
for  him  to  build  on  it,  he  would 
have  to  pay  a  charge  for  permission 
to  do  so.  This  charge  was  to  be  100 
percent  of  the  difference  between 
the  value  of  the  land  for  building 
and  its  value  as  an  orchard  at  the 
time  the  owner  got  permission  to 
build. 

This  solution,  drastic  though  it 
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was,  commended  itself  to  logical 
minds  and  made  a  number  of  people 
think  that  planning  could  be  got  on 
with  much  more  cheaply  and  easily 
because  potential  values  could  be 
disregarded.  But  the  ordinary  in- 
dividual did  not  see  it  this  way  at 
all.  He  saw  it  as  a  form  of  capital 
taxation  which  robbed  him  of  all 
incentive  to  develop  his  land  be- 
cause the  whole  of  his  potential 
profit  was  to  be  swallowed  by  the 
State.  The  fact  that  he  might  have 
received  a  share  of  the  special  £300 
million  fund  hardly  weighed  with 
him  at  all,  for  even  if  he  had  been 
able  to  claim  such  a  share,  it  would 
usually  be  for  a  much  less  amount 
than  the  development  charge  he 
would  later  be  asked  to  pay. 

Plenty  of  people  with  knowledge 
of  land  and  development  protested 
all  along  that  this  solution  would 
never  work.  As  it  turned  out,  they 
were  right.  For  some  years  the 
system  of  building  licensing  ob- 
scured the  real  position  to  some  ex- 
tent, but  this  system  was  a  tem- 
porary expedient  started  during 
World  War  II  for  the  purpose  of 
canalizing  and  saving  labour  and 
materials,  which  was  retained  dur- 
ing the  difficult  years  that  followed 
the  war's  end  and  has  since  been 
swept  away.  Nevertheless,  while 
building  licensing  lasted  there  were 
signs  that  owners  had  lost  interest  in 
developing  their  land,  because  of  the 
development  charge,  and  these  were 
sufficient  to  show  that  it  would 
hamper  enterprise  at  a  time  when 
enterprise  was  vital  to  the  country's 
interests. 

In  1953  the  British  Parliament 
legislated  for  the  abolition  of  de- 
velopment charge  and  the  suspen- 


sion of  the  proposed  distribution  of 
the  £300  million  in  compensating 
those  who  had  successfully  estab- 
lished their  rights  to  be  paid  for 
potential  values  appropriated  by 
the  State  under  the  1947  law.  This 
was  an  instalment  of  the  further 
legislation  passed  by  Parliament  in 
1954  and  was  necessary  to  release 
the  hold-up  caused  by  the  develop- 
ment charge  procedure  and  to 
avoid  the  monetary  inflation  which 
would  have  ensued  from  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  £300  million  with- 
out any  corresponding  increase  in 
national  production. 

This  further  legislation  came  into 
effect  on  January  1st,  1955,  and 
endeavours  to  meet  the  require- 
ments both  of  owners  and  of  public 
authorities.  Since  the  1947  law  was 
passed,  many  of  the  former  have 
had  to  pay  development  charge  for 
necessary  developments  of  their 
land,  others  have  bought  or  sold 
land  at  its  value  for  its  existing  use, 
or  in  some  cases  made  gifts  of  it, 
and  many  have  been  compelled  to 
sell  it  for  public  improvements. 
Where  these  transactions  were  in 
land  which  had  potential  value  for 
purposes  other  than  those  for  which 
it  was  used  at  the  time,  the  price 
would  usually  exclude  such  poten- 
tial value,  for  the  owners  were  to 
have  been  recompensed  out  of  the 
£300  million.  Instead  of  distributing 
this  money,  the  State  is  now  to  pay 
out  to  owners  who  have  suffered 
losses  in  such  transactions  in  the 
past,  to  whose  who  have  applied 
for  permission  to  develop  and  have 
been  refused  it,  and  to  those  who 
are  similarly  refused  permission  in 
the  future,  or  who  are  compelled  in 
the  future  to  sell  land  to  public 
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authorities.  All  private  transactions 
can  of  course  take  place  at  such 
prices  as  buyers  and  sellers  agree 
between  themselves. 

This  is  perhaps  an  inadequate 
simplification  of  a  difficult  and  com- 
plicated position,  but  it  may  be 
further  simplified  by  considering 
the  point  of  view  of  public  authori- 
ties, who  have  for  a  long  time  com- 
plained that  they  must  pay  full 
value  for  land,  sometimes  including 
an  increase  in  value  which  public 
improvements  have  helped  to  create. 
Under  the  1947  law  they  need  only 
pay  what  land  is  worth  for  its 
existing  use.  If  the  land  had  po- 
tential value  for  other  purposes  in 
1947  the  owner  should  have  had  an 
established  claim  on  the  £300 
million.  This  right  the  1954  legis- 
lation preserves  and  the  established 
claim  for  development  value  in 
1947  is  paid  in  addition,  but  noth- 
ing is  paid  for  any  subsequent  in- 
crease in  potential  value,  though 
any  increase  in  value  for  existing 
use  would  be  paid  for  because  this 
would  be  assessed  at  the  date  of 
purchase. 

So  now  there  are  two  price  levels 
for  much  of  the  land  that  will  be 
bought  and  sold  in  Britain.  The 
first  is  the  private  price  level  which 
depends  upon  the  terms  agreed 
between  buyer  and  seller.  Though 
during  the  confused  years  prior  to 
1954  this  often  took  account  of  the 
artificial  price  levels  created  by  the 
1947  level,  it  need  do  so  no  longer, 
but  anyone  selling  land  with  an 
established  right  to  a  share  on  the 
£300  million,  transfers  such  right 
with  the  land.  The  second  price 
level  is  that  for  public  authorities 
buying  land.  They  buy  it  at  the 


value  which  the  land  has  for  its 
existing  use  at  the  time  it  is  bought, 
but  if  the  owner  holds  an  established 
claim  on  the  £300  million  his  claim 
is  paid  in  addition.  This  means  that 
public  authorities  do  not  have  to 
pay  for  potential  values  that  have 
accrued  since  the  1947  legislation. 

The  difference  between  the  two 
price  levels  can  be  big  and  people 
who  know  are  wondering  how  the 
expedient  of  two  price  levels  will 
work  out.  It  can  lead  to  dissatis- 
faction and  unfairness  and  may  make 
some  public  authorities  reluctant  to 
get  on  with  schemes  because  they 
shirk  hitting  owners  whose  land 
they  may  need.  There  has  already 
been  a  warning  of  this  and  a  last 
minute  amendment  in  the  new  law. 

Currently  highlighted  is  the  fam- 
ous Pilgrim  Amendment.  Arising 
out  of  a  sad  tragedy,  a  special  clause 
was  inserted  in  the  new  legislation 
to  cover  owners  of  land  who  ought 
to  have  had  a  claim  on  the  £300 
million  but  have  none  and  whose 
land  is  taken  from  them  by  public 
authorities  at  the  value  for  its 
existing  use.  They  will  now  be 
able  to  request  the  making  of  a 
special  payment  to  make  up  for  the 
claim  on  the  £300  million  which 
they  do  not  have. 

Legislation  is  as  good  or  as  bad 
as  it  works  out  in  practice.  Time 
will  show  whether  this  new  law 
will  meet  requirements,  for  it  is  too 
early  yet  to  say.  It  is  complicated, 
but  aims  at  dealing  with  a  com- 
plicated situation  created  by  earlier 
legislation  passed  with  the  intention 
of  facilitating  the  planning  of  a 
small  over-populated  island  with 
problems  of  land  use  vital  to  its 
survival. 
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The  National  Planning  Association 
has  issued  a  pamphlet  on  the  NPA  Gold 
Medal  Award  for  Outstanding  Con- 
tribution Through  Planning  to  the 
Betterment  of  Human  Life  which  con- 
tains the  Presentation  and  Acceptance 
Speeches  of  William  S.  Paley,  1952 
Award  and  Jean  Monnet,  1953  Award, 
delivered  at  the  Twentieth  Anniversary 
Joint  Meeting  Awards  Dinner  of  the 
National  Planning  Association  in  Wash- 
ington on  December  13,  1954.  Mr. 
Paley  pointed  out  that  at  least  a 
hundred  persons  had  contributed  di- 
rectly to  the  Report  of  the  President's 
Materials  Policy  Commission,  of  which 
he  was  the  head.  He  sounded  a  keynote 
that  high,  steady,  but  un-wasteful  con- 
sumption would  seem  to  be  the  sign  of 
a  truly  abundant  and  efficient  economy 
—  if  this  consumption  is  thoughtfully 
drawn  from  resources  known  to  be 
adequate  for  a  foreseeable  future.  In 
his  written  speech  of  acceptance  Jean 
Monnet,  head  of  the  High  Authority  of 
the  European  Coal  and  Steel  Community, 
declared  that  when  on  August  10,  1952, 
the  High  Authority  was  installed  in 
Luxembourg,  Europe's  first  federal 
government  had  begun  to  function. 
Said  he:  "The  breakdown  of  national 
frontiers  has  brought  into  existence  a 
European  market  covering  an  area 
inhabited  by  as  many  people  as  there  are 
in  the  United  States." 


Financing  Municipal  Government  in 
Denver,  180-page  Report  issued  by 
Mayor  Quigg  Newton,  based  on  an 
analysis  of  tax  and  other  receipts  and 
expenditures  in  the  City  and  County 
of  Denver,  Colorado,  1955.  Price  $1.50. 
This  is  a  careful  study  of  the  expendi- 
tures and  revenues  of  the  City-County 
and  School  district.  As  in  other  places, 
growing  population  and  increasing  needs 
are  outstripping  current  revenues. 
Therefore,  in  addition  to  the  general 
property  tax,  resort  has  already  been 
had  to  a  general  retail  sales  tax,  taking 
into  account  special  sales  taxes,  licenses 


and  permits,  fines,  fees  and  forfeitures, 
revenue  from  State  and  Federal  Govern- 
ments. Some  new  tax  measures  con- 
sidered are  a  local  income  tax,  with 
precedents,  advantages  and  disadvant- 
ages set  forth.  Other  possible  taxes  were 
listed  as  Merchants'  License  Taxes 
Based  on  Gross  Revenues;  Amuse- 
ments Taxes;  Local  Liquor  Tax;  Local 
Motor  Vehicle  Tax;  Assessment  of 
Railroads  for  Use  of  Public  Rights  of 
Way;  Charges  for  Restricted  Parking 
Zones;  Increasing  Parking  Meter  Rates; 
Charges  for  Sewer  Maintenance  and 
Treatment;  Refuse  Collection  Charges; 
Charges  for  Park  Services  and  other 
recreational  facilities. 


Aksel  Nielsen,  bead  of  Denver's  Title 
Guaranty  Co.,  and  Bal  F.  Swan,  presi- 
dent of  Empire  Savings  and  Loan  Assn., 
are  officers  in  the  new  Turnpike  Land 
Co.,  slated  to  start  the  Denver  area's 
biggest  1955  building  project  in  May. 
This  will  be  a  $100  million  community 
adjoining  the  Denver-Boulder  turnpike, 
including  shopping  centers,  office  build- 
ings, 6,000  brick  homes  and  sites  for 
churches  and  schools.  Denver  builder, 
K.  C.  Emsor  is  head  of  the  project. 


The  studio  of  Daniel  Chester  French, 
Stockbridge,  Mass,  has  been  given  to  the 
Trustees  of  Reservations  of  Massachu- 
setts by  Mr.  French's  daughter,  Mrs. 
William  Penn  Cresson,  as  a  memorial 
to  her  Father.  The  gift  includes  the 
surrounding  garden  and  18  acres  of 
adjacent  woodland.  The  studio  was 
designed  by  Henry  Bacon  and  retains 
much  of  its  furniture  and  art  works. 
It  is  the  27th  property  to  be  acquired 
by  the  Trustees  of  Public  Reservations, 
a  trust  formed  in  1891  to  preserve  places 
of  historic  and  scenic  importance  in 
Massachusetts.  Its  president  is  Robert 
Walcott  of  Cambridge. 
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The  Scbenectady  County  Board  of 
Supervisors  has  now  created  a  County 
Planning  Board,  following  an  intensive 
citizen  campaign  of  education.  In  May, 
1954,  a  state-wide  conference  on  county 
planning  was  sponsored  jointly  by  the 
Government  Department  of  Union 
College  and  the  Schenectady  Bureau 
of  Municipal  Research.  Arthur  C. 
Glover  in  the  March,  1955  issue  of  the 
National  Municipal  Review,  stated  that 
the  Schenectady  Planning  Board  was 
the  result  of  many  groups,  non-official 
and  official,  working  together  toward 
strengthening  and  improving  local  gov- 
ernment, "with  cooperation  between 
alert  and  interested  citizens  on  the  one 
hand  and  intelligent  and  conscientious 
public  officials  on  the  other." 


In  the  February,  1955  Tennessee 
Planner,  issued  by  the  Tennessee  State 
Planning  Commission,  Irving  Hand, 
Director  of  Plans  and  Research  of  the 
Nashville  and  Davidson  County  Plan- 
ning Commission,  has  an  article  on 
"Cities  and  Counties  Move  to  Protect 
their  Future  Highways."  He  quotes 
from  a  statement  by  Russell  Van  Nest 
Black  made  twenty  years  ago  on  "Build- 
ing Lanes  and  Reservations  for  Future 
Streets."  He  stresses  the  importance 
of  official  maps  and  outlines  proposed 
legislation  which  would  permit  cities 
and  counties  in  Tennessee  to  adopt  of- 
ficial maps  of  their  communities  in 
order  to  help  solve  their  street  and 
highway  problems. 

The  April  issue  of  The  Tennessee 
Planner,  in  an  article  on  Annexation 
Made  Easier,  by  Jose  B.  Whilow,  Jr., 
Director  of  the  Land  Planning  Division, 
explains  the  new  Annexation  Law,  ap- 
proved on  March  8,  1955,  which  will 
allow  the  state's  municipalities  to 
extend  their  corporate  limits  at  times 
most  advantageous  to  the  city  and  the 
entire  urban  community.  Under  this 
new  law,  it  will  be  possible  for  cities 
to  annex  by  two  methods  —  ordinance 
or  referendum.  Also  larger  municipalities 
may  annex  smaller  corporate  commun- 
ities in  their  fringe  areas  upon 
receipt  of  a  petition  signed  by  twenty 
percent  of  the  qualified  voters  of  the 


smaller  municipality  and  upon  a  fa- 
vorable vote  by  a  majority  of  the 
qualified  electors  in  the  smaller  com- 
munity voting  in  the  last  election.  And 
finally  the  law  provides  that  any  city 
in  the  State  may  contract  its  city 
limits  within  a  given  territory  pro- 
vided three-fourths  of  the  qualified 
electors  voting  in  the  election  so  desire. 
Another  law  establishes  a  minimum 
population  of  200  inhabitants  as  a  pre- 
requisite to  incorporation  of  a  territory 
as  a  city  or  town;  in  territories  within 
three  miles  of  an  existing  incorporated 
city  or  town  the  minimum  is  500  in- 
habitants. 


The  Department  of  Defense  issued  a 
Release  on  March  27,  1955  on  Public 
Attendance  Record  Set  at  Army  Engineer 
Projects.  It  is  stated  that  public  at- 
tendance during  the  year  totaled  53,- 
848,000  visitor-days,  the  highest  on 
record,  compared  with  41,301,000  in 
1953  and  29,537,000  in  1952,  according 
to  Major  General  S.  D.  Sturgis,  Jr., 
Chief  of  Engineers.  The  development, 
maintenance  and  operation  of  recrea- 
tional areas  have  been  shared  by  other 
Federal,  State,  county  and  municipal 
agencies.  Facilities  and  services  avail- 
able to  the  public,  in  addition  to  access 
roads,  include  parking  and  picnic  areas, 
boat  launching  ramps,  rental  boats, 
camp  grounds,  drinking  water,  lodges 
and  vacation  cabins.  The  development 
of  public  parks  and  recreational  facilities 
in  reservoir  areas  is  well  advanced  by 
the  States  of  Kentucky,  West  Virginia, 
Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Okla- 
homa, Mississippi,  Georgia,  North  and 
South  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Texas, 
Washington  and  Oregon.  Counties 
in  the  States  of  Kentucky,  Tennessee 
and  Virginia  have  established,  through 
their  county  park  agencies,  recreational 
areas  for  public  use.  In  addition,  a 
number  of  cities  such  as  Los  Angeles, 
Dallas,  Fort  Worth,  Texas,  Wagoner, 
Oklahoma,  Clarksville,  Virginia  and 
Pasco,  Washington,  are  expanding  their 
recreational  programs  to  include  de- 
velopment for  public  use  in  nearby 
reservoirs  of  the  Corps. 
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The  City  Planning  Division  of  the 
Institute  of  Science  and  Technology, 
University  of  Arkansas  at  Fayetteville, 
reports  the  following  items  of  interest: 

A  19-man  Metropolitan  Area  Plan- 
ning Commission  has  been  established 
for  Pulaski  County,  Arkansas.  The 
Commission,  formed  under  Act  26  of 
the  Acts  of  1955,  includes  three  major 
municipalities — Little  Rock,  North 
Little  Rock  and  Jacksonville,  and  Pu- 
laski County.  The  officers  of  the  Com- 
mission are:  Raymond  Rebsamen  of 
Little  Rock,  President;  M.  S.  McCord 
of  North  Little  Rock,  Vice-President; 
Charles  T.  Meyer  of  Camack  Village, 
Acting  Secretary;  and  Pat  Wilson  of 
Jacksonville,  Treasurer. 

The  Commission,  now  commonly 
called  Metroplan,  faces  problems  com- 
mon to  all  metropolitan  areas  and  the 
immediate  major  problems  stemming 
from  the  new  Air  Base  and  development 
of  Pulaski  County  as  a  production  and 
market  area  competitive  with  Memphis, 
St.  Louis,  Dallas,  Tulsa  and  others. 
Mr.  Sam  B.  Zisman  of  San  Antonio, 
technical  consultant  for  the  Commis- 
sion, has  prepared  a  work  program  for 
Metroplan  which  the  Board  has  ac- 
cepted. 

On  February  1,  1955,  Governor 
Faubus  of  Arkansas  signed  Act  26  of 
1955  entitled  "An  Act  to  enable  political 
subdivisions  to  cooperate  jointly  in  area 
planning;  for  other  purposes."  The 
Act  provides  for  joint  planning  agencies 
of  cities  and/or  counties  whose  planning 
jurisdictions  adjoin.  The  City  Plan- 
ning Division  expects  to  publish  a 
Guide  based  on  this  Act  for  use  of 
Arkansas  Agencies  in  forming  joint 
planning  agencies,  and  has  now  ready 
for  distribution  a  Guide  for  Organizing 
a  New  Planning  Commission,  including 
sample  by-laws  for  a  new  commission, 
organization,  meetings,  work  program, 
committees,  the  public  and  by-laws. 
Copies  are  available  on  request  from 
Mrs.  Gail  Beggs. 

^  The  Camden  (Arkansas)  Planning 
Commission  presented  its  Master  Plan 
at  a  public  hearing  held  on  March  3, 
1955.  The  Planning  Commission,  John 
Stinson,  Chairman,  met  March  17  to 
adopt  the  plan. 


The  Jonesboro  Planning  Commission 
started  work  on  its  planning  program 
in  March,  with  the  assistance  of  the 
City  Planning  Division,  and  expects  to 
prepare  an  adequate  street  map  show- 
ing the  major  street  system  and  to 
formulate  subdivision  regulations.  The 
Commission  has  set  June  30  as  target 
date  for  completion  of  these  objectives. 

The  newly  organized  North  Little 
Rock  Planning  Commission  discussed  a 
program  for  planning  prepared  by  the 
City  Planning  Division  at  a  special 
meeting  on  March  15. 

The  newly  organized  Mountain  Home 
Park  and  Playgrounds  Commission  has 
requested  assistance  from  the  City 
Planning  Division  in  the  preparation  of 
a  plan  for  development  of  a  new  Park 
in  Mountain  Home.  Mr.  Lloyd  Fish  is 
Chairman  of  the  new  commission. 


The  Fourth  Congress  oj  the  Inter- 
national Union  of  Architects  will  be  held 
at  The  Hague  July  11-16,  1955  under 
the  patronage  of  Her  Majesty  The 
Queen  of  the  Netherlands.  It  will  be 
held  by  the  seaside  in  the  Kurhaus  and 
Palace  Hotels.  The  Congress  will  be 
held  under  the  title  of  The  Architect 
and  the  Evolution  of  Housing  and  its 
principal  theme  will  be  Housing  from 
1945-1955. 


Visitors  to  recreational  areas  are  in- 
creasing. In  1954  barely  48,000,000 
visitors  used  the  areas  administered  by 
the  National  Park  Service;  more  than 
40,000,000  used  the  national  forests  for 
camping,  picnicking  and  similar  pur- 
suits, the  Corps  of  Engineers  reports 
that  the  recreational  use  of  reservoir 
projects  totaled  more  than  54,000,000 
visitor  days.  With  the  150,000,000 
visitors  to  state  parks  reported  for  an 
earlier  year,  this  brings  the  number 
of  recreational  users  of  State  and 
Federal  areas  to  more  than  the  total 
population  of  the  United  States,  a  sign 
of  many  repeat  visits.  And  this  does 
not  count  the  visitors  to  town,  city  and 
county  parks  and  playgrounds! 
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Through  the  generosity  of  the  Mary 
Louise  Curtis  Bok  Foundation,  historic 
New  Hall,  erected  in  1791  in  Carpenter's 
Court  near  Independence  Hall,  will  be 
restored  as  a  memorial  museum  to  the 
United  States  Marine  Corps,  com- 
memorating its  establishment  in  Phila- 
delphia on  November  10,  1775.  Ar- 
rangements for  establishment  of  the 
memorial  have  been  completed  jointly 
by  the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
Department  of  the  Navy,  and  the  U.  S. 
Marine  Corps.  The  Carpenters'  Com- 
pany, former  owner  of  the  property, 
has  transferred  the  site  and  its  present 
building  to  the  U.  S.  Government. 
The  Foundation  originally  proposed 
the  memorial  and  will  donate  funds  to 
the  National  Park  Service  to  recon- 
struct the  building.  The  Marine  Corps 
will  provide  for  a  comprehensive  ex- 
hibit in  the  restored  structure  to  pro- 
mote the  history  and  traditions  of  the 
Corps,  and  the  National  Park  Service 
will  maintain  and  operate  the  building. 


The  Bradford  Woods  Outdoor  Edu- 
cation Area  of  Indiana  University  will 
be  the  site  for  the  new  headquarters 
of  the  American  Camping  Association. 
The  University  Board  of  Trustees  has 
leased  a  portion  of  the  2300-acre  area 
to  the  American  Camping  Association 
which  will  erect  a  new  headquarters 
building.  The  Bradford  Woods  area 
is  operated  by  the  Department  of 
Recreation  of  Indiana  University  as  a 
camping  and  workshop  center.  It  is 
located  27  miles  from  the  campus,  half 
way  between  Bloomington  and  Indian- 
apolis. 


At  the  Maryland  Conference  on  Com- 
munity Development,  held  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Maryland  on  May  21,  1955, 
Flavel  Shurtleff  was  the  keynote 
speaker,  Harry  A.  Bpswell,  Jr.,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Home  Builders'  Association 
of  Metropolitan  Washington  conducted 
a  workshop  and  Carl  Feiss  led  the  dis- 
cussion on  the  competition  for  land  in 
the  Baltimore  and  Washington  regions. 


Senator  Butler  of  Maryland  has  an- 
nounced that  plans  are  being  drawn 
for  construction  of  a  $20,000,000  Fed- 
eral Center  in  Baltimore.  The  new 
facility  would  bring  together  the  ac- 
tivities of  a  number  of  Federal  agencies 
scattered  throughout  the  city,  including 
the  Veterans  Administration  and  Treas- 
ury, Labor  and  Agriculture  depart- 
ments. The  project  which  is  being 
developed  by  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration, will  require  some  850,000 
square  feet.  It  is  expected  that  Con- 
gressional approval  of  the  project  will 
be  sought  in  January,  1956. 


Dr.  Gordon  M.  Cairnes,  Chairman  of 
the  Maryland  Soil  Conservation  Com- 
mittee, states  that  Federal  approval 
has  been  given  for  surveying  and  de- 
veloping a  work  plan  for  the  Little 
Youghiogheny  River  Watershed,  cover- 
ing 25,590  acres  in  Garrett  County. 
Funds  will  be  provided  under  the 
Watershed  and  Flood  Prevention  Act, 
signed  August  4,  1954  (P.L.  566). 
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Philip  Klutznick  will  have  a  vil- 
lage named  after  him  in  Israel  by 
the  Jewish  National  Fund.  The  new 
community,  Kfar  Klutznick  is  one 
of  597  villages  sponsored  by  the 
fund  group  in  their  program  of 
buying  and  clearing  land  and  build- 
ing or  sponsoring  new  communities 
in  Israel.  Mr.  Klutznick  has  been 
an  APCA  member  since  1943. 


The  officers  of  the  Hubbard 
Educational  Trust  which  perpetu- 
ates the  memory  of  the  late  Henry 
Vincent  Hubbard  and  furthers  edu- 
cation in  the  art  and  science  of 
landscape  architecture  are:  Edward 

C.  Whiting,    President;    Bradford 
Williams,  Vice- President;  Sidney  N. 
Shurcliff,    Treasurer;    and    Charles 
Scott  Riley,   Clerk,   all  of  Boston. 
The    Directors   include   the   above 
and  Gilmore  D.  Clarke,  New  York; 
Lester  A.   Collins,    Boston;   Ralph 

D.  Cornell,  Los  Angeles;  S.  Herbert 
Hare,  Kansas  City,  Mo.;  Justin  R. 
Hartzog,  Fayetteville,  O.;  William 
B.  Marquis,  Newton,  Mass.;  Bre- 
mer  W.    Pond,    Pittsburg,   N.    H.; 
Markley    Stevenson,    Philadelphia; 
William  A.  Strong,  Cleveland  and 
Leon  Zach,  Washington,   D.   C. 


Earl  W.  Smith  of  El  Cerrito, 
Calif.,  is  the  new  President  of  the 
National  Association  of  Home 
Builders. 


The  National  Municipal  League 
has  announced  that  its  new  head- 
quarters will  be  known  as  the  Carl 


H.  Pforzheimer  Building.  It  is 
named  for  the  League  Treasurer 
whose  generous  contributions  made 
possible  the  purchase  of  the  struc- 
ture. The  six-story  structure  on 
Manhattan's  East  Side  is  at  47  East 
68th  Street.  The  house  was  formerly 
the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gardner 
Cowles. 


Carroll  V.  Hill,  formerly  with 
Harland  Bartholomew  and  Asso- 
ciates, has  opened  a  consulting 
office  at  357  West  First  Street, 
Dayton  2,  Ohio. 


Paul  Middleton,  who  has  been 
acting  chief,  has  been  appointed 
chief  of  the  Planning  and  Engineer- 
ing Branch,  Division  of  Slum  Clear- 
ance and  Urban  Redevelopment, 
Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency. 


George  B.  Foss,  Jr.  has  been  ap- 
pointed City  Planner  of  Burming- 
ham,  Alabama,  effective  May  1, 
1955. 


The  Izaak  Walton  League  of 
America  announced  on  June  1  the 
resignation,  at  his  request,  of  Wil- 
liam Voigt,  Jr.  as  Executive  Di- 
rector. Mr.  Voigt,  a  native  of 
Georgia,  and  a  former  writer  and 
public  relations  man,  had  been  on 
the  League  staff  since  July,  1945 
and,  on  the  retirement  in  December, 
1948,  of  Kenneth  A.  Reid,  he  be- 
came Executive  Director.  William 
Voigt  has  proved  a  dynamic  leader 
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and  the  Izaak  Walton  League  has 
made  history  under  his  direction. 


Warren  L.  Morris  of  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  was  elected  President  of  the 
Urban  Land  Institute  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  in 
Washington,  D.  C,  January  30, 
1955.  Mr.  Morris  heads  the  firm 
of  Ostendorf-Morris  of  Cleveland, 
which  specializes  in  the  fields  of 
commercial  and  industrial  appraisal, 
management  and  real  estate.  He  is 
also  president  of  the  Cleveland  Real 
Property  Inventory  and  a  past 
president  of  the  American  Institute 
of  Real  Estate  Appraisers.  Elected 
as  Vice-Presidents  were  Clarence  M. 
Turley  of  St.  Louis  and  Joseph  W. 
Lund  of  Boston.  L.  D.  McKendry 
of  Chicago  was  elected  Treasurer. 
Reelected  as  trustees  were  Boyd 
T.  Barnard,  Philadelphia;  Dr.  Er- 
nest M.  Fisher,  Columbia  Univer- 
sity; Robert  P.  Gerholz,  Flint, 
Michigan;  Charles  E.  Joern,  La 
Grange  Park,  III.;  John  W.  Lund, 
Boston;  Glenn  McHugh,  New  York; 
Maurice  G.  Read,  Berkeley,  Calif; 
John  McC.  Mowbray,  Roland  Park, 
Md.;  John  C.  Taylor  Chairman  of 
the  Bd.  J.  C.  Nichols  Co.,  Kansas 
City,  Mo.;  H.  Gifford  Till,  Dallas, 
Texas;  Clarence  M.  Turley,  St. 
Louis;  and  F.  Poche  Waguespack, 
New  Orleans. 


Arthur  Rubloff,  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  the  American 
Planning  and  Civic  Association  has 
received  one  of  the  ten  annual 
Horatio  Alger  Awards.  He  was  so 
honored  on  May  10th  at  the  Wal- 
dorf-Astoria Hotel  in  a  program 


sponsored  by  the  American  Schools 
and  Colleges  Association.  A  former 
shoeshine  boy  who  quit  grade 
school  and  served  as  a  galley  boy 
on  a  Great  Lakes  steamer  at  12,  he 
came  to  Chicago  from  his  native 
Duluth  at  15.  Michigan  Avenue's 
famed  Magnificent  Mile  is  one  of 
his  projects  and  the  four-hundred- 
million-dollar  Fort  Dearborn  re- 
development proposal  is  another. 
In  April  he  was  named  Man  of  the 
Year  by  the  North  Side  Civic  Com- 
mittee for  his  role  in  redeveloping 
North  Side  slum  areas. 


Reynold  E.  Carlson,  associate 
professor  of  recreation,  and  Kenneth 
L.  Scbellie,  lecturer  on  recreation  at 
Indiana  University,  received  "Spe- 
cial Recognition  for  Outstanding 
Service  to  Recreation  in  Indiana" 
at  the  Governors  Conference  on 
Recreation  in  Indianapolis  on  April 
18.  Mr.  Schellie  is  executive  vice- 
president  of  Metropolitan  Planners 
and  former  director  of  the  Indiana 
Economic  Council. 


An  Oil  Painting  by  Stan  Galli, 
of  Gifford  Pincbot  was  presented  to 
the  Forest  Service  on  April  28, 
1955  by  the  Weyerhaeuser  Timber 
Company.  The  picture  of  Mr. 
Pinchot  is  being  run  in  the  Saturday 
Evening  Post,  the  U.  S.  News  and 
World  Report  and  other  magazines 
initiating  a  new  advertising  series 
which  will  feature  men  who  have 
made  outstanding  contributions  to 
conservation  in  the  fields  of  forestry, 
education,  recreation  and  wood 
utilization.  Bernard  Orell,  Vice- 
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President  of  the  Weyerhaeuser  Sales 
Company,  presented  the  painting 
for  Forest  Service  Chief,  Richard 
E.  McArdle. 


Eugene  P.  Conser,  San  Marino, 
California,  secretary  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Real  Estate  Association,  has 
been  selected  to  succeed  Herburt 
U.  Nelson,  as  executive  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  National  Association  of 
Real  Estate  Boards.  The  announce- 
ment was  made  by  Henry  G. 
Waltemade,  President.  Mr.  Nelson, 
who  served  in  that  post  for  33  years, 
will  retire  on  September  1  from 
active  duty  but  will  remain  as 
consultant  to  the  Association. 


Dr.  David  E.  Finley  has  been 
reappointed  by  the  President  as 
Chairman  of  the  Commission  of 
Fine  Arts.  Dr.  Finley  is  Director  of 
the  National  Gallery  of  Art.  In 
both  capacities  he  has  rendered  a 
very  fine  service  to  the  people  of 
the  United  States. 


Meade  Palmer,  formerly  President 
of  the  Potomac  Chapter  of  the 
American  Society  of  Landscape 
Architects  is  now  Chairman  of  the 
Fauquier  County  Planning  Com- 
mission and  Vice- President  of  the 
Virginia  Citizens  Planning  Associa- 
tion. His  model  for  Great  Falls 
Virginia  State  Park  was  shown  for 
a  week  in  a  downtown  show  window 
in  Washington. 


John  A.  Remon,  a  Member  of  the 
National  Capital  Planning  Com- 
mission and  National  Capital  Hous- 


ing Authority  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  has  recently  been  re- 
appointed  Chairman  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  Redevelopment  Land 
Agency.  In  June  he  was  elected 
President  of  the  Federation  of 
Citizens  Associations. 


Charles  William  Eliot  2nd,  na- 
tionally-known landscape  architect 
and  regional  planner,  has  been  ap- 
pointed to  a  Harvard  professorship 
which  bears  the  name  of  his  uncle, 
the  late  Charles  Eliot,  famed  Boston 
landscape  architect.  The  chair  is 
the  Charles  Eliot  Professorship  of 
Landscape  Architecture  in  the  Har- 
vard Graduate  School  of  Design. 
It  honors  the  man  chiefly  responsible 
for  the  Boston  Metropolitan  Park 
System.  Mr.  Eliot  will  take  the 
post  next  fall.  He  is  the  grandson  of 
the  late  Charles  William  Eliot, 
President  of  Harvard  from  1869  to 
1909. 

Dean  Jose  Luis  Sert  announces 
that  the  appointment  will  allow 
the  School  of  Design  to  institute 
high-level  courses  in  resources  con- 
servation and  national  planning. 
The  Eliot  Professorship  was  last 
held  actively  by  Prof.  Bremer 
Whidden  Pond,  now  Emeritus.  The 
former  chairman  of  the  Department 
of  Landscape  Architecture,  he  re- 
tired in  1950. 

Mr.  Eliot  received  his  A.B.  de- 
gree from  Harvard  in  1920,  his 
M.L.A.  in  1923,  and  practiced  as  a 
consultant  in  Boston  before  going 
to  Washington  where  he  served  the 
National  Capital  Park  and  Planning 
Commission  from  1926  to  1933  as 
city  planner  and  director  of  planning 
for  the  capitol  city.  Then  in  1939 
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he  joined  the  National  Resources 
Planning  Board  of  the  Public  Works 
Administration,  later  becoming  its 
director.  He  directed  surveys  and 
reports  on  development  of  national 
resources,  and  drafted  regional  plans. 

He  served  as  research  and  educa- 
tion director  for  the  Haynes  Foun- 
dation in  Los  Angeles,  1944-45,  and 
was  a  Director  of  the  Ford  Founda- 
tion's resources  program  in  1952-53. 

He  has  lectured  at  U.C.L.A., 
Stanford,  Yale,  M.I.T.,  Pennsyl- 


vania, and  Michigan.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  faculty  of  the  Har- 
vard Summer  School  in  1949.  He 
served  another  university — Mary- 
land— as  landscape  architect  from 
1928  to  1933. 

Mr.  Eliot  was  born  in  Cambridge 
in  1899,  and  attended  Browne  and 
Nichols  School.  In  World  War  I 
he  was  with  the  Red  Cross  Am- 
bulance Service  on  the  Italian  Front, 
and  was  commissioned  Lieutenant 
in  the  Field  Artillery. 


IN  MEMORIAM 

OWEN  J.  ROBERTS  {1875-1955} 


On  May  17,  1955,  Owen  J. 
Roberts,  former  Associate  Justice 
of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court, 
died  at  his  home  at  Chester  Springs, 
Pa.  As  fearless  prosecutor  of  the 
Teapot  Dome  Oil  cases  in  1924  and 
as  Associate  Justice  of  the  U.  S. 
Supreme  Court  1930-1945  he  made 
history.  He  had  earlier  experiences 
of  service,  as  first  Assistant  District 
Attorney  of  Philadelphia  County 
in  1901  to  1904  and  in  1918  he  was 
appointed  special  Deputy  Attorney 
General  in  the  Eastern  District  of 
Pennsylvania  to  prosecute  cases 


arising  out  of  the  World  War 
espionage  act.  For  twenty  years 
(1898-1918)  he  was  first  instructor 
and  then  assistant  professor  of  law 
at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  after  his  service  on  the  Supreme 
Court,  in  1948  he  was  made  Dean 
of  the  Law  School  at  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania.  During  his  last 
two  years  in  Washington  Justice 
Roberts  served  as  Chairman  of  the 
American  Planning  and  Civic  Asso- 
ciation's Committee  of  100  on  the 
Federal  City. 


GEORGE  G.  MASON  {1868-1955} 


George  G.  Mason,  a  capitalist,  of 
New  York  City,  was  a  distinguished 
railroad  official  and  fellow  of  the 
Corporation  of  Yale  University. 
He  became  a  Life  Member  of  the 
American  Civic  Association  in  1909. 
When  the  American  Planning  and 
Civic  Association  wrote  him  in 
1954  notifying  him  that  his  name 


was  on  the  honor  roll  with  a  mem- 
bership for  forty-five  years,  he  re- 
sponded with  hearty  congratula- 
tions on  our  fiftieth  anniversary 
and  a  general  contribution  to  cover 
the  next  forty-five  years.  Through 
the  years  he  had  shown  an  interest 
in  Niagara  Falls,  Roadside  Im- 
provement and  our  publications. 
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JUNIUS  B.  FISHBURN  {1865-1955} 


For  most  of  his  life,  J.  B.  Fish- 
burn  served  the  National  Exchange 
Bank  of  Roanoke,  as  Cashier, 
President  and  Chairman  of  the 
Board  and  Executive  Committee. 
He  became  an  officer  of  the  Times 
World  Corporation  and  received 
the  Algernon  Sydney  Sullivan  A- 
ward  from  the  College  of  William 


and  Mary  in  1937.  In  the  June, 
1954  issue  of  PLANNING  AND  Civic 
COMMENT  we  recorded  the  death  of 
his  son,  Junius  P.  Fishburn,  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  Roanoke 
World  News.  Father  and  Son  of 
this  eminent  family  had  been  mem- 
bers of  the  Civic  Association  for  a 
generation. 


JOHN  V.  HANSEN  ^1879-195  5} 

John  V.  Hansen  died  on  May  30      lectures  on  the   national  parks  at 
in  Aarhus,  Denmark,  which  was  his     dinners  of  the  American  Planning 

Civic    Association. 
United    States    citizen, 


native  land.  He  made  a  hobby  of 
photographing  the  wonders  of  the 
world.  He  was  said  to  have  made 
the  first  motion  picture  films  of 
the  tombs  in  Egypt.  In  1936  he 
made  the  first  full-length  color 
motion  picture  of  Denmark.  It  was 
awarded  a  prize  for  the  best  cultural 
film  presented  at  the  Paris  Ex- 
position in  1937.  In  1948  he  re- 
ceived the  Knighthood  of  the  Order 
of  Danneborg,  the  second  honor 
conferred  on  him  by  his  native  land 
in  recognition  of  his  work  in  fa- 
miliarizing Americans  with  Den- 
mark. Earlier  he  had  been  awarded 
the  Danish  Medal  of  Liberation. 
When  Mr.  Hansen  retired  from  the 
investment  business,  he  devoted 
full  time  to  his  photographic  hobby. 
More  than  once  he  gave  illustrated 


and 

A  United  States  citizen,  Mr. 
Hansen  had  traveled  more  than 
300,000  miles  on  picture-taking 
trips  around  the  world.  His  collec- 
tion of  films  included  more  than 
100,000  in  black  and  white  and  an 
equal  number  in  color. 

He  was  the  first  to  photograph  in 
color  the  stained  glass  windows  of 
Chartres,  France.  He  gave  annual 
winter  travelogue  lectures  with  il- 
lustrations for  the  National  Park 
Service  and  his  pictures  have  been 
shown  before  the  Chicago  Geo- 
graphic Society,  Museum  of  Natural 
History  and  Royal  Photographic 
Society  of  Great  Britain. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Anne, 
who  accompanied  him  on  many  of 
his  trips. 


ALBERT  P.  GREENSFELDER  ^1880-195  5} 


A.  P.  Greensf elder  died  in  St.  Louis 
on  April  17,  1955.  A  graduate  of 
Washington  University,  he  became 
a  well  known  construction  engineer 
and  an  eminent  citizen  concerned 


He  served  as  Vice  Chairman  of  the 
Missouri  Conservation  Commission 
and  was  the  originator  of  the  idea  of 
the  Mississippi  Parkway  and  in 
collaboration  with  Stanley  Abbott 


with  civic  improvement.  For  many  of  the  National  Park  Service  he 
years  he  was  Chairman  of  the  Uni-  worked  out  a  plan  which  was  en- 
versity  City  Planning  Commission,  acted  by  Congress  to  set  Federal 
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standards  under  which  the  States 
bordering  the  River  could  build 
sections  of  the  Parkway  as  a  part  of 
their  state  road  systems.  He  was 
appointed  by  the  President  as  a 
member  of  the  National  Capital 
Park  and  Planning  Commission. 


He  was  a  member  and  leader  of  the 
St.  Louis  and  United  States  Cham- 
bers of  Commerce  and  former 
President  of  the  Association  of 
General  Contractors  of  America. 
His  wife,  Mrs.  Blanche  Greens- 
felder  survives  him. 


Watch  Service  Report 

Bills  Affecting  the  National  Park  System 

The  1956  fiscal  year  budget,  as  reported  by  the  Conference  Committee,  would  pro- 
vide the  National  Park  Service  with  an  additional  amount  of  $6,281,010  in  obligational 
authority  over  the  amount  available  for  the  1955  fiscal  year.  The  amounts  for  each  of 
the  appropriations  as  compared  to  1955  are  as  follows: 

Obligational     Obligational 

Authority         Authority 

Fiscal  Year       Fiscal  Year 

1955  1956  Increase 


Management  and  Protection 
Maintenance  and  Rehabilitation 

of  Physical  Facilities 
Construction 
General  Administrative  Expenses 


$9,075,305        $9,825,000         $749,695 


8,425,000          8,950,000  525,000 

24,099,895        28,925,000        4,825,105 
993,790          1,175,000  181,210 

$42,593,990      $48,875,000      $6,281,010 

The  major  portion  of  the  increase  under  Management  and  Protection  is  for  uni- 
formed personnel,  both  permanent  and  temporary  and  for  general  expenses,  at  the 
area  level  of  operations  to  provide  increased  protection  of  the  areas  and  better  inter- 
pretation for  visitors,  with  smaller  amounts  being  provided  for  additional  recreational 
planning  studies;  soil  and  moisture  conservation;  and  forestry  and  fire  control  activities. 

The  increase  under  Maintenance  and  Rehabilitation  of  Physical  Facilities  will  pro- 
vide for  more  adequate  maintenance  of  facilities  including  rehabilitation  of  older  fa- 
cilities to  prevent  undue  deterioration;  and  to  meet  needs  with  respect  to  sanitation  and 
clean-up  as  a  result  of  the  tremendous  increase  in  visitor  use. 

The  major  portion  of  the  increase  under  construction  is  for  the  construction  and 
reconstruction  of  parkways  and  roads  and  trails  authorized  by  the  Federal  Aid  Highway 
Act  of  1954,  and  to  provide  additional  facilities  within  the  areas  such  as  campgrounds, 
utility  systems,  comfort  stations,  shelters,  employee  housing,  and  other  related  de- 
velopments required  to  serve  the  areas  administered. 

The  increase  under  General  Administrative  Expenses  is  to  provide  for  a  new  regional 
office  at  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania  and  to  strengthen  the  staffs  in  the  existing  four 
regional  offices. 

The  conferees  of  both  Houses  were  in  agreement  that  funds  in  the  budget  pro- 
grammed for  the  grading  and  draining  of  3  miles  of  the  George  Washington  Memorial 
Parkway  from  the  District  of  Columbia  city  line  to  Cabin  John,  Maryland  could  be 
obligated  as  proposed  in  the  budget.  The  report  stated,  however,  that  maximum 
possible  protection  should  be  provided  to  maintain  the  C&O  Canal  and  the  lands  border- 
ing it  in  their  natural  state.  The  budget  also  provides  $318,800  for  approximately  1  mile 
of  road  which  will  connect  the  existing  Canal  Road  at  Chain  Bridge  with  the  George 
Washington  Memorial  Parkway  at  the  District  line. 

H.  R.  5300.  To  authorize  the  establishment  of  the  City  of  Refuge  National  Historical 
Park  in  the  Territory  of  Hawaii.  Reported  favorably  by  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  May  9.  Passed  the  House  May  17. 

See  also  Current  News  Concerning  National  Parks  and  Monuments. 
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Upper  Colorado  Projects 

S.  500,  introduced  on  January  18  by  Senator  Anderson  and  9  others  (as  reported 
in  March  P&CC).  Reported  by  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  (S.  Rep.  128) 
on  March  30.  Passed  by  the  Senate  April  20  and  sent  to  the  House,  including  the 

Executive  Hearings  held  June  6,  7,  8,  9  and  10  on  H.  R.  270,  and  four  other  bills, 
as  reported  in  March  P&CC,  held  by  subcommittee  on  Irrigation  and  Reclamation 
which  is  the  same  as  the  full  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  except  that  the 
Chairman  is  Hon.  Wayne  Aspinall  of  Colorado  instead  of  Hon.  Clair  Engle  of  California. 
On  June  14  the  Subcommittee  approved  the  Aspinall  Bill  (H.  R.  3383)  with  the 
Saylor  amendment  taking  Echo  Park  out  of  the  bill;  but  including  an  Aspinall  amend- 
ment providing  for  the  appointment  by  the  President  of  a  disinterested  Board  of  three 
or  five  engineers  to  review  plans  for  storage  and  incidental  uses  in  the  upper  reaches  of 
the  Colorado  River  Basin  and  report  to  the  President  and  Congress.  The  Board  is 
specially  instructed  to  examine  all  plans  relative  to  Echo  Park  and  proposed  alternatives. 

Housing 

S.  2126  (Housing  Act  of  1955)  was  passed  by  the  Senate  on  June  7,  1955.  It  pro- 
vides for  increased  overall  FHA  insurance,  for  extended  FHA  Title  I  Home  Repair 
program  and  authorizes  135,000  public  housing  units  annually. 

Public  Roads 

S.  1048,  introduced  by  Senator  Gore  to  amend  the  Federal  Aid  Road  Act  of  1916. 
Referred  to  Committee  on  Public  Works.  Reported  with  amendments  May  13  (Senate 
Report  350).  Passed  the  Senate  with  amendments  May  25.  Provision  to  control  ad- 
vertising on  inter-state  highways  affected  by  the  Act  was  stricken  out  as  an  infringe- 
ment of  states'  rights. 

Federal  City 

H.  R.  6239.  Appropriations  for  the  District  of  Columbia.  Hearings  to  the  extent 
of  800  pages  were  held  by  the  sub-committee.  As  reported  by  the  sub-committee  on 
May  13  and  submitted  on  May  16  the  bill  passed  the  House  on  May  19,  with  a  cut  of 
$4,000,000  from  the  proposed  $20,000,000,  as  voted  last  year  at  the  time  of  the  adoption 
of  the  public  works  program.  The  Federal  contribution  under  this  bill  would  amount 
to  11.5  percent  of  the  total  budget.  Representative  Hyde  of  Maryland  pointed  out  that 
this  is  a  shrinkage  from  the  40  percent  granted  in  1922.  Representative  Smith  of  Virginia 
offered  an  amendment  to  restore  the  Federal  contribution  to  $20,000,000,  but  it  was 
rejected.  Senate  sub-committee  held  public  hearings  on  June  8,  9  and  10,  followed  by 
executive  sessions.  On  June  23  the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee  voted  to  restore 
the  full  $20,000,000  Federal  payment  to  the  District  budget. 

H.  R.  1825,  to  create  a  Federal  Commission  to  formulate  plans  for  the  construction 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  of  a  civic  auditorium,  including  an  inaugural  Hall  of  Presi- 
dents and  a  music,  fine  arts,  and  mass  communications  center.  Reported,  with  amend- 
ment (H.  Reo.  471)  May  3.  Passed  the  House  May  9. 
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G.  B.  DEALEY     By  Emerson  Sharpe.       injaw     James    Maroney,    carry    on 
Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  New  York,   1955. 


IIIus.   304pp. 

For  those  who  knew  George  B. 
Dealey  during  the  years  of  his  ser- 
vice with  the  Dallas  Morning  News 
and  his  leadership  in  the  planned 
development  of  Dallas,  this  bi- 
ography is  a  welcome  visit  with  an 
old  friend.  The  picture  on  the  jacket 
is  so  lifelike  that  one  recaptures  the 
memory  of  Mr.  Dealey  as  he  walked 
down  the  street. 

Born  in  Manchester,  England  in 
1859,  George  B.  Dealey  arrived  in 
Galveston,  Texas  when  he  was  11 
years  old.  Four  years  later  he  se- 
cured a  job  as  office  boy  on  the 
Galveston  Daily  News.  Thirty-five 
years  later  he  was  in  complete 
charge  of  the  two  foremost  papers 
in  Texas — the  Galveston  Daily  News 
and  the  Dallas  Morning  News. 
Forty-six  years  later,  at  the  age  of 
86,  he  began  his  72nd  year  with  the 
same  newspaper  institution.  He  is 
rightfully  saluted  as  the  "Dean  of 
American  journalism,"  since  he 
antedated  the  gallaxy  of  famous 
editors  in  the  U.  S. 

But  our  Civic  Association  on 
whose  Board  Mr.  Dealey  served 
for  35  years,  is  proud  that  Mr. 
Dealey  invited  Dr.  J.  Horace  Mc- 
Farland,  then  President  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, to  give  one  of  his  famous 
lectures  on  "The  Crusade  Against 
Ugliness"  in  Dallas  in  1910  and  this 
led  to  calling  in  George  B.  Kessler, 
also  a  member  of  the  Board  of  the 
Civic  Association,  to  give  planning 
advice  to  Dallas. 

Today,  Mr.  Dealey's  Associates, 
including  his  son  Ted  and  his  son- 


in  the  tradition  of  this  great  man. 

STUDING  YOUR  COMMUNITY.  By  Roland 
L.  Warren,  Professor  of  Sociology,  Al- 
bert University.  Published  by  the 
Russell  Sage  Foundation,  New  York, 
1955.  Price  $3. 

This  book  is  designed  to  serve  the 
many  needs  met  by  Joanna  C. 
Colcord's  Your  Community,  pub- 
lished by  the  Sage  Foundation  in 
1939,  requiring  eleven  printings. 
It  is  a  working  manual  for  both 
laymen  and  those  engaged  in  some 
branch  of  community  service  who 
want  to  find  out  just  what  their 
community  is,  what  it  does,  what  it 
has  neglected  to  do,  and  what  its 
facilities  and  assets  are  for  meeting 
new  needs  or  solving  new  problems. 
The  author  has  set  up  social  ob- 
jectives, but,  as  suggested  by  his 
knowledgments  which  include 
Richard  S.  Childs,  Henry  Fagin, 
Shelby  M.  Harrison,  Arthur  E. 
Morgan,  Lawrence  M.  Orton  and 
Joseph  Prendergast,  there  is  ample 
recognition  of  the  need  for  planning 
physical  facilities  to  meet  social  and 
economic  needs.  Indeed  he  speaks 
of  three  major  types  of  planning: 
industrial  development,  planning 
the  physical  aspects  of  the  com- 
munity (city  planning),  and  health 
and  welfare  planning.  And  then  he 
comments : 

The  fact  that  these  types  of 
planning  go  on  relatively  inde- 
pendent of  each  other  usually 
operates  to  the  detriment  of  the 
community.  Occasionally  one  sees 
a  more  comprehensive  planning 
job  being  done  by  the  planning 
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board,  or  the  welfare  council,  or 
the  industrial  development  group, 
with  the  others  operating  in  close 
coordination  with  it. 
Indeed  practicing  planners  may 
find  much  food  for  thought  and 
action  in  this  volume  and  planning 
commissions  which  are  set  up  in 
part  to  bring  about  desirable  co- 
ordination in  the  making  of  com- 
prehensive plans  will  be  turning 
out  better  and  more  effective  plans 
when  they  know  the  social  and 
economic  factors  in  the  communities 
they  are  serving.  No  doubt  social 
workers  will  profit  by  the  a  b  c's  of 
planning  processes  which  are  de- 
scribed in  the  book;  but  perhaps 
planners  have  most  to  gain  since 
physical  plans  which  fail  to  take  into 
account  the  community  information 
elicted  by  the  suggested  surveys  are 
apt  to  fall  short  of  that  degree  of 
human  service  which  they  could 
attain. 

AMERICAN  SKYLINE,  The  Growth  and  Form 
of  our  Cities  and  Towns.  By  Christo- 
pher Tunnard  and  Henry  Hope  Reed, 
with  drawings  by  John  Cohen.  Pub- 
lished by  Houghton  Mifflin  Company, 
Boston,  1955.  Price  $5. 

At  the  outset  the  authors  state: 
"This  is  a  book  about  the  American 
Townscape — the  man-made  Amer- 
ica of  industries,  homes,  skyscrapers, 
hotels,  highways  and  parking  lots. 
It  describes  how  this  scene  was 
shaped,  how  it  became  part  of  the 
American  heritage,  how  it  affects  the 
lives  we  lead,  and  how  we  may  in 
turn  shape  it  toward  the  future." 
In  other  words,  the  authors  have 
studied  our  cultural  history  and 
sought  out  the  man-made  beauty 
of  the  United  States  as  it  was  de- 
veloped from  ancient  and  European 


cultures,  and  as  it  has  been  imposed 
on  scenes  which  we  inherited  from 
the  Indians. 

The  history  of  town  building  is 
examined  for  the  Colonial  Period 
1607-1776;  The  Young  Republic 
1776-1825;  The  Romantic  Era  1825- 
1850;  The  Age  of  Steam  and  Iron 
1850-1880;  The  Expanding  City 
and  the  City  Beautiful  1880-1910; 
The  City  of  Towers  1910-1933  and 
finally  The  Regional  City  which  is 
now  developing.  These  chapters 
analyze  the  forces  which  produced 
city  living  but  they  turn  the  imagi- 
nation and  picture-seeing  eye  on 
what  we  have  produced.  With  all 
the  drab  monotony  of  endless  house- 
lined  streets  and  all  the  degredation 
of  the  slums,  beauty  has  resulted 
from  "sticks  and  stones"  and  con- 
trived landscape.  There  is  no  evi- 
dent desire  on  the  part  of  the  authors 
to  force  a  pattern  on  helpless  Amer- 
icans but  rather  to  recognize  the 
beauty  we  have  produced  and  to 
foster  for  the  future  the  maximum 
use  of  the  great  artists  who  can 
translate  our  distinctive  culture 
into  places  to  live,  work  and  play 
which  will  have  a  power  to  elevate 
our  spirit  as  well  as  serve  our  mun- 
dane needs. 


POLITICS,  PLANNING  AND  THE  PUBLIC 
INTEREST,  the  Case  of  Public  Housing 
in  Chicago.  By  Martin  Meyerson, 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Ed- 
ward C.  Banfield,  University  of  Chicago. 
354  pp.  The  Free  Press,  Glencoe,  III. 
Price  $5. 

The  authors  have  analyzed  the 
decisions  made  by  the  Chicago  Hous- 
ing Authority,  those  made  in  the 
local  political  structure  and  by  the 
Public  Housing  Administration  and 
others  in  Washington. 
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The  selection  of  sites  for  public 
housing  in  Chicago  posed  an  im- 
portant local  issue.  The  newspapers 
paid  constant  attention  to  it;  the 
galleries  of  the  City  Council  Cham- 
ber were  packed ;  citizen  groups  were 
sharply  divided.  A  struggle  between 
political  liberals  and  conservatives 
resulted.  Underlying  the  conflict 
was  the  issue  of  race.  Were  housing 
projects  to  be  inter-racial?  Were 
housing  sites  in  white  areas  to  be 
available  to  negroes? 

The  authors  tell  a  dramatic  story 
of  politics  and  personalities,  but 
they  try  to  interpret  conflicting 
tendencies  between  leadership  of 
the  City  Council  and  the  Chicago 
Housing  Authority.  They  declare 
that  the  strategy  of  the  Authority 
was  to  struggle  rather  than  to 
bargain,  and  "the  circumstances 
which  impeded  communication  be- 
tween the  public  housing  leaders 
and  the  aldermen  seem  to  have 
been  mainly  differences  in  social 
class,  temperament,  professional  style 
and  ideology." 

Planning,  either  at  the  local  or 
national  level,  was  inadequate.  But 
the  Authority  did  at  least  frame 
"one  view  of  the  public  interest  and 
make  it  a  basis  for  decisions  in  the 
spheres  of  politics  and  planning. 
This  we  think  was  a  considerable 
achievement.*' 

Undoubtedly,  politicians,  plan- 
ners and  housing  specialists  may 
learn  a  great  deal  from  this  detailed 
account  of  what  happened  in  Chicago. 


THE  GENESIS  OF  MODERN  BRITISH  TOWN 
PLANNING,  A  Study  in  Economic  and 
Social  History  of  the  Nineteenth  and 
Twentieth  Centuries.  By  William 
Ashworth,  Lecturer  in  Economic  His- 
tory, London  School  of  Economics. 
260  pp.  London,  1954.  Sold  by  Grove 
Press,  769  Broadway,  New  York.  $4.50. 


This  book  is  a  study  from  an 
historical  standpoint  of  the  social 
and  economic  factors  which  have 
made  town  planning  one  of  the 
normal  functions  of  government. 
There  were,  it  is  recognized,  three 
ways  in  which  the  physical  structure 
of  towns  could  be  deliberately  and 
fundamentally  modified — the  build- 
ings and  streets  could  be  changed 
or  replaced,  the  whole  business  of 
town  building  could  be  begun  afresh 
or  unoccupied  sites,  the  formation 
of  existing  towns  could  be  loosened 
by  spreading  the  population  over 
wider  areas.  Central  areas  have 
thus  been  improved.  But  the  un- 
satisfactory nature  of  nineteenth 
century  towns  lay  in  their  piece- 
meal development.  And  so  came 
the  new  model  villages  and  towns, — 
New  Lanark  150  years  ago,  Bourn- 
ville  followed  by  Port  Sunlight, 
Letchworth,  and  Welwyn. 

Mr.  Ashworth  traces  town  plan- 
ning from  the  1909  to  the  1947  Acts. 
He  points  to  Sir  Patrick  Aber- 
crombie's  Greater  London  Plan  of 
1944  as  a  milestone  in  progress. 
But  the  book  closes  before  the  rash 
of  new  towns  in  the  last  decade.  His 
book  is  valuable  as  history  and  as 
an  aid  to  town  planning. 
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Public  Administration,  University  of 
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Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  20,  N.  Y.,  1955. 
416  pp.  maps.  $5.00. 

THIS     is     WESTCHESTER:  A     STUDY    OF 

SUBURBAN    LIVING.     By    Richard    F. 

Crandell.      Sterling     Publishing     Co., 
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$8.50. 

PUBLIC  GROUNDS  MAINTENANCE  HAND- 
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UNITED  STATES.  By  Frederick  J. 
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THE  CITY  FIGHTS  BACK.  A  nation- wide 
survey  of  what  cities  are  doing  with 
traffic,  zoning,  shifting  population, 
smoke,  smog,  and  other  problems. 
Edited  by  Hal  Burton  from  material 
developed  by  the  Urban  Land  Institute. 
Citadel  Press,  New  York,  1954.  318  pp. 
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WORLD  POPULATION  AND  FUTURE  RE- 
SOURCES. Edited  by  Paul  K.  Hatt. 
The  proceedings  of  the  second  Centen- 
nial Academic  Conference  of  North- 
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March,  1951.  American  Book  Com- 
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reation Association,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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COMMUNITY  AND  NEIGHBORHOOD  DE- 
VELOPMENT. By  Russell  H.  Riley. 
American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers, 
City  Planning  Division  (ASCE  pro- 
ceedings, Vol.  79,  Separate  No.  285), 
New  York.  Sept.  1953.  7  pp.  map.  50c. 
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NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  ON 
STATE  PARKS 

will  be  held 
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An  interesting  program  and  trips  are 
being  planned  when  the  autumn 
colors  should  be  at  their  height 
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Living  Museums  of  Natural  History 

By  RICHARD  H.  POUGH,  President,  Nature  Conservancy;  Chairman,  Department 
of  Conservation  and  General  Ecology,  American  Museum  of  Natural  History 

more,  biologists  are  coming  to  the 
realization  that  every  one  of  the 
members  of  the  earth's  many  plant- 
animal  communities  is  a  potential 
resource.  In  short,  these  assem- 
blages of  living  organisms  that  we 
term  communities  can  be  looked 
upon  as  "biological  treasure  houses." 
Only  by  preserving  samples  of  each 
of  the  earth's  local  plant-animal 
communities  can  we  assure  natural- 
ists and  biologists  of  coming  genera- 
tions of  a  continuing  available 
supply  of  the  earth's  "biological  ele- 
ments"— elements  that,  unlike 
chemical  elements,  can  never  be 
produced  again  by  man  once  they 
are  lost. 


The  Problem 

In  the  course  of  the  2^  billion 
years  that  life  has  existed  on  earth 
an  enormous  number  of  living  or- 
ganisms have  evolved.  Each  present 
day  species  and  each  of  its  local 
races  or  strains  has  become  through 
evolutionary  processes  uniquely 
adapted  to  a  specific  set  of  local 
living  conditions  and  each  has  de- 
veloped special  attributes.  The 
ability  of  nature  to  mold  organisms 
in  this  way  to  virtually  every  set 
of  climatic  and  other  living  con- 
ditions has  produced  plant-animal 
communities  capable  of  occupying 
almost  every  spot  on  the  earth's 
surface.  In  a  very  real  sense  each 
of  the  living  organisms  that  make 
up  these  widely  diverse  communities 
represents  a  unique  end  product  of 
a  2^2  billion  year  period  of  de- 
velopment and  should  be  looked 
upon  as  a  precious  biological  ele- 
ment of  potential  value  to  man. 

Ask  a  chemist  what  chemical 
element  or  compound  man  will 
never  have  any  use  for  and  his 
answer  will  be  that  new  uses  turn 
up  every  day  for  once  little  known 
and  neglected  substances.  Com- 
pared to  chemistry,  biology  is  in  its 
infancy;  yet  hardly  a  week  goes  by 
that  we  don't  find  some  new  use  for 
a  once  obscure  mold,  bacteria,  or 
other  plant  or  animal.  More  and 


The  long  list  of  startling  new 
products  such  as  antibiotics  that 
have  been  obtained  in  recent  years 
from  once  obscure  or  unknown  or- 
ganisms is  sufficient  to  indicate 
that  we  have  barely  scratched  the 
surface  when  it  comes  to  exploiting 
most  of  the  world's  plant-animal 
communities.  The  new  products 
and  new  uses  that  research  will 
some  day  uncover  will  make  many 
a  plant-animal  community  a  real 
biological  treasure  house.  For  in- 
stance, we  have  only  recently  begun 
to  appreciate  the  vast  superiority  of 
certain  strains  or  local  races  of  a 
given  organism  over  those  we  at 
first  tried  to  use.  So,  our  effort  must 
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be  more  than  just  one  of  "saving 
the  species."  Wherever  we  can  we 
must  try  to  preserve  at  least  a  small 
sample  of  each  local  community  and 
thus  a  sample  of  each  of  the  local 
populations  it  contains. 

All  of  which  makes  it  clear  that 
it  does  not  require  any  great  amount 
of  faith  to  believe  that  our  genera- 
tion is  under  a  very  great  moral  ob- 
ligation to  pass  on  to  coming  genera- 
tions of  mankind  the  earth's  bio- 
logical treasures  that  it  has  taken 
so  long  to  produce. 
The  Present  Situation 

Although  the  problem  described 
above  has  been  of  concern  to 
naturalists  and  biologists  for  a  long 
time,  it  has  become  increasingly 
critical  in  recent  years.  As  human 
populations  grow  there  is  going  to 
be  an  ever  greater  trend  toward 
increasingly  intense  exploitation  of 
every  acre  of  land.  Nowhere,  out- 
side reserved  areas,  are  the  original 
plant-animal  communities  that  oc- 
cupied the  land  likely  to  be  allowed 
to  continue  to  exist  completely  un- 
disturbed. Yet  we  know  of  no 
other  way  to  make  sure  that  all 
their  component  organisms  will 
continue  to  survive.  The  degree  of 
disturbance  does  not  have  to  be 
great  to  alter  in  a  subtle  way  the 
complex  structure  of  a  living  com- 
munity and  thus  eliminate  some  of 
its  members.  Even  if  trees  are  re- 
moved only  when  mature  and  about 
to  die  of  old  age  the  community 
can  be  seriously  disrupted.  In  some 
regions  key  members  of  the  forest 
community  will  gradually  disappear 
for  lack  of  a  rotting  log — the  only 
place  their  seeds  can  germinate  and 
the  young  shallow  rooted  seedlings 
obtain  enough  moisture  to  survive 


the  summer  drought.  In  other 
forests  lack  of  the  mound  of  mineral 
soil  and  extra  sunlight  that  become 
available  when  a  mature  tree  topples 
over  in  a  storm  may  eliminate  a 
species  whose  seeds  cannot  germi- 
nate in  the  forest  floor  humus  or 
survive  the  dense  shade  of  a  closed 
canopy  forest.  We  also  know  that 
in  a  forest  the  cutting  of  the  best 
stems,  generation  after  generation, 
can  in  time  genetically  alter  the 
growing  stock  so  that  the  forest  is 
increasingly  composed  of  badly 
formed  trees  of  low  value  for  lumber. 
As  the  forests  of  the  whole  world 
come  under  more  and  more  intense 
exploitation,  this  selective  process 
in  favor  of  poor  stems  seems  likely 
to  continue.  Overgrazing  exerts  a 
similar  selective  influence  and  tends 
to  eliminate  the  most  palatable  and 
most  productive  grasses  in  favor  of 
those  that  are  less  attractive  to  live- 
stock. Of  course,  when  a  forest  is 
clear  cut,  when  a  grass  land  is 
planted  to  pasture  grasses,  or  when 
land  is  plowed  and  dosed  with  in- 
secticides, herbicides,  and  fertilizers, 
little  or  nothing  is  left  of  its  original 
plant-animal  community  and  con- 
version to  a  wholly  different  man- 
induced  community  is  nearly  com- 
plete. 
What  Is  Being  Done 

Although  most  of  it  is  not  being 
done  with  the  conscious  purpose  of 
coping  with  the  problem  just  de- 
scribed, much  has  been  done  in  the 
United  States  to  preserve  samples 
of  our  original  plant-animal  com- 
munities. Our  national  parks  in- 
clude areas  at  some  distance  from 
roads  and  recreation  centers  where, 
because  of  the  present  policy  of  the 
administering  agency — the  National 
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Park  Service — the  native  plant- 
animal  communities  are  fully  pro- 
tected. The  U.  S.  Forest  Service 
has  under  its  multiple  use  policy 
designated  certain  sections  of  the 
National  Forests  as  wilderness  and 
natural  areas.  Some  of  the  larger 
National  Wildlife  refuges  of  the 
U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  in- 
clude fine  samples  of  local  plant- 
animal  communities  that  are  still 
in  their  virgin  state.  There  are  also 
many  state  and  local  parks,  public 
hunting  grounds,  and  bird  sanctu- 
aries, some  of  which  contain  good 
undisturbed  samples  of  one  or  more 
local  plant-animal  communities. 
There  are  also  many  bits  of  original 
landscape  still  in  private  hands  that 
remain  undisturbed  because  of  their 
remoteness  or  the  fact  that  the 
owner  has  recognized  their  signifi- 
cance and  protected  them. 

Unfortunately,  none  of  these 
samples  of  original  communities  has 
a  satisfactory  status  from  the  stand- 
point of  long-range  nature  pro- 
tection. The  National  Park  Service 
is  under  no  mandate  from  Congress 
to  preserve  any  part  of  its  holdings 
as  natural  areas.  In  fact,  it  is  under 
increasing  pressure  to  expand  its 
roads  and  other  public  facilities  to 
open  up  additional  areas  in  order 
to  accommodate  an  ever  expanding 
load  of  visitors  who  come  seeking 
recreation.  The  Forest  Service  is 
likewise  under  pressure  to  whittle 
down  the  size  of  its  wilderness  areas 
and  to  permit  selective  logging  and 
livestock  grazing  in  them.  In 
theory,  at  least,  every  part  of  a  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service  refuge  or  a 
state  public  hunting  ground  is  sub- 
ject to  "management"  to  increase 
its  carrying  capacity  for  certain 


favored  game  species.  Management 
usually  involves  human  activities 
that  alter  the  character  of  the 
original  community,  so  as  they  are 
now  constituted,  these  refuges  do 
not  represent  any  solution  to  our 
problem. 

Even  private  bird  and  wild- 
flower  sanctuaries  are  all  too  fre- 
quently administered  by  groups  who 
introduce  species  not  native  to  the 
country  or  exercise  management  on 
behalf  of  favored  species,  thus  de- 
stroying them  as  natural  areas. 
State  and  local  parks  present  similar 
difficulties  as  they  are  often  quite 
small  and  carry  such  a  heavy 
recreation  load  that  there  is  soon 
little  that  is  natural  about  their 
plant-animal  communities.  Even 
in  the  larger  parks,  foresters  are 
generally  given  such  a  dominant 
voice  in  their  administration  that 
the  forests  are  managed  to  such  a 
point  that  the  park  ceases  to  have 
much  value  as  a  natural  area. 

Another  category  of  publicly 
owned  land  that  should  not  be  over- 
looked is  the  not  inconsiderable 
areas  in  Army,  Navy,  Air  Force, 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  and 
similar  ownerships.  Often  these 
agencies  must  acquire  a  large  acre- 
age simply  to  buffer  and  protect 
their  installations.  In  most  cases 
nature  protection  could  be  made  a 
recognized  secondary  use  for  these 
areas  that  must  be  closed  to  the 
public  but  are  not  otherwise  used. 

It  is  pertinent  to  point  out, 
however,  that  such  areas  as  have 
already  been  established  or  may  be 
set  up  are  always  subject  to  the 
danger  that  some  thruway  authority 
with  the  right  of  eminent  domain 
may  decide  that  they  present  the 
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shortest  or  at  least  the  cheapest 
route  for  a  new  highway,  or  one  of 
the  military  services  may  decide 
that  they  have  just  the  remoteness 
that  they  are  looking  for  in  order  to 
establish  new  bombing  ranges  or 
proving  grounds,  or  some  hydro- 
power  or  reclamation  authority  may 
decide  that  the  area  provides  a 
nice  site  for  a  dam  and  reservoir. 
What  Still  Needs  To  Be  Done 

Many  things  need  to  be  done  and 
done  promptly  if  even  a  partial 
solution  is  to  be  found  to  the  prob- 
lem described.  In  some  cases  it  is 
already  too  late.  A  few  types  of 
unique  North  American  commun- 
ities are  now  virtually  extinct. 
Others  have  been  impoverished  by 
the  loss  of  at  least  one  of  their  orig- 
inal constituents  such  as  the  passenger 
pigeon  or  Carolina  parakeet. 

It  is  difficult  to  set  down  anything 
like  a  complete  list  of  the  steps  that 
must  be  taken  to  improve  matters 
and  almost  impossible  to  say  which 
are  the  most  important.  In  short, 
the  problem  must  be  attacked  along 
many  fronts  as  no  matter  where  one 
turns  the  need  for  action  is  urgent 
and  the  time  we  have  left  to  save 
any  samples  of  many  once  common 
communities  is  rapidly  running  out. 

It  can  be  assumed  at  the  onset 
that  such  examples  of  undisturbed 
plant-animal  communities  as  do 
remain  in  private  ownership  are 
doomed  to  destruction  sooner  or 
later.  This  is  true  even  in  those 
cases  where  the  present  owner  is 
giving  it  every  protection,  as  it  is 
quite  likely  that  his  heirs  will  not 
have  the  same  interest  in  its  pro- 
tection. In  fact,  where  a  valuable 
timber  stand  is  involved,  inheritance 
taxes  may  make  it  virtually  manda- 


tory that  his  heirs  cut  the  timber  in 
order  to  raise  money  to  pay  the  tax. 
Thus,  the  only  solution  is  to  ar- 
range the  transfer  of  such  areas  to 
governmental  or  corporate  owner- 
ship by  purchase,  gift,  or  bequest. 
Where  the  land  must  be  bought  it 
should  first  be  optioned  and  then  a 
campaign  for  funds  carried  on  in 
the  region. 

Where  no  single  remnant  of  the 
mature  or  climax  phase  of  a  certain 
local  community  type  is  left,  an 
attempt  should  be  made  to  obtain  a 
section  of  land  it  once  occupied 
where  the  disturbance  or  original 
conditions  has  been  least  severe. 
In  most  cases,  natural  succession 
will  carry  it  back  to  something 
closely  resembling  the  original  vir- 
gin conditions.  The  final  results  of 
such  a  program  will  be  the  next  best 
thing  to  having  saved  a  virgin 
sample.  This  is  especially  true  in 
those  cases  where  a  grassland  has 
only  been  mowed  or  lightly  grazed 
or  a  forest  only  lightly  cut. 

Another  important  step  is  to  call 
the  attention  of  those  in  charge  of 
the  administration  of  publicly  owned 
property  to  areas  under  their  juris- 
diction that  are  vital  to  the  preser- 
vation of  local  samples  of  important 
plant-animal  communities.  Wher- 
ever it  is  feasible  to  do  so,  some  safe- 
guards in  the  form  of  binding 
written  agreements  should  be  placed 
over  the  area.  Only  in  this  way  can 
we  avoid  the  risk  that  some  new 
administration  will  do  something 
that  completely  destroys  the  natural 
character  of  the  area.  Ultimately, 
more  adequate  protection  should  be 
sought  in  the  form  of  a  legislative 
enactment  that  gives  the  area 
special  protective  status.  It  is  also 
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desirable  to  obtain  a  legislative 
mandate  to  the  agency  authorizing 
it  to  recognize  the  needs  of  nature 
protection  in  acquiring  and  ad- 
ministering land. 

In  some  ways  the  most  critical 
problem  of  all  is  the  defense  of  the 
natural  areas  we  already  have.  We 
must  at  all  times  be  prepared  to  de- 
fend with  every  means  at  our  dis- 
posal the  conversion  of  these  areas 
to  other  uses  by  governmental 
agencies  or  private  corporations  with 
the  power  of  eminent  domain.  We 
must  and  can  argue  that  no  land  is 
more  precious  and  valuable  than 
that  in  natural  area  reserves.  Failure 
to  take  an  uncompromising  stand 
on  this  one  point  would  ultimately 
doom  the  whole  program.  Once  set 
aside,  these  areas  must  be  considered 
inviolate  except  in  a  national  emer- 
gency. As  the  pressure  on  land  in- 
creases with  growing  populations 
and  the  development  of  new  ways 
of  exploiting  land,  we  can  assume 
that  every  natural  area  will  sooner 
or  later  be  sought  by  some  exploitive 
group.  Often  they  will  do  so  under 
the  impression  that  because  it  is 
undeveloped  or  government  owned 
it  is  of  no  great  value  and  can  be 
obtained  cheaply. 

Side  Lights  on  the  Problem 

It  almost  goes  without  saying 
that  the  whole  future  of  natural 
history  as  a  science  is  tied  to  the 
preservation  of  natural  areas.  Usu- 
ally our  museums  contain  only  some 
part  of  an  animal  or  the  dried  speci- 
men of  a  plant  that  enables  the 
organism  to  be  identified  and  class- 
ified. The  living  organisms  of  which 
these  are  only  symbols  exist  only  on 
a  piece  of  land  or  water  where  they 


have  a  functional  role  to  play  as  a 
member  of  a  closely  integrated  local 
plant-animal  community.  In  time 
all  museum  specimens  will  crumble 
to  dust  and  they  can  only  be  re- 
placed if  the  communities  from 
which  they  came  have  been  kept 
going  somewhere  out  on  the  land. 

The  science  of  natural  history  is 
still  in  its  infancy.  In  many  cases 
we  are  still  busy  with  the  pre- 
liminary task  of  collecting,  classify- 
ing, and  naming  the  various  forms 
of  life.  The  real  study  of  them  in 
terms  of  their  anatomy  physiology, 
and  behavior  has  just  begun.  Some, 
like  the  fabulous  passenger  pigeon 
will  never  be  studied  and  many  of 
the  secrets  of  its  remarkable  life 
history  will  never  be  known.  As 
the  study  of  animal  physiology  and 
psychology  advances,  it  is  becom- 
ing increasingly  clear  that  indoor 
laboratory  studies  must  always  be 
supplemented  with  studies  of  the 
same  animal  in  its  normal  environ- 
ment. One  eminent  biologist  re- 
cently put  it  this  way:  "Outside 
the  frame  of  reference  of  the  particu- 
lar plant-animal  community  of 
which  the  animal  is  a  functional 
part,  it  is  just  a  curiously  fashioned 
bit  of  organic  matter  with  at- 
tributes and  behavior  patterns  that 
are  quite  meaningless."  A  com- 
pletely natural  undisturbed  sample 
of  the  community  of  which  the 
animal  is  a  part  is  usually  the  best 
and  sometimes  the  only  "outdoor 
laboratory'*  where  such  work  can 
be  done. 

The  availability  of  natural  areas 
is  essential  to  the  new  science  of 
ecology  that  is  growing  so  rapidly 
in  importance.  On  areas  long  free 
from  human  disturbance  the  plant- 
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animal  community  possesses  a  re- 
markable stability  and  complete- 
ness of  integration  of  all  its  mem- 
bers. Such  areas,  occupied  by  a 
mature  or  what  the  ecologists  call  a 
"climax"  community  for  the  climate 
and  site,  are  essential  to  the  proper 
evaluation  of  the  processes  of  suc- 
cessional  change  that  goes  on  when- 
ever an  area  is  disturbed.  The 
measurement  of  the  degree  of  suc- 
cess being  achieved  in  many  fields 
of  applied  ecology,  such  as  forestry 
and  range  management,  is  de- 
pendent on  undisturbed  check  areas. 
Only  by  having  them  for  comparison 
can  we  be  sure  that  our  manage- 
ment practices  are  achieving  more 
satisfactory  results  than  if  the  area 
were  left  unmanaged. 

Students  of  evolution  have  made 
it  clear  that  the  environmental  in- 
fluences that  mold  living  organisms 
operate  in  and  through  the  com- 
munity in  which  they  live.  Each 
member  of  the  community  exerts 
some  direct  or  indirect  influence  on 
each  of  its  associates.  Once  a  com- 
munity is  disturbed  or  disrupted  by 
human  influences,  it  is  no  longer 
possible  to  fully  assess  the  factors 
that  molded  the  organisms  into 
what  it  is  today. 

A  famous  geneticist,  in  pointing 
out  the  potential  value  of  natural 
areas,  mentioned  that  an  acre  of  the 
community  of  which  the  wild  an- 
cestor of  corn  was  part,  would 
easily  be  worth  a  billion  dollars 
because  of  the  genes  it  would  pro- 
vide— Genes  that  would  make  it 
possible  to  breed  better  domestic 
corn  for  the  whole  world. 

One  of  America's  top  wildlife 
conservationists  recently  pointed 
out  that  we  have  reached  a  point 


where  little  further  benefit  can  be 
expected  from  the  type  of  wildlife 
protection  laws  that  proved  so 
beneficial  in  the  past.  The  current 
decline  in  many  species  is  due  al- 
most wholly  to  an  accelerated 
shrinkage  in  suitable  habitat — in 
other  words,  the  communities  to 
which  they  belong.  This  is  especially 
true  of  the  continent's  waterfowl. 
If  they  are  to  continue  to  exist  at 
even  their  present  much  reduced 
population  levels  we  must  arrest  at 
once  all  further  encroachments  on 
our  remaining  wetlands  and  set 
them  up  as  refuges  and  natural 
areas.  The  same  situation  exists 
in  the  case  of  grassland  species 
except  that  it  is  too  late  to  pre- 
serve species  like  the  whooping 
crane  and  the  prairie  chicken  as 
game.  It  is  now  simply  a  case  of 
trying  to  preserve  them  from  com- 
plete extinction  because  of  their 
scientific  and  aesthetic  value. 

A  minister  recently  said  that  the 
program  of  setting  aside  samples  of 
each  of  the  world's  different  plant- 
animal  communities  that  the  Lord 
created  here  on  earth,  in  order  that 
a  few  samples  of  each  type  might 
escape  the  rising  flood  of  civiliza- 
tion and  human  population,  re- 
minded him  of  Noah,  and  God's 
instructions  to  Noah.  "And  of 
every  living  thing  of  all  flesh,  two  of 
every  sort  shalt  thou  bring  into  the 
ark,  to  keep  them  alive  with  thee." 
He  said  he  felt  that  if  in  Noah's 
day  God  wanted  a  pair  of  each  of 
the  earth's  living  things  preserved 
so  that  they  might  continue  to  in- 
habit the  earth,  then  a  natural  area 
preservation  program  must  certainly 
have  the  Lord's  blessing. 

One  generous  contributor  to  the 
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fund  to  purchase  Mettler's  Woods 
as  a  research  area  for  Rutgers  Uni- 
versity said  he  felt  he  was  helping 
to  set  up  something  far  more  lasting 
and  significant  than  even  a  new 
university  building.  He  pointed 
out  that  natural  areas  are  main- 
tained by  nature  at  no  expense, 
that  they  are  subject  to  no  deprecia- 
tion and  that  long  after  a  new  build- 
ing has  become  obsolete  and  been 
torn  down,  an  area  like  Mettler's 
Woods  would  still  be  increasing  in 
value  to  the  University  and  the 
whole  country.  He  said  that  in  his 
opinion  no  memorial  that  could  be 
set  up  in  honor  of  a  human  being  is 
likely  to  be  as  long  lasting  and  im- 
perishable as  a  natural  area.  He 
said  he  wished  he  could  afford  to 
buy  the  whole  tract  and  give  it  to 
the  University  so  it  could  carry  his 


name. 


An  art  dealer  commented  recently 
on  the  strange  divergence  in  our 
attitude  toward  art  objects — the 
unique  product  of  the  creative 
genius  of  a  man — and  the  earth's 
plant-animal  communities — unique 
products  of  the  creative  genius  of 
God.  Americans  have  spent  and 
are  continuing  to  spend  millions 
every  year  to  acquire  and  preserve 
art  in  great  expensive  museums.  A 
fraction  of  what  has  been  spent  for 
this  purpose  to  date  would  set  up  a 
splendid  country-wide  system  of 
nature  reserves  that  would  go  a 
long  way  toward  solving  the  prob- 
lem. 

Many  supporters  of  the  natural 
area  program  are  concentrating  all 
their  giving  in  this  field  at  the 
present  time  in  the  belief  that  this 
compensates  for  the  hundreds  who 
as  yet  lack  the  background  to 


understand  and  appreciate  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  natural  area  pro- 
gram. There  are  many  worthy 
causes  in  today's  world  and  the 
generous  giver  has  a  tendency  to 
apportion  his  gifts  among  a  large 
number.  Actually  the  nature  preser- 
vation movement  is  far  more  im- 
portant to  the  future  of  mankind 
than  many  more  popular  and 
fashionable  causes.  However,  to 
date  it  gets  only  a  fraction  of  what 
is  going  to  many  others  of  almost 
trivial  importance  by  comparison. 
This  means  that  if  the  job  is  to  be 
done  it  must  for  the  moment  be  the 
main  philanthropy  of  the  small 
select  group  who  appreciate  the  ur- 
gent need. 

In  fact,  almost  any  other  philan- 
thropic endeavor  can  tolerate  some 
delay  in  achieving  its  goals  better 
than  the  cause  of  nature  preserva- 
tion. The  time  during  which  natural 
areas  can  still  be  acquired  is  rapidly 
running  out.  What  we  save  in  the 
next  few  years  is  all  that  will  ever 
be  saved.  Once  gone,  a  natural  area 
can  never  be  fully  recreated.  In 
America  we  are  currently  setting 
land  use  patterns  that  will  persist 
for  centuries  to  come  and  whether 
coming  generations  will  bless  or 
berate  us  depends  on  how  fast  we 
act. 

Fortunately,  many  foundations 
realize  that  the  way  in  which  they 
can  be  of  the  greatest  service  to  the 
country  is  in  looking  ahead.  This 
means  that  they  constantly  seek  to 
shift  their  funds  from  causes  like 
polio  and  cancer,  that  the  public 
are  now  supporting,  to  important 
causes  that  the  public  do  not  yet 
understand.  This  had  led  to  in- 
creasing foundation  support  for  the 
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natural  area  program,  and  as  both  more   funds   will   undoubtedly   be- 

public   gifts   and   tax   funds   go   in  come  available  soon  for  natural  area 

increasing    amounts    into    medical  preservation, 
and  social  welfare  work  of  all  sorts, 


EDITORIAL    COMMENT 

Danger  to  Dinosaur  in  Second  Session 
of  Congress 


The  status  of  the  pending  Upper 
Colorado  Basin  Storage  Project  is 
noted  in  the  Watch  Service.  The 
Senate  has  passed  the  bill  including 
the  Echo  Park  Power  Dam,  but 
while  the  House  bill,  minus  Echo 
Park,  was  reported  favorably  by 
the  House  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  and  the  House 
Rules  Committee  approved  a  rule 
granting  four  hours  of  general  debate, 
promoters  of  the  bill  did  not  bring 
it  to  the  floor  before  the  adjourn- 
ment, evidently  because  unofficial 
polls  indicated  defeat  of  the  measure 
due  to  aroused  public  opinion. 
There  the  matter  stands  and  under 
the  pressure  of  the  western  delega- 
tions in  Congress  the  House  could 
pass  its  bill  in  the  second  session 
which  convenes  in  January,  1956, 
and  a  conference  committee  could 
restore  Echo  Park  to  the  project. 
The  conservation  organizations  have 
been  united  in  opposition  to  the 
invasion  of  the  Dinosaur  National 
Monument  as  an  unprecedented 


invasion  of  the  National  Park 
System  which  could  very  well  lead 
to  the  breakdown  of  the  preserva- 
tion set  up  by  Congress  in  the  Act 
of  1916  creating  the  National  Park 
Service,  and  amendments.  On  mat- 
ters of  principle  of  this  sort,  com- 
promise is  failure.  The  record  of 
Congress  during  the  forty  years 
since  the  creation  of  the  National 
Park  Service  has  been  one  of  un- 
compromising protection  and  if  the 
conservation  organizations  main- 
tain their  stand  it  is  hard  to  believe 
that  Congress  will  violate  its  own 
record.  No  unprejudiced  person 
doubts  that  a  sound,  economical 
project  for  development  of  the 
Upper  Colorado  River  Basin  can 
be  devised  and  if  the  proponents  of 
the  pending  measure  would  address 
themselves  to  bringing  in  a  new  bill 
to  do  just  this  in  the  next  session 
it  could  be  passed  with  little  or  no 
opposition.  Why  the  unreasonable 
insistence  on  invading  the  National 
Park  System? 


Conservation  Wins  New  Friends 


Many  of  our  readers  may  have 
seen  the  series  of  advertisements  of 


the  Sinclair  Oil  Company  in  popular 
magazines  with  large  circulations — 
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National  Geographic,  Time,  The 
New  Yorker,  Saturday  Review, 
Editor  &  Publisher,  Broadcasting  & 
Telecasting  and  the  National  Grange 
Monthly.  The  American  Planning 
and  Civic  Association  was  proud  to 
have  been  chosen  as  one  of  the 
national  conservation  organizations 
rendering  a  public  service.  The 
name  and  character  of  our  organiza- 
tion has  thus  been  called  to  the 
attention  of  thousands  of  good 
citizens  who  probably  never  heard 
of  us  before.  The  Sinclair  Oil 
Company  is  winning  new  friends  for 
conservation  by  its  salutes  to  na- 
tional conservation  organizations 
and  by  its  Free  Tour  Information, 
with  map  featuring  the  National 
Parks  and  Monuments.  The  num- 
bers of  Americans  who  each  year 
visit  our  National  Parks  and  Monu- 
ments have  about  doubled  since 
prewar  highs  and  that  means  that 
the  inspiration  of  great  scenic  spec- 


tacles, such  as  the  Grand  Canyon 
of  the  Colorado  River,  depicted  in 
our  advertisement,  is  each  year 
reaching  growing  numbers  of  city- 
bound  dwellers  who  need  contact 
with  our  heritage  from  the  past. 
The  citation  follows: 

"Sinclair  salutes  the  American 
Planning  and  Civic  Association,  one 
of  the  nation's  oldest  conservation 
organizations,  for  its  help  in  estab- 
lishing the  National  Park  Service 
and  its  constant  efforts  to  stimulate 
interest  in  the  Parks. 

"Founded  in  1904  under  theleader- 
ship  of  Dr.  J.  Horace  McFarland, 
the  Association  today  has  a  nation- 
wide membership  with  headquarters 
at  901  Union  Trust  Building,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  One  of  its  principal 
purposes  is  to  develop  in  all  Ameri- 
cans a  better  understanding  and 
appreciation  of  the  National  Parks 
as  part  of  our  national  heritage." 


An  Adequate  National  Park  System 
for  300,000  People 


The  enormous  increase  in  visitors 
to  our  National  Parks  and  Monu- 
ments has  thrown  into  drastic 
contrast  the  deteriorating  lodging 
and  highway  facilities  available  in 
most  of  the  parks.  The  testimony 
of  Director  Conrad  Wirth  before 
the  House  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee and  his  subsequent  address 
before  the  National  Citizens  Plan- 
ning Conference  on  Parks  and  Open 
Spaces  in  May  have  been  widely 
quoted  in  magazines  such  as  Ameri- 
can Forests,  and  the  U.  S.  News  and 
World  Report  made  a  very  graphic 


presentation  in  its  June  10th  issue, 
showing  the  increase  in  park  visitors 
from  1940  to  1955  in  a  dozen  parks. 
In  the  Grand  Teton  the  increase  was 
nearly  a  thousand  per  cent.  And 
yet  with  more  than  double  the 
visitors  in  1955  there  were  fewer 
man-hours  available  to  run  the 
Great  Smoky  Mountains  National 
Park  than  in  1941.  In  his  talk  at 
the  May  Conference,  Director  Wirth 
made  it  clear  that  we  shall  have 
more  than  300  million  people  in  the 
United  States  by  1975,  and  that, 
with  park  visitors  in  1954  counting 
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one  to  three  in  the  population,  we 
must  ration  the  space  we  have  or 
substantially  add  to  it.  This  may 
come  as  a  shock  to  the  American 
people  who  have  been  taking  our 
national  parks  for  granted.  But  our 
landlord,  Uncle  Sam,  needs  to 
maintain  his  national  park  estate, 
adding  to  it  such  suitable  areas  as 
are  yet  available,  and  if  he  continues 
the  concessioner  system,  enter  into 
long-term  agreements  which  will 


foster  capital  investment  in  appro- 
priate new  buildings.  We  are  all 
looking  forward  to  the  Report  on 
Mission  66,  mentioned  in  the  last 
issue  of  P&CC,  which  should  give 
us  in  1956  a  ten-year  program  which 
will  promise  adequate  facilities  in 
our  national  parks  and  monuments 
by  1966,  the  50th  anniversary  of 
the  creation  of  the  National  Park 
Service. 


Strictly  Personal 


Jacob  L.  Crane  will  draw  up  a 
new  plan  for  Ponca  City,  Oklahoma. 
The  drawing  of  the  plan  will  cover 
the  next  two  years.  Mr.  Crane 
drew  a  plan  for  Ponca  City  in  1927, 
but  the  city's  rapid  growth  out- 
stripped that  plan,  and  Mr.  Crane 
has  been  engaged  to  make  a  new 
plan.  The  action  was  taken  follow- 
ing recommendation  of  the  Regional 
Planning  Commission,  by  which 
Mr.  Crane  will  serve  as  consultant 
and  resident  planning  engineer. 


Martin  W.  Watson  of  Topeka, 
Kansas,  has  been  reappointed  to 
serve  as  Chairman  of  the  Construc- 
tion and  Civic  Development  De- 
partment Committee  of  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States.  The  Committee  develops 
policies  relating  to  the  advancement 
of  construction  and  the  maximum 
development  of  communities. 

"Isabellas  Story"  is  the  title  of 
an  interesting  write-up  of  Miss 
Story's  career  as  editor-in-chief  and 


information  officer  of  the  National 
Park  Service,  in  the  April  1955  issue 
of  American  Forests.  Her  retirement 
after  40  years  of  service  took  place 
last  January.  However,  she  has 
been  serving  as  consultant  on  the 
National  Park  Service  Project,  Mis- 
sion 66. 


Two  new  Assistant  Engineer  Com- 
missioners have  been  appointed  in 
the  District  of  Columbia,  one  in 
charge  of  redevelopment  and  public 
housing  and  the  other,  long-range 
planning  and  fiscal  affairs.  Replac- 
ing Col.  Giles  Evans  is  Lt.  Col. 
Robert  E.  Mathe  who  will  take 
over  the  slum  rehabilitation  ac- 
tivities, and  Lt.  Col.  Thomas  B. 
Hunter,  who  replaces  Col.  Harry 
F.  Hansen  in  long-range  planning. 
Col.  Hunter  will  be  an  alternate 
member  of  the  zoning  commission, 
the  National  Capital  Planning  Com- 
mission and  the  National  Capital 
Regional  Planning  Council. 


James    A.     Barnes    of    Seattle 
Wash,    was   appointed   director   of 
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planning  for  the  city  of  Berkeley, 
Calif.,  to  succeed  Corwin  Mocine 
who  left  the  Berkeley  post  early  in 
1955  to  become  director  of  planning 
for  Oakland. 


Members  appointed  to  the  newly 
created  Columbus  Park  Commission 
are  Edward  Wagner  of  the  Farm 
Bureau  Insurance  Company;  O.  E. 
Anderson  of  the  Ohio  Bankers' 
Association;  Don  Weaver,  editor  of 
the  Columbus  Citizen;  Victor  W. 
Flickinger,  Ohio  Department  of 
Natural  Resources  and  Mrs.  Frank 
Warmer.  The  new  group  will  at- 
tempt to  coordinate  planning  and 
programs  for  the  Division  of  Parks 
and  Forestry. 

William  S.  Bonner  has  been  made 
Associate  Professor  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Arkansas.  He  has  been 
Assistant  Professor  and  Director  of 
the  City  Planning  Division  of  the 
University. 

Paul  Van  T.  Hedden,  planning 
consultant,  has  been  named  Assist- 
ant Executive  Director  of  the 
Chicago  Plan  Commission. 


G.  Holmes  Perkins,  Dean  of  the 
School  of  Fine  Arts  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania,  is  assisting 
the  Turkish  Government  in  setting 
up  a  School  of  Architecture  and 
City  Planning  in  Ankara  under  a 
contract  with  the  United  Nations 
Technical  Assistance  Administra- 
tion. 


Merlin  C.  Brown  has  succeeded 
William  C.  Hartford  as  Chairman 
of  the  Seattle  City  Planning  Com- 


mission.   Tom  M.  Andrews  follows 
J.  Lister  Holmes  as  Vice  Chairman. 

H.  S.  Fairbank,  Deputy  Com- 
missioner of  the  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads,  retired  in  April  of  this  year. 
Except  for  a  few  years  following 
graduation  from  Cornell  in  1910  and 
military  service  in  World  War  I, 
Mr.  Fairbank's  entire  career  has 
been  spent  with  the  Bureau  of 
Public  Roads.  Edward  H.  Holmes 
has  been  appointed  to  succeed  Mr. 
Fairbank.  Mr.  Holmes  has  been 
active  in  highway  planning  and 
programming,  since  1935. 


David  E.  Lilienthal,  former  Chair- 
man of  the  TVA  and  Gordon  R. 
Clapp,  his  successor  in  that  office, 
have  launched  a  new  venture  which 
will  be  called  the  Development  and 
Resources  Corporation.  Mr.  Lilien- 
thal will  be  Chairman  and  Mr. 
Clapp,  President.  The  new  cor- 
poration will  provide  organizational, 
technical  and  financial  guidance  in 
the  development  of  natural  resources 
outside  the  United  States.  Its  ser- 
vices will  be  available  to  both 
governmental  and  private  enter- 
prises. 


Karl  B.  Lohmann,  after  having 
served  34  years  on  the  University 
staff  at  the  University  of  Illinois  as 
head  of  the  Department  of  City 
Planning  and  Landscape  Architec- 
ture and  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
Community  Planning,  retired  on 
September  1st.  The  University  has 
announced  the  appointment  of  Louis 
B.  Wetmore  to  succeed  Professor 
Lohmann.  Mr.  Wetmore  has  been 
Visiting  Professor  of  City  and 
Regional  Planning  and  Director  of 
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the  Urban  and  Regional  Studies 
Section  at  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology. 

Robert  Taft,  Jr.  received  a  cita- 
tion at  the  Philippine  Embassy  on 
behalf  of  his  late  father  who  secured 
medical  benefits  and  a  hospital  for 
Philippine  war  veterans  during  the 
80th  Congress.  A  tribute  to  his 
grandfather,  President  William 
Howard  Taft,  at  one  time  Governor 
General  of  the  Island  was  also  given 
at  the  Embassy. 

A 

Arthur  Rubloff,  who  was  selected 
last  month  with  nine  others  to 
receive  the  Horatio  Alger  award 
given  to  individuals  who  have  con- 
quered difficulties  to  rise  to  eminent 
position,  was  the  author  of  an  article 
in  the  magazine  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune  of  June  5  on  the  subject, 
"Hard  Work  Still  Pays  Off." 


vey  steps  up  from  the  Presidency 
which  he  has  held  since  1946  when 
he  succeeded  his  father. 


Harry  D.  Freeman  will  take  the 
position  of  chief  designer  for  the 
home  office  in  St.  Louis  of  Harland 
Bartholomew  and  Associates. 


Marion  Clawson  has  joined  the 
staff  of  Resources  for  the  Future. 


John  Bertram  Oakes,  member  of 
the  editorial  board  of  the  New 
York  Times  has  been  appointed  to 
a  six-year  term  on  the  Advisory 
Board  on  National  Parks,  Historic 
Sites,  Buildings  and  Monuments  by 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  Douglas 
McKay  to  succeed  Bernard  De 
Voto,  whose  term  on  the  Board 
expired  June  30.  Mr.  Oakes,  a 
former  Rhodes  Scholar,  has  been 
with  the  Times  since  1946.  A 
graduate  of  Princeton  in  1934,  he 
holds  earned  B.A.  and  M.A.  degrees 
from  Oxford  University.  His  in- 
terest in  national  park  matters 
extends  over  a  long  period  and  his 
service  will  be  of  distinct  value. 


John  J.  Bennett,  Chairman  of  the 
City  Planning  Commission  of  New 
York  City,  has  officially  retired 
from  that  post,  but  remains  on  the 
job  for  a  little  while  longer,  to  re- 
main at  the  helm  in  the  preparation 
of  the  1956  capital  budget. 


Byron  Harvey,  Jr.,  was  elected 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Fred 
Harvey  and  his  brothers,  Stewart 
and  Daggett  Harvey,  Vice  Chair- 
men, in  August,  and  Miller  Adams, 
controller  of  the  Company  for  the 
past  25  years,  was  elected  President 
and  General  Manager.  Byron  Har- 


William  Voigt,  Jr.,  Executive 
Director  of  the  Izaak  Walton  League 
of  America  resigned  his  post  as  of 
June  1.  He  became  Executive 
Director  in  1948,  upon  the  retire- 
ment of  his  predecessor,  Kenneth 
A.  Reid.  Mr.  Voigt  gave  family 
health  and  a  desire  to  change  to  a 
different  climate  as  the  primary 
reasons  for  his  request  to  be  relieved. 


Hon.  Orme  Lewis,  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  retired  from 
the  Department  on  September  15, 
1955  to  return  to  his  private  law 
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practice  in  Phoenix,  Arizona.  Mr. 
Lewis  in  the  past  30  months  has 
served  as  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Public  Land  Management  and  in 
this  capacity  has  directed  the  ac- 
tivities of  five  agencies  within  the 
Department;  The  Bureau  of  Land 
Management,  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs,  the  National  Park  Service, 


the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  and 
the  Office  of  Territories.  Many 
tributes  to  him  for  the  lasting  public 
service  contribution  he  has  made 
to  the  Nation,  the  West  and  the 
cause  of  Conservation,  have  been 
written.  He  carries  the  best  wishes 
of  APCA  for  every  success  in  the 
future. 


Unwanted  Billboards  :  How  to  Treat  Them 

By  ALBERT  S.  BARD,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Of  course,  the  best  way  to  be  rid 
of  unwanted  billboards  is  to  legis- 
late them  out  of  existence — by 
State  legislation  or  local  ordinance. 

Pending  a  sufficiently  intelligent 
legislature — State  or  local — and  a 
sufficient  interest  in  the  appearance 
of  the  State  or  community  to  lead 
a  legislative  body  to  act,  highway 
administrators  have  also  a  third 
alternative:  Plant  The  Billboards 
Out. 

The  New  Jersey  Roadside  Coun- 
cil is  conferring  with  the  New 
Jersey  Garden  Clubs  in  order  to 
effect  plantings  along  the  Garden 
State  Parkway  which  will  block  the 
view  of  billboards  erected  on  private 
property  facing  the  parkway.  The 
object  is  to  establish  a  practice 
which  takes  from  the  billboard  its 
financial  profit  through  its  invasion 
of  the  public  highway  for  private 
profit,  and  turns  the  boards  into  a 
useless  expense. 

The  idea  is  simple.  Take  the  best 
views  of  an  erected  billboard  and 
plant  a  bush  or  tree  squarely  in  the 
middle  of  the  view,  or  several 
bushes  or  trees.  The  only  value  of 
a  billboard  is  its  visibility.  For  that 
visibility,  the  visibility  of  a  bit  of 


Nature  may  be  substituted.  For 
this  purpose  quick-growing  ever- 
greens are  desirable.  Aesthetic  ac- 
cent may  be  added,  where  desired, 
by  other  ornamental  trees  or  shrubs. 
In  effect  this  was  done  by  Col. 
Frederick  Stuart  Greene,  then  State 
Superintendent  of  Public  Works  in 
New  York,  in  1930  at  the  entrance 
to  the  Mid-Hudson  Bridge  at  Pough- 
keepsie.  Unfortunately  Col.  Greene 
did  not  have  room  on  his  right-of- 
way  to  plant  some  ornamental  trees 
or  shrubbery,  so  he  resorted  to  a 
lattice  screen.  Admittedly  the  only 
purpose  of  the  screen  was  to  blot 
out  the  advertisement.  This  led  to 
litigation.  The  furniture  company 
whose  advertisement  it  was,  and 
which  had  rented  the  private  prop- 
erty overlooking  the  bridge  ap- 
proach in  order  to  erect  its  adver- 
tisement, brought  suit  to  enjoin  the 
erection  and  maintenance  of  the 
screen.  In  two  courts  the  advertiser 
succeeded;  but  when  the  case 
reached  the  Court  of  Appeals  (the 
highest  court  in  the  State)  that 
court,  in  a  unanimous  decision, 
reversed  the  courts  below  and  de- 
clared in  favor  of  the  screen.  The 
following  is  from  the  opinion  by 
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Chief  Judge   Pound  (Perlmutter  vs. 
Greene,  259  N.Y.  327;  331): 

The  State  Superintendent  of  Public 
Works  has  control  of  the  Mid-Hudson 
Bridge  .  .  .  and  has  general  supervision 
over  all  State  highways.  ...  In  the 
exercise  of  such  supervision  and  control, 
doubtless  he  may  plant  shade  trees  along 
the  road  to  give  comfort  to  motorists 
and  incidentally  to  improve  the  appear- 
ance of  the  highway.  By  so  doing  he 
aims  to  make  a  better  highway  than  a 
mere  scar  across  the  land  would  be. 
If  trees  interfere  with  the  view  of  the 
adjacent  property  from  the  road,  no 
right  is  interfered  with.  So  if  the 
Superintendent  desires  to  shield  the 
travelers  on  the  highway  from  obnoxious 
sights  of  public  nuisances  or  quasi- 
nuisances  by  the  erection  of  screens 
more  pleasing  to  the  eye,  he  still  acts 
within  his  jurisdiction.  He  aims  to 
make  the  highway  free  from  sights 
which  would  offend  the  public.  No 
adjacent  owner  has  the  vested  right  to 
be  seen  from  the  street  in  his  backyard 
privacy.  Again,  if  the  purpose  is  to 
shut  out  from  view  scenes  which  might 
distract  the  attention  of  the  driver  of  a 
car,  the  Superintendent  may  aim  to 
make  the  highway  safer  for  those  who 
use  it  by  erecting  screens  to  keep  the 
eye  of  the  driver  on  the  road  as  he  erects 
barriers  to  keep  the  car  on  the  road  on 
dangerous  curves.  All  these  things  are 
as  incidental  to  the  construction  and 
operation  of  the  highway  as  are  the 
matters  of  grade,  materials  and  drain- 
age. 

Of  course  foliage  to  block  an 
undesired  billboard  must  be  planted 
either  upon  land  within  the  high- 
way strip  owned  or  controlled  by 
the  public  or  upon  private  land 
lent  by  or  leased  from  a  private 
owner  for  the  purpose. 

Once  upon  a  time  only  two  kinds 
of  zoning  were  recognized — "com- 
prehensive** zoning,  which  was  le- 
gitimate and  desirable,  and  "spot" 
zoning,  which  was  and  still  is 
illegal,  because  it  does  not  relate 


to  a  "class"  of  property.  The 
writer,  many  years  ago,  obtained 
recognition  for  "strip"  zoning,  now 
called  "highway  zoning"  and  widely 
accepted  and  applied  as  a  planning 
concept,  for  land  along  a  highway, 
because  of  its  special  location,  does 
constitute  a  "class."  As  our  high- 
ways increase  so  this  planning  con- 
cept takes  on  new  importance. 

It  must  be  recognized  that  any 
planting  so  placed  as  to  block  the 
visibility  of  a  billboard  is  subject 
to  the  danger  of  destruction  at  the 
hands  of  the  billboard  industry  or 
some  miscreant  employed  by  the 
industry  for  the  purpose.  This  has 
happened.  Highway  Commissioner 
Spencer  Miller,  Jr.,  of  New  Jersey 
once  planted-out  a  billboard.  The 
leading  outdoor  advertising  man  in 
New  Jersey  protested.  Somewhat 
later  the  tops  of  the  obscuring  trees 
were  mysteriously  sawed  off  and  the 
billboard  was  raised  to  become  vis- 
ible above  the  mutilated  trees.  Other 
cases  also  have  occurred. 

In  some  places  this  method  of 
planting  out  unwanted  billboards 
has  been  prevented  by  acquisition 
of  the  land  by  the  billboard  in- 
dustry through  purchase  or  lease 
from  the  private  owner.  Legisla- 
tion, state  or  local,  remains  the  best 
method  of  protection;  but  method- 
ical planting  out  is  still  available 
to  highway  authorities  who  are  in 
earnest  about  their  jobs  and  who 
wish  to  educate  the  legislators  and 
the  public  about  correct  standards 
for  highway  building. 

Of  course  it  is  difficult  to  bring 
home  the  crime  of  mutilation  or 
destruction  to  the  industry  or  to 
any  particular  individual  in  it. 
Naturally  such  outrages  are  com- 
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mitted  under  cover  of  darkness. 
But  let  a  series  of  such  cases  happen 
and  the  obvious  motive  is  a  finger 
pointing  at  those  ultimately  re- 
sponsible. Even  if  individuals  can- 
not be  detected  and  charged  with 
the  crime,  the  occurrence  of  a  series 
of  such  cases  would  seriously  dis- 
credit even  the  legitimate  aspects 


of  outdoor  advertising  and  create 
an  atmosphere  hostile  to  the  busi- 
ness. A  resort  to  such  tactics  by 
the  industry  would  turn  out  to  be 
a  boomerang. 

So  let  the  legal  planting  of  road- 
side beauty,  blotting  from  vision 
roadside  ugliness,  go  on. 


Zoning  Round  Table 
Signs 

Conducted  by  Flavel  Shurtleff,  Counsel,  APCA 


The  following  Connecticut  case 
merits  a  place  in  the  ROUND  TABLE, 
although  it  is  not  a  zoning  decision. 
The  Court  of  last  resort  is  ruling 
on  the  validity  of  a  sign  ordinance, 
but  since  it  is  a  good  practice  to 
take  care  of  signs  in  a  separate 
ordinance  and  since  the  provisions 
of  this  separate  ordinance  can  be 
incorporated  by  reference  in  the 
zoning  ordinance,  the  points  of  the 
decision  have  special  significance. 

The  Franklin  Furniture  Company 
of  Bridgeport  brought  an  action  for 
injunction  against  the  enforcement 
of  the  sign  ordinance  and  for  a 
judgment  declaring  the  ordinance 
void.  In  the  Superior  Court,  judg- 
ment was  for  the  defendant  city 
and  the  Furniture  Company  ap- 
pealed. 

The  ordinance  was  adopted  in 
March  1952.  Sections  which  were 
involved  in  the  Court's  decisions 
follow: 

Section  1.  "It  is  declared  that 
the  maintenance  of  signs  which 
project  over  any  sidewalk  presents 


hazards  which  are  detrimental  to 
the  public  interest  and  to  the  public 
safety;  that  such  signs  are  a  source 
of  danger  to  users  of  streets  and 
sidewalks  and  to  adjacent  property, 
particularly  during  wind  storms; 
that  they  have  a  tendency  to  inter- 
fere with  protection  of  life  and 
property  in  the  event  of  fire  and 
constitute  a  potential  hazard  to 
members  of  the  Fire  Department 
and  other  public  officers  engaged 
in  fighting  fires;  that  they  are  un- 
sightly and  tend  to  have  a  depre- 
ciating effect  on  adjacent  property; 
that  their  value  for  advertising 
purposes  tends  to  be  diminished 
due  to  the  obscuring  effect  of  like 
signs  on  other  properties  which 
results  in  the  construction  of  in- 
creasingly larger  signs  designed  to 
counteract  the  obscuring  effect  of 
adjacent  signs;  and  that  the  neces- 
sity in  the  public  interest  of  the 
provisions  hereinafter  contained  in 
this  ordinance  is  proclaimed  hereby 
as  a  matter  of  legislative  deter- 
mination." 

Editor's  Note:    This   declaration   is 
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important  as  the  third  point  of  the 
decision  shows. 

Section  3.  "Except  as  hereinafter 
provided,  no  advertising  or  name 
sign  and  no  advertising  devices  of 
any  character  shall  be  erected  or 
maintained  so  as  to  extend  or  pro- 
ject over  any  part  of  any  sidewalk." 

Section  6.  "Any  existing  sign 
which  violates  the  prohibition  of 
this  ordinance  shall  be  removed, 
altered  or  replaced  in  conformity 
with  the  provisions  hereof  on  or 
before  April  1,  1954." 

Section  7.  "Marquees  of  theaters, 
hotels  or  public  buildings  are  ex- 
cepted,  and  banners  across  public 
streets  for  non-commercial  purposes 
may  be  authorized  by  the  Common 
Council." 

Section  11.  Provides  a  fine  of 
not  more  than  $100  for  each  day 
or  part  thereof  that  a  sign  shall  be 
maintained  in  violation  of  the 
ordinance. 

On  December  31,  1946,  the  Fur- 
niture Company  erected  a  sign 
which  extended  outward  from  and 
at  a  right  angle  with  the  face  of 
the  building  and  hung  above  the 
sidewalk.  The  sign  cost  $2,500  and 
was  erected  under  a  permit  in 
accord  with  the  ordinance  existing 
at  that  time. 

In  deciding  that  the  ordinance 
was  valid,  the  Court  made  these 
points : 


First,  An  encroachment  once  per- 
mitted does  not  give  rise  to  a  fran- 
chise to  continue  it. 

Second,  As  to  claim  of  discrim- 
ination in  Section  7  (marquees) 
where  there  is  some  natural  and 
substantial  difference  inherent  to 
the  subject  and  purposes  of  the 
legislation,  there  is  no  discrimina- 
tion between  items  within  an  estab- 
lished class  and  others  not  so  in- 
cluded. 

Third,  Since  there  was  a  legisla- 
tive finding  that  projecting  signs 
are  hazardous,  the  claim  is  not  well 
made  that  there  must  be  a  prior 
determination  that  the  sign  was 
hazardous.  The  plaintiff  offered 
no  evidence  to  contradict  the  sound- 
ness of  the  legislative  finding.  "A 
decent  respect  for  a  coordinate 
department  of  government  requires 
courts  to  treat  recitals  of  fact  as 
true  until  the  contrary  appears." 

Fourth,  "The  police  power  is  not 
confined  narrowly  within  the  field 
of  public  health,  safety  and  morals. 
Occupations  and  businesses  may 
be  regulated  which  owing  to  their 
nature  or  method  of  conduct  may 
be  detrimental  to  the  general  wel- 
fare." 

Franklin  Furniture  Company  vs. 
City  of  Bridgeport.  Connecticut  Court 
of  Errors  and  Appeals,  Decided  May, 
1955. 
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Those  Intangible  Things 

By  SIGURD  F.  OLSON,  Wilderness  Ecologist.  March  11,  1954,  at  the  National 
Convention  of  the  Izaak  Walton  League  of  America,  Inc.,  Chicago,  Illinois 


To  talk  about  those  intangible 
things  is  difficult  because  they  are 
hard  to  define,  explain,  or  measure. 
You  can  measure  soil,  and  you  can 
measure  water  and  trees,  but  it  is 
very  difficult  to  measure  intangible 
values. 

Before  I  begin  to  talk  about  in- 
tangible values,  let  us  try  to  define, 
if  we  can,  what  they  are.  Intangible 
values  are  those  which  stir  the 
emotions;  that  influence  our  happi- 
ness and  content;  values  that  make 
life  worth  living.  They  are  all  tied 
up  with  the  idea  of  the  good  life. 
Sometimes  I  wonder  if  we  actually 
know  what  the  good  life  means.  But 
we  know  that  whatever  it  is,  the 
intangible  values  are  so  important 
that  without  them  life  loses  its 
meaning. 

We  talk  about  the  practical 
considerations  of  conservation,  and 
they  are  important  too.  We  know 
that  we  cannot  embark  on  any 
conservation  program  entirely  on 
theory.  Back  of  all  concrete  con- 
siderations, however,  are  always 
other  factors  which  we  call  the 
intangibles.  They  are  what  give 
substance  to  the  practical;  they 
provide  the  reasons  for  everything 
we  do.  Their  values  are  so  involved 
and  integrated  in  all  conservation 
work  that  it  is  impossible  to  separate 
them. 

There  is  no  question  about  the 
intangible  values  of  works  of  art. 
We  have  always  recognized  them. 
I  was  over  in  the  Art  Institute 
yesterday  morning  and  saw  a  woman 
standing  engrossed  before  a  great 


painting.  She  stood  there  in  rever- 
ence, her  head  bowed.  I  looked  at 
her  closely  and  in  her  eyes  was  a 
strange  and  happy  light. 

What  was  she  getting  out  of  that 
picture?  She  was  certainly  not 
interpreting  it  in  terms  of  the  can- 
vas that  was  there,  the  beautiful 
frame,  or  the  amount  of  oil  and 
pigment  the  artist  had  used.  She 
was  catching  something  that  in- 
spired her  as  it  has  inspired  many 
others.  She  was  enjoying  the  in- 
tangible values  in  that  particular 
work  of  art.  Ask  her  what  it  was 
she  saw  and  she  might  not  be  able 
to  tell  you,  but  it  did  affect  her 
deeply  and  that  was  all  that  mattered. 

Is  it  possible  to  explain  the  in- 
tangible values  in  a  beautiful  piece 
of  music?  As  you  listen  perhaps  to 
a  Beethoven  Sonata,  can  you  ex- 
plain exactly  what  it  does  to  you? 
There,  too,  are  intangible  values. 

Do  you  know  why  you  like  a 
particular  poem?  What  do  William 
CuIIen  Bryant's  lines  do  to  you? 

"Whither,  'midst  falling  dew 

While  glow  the  heavens  with  the 
last  steps  of  day," 

What  do  those  lines  from  "To  a 
Waterfowl"  do  to  you  duck  hunters? 
I  know  what  they  do  to  me.  They 
are  far  more  than  just  words  printed 
on  a  piece  of  paper.  They  embody 
sunsets  on  the  marshes,  the  whisper 
of  wings,  and  many  things  that 
others  do  not  know.  Bryant  caught 
something  in  those  lines,  something 
which  you  know  and  I  know,  the 
intangible  values  of  ducks  against 
the  sky. 
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There  is  no  question  in  our  minds 
of  the  values  inherent  in  works  of 
art  and  I  believe  there  is  no  question 
as  to  the  intangibles  involved  in 
conservation. 

There  have  been  a  great  many 
definitions  of  conservation.  Aldo 
Leopold,  whom  you  all  know  and 
revere,  said  "Conservation  means 
the  development  of  an  ecological 
conscience/'  I  am  not  going  to  try 
and  explain  fully  what  is  meant  by 
an  ecological  conscience  for  it  would 
take  a  long  time  and  there  are  men 
sitting  on  either  side  of  me  who  are 
probably  much  better  prepared  to 
discuss  it  than  I.  What  I  think  he 
meant  was  that  unless  man  de- 
velops a  feeling  for  his  environment 
and  understands  it;  unless  he  be- 
comes at  one  with  it  and  realizes  his 
stewardship;  unless  he  appreciates 
all  of  the  intangible  values  embraced 
in  his  environment,  he  cannot  under- 
stand the  basic  need  for  conserva- 
tion. 

I  think  of  Louis  Bromfield's  brief 
definition.  "Conservation  is  living 
in  harmony  with  the  land."  More 
simply,  he  was  saying  what  Leopold 
said.  What  did  he  mean  by  "in 
harmony  with  the  land"?  Cer- 
tainly not  the  creation  of  dust 
storms,  or  gullies,  or  mining  the  soil. 
In  harmony  with  the  land  means 
living  the  good  life  on  the  land. 

I  ran  across  a  definition  not  long 
ago  which  points  up  particularly 
what  I  am  trying  to  say.  I  like  it 
and  I  think  you  will  too  and  I  want 
you  to  remember  it  because  it  ties 
together  all  the  other  definitions  I 
know  and  gives  substance  to  the 
idea  of  intangible  values.  It  was 
Paul  Sears  of  Yale  who  said,  "Con- 
servation is  a  point  of  view  and 


involves  the  whole  concept  of  free- 
dom, dignity,  and  the  American 
spirit." 

A  beautiful  thing  to  say  and 
something  that  will  be  repeated  for 
generations  to  come.  Conservation 
is  a  point  of  view.  It  is  a  philosophy 
and  a  way  of  life. 

What  do  we  mean  by  our  way  of 
life?  How  many  of  us  know  what 
the  good  life  is?  Generations  of 
Americans  have  enjoyed  this  thing 
we  call  the  good  life.  In  fact  we 
have  taken  it  for  granted  as  part  of 
our  due  without  ever  trying  to  define 
it  or  wonder  where  it  came  from. 
This  much  we  know,  that  the  good 
life  is  one  of  plenty,  of  breathing 
space,  and  freedom,  and  for  Ameri- 
cans it  always  means  the  out-of- 
doors.  If  the  open  country,  the 
woods,  the  lakes  and  streams  were 
taken  away  from  us  and  the  kind 
of  out-of-doors  we  know,  would  we 
still  be  living  the  good  life? 

Is  our  country  heading  toward  a 
state  of  mechanized  civilization 
where  the  good  life  as  we  understand 
it  is  going  to  disappear?  Are  we 
going  to  mistreat  our  natural  re- 
sources to  the  point  where  it  is  no 
longer  possible  to  enjoy  the  kind  of 
good  life  we  have  imagined  was  ours 
forever? 

I  flew  over  the  city  of  New  York 
the  other  day.  For  some  reason  the 
plane  circled  over  the  miles  and 
miles  of  tenements  and  slums  of 
Brooklyn.  As  we  circled  I  looked 
down  and  wondered  about  the  good 
life,  thought  of  the  children  down 
there  who  never  saw  grass  or  trees 
or  clean  running  water.  I  wondered 
what  they  thought  about  the  good 
life  and  if  they  knew  what  it  was? 

I  also  saw  Central  Park  that  day, 
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a  little  green  oasis  far  below,  sur- 
rounded by  the  roaring,  bustling 
city  of  New  York.  That  little  na- 
tural area  was  worth  uncounted 
millions  of  dollars  but  I  knew  its 
intangible  values  to  the  people  of 
the  city  were  far  more  important 
than  any  others.  Here  was  a 
sanctuary  of  the  spirit  in  the  midst 
of  one  of  the  greatest  industrialized 
cities  of  the  world,  a  place  beyond 
any  normal  concept  of  price. 

How  is  all  of  this  involved  with 
the  conservation  of  our  natural  re- 
sources? What  does  it  actually  have 
to  do  with  the  practical  problems  of 
soil  and  water  and  living  things? 
You  have  heard  much  about  soil  at 
this  convention  and  I  am  not  going 
to  enlarge  on  the  subject.  I  merely 
want  to  quote  Sterling  North,  who 
said: 

"Every  time  you  see  a  dust  cloud, 
or  a  muddy  stream,  a  field  scarred 
by  erosion,  or  a  channel  choked  with 
silt,  you  are  witnessing  the  passing 
of  American  democracy."  I  would 
have  added  to  that  statement  five 
more  words — and  our  way  of  life. 

More  and  more  we  talk  about  the 
relationship  of  natural  resources  and 
their  conservation  with  this  way  of 
life.  One  of  our  great  historians  in 
describing  the  migration  of  races 
from  east  to  west,  said,  "In  dust 
and  rubble  along  those  great  migra- 
tion lanes  are  the  palaces,  pyramids, 
and  temples  of  the  past." 

Old  civilizations  can  be  traced 
along  those  lanes  where  man  was 
on  the  search  for  food.  What 
happened  to  those  ancient  peoples? 
They  mistreated  the  land,  their 
forests,  and  their  waters,  and 
thereby  lost  their  way  of  life.  They 
failed  to  recognize  the  intangibles 


before  it  was  too  late. 

It  is  easier  for  me  to  think  of  the 
intangibles  with  respect  to  water 
than  most  other  resources  for  I've 
always  lived  close  to  it.  When  I 
say  "water"  I  instinctively  think  of 
my  own  country,  the  Quetico- 
Superior  and  the  wilderness  canoe 
country  along  the  international 
border  with  Canada.  What  is  the 
importance  of  that  country,  its 
timber,  its  vast  deposits  of  iron  and 
other  resources?  There  is  no  deny- 
ing the  part  they  play  in  our  econ- 
omy, but  when  I  think  of  it,  I  re- 
member the  vistas  of  wilderness 
waterways,  the  solitude,  the  quiet, 
and  the  calling  of  the  loons.  They 
are  the  intangible  values  which  some 
day  in  the  future,  with  our  zooming 
population,  may  far  outshadow  all 
others  in  importance. 

Water,  and  I  think  of  Izaak  Wal- 
ton and  the  line  in  the  stained  glass 
window  of  the  cathedral  at  Win- 
chester, England,  where  he  is  buried. 
There  are  only  four  words  in  that 
line, — "Study  to  be  quiet"  but  they 
embody  his  whole  philosophy  and 
way  of  life.  His  was  a  search  for 
tranquility  and  peace,  clear  evi- 
dence of  his  communion  with  the 
out-of-doors.  No  mention  of  the 
number  of  fish  he  caught,  only  the 
quiet  and  a  hint  of  the  intangible 
values  of  the  things  he  wrote  about. 

I  visited  Crater  Lake,  Oregon 
last  summer  and  remember  its 
startingly  blue  water,  its  high  peaks 
and  shining  snowfields.  I  remember 
especially  how  it  looked  in  the  early 
morning  when  it  was  half  covered 
with  mist.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
dramatic  vistas  on  the  continent 
and  possibly  in  the  world.  Intang- 
ible values?  You  bring  them  away 
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You  may  feel  that  I  have  preached 
at  you  too  much  from  a  not  too 
lofty  pinnacle  in  the  Federal  bureau- 
cracy. You  may  say  to  me,  "Why 
don't  you  get  rid  of  some  of  the  red 
tape  in  Washington?"  I  must 
reply  that  I  am  just  as  concerned 
as  you  about  the  complex  pro- 
cedures, policies,  lack  of  policies, 
statutory  limitations,  legal  opinions, 
double  reviews,  and  umpteen  car- 
bon copies  as  you  are.  Of  necessity, 
the  urban  renewal  process  is  com- 
plicated. I  can  assure  you,  however, 
that  under  the  leadership  of  Mr. 
Albert  M.  Cole,  Administrator  of 
the  Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Agency,  and  Mr.  James  W.  Follin, 


Commissioner  of  the  Urban  Re- 
newal Administration,  great  effort 
is  being  concentrated  on  simplifying 
the  program  as  much  as  possible 
and  upon  achieving  improved  co- 
ordination between  the  various  pro- 
grams of  the  Housing  and  Home 
Finance  Agency. 

A  great  opportunity  for  civic 
improvement  is  in  our  hands.  It  is 
incumbent  upon  all  of  us — Federal 
and  local  officials  alike — to  use  it 
so  as  to  obtain  for  American  cities 
the  benefits  which  are  its  potential, 
and  to  do  this  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  make  the  urban  renewal  program 
meaningful  for  all  our  urban  citizens. 


Conserving  the  Human  Habitat 

By  G.  B.  GUNLOGSON,  Racine,  Wisconsin 

A  talk  before  the  Citizens  Natural  Resources  Association  at  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin. 

October  16,  1954 


I  believe  we  now  have  reached 
a  stage  in  our  national  life  where  we 
need  to  re-evaluate  some  conserva- 
tion concepts  in  the  light  of  modern 
technology.  We  are  beginning  to 
realize  that  the  human  habitat — a 
suitable  living  environment — is  far 
less  expendable  than  food  and  most 
of  our  other  resources.  This  fact 
must  become  of  greater  concern  to 
conservationists  and  all  people.  To 
further  public  interest  in  these 
values  are  the  problems  which  I 
wish  to  discuss. 

In  1800  the  area  of  Wisconsin 
comprised  56,000  square  miles  of 
virgin  wilderness,  woodland,  lake 
and  prairies.  A  few  Indian  tribes 
had  lived  here  for  centuries  and 


had  become  a  part  of  the  wilder- 
ness. A  few  hundred  white  men  had 
arrived  but,  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses, population  and  its  impact  on 
the  wilderness  and  virgin  resources 
were  negligible.  Today  the  area 
is  still  56,000  square  miles  but  the 
population  has  grown  to  more  than 
three-and-a-half  million  people. 

During  these  years  great  in- 
dustries have  grown,  prosperous 
farms  have  been  hewn  out  of  the 
wilderness,  and  marked  advance- 
ments have  been  made  in  most 
areas  of  human  welfare.  All  this 
enterprise,  of  course,  has  trans- 
formed the  landscape.  Much  of  the 
wilderness  has  vanished  and  most 
virgin  forests  have  disappeared. 
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There  has  been  much  progress  in 
the  management  and  conservation 
of  most  of  the  State's  resources. 
The  trend  in  forestry  is  encouraging. 
Knowledge  and  techniques  in  wild 
life  and  game  management  are 
going  forward  faster  than  most  of 
us  could  have  hoped  for  a  generation 
ago.  Much  of  Wisconsin's  farm 
land  is  being  made  more  productive 
and  crop  yields  are  considerably 
higher  than  at  any  time  in  history. 
Last  year,  the  average  corn  yield 
was  58  bushels  to  the  acre  com- 
pared with  about  35  bushels  some 
25  years  ago;  oat  and  potato  yields 
have  nearly  doubled;  animal  pro- 
duction is  also  improved.  In  these 
categories,  Wisconsin  is  able  to 
contribute  its  share  to  the  nation's 
food  surplus. 

Notwithstanding  those  upward 
trends  in  agricultural  production, 
synthetic  supplementation  of  foods 
is  more  than  a  possibility.  In  a  few 
years  we  are  sure  to  see  growing 
competition  between  agriculture  and 
the  chemical  industry  for  food  and 
fibre.  Margarine  and  synthetic  fibres 
are  mere  forerunners  of  this  de- 
velopment. 

It  has  become  quite  clear  that 
agriculture  and  industry  in  the 
United  States  now  possess  the  skill 
and  imagination  to  expand  pro- 
duction of  food  and  other  material 
goods  sufficiently  to  support  over 
one-half  billion  human  population. 
And  beyond  this,  there  are  students 
of  chemistry  and  nutrition  who  are 
convinced  that  a  still  higher  popula- 
tion can  be  supported  if  the  need 
arises.  Only  recently,  nuclear  ex- 
perts have  confided  that  we  are  on 
the  threshold  of  great  developments 
in  the  related  fields  of  energy  and 


resources. 

I  mention  these  facts  because 
they  are  pertinent  to  the  present 
situation  and  the  trends  with  which 
we  must  deal  in  the  future. 

The  population  in  Wisconsin  and 
elsewhere  in  the  country  is  currently 
expanding  at  something  between  2 
and  2^2  million  a  year.  As  this  pres- 
sure continues,  what  will  be  the  im- 
pact on  Wisconsin  as  a  place  to  live 
— on  the  character  of  the  State,  its 
landscape,  parks  and  nature  areas? 
And  what  effects  will  deterioration 
of  these  areas  have  on  the  quality  of 
human  life? 

The  pressure  at  first  will  not  be 
felt  at  the  centers  of  population — 
in  cities  or  even  the  suburbs.  There, 
it  may  be  a  matter  of  enlarging  a 
two-story  apartment  with  added 
floors  or  of  building  on  vacant  lots. 
Moreover,  the  trend  may  be  wel- 
comed as  an  economic  growth.  The 
pressure  is  felt  in  the  hinterland, 
on  our  sanctuaries,  wilderness  areas 
and  the  entire  countryside. 

Those  of  you  who  know  Northern 
Wisconsin  have  seen  the  year-by- 
year  changes  there.  The  decline 
in  nature  values  in  certain  areas, 
no  doubt,  has  been  disturbing  to 
some  of  you.  Obviously,  the  traffic 
does  not  originate  locally  but  comes 
almost  entirely  from  cities  of  high 
population  in  Wisconsin  and  sur- 
rounding states.  Possibly  a  formula 
could  be  devised  which  would  re- 
flect rather  precisely  the  relationship 
between  population  concentrations 
and  pressure  on  the  Flambeau, 
Brule  and  similar  areas. 

The  urge  to  seek  enjoyment  and 
relaxation  amidst  woods  and  waters 
is  universal.  It  is  in  terms  of  those 
human  needs  and  desires  that  we 
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Strip  Mining  Banned  in  Cumberland 
National  Forest  in  Kentucky 


The  Department  of  Agriculture, 
through  E.  L.  Peterson,  Assistant 
Secretary,  on  July  22,  1955  rendered 
a  decision  supporting  the  decision 
of  Charles  L.  Tebbe,  Regional 
Forester  made  on  July  30,  1954  and 
denying  the  appeal  of  the  Stearns 
Coal  and  Lumber  Company  from 
that  decision.  Before  reaching  a 
final  decision,  public  reaction  was 
tested  through  the  selection  of  a 
three-man  group  of  consultants 
composed  of  Charles  P.  Taft,  At- 
torney of  Cincinnati;  R.  L.  Wilhelm, 
Mining  Engineer  of  St.  Clairsville, 
Ohio;  and  Samuel  T.  Dana,  former 
Dean  of  the  University  of  Michigan, 
School  of  Conservation  at  Ann 
Arbor.  On  May  12,  1955,  Chairman 
Taft  reported  that  a  majority  of 
the  group  of  consultants  recom- 
mended that  the  application  to 
strip  mine  the  area  be  denied. 

According  the  the  text  of  Assist- 
ant Secretary  Peterson's  decision : 

The  47,000  acres  of  lands  acquired 
from  the  Stearns  Coal  and  Lumber 
Company  in  1937  were  cut-over  lands 
which  were  acquired  for  watershed  pro- 
tection and  timber  production  as  well 
as  public  recreation  purposes.  At  that 
time  little  if  any  income  was  being  de- 
rived from  the  lands.  However,  in  the 
intervening  years,  under  the  protection 
and  administration  of  the  Forest  Ser- 
vice, selective  logging  has  been  pursued 
and  recreation  areas  developed  and 


protected.  This  has  resulted  in  ever 
increasing  annual  receipts  from  the 
land,  a  portion  of  which  is  distributed 
each  year  to  local  government  agencies, 
and  substantial  annual  increases  in  the 
use  of  the  area  by  recreationists.  Local 
income  derived  from  these  sources  will 
continue  to  increase  indefinitely  and 
local  businesses  founded  on  use  of  na- 
tional forest  timber  and  serving  the 
needs  of  recreationists  are  becoming  a 
substantial  part  of  the  local  economy. 

A  majority  appearing  at  the  hearing 
and  petitioning  the  consultants  appear 
to  feel  very  strongly  that  strip  mining 
of  this  land  with  the  resulting  erosion, 
sedimentation  and  possible  polution  of 
streams,  interference  with  watershed 
protection  and  timber  production,  and 
destruction  of  natural  landscapes  and 
recreational  values  would  operate  to 
defeat  the  purposes  for  which  the  land 
was  acquired. 

Moreover,  it  is  interesting  to 
note  that: 

The  States  of  Kentucky  and  West 
Virginia  had  occasion  to  consider 
whether  strip  mining  for  coal  of  State- 
owned  lands  and  lands  under  lease  to 
the  State  which  are  located  in  state 
forests  would  be  in  the  public  interest. 
These  States  decided  that  such  action 
would  not  be  in  the  public  interest, 
declined  permission  to  strip  mine,  and 
these  administrative  determinations 
when  questioned  in  local  court  actions 
were  sustained  by  the  courts. 

The  decision  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  will  be  hailed  as  a 
victory  for  conservation. 
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On  a  Sunny  Afternoon 


EDITOR'S  NOTE:  The  Boston  Society  of 
Landscape  Architects  awarded  a  prize  for 
1954-55  in  the  competition  for  essay 
writing  to  AUGUST  NAKAGAWA,  a  student 
in  the  Harvard  University  Graduate 
School  of  Design,  Department  of  City 
Planning  and  Landscape  Architecture. 
The  essay  is  reprinted  from  Brochure 
No.  1  of  The  Committee  to  Create  and 
Preserve  Green  Space  in  Our  Cities. 
It  is  indeed  encouraging  that  college 
students  are  aware  of  the  needs  for  parks 
and  open  spaces  in  our  urban  com- 
munities. They  are  the  voters  of  to- 
morrow. 

On  a  sunny  afternoon  .  .  . 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Smith  and 
their  three  children  are  members  of 
your  own  "X"  City,  New  England, 
U.S.A.  Mr.  Smith's  parents  live 
in  an  older  part  of  the  city,  not  too 
far  away.  The  Smith  family  or 
the  elder  Smiths  could  be  anyone 
in  your  own  block,  perhaps  your 
next  door  neighbors.  They  could 
even  be  you. 

It  is  a  sunny  Saturday  afternoon 
in  autumn  and  Johnny,  a  sixth 
grade  student,  is  eager  to  get  to  the 
local  playground  for  a  football 
game  with  his  friends.  It  is  almost 
a  regular  Saturday  event  now  with 
the  football  season  in  full  swing. 

Mary,  a  year  older  than  Johnny, 
and  very  active  in  the  Girl  Scouts, 
has  already  left  the  house.  She  is 
bound  for  the  forest  preserves  near 
the  outskirts  of  the  city  with  the 
rest  of  her  troop  for  an  afternoon 
of  hiking  and  nature  study  under 
the  direction  of  her  troop  leader  and 
the  preserve  supervisor. 

Mrs.  Smith  has  spent  the  morn- 
ing cleaning  house  and  has  just 
come  back  from  her  weekly  shop- 
ping trip.  With  a  little  time  left 
before  preparations  for  the  evening 


meal  must  begin,  she  would  like  to  go 
to  a  nearby  quiet  park  where  she 
can  sit  down  in  a  pleasant  garden 
or  wooded  area  and  relax  undis- 
turbed for  a  bit. 

Her  mother-in-law,  in  the  mean- 
time, has  come  over  to  baby-sit 
with  the  youngest  child,  but  being 
such  a  nice  day  has  decided  to  take 
him  outside  to  a  tot-lot  which  is 
located  near  the  other  end  of  the 
block. 

The  elder  Mr.  Smith  has  taken 
the  car  to  the  municipal  golf 
course  where  he  is  playing  golf  with 
some  of  his  business  associates. 

Mr.  Smith,  though  still  at  his 
office,  has  been  looking  forward  to 
his  weekly  horseback  ride  on  the 
bridle  trails  in  one  of  the  large  city 
parks  early  the  next  morning. 
The  Common  denominator  .  .  . 

This  account  of  the  Smith  family 
may  be  somewhat  exaggerated  and 
is  a  purely  fictitious  situation.  But 
it  does  serve  to  point  out  some  of 
the  various  types  of  open,  green 
spaces  which  should  be  provided  by 
your  city.  And  it  is  a  fortunate  city 
indeed  which  can  provide  even  these 
few  examples  of  green  space  types 
in  desirable  quantity  and  distribu- 
tion as  indicated  by  the  preceding 
paragraphs.  The  types  of  green 
spaces  mentioned  cover  the  ma- 
jority of  existing  facilities  of  our 
cities  today.  Namely,  the  parks, 
playgrounds  and  forest  preserves  for 
active  and  passive  recreation,  but 
there  are  other  categories  of  open 
spaces.  For  example,  there  are 
parkways,  spaces  for  historical 
monuments  and  sites,  those  placed 
purely  for  aesthetic  purposes  and 
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those  which  have  come  about  as  a 
result  of  left-over,  oddly-shaped  and 
otherwise  unusable  lots. 
The  problem  .  .  . 

From  your  own  experiences  you 
know  that  few  cities,  however, 
have  consciously  set  aside  adequate 
green  spaces  for  their  growing  popu- 
lations. The  history  of  tremendous 
urban  growth  in  recent  years  has 
intensified  this  problem  with  costly 
results.  The  setting  aside  of  ade- 
quate amounts  of  green  spaces  has 
simply  not  kept  pace  with  the 
general  development  of  the  urban 
lands.  When  this  fact  is  coupled 
with  the  increasing  amounts  of 
leisure  time  available  to  city 
workers,  and  the  psychological, 
health  and  safety  requirements  of 
an  increasingly  dense  and  complex 
environment,  the  problem  becomes 
most  acute. 

Numerous  studies  have  pointed 
out  the  costs  of  an  inadequate  sys- 
tem of  green  space  whether  as  di- 
rect or  indirect  causes.  The  con- 
sequences take  the  form  of  high 
rates  of  juvenile  delinquency  and 
crime,  accidents,  disease,  both  men- 
tal and  physical,  and  increased  costs 
for  general  municipal  services. 
The  real  story  .  .  . 

The  picture  presented  of  the 
leisure  time  activities  of  the  Smith 
family  is  that  of  an  ideal  situation 
that  does  not  exist  adequately  for 
99  out  of  100  urban  family  units 
such  as  your  own.  More  realisti- 
cally speaking,  Johnny  plays  football 
in  the  street  or  alley  because  the 
playground  is  too  far  away  and 
would  be  overcrowded  anyway. 
Mary  goes  to  the  local  natural  his- 
tory museum  for  nature  study  be- 
cause the  trip  to  the  nearest  natural 


forest  preserves  would  take  an 
entire  day.  Mrs.  Smith  and  the 
elder  Mrs.  Smith  probably  cannot 
go  out  to  their  quiet  park  and  tot- 
lot  because  the  city  has  not  de- 
veloped a  systematic  pattern  of 
such  facilities  and  there  is  conse- 
quently no  quiet  park  or  tot-lot  to 
go  to  in  their  neighborhood. 
The  real  story  and  you  .  .  . 

By  this  time,  with  all  this  talk 
about  inadequacies,  you  are  prob- 
ably asking  yourself,  "Just  what  is 
considered  adequate?  How  does 
one  go  about  defining  standards  of 
adequacy?"  Up  to  now,  you  and 
other  folks  in  your  city  have  prob- 
ably not  consciously  thought  about 
this  subject.  Sure  it's  nice  to  live 
near  a  park  or  golf  course.  Sure 
you've  been  irked  by  having  to 
travel  long  distances  to  get  to  a 
peaceful  bit  of  green  space  .  .  . 
space  to  get  a  breather  away  from 
all  this  hustle  and  bustle  of  the 
atomic  age.  More  likely,  you've 
decided  against  going  out  at  all 
often  because  it  was  too  much 
trouble  to  get  to  and,  even  though 
it  was  a  fine  day,  decided  to  go  to  a 
much  more  conveniently  located 
neighborhood  theater. 

Many  national  and  local  groups 
are  interested  in  this  problem,  in- 
cluding this  committee,  and  some 
have  come  up  with  answers  which 
are  not  the  best,  as  most  standards 
tend  to  state  only  minimal  require- 
ments. But  they  do  give  us  a  good 
starting  point.  Every  city  has  its 
own  special  type  of  needs  and 
therefore  standards  must  be  tailor- 
fitted  for  each  city.  This  com- 
mittee is  one  of  the  groups  which  is 
trying  to  determine  your  needs  and 
put  these  standards  into  being. 
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What  standards  .  .  .  ? 

Standards  are  usually  given  in 
terms  of  area  ...  so  many  acres  of 
small  park,  large  park,  playground, 
playfield,  etc.  per  one  thousand 
persons,  optimum  sizes  of  each, 
reasonable  service  areas  for  each 
type  of  green  space.  Should  it  serve 
the  whole  city  or  parts  of  it  ... 
if  only  the  parts,  what  should  be 
the  size  of  the  parts? 

Standards  of  accessibility  .  .  . 
meaning  distances  in  space  and 
time;  how  far  can  children  and 
adults  of  various  age  groups  be 
expected  to  go?  And  especially  for 
the  younger  ages;  what  hazards 
(railroad  tracks,  major  highways, 
etc.)  can  they  be  expected  to  cross, 
if  any,  to  get  to  their  destinations? 

Standards  of  location  .  .  .  what 
site  characteristics  are  necessary, 
should  it  be  flat  or  hilly,  what  are 
the  drainage  requirements? 

Standards  of  design  .  .  .  what 
types  of  facilities  ought  to  be  in- 
cluded for  each  type  of  green  space, 
should  a  small  park  also  have  tot- 
lot  facilities,  should  open  spaces  in 
downtown  areas  also  be  utilized  for 
underground  garages? 

By  way  of  illustration,  it  has 
been  determined  that  the  play- 
ground that  Johnny  was  going  to 
should  have  been  4-6  acres  in  size 
and  within  J^-M  m^e  walking 
distance  from  his  home.  In  ad- 
dition, Johnny  should  not  have  had 
to  cross  any  major  streets  or  physi- 
cal barriers  enroute.  Facilities  there 
should  include  fields  for  organized 
games  and  shelter  house  with  a 
full-time  playground  director. 
Throughout  the  city  there  should 
be  a  total  of  at  least  one  acre  of  such 
playgrounds  per  800  population. 


The  standards  for  Mary's  forest 
preserve  call  for  at  least  one  250- 
acre  reservation  per  100,000  popu- 
lation in  her  city.  Accessibility 
standards  are  not  restrictive,  since 
large  reservations  are  designed  for 
city- wide  use  with  access  by  public 
transit  or  private  vehicular  trans- 
portation for  all  age  groups. 

Quiet  parks  ought  to  be  provided 
liberally  either  independently  or 
as  small  corners  of  other  green 
spaces.  Tot-lots  are  needed  espe- 
cially in  multiple-family  housing 
developments  where  it  can  offer 
play  space  for  pre-school  children 
in  lieu  of  the  family  backyards  of 
the  more  open  types  of  residential 
areas. 

Standards  have  even  been  set 
for  the  number  of  golf  courses  that 
a  city  should  have.  It  has  been 
estimated  that  at  least  one  hole  of 
golf  is  needed  for  each  3,000  popu- 
lation. 

Mr.  Smith's  bridle  paths  may 
very  likely  be  located  in  one  of  the 
city's  large  recreation  parks.  Recre- 
ation experts  tell  us  that  at  least 
one  120-acre  park  of  this  type  is 
needed  for  every  50,000  population. 
How  .  .  .  ? 

In  this,  our  first  report  to  you, 
we  have  given  an  introduction  to 
the  questions  of  why,  what,  how 
much,  and  where  we  need  these 
green  spaces.  The  big  question  re- 
maining now  is  ...  How?  This  is 
where  we  must  have  your  support 
and  suggestions.  The  Committee 
to  Create  and  Preserve  Green  Space 
in  Our  Cities  has  been  organized 
with  representatives  from  each  of 
the  major  cities  in  New  England. 
The  Committee  invites  your  in- 
terest and  support.  Much  work 
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must  be  done  for  projects  involving  must  be  forthcoming  from  both 
the  creation  and  preservation  of  public  and  private  agencies.  Public 
green  spaces.  Legislative  changes  understanding  and  support  is  im- 


must  be  sought  and  a  high  degree 
of    cooperation    and    coordination 


perative  for  the  success  of  our  work. 
Help  us  to  help  yourselves. 


Two  Important  Symposia 


The  Spring  issue  of  Law  and 
Contemporary  Problems*  published 
by  the  Duke  University  School  of 
Law  at  Durham,  N.  G,  appeared 
early  in  April.  It  presented  a 
symposium  on  "Land  Planning  in  a 
Democracy."  This  quarterly  period- 
ical is  a  non-profit,  university  pub- 
lication dedicated  to  disseminating 
knowledge.  Nine  papers  on  plan- 
ning, zoning  and  urban  development 
comprise  this  symposium.  After  a 
foreword  by  the  editor,  Professor 
Robert  Kramer,  the  following 
authors  are  the  contributors  with 
the  titles  of  their  analyses  and  ex- 
plorations into  the  subject  of  land 
planning:  Constitutional  Law  and 
Community  Planning,  Corwin  W. 
Johnson;  Zoning  for  Aesthetic  Ob- 
jectives: A  Reappraisal,  J.  J.  Duke- 
minier,  Jr.;  The  Relationship  of 
Zoning  and  Traffic  Generators,  Allen 
Fonoroff;  Large  Scale  Develop- 
ments and  the  One-House  Zoning 
Controls,  William  C.  Vladeck;  Zon- 
ing for  Amenities,  Seymour  I.  Toll; 
Discretionary  Powers  of  the  Board 
of  Zoning  Boards,  John  W.  Reps; 
Regulating  the  Timing  of  Urban 
Development,  Henry  Fagin;  Elim- 
ination of  Incompatible  Uses  and 
Structures,  C.  McKim  Norton; 
Planning  Law  and  Democratic  Liv- 
ing, Norman  Williams,  Jr. 


The  Summer  issue,  published  in 
July  entitled,  "Urban  Housing  and 
Planning"**  contains  a  continuation 
of  the  planning  symposium.  Seven 
papers  dealing  with  housing  and 
planning  law  comprise  this  issue. 
It  explores  certain  aspects  of  urban 
development  and  planning  particu- 
larly in  connection  with  housing.  A 
list  of  titles  and  authors  is  as  follows : 
The  Master  Plan:  An  Impermanent 
Constitution,  Charles  M.  Haar; 
Relation  of  Planning  and  Zoning  to 
Housing  Policy  and  Law,  Shirley 
Adelson  Siegel;  Conservation  of 
Existing  Housing,  William  L.  Slay- 
ton;  Private  Enforcement  of  City 
Planning,  Allison  Dunham;  Mu- 
nicipal Economy  and  Land  Use 
Restrictions,  William  C.  Smith; 
New  Developments  in  British  Land 
Planning  Law — 1954  and  After, 
Desmond  Heap;  The  Diminishing 
Fee,  Harry  M.  Cross. 

These  scholarly  studies  written 
by  eminent  authorities  are  an  in- 
valuable reference  work  for  all 
those  concerned  with  land  planning, 
especially  as  it  relates  to  urban 
development.  They  may  be  ordered 
direct  from  The  School  of  Law, 
Duke  University,  Duke  Station, 
Durham,  N.  C. 


*VoI.  20,  No.  2,  pp.  197-350.    Single  Copy  $2.00 
**VoI.  20,  No.  3,  pp.  353-529.    Single  Copy  $2.00 
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Skokie  Sets  Foresighted  Example  In  Town 

Planning 

Chicago  suburb,  growing  rapidly,  adopts  a  master  plan  for 
parks  and  a  bond  issue  to  finance  it. 


By  TOM  WALLACE 


EDITOR'S     NOTE: — From    the    Louisville 
Times,  August  26,  1955. 

You,  if  you  are  a  resident  of 
Louisville,  or  St.  Matthews,  never 
heard,  perhaps,  of  Skokie,  Illinois. 

Maybe  you  will  hear  of  it  in  the 
future,  because  of  the  foresight  that 
is  reflected  in  its  bond  issue  of 
$1,755,000  for  additional  parks  and 
recreation  facilities. 

Skokie's  population  now  is  34,000. 
The  town  is  in  the  Chicago  metropol- 
itan area.  It  expects  to  grow,  pro- 
vided it  prepares  rightly  for  growth, 
and  expects  to  be  a  place  of  resi- 
dence for  heads  of  families  who  are 
discriminating,  and  who  want  to 
avoid  investments  that  will  involve 
them  in  losses. 

By  1960,  Skokians  believe,  the 
population  of  Skokie  will  be  48,000. 
It  had  11  parks  totaling  70  acres, 
when  the  bond  issue  was  proposed, 
says  an  article  in  Parks  and  Rec- 
reation. Its  facilities  for  maintain- 
ing a  reputation  for  fitness  as  a 
place  of  residence  were  inadequate. 
The  town  had  been  building  schools 
"hand  over  fist."  Six  new  schools 
and  six  additions  to  existing  school 
buildings  went  up  within  five  years. 
Two  wings  were  added  to  the  high 
school.  A  referendum  was  to  settle 
the  question  of  whether  a  second 
high  school  was  to  be  built.  A  bond 
issue  of  $1,000,000  for  additional 
water  service  had  been  approved. 

The  situation  was  tight. 


It  would  have  been  more  con- 
venient, in  one  way  at  least,  to  put 
off  making  a  master  plan  for  parks 
and  providing  the  means  for  de- 
veloping the  plan.  On  the  other 
hand  real  estate  values  were  in- 
creasing. 

It  had  been  decided  that  the  park 
system  should  be  decentralized — in 
a  town  of  34,000  remember — so  that 
parks  would  be  brought  to  the 
people,  instead  of  people  having  to 
go  long  distances  to  parks.  Thus 
neighborhood  needs  would  be  met. 
It  was  decided  that  if  16  tracts  for 
parks  could  be  bought  and  some 
improvements  made  in  the  existing 
11  parks  the  27  parks  would  make 
Skokie  a  better  place  in  which  to 
invest  in  a  home.  Every  population 
center  has  to  compete,  like  it  or  not, 
with  other  population  centers,  for 
population. 

Professional  park  planners  were 
called  upon  for  advice  and  it  was 
decided  that  a  bit  less  than 
$2,000,000  would  put  Skokie  on 
the  map  of  towns  adequately  pro- 
vided with  parks. 

The  local  clergy,  the  press,  wide- 
awake residents,  the  League  of 
Women  Voters,  endorsed  the  plan. 
When  the  referendum  approached 
there  was  no  organized  opposition 
to  the  proposed  bond  issue.  To  in- 
terest individuals  who  might  not  be 
alive  to  the  value  of  the  plan  the 
Kiwanis  Club  spearheaded  a  wake 
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'em  up  movement.  It  invited  mem- 
bers of  40  organizations  to  a  meeting 
and  got  a  100  percent  favorable 
response.  The  park  bond  plan  was 
adopted  by  a  two-to-one  vote. 

Near  Chicago,  only  about  twice 
as  far  as  Cherokee  Park  is  from  the 
Jefferson  County  Courthouse,  Cook 
County  has  a  wilderness  reserve 
nearly  as  large  as  Kentucky's  Mam- 
moth Cave  National  Park.  It  is 
guarded  against  denaturing  develop- 
ment. No  hotel  is  permitted  within 
its  boundaries. 

Chicago  has  a  large  system  of 
parks.  But  Skokie  needed  parks 
where  parks  are  needed.  That  is 
something  which  Louisville  and 
St.  Matthews  should  ponder  the 
next  time  an  attempt  is  made  to 
mar  Cherokee  Park  and  reduce  its 
acreage  by  routing  an  expressway 
through  it  from  Cochran  Hill  to 
the  vicinity  of  St.  Matthews. 

Cherokee  is  a  neighborhood  park 
to  a  population  that  has  grown 
rapidly  in  recent  years.  It  is 
within  easy  reach  of  St.  Matthews. 
Of  course  St.  Matthews  would 
have  been  fortunate  had  it  acquired 
sometime  ago  a  dozen  or  so  wisely 
distributed  parks.  Its  Topsy  growth 
has  created  sundry  difficulties.  But 
almost  at  its  doors  on  the  west  it 
has  the  advantage  of  a  superb 
large-city  park,  the  value  of  which 
increases  every  year. 

Butchery  of  Cherokee  upon  the 
ground  that  a  right  of  way  for  an 
expressway  would  be  economical 
use  of  "free  land"  would  be  supreme 
folly. 


Louisville  hasn't  enough  small 
parks  in  residence  areas.  As  a  result 
children  are  exposed  to  deadly 
danger.  Many  grownups  lack  time 
or  financial  means  to  drive  from 
areas  of  dense  population  to  the 
municipal  parks  that  were  on  Louis- 
ville's fringes  in  General  Castle- 
man's  day,  but  are  fast  being  en- 
veloped by  urban  development. 
Such  persons  need  the  advantages 
of  parks. 

One  subdivision  after  another 
illustrates  the  wish  of  home  builders 
to  be  surrounded  by  spaces  and 
greenery.  In  their  plan  many  home 
builders  are  defeated  by  disad- 
vantages of  city  life  following  them 
into  the  suburbs.  The  rural  or 
semi-rural  surroundings  of  yesterday 
are  dissipated  by  "creeping  com- 
mercialism." A  church  congrega- 
tion pays  $1,000  an  acre  for  a  site 
and  before  the  church  is  built  the 
lot  faces  stores  or  looks  out  upon  a 
used  car  lot  instead  of  a  woodland 
or  a  meadow.  A  village  which  has 
neglected  to  provide  itself  with 
open  spaces  as  means  of  orderly 
and  pleasing  development  agonizes 
over  the  fact  that  a  supermarket  is 
to  be  built  two  miles  up  the  pike. 

It  may  rob  a  badly  developed 
urban  scene  of  patronage. 

Town  planning  was  never  so 
important,  in  the  history  of  the 
United  States  as  it  is  today.  Cities 
suffer  blight  because  when  they 
were  towns  the  most  desirable 
development  always  seemed,  to  their 
little  business  world,  one  more  store, 
one  more  industry,  one  more  pay 
roll. 
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Secretary  of  the  Interior 
Outlines  Park  Travel  and  Plans 


By  DOUGLAS  McKAY 


The  National  Park  Service  is 
braced  to  welcome  50  million  visitors 
this  year  to  the  areas  of  scenic 
beauty  and  historic  importance 
which  comprise  our  national  parks. 

This  record  outpouring  of  tour- 
ists is  part  of  the  greatest  mass 
migration  of  peoples  to  the  open 
spaces  in  the  history  of  the  world. 
It  occurs  each  year  as  the  American 
people  in  increasing  numbers,  avail 
themselves  of  vacation  opportuni- 
ties to  see  the  wonders  of  their  own 
great  country.  .  .  . 

At  all  of  them,  the  traditional 
hand  of  welcome  will  be  extended 
by  the  justly  famous  park  rangers. 
They  will  ask  only  that  the  visitors 
try  hard  to  preserve  the  wilderness 
undamaged  for  their  own  enjoy- 
ment and  for  the  enjoyment  of 
their  children  and  their  children's 
children.  Preservation  of  the  na- 
tural wonders  of  our  parklands  has 
been  a  responsibility  close  to  my 
heart  since  I  came  to  the  Interior 
Department  in  January,  1953. 

The  record  multitude  of  visitors 
this  year  will  find  that  the  National 
Park  System  is  larger,  more  ade- 
quately staffed  and  more  efficiently 
administered  than  it  ever  has  been. 

There  are  bound  to  be  times  this 
summer  when  visitors  will  have 
cause  to  complain  about  the  con- 
gestion in  some  areas  of  our  parks. 
It  could  not  be  otherwise  with  50 
million  visitors.  But,  with  the  full 
support  of  the  administration  and 
the  Congress,  programs  have  been 


authorized    to    remedy    many    of 
these  conditions. 

While  much  more  remains  to  be 
done,  here  are  some  examples  which 
will  show  the  direction  in  which  we 
are  moving  to  make  our  national 
parks  even  better  than  they  already 
are: 

The  national  parks  budget  for 
the  fiscal  year  which  started  July  1 
totals  more  than  $45  million — an 
increase  of  some  36  percent  over  the 
funds  available  to  the  National 
Parks  Service  in  the  1953  budget. 

This  means  that  the  ranger  force 
will  be  expanded  to  the  largest 
number  in  park  history.  More 
and  better  trails  and  roads  will  be 
built  to  make  the  parks  more  ac- 
cessible to  more  people.  More 
campgrounds  and  utilities  designed 
to  promote  enjoyable  stays  in  the 
parks  will  be  built.  Old  buildings 
will  be  replaced.  And,  above  all,  the 
nation's  priceless  natural  and  histori- 
cal resources  will  be  better  protected. 

To  those  visitors  who  find  that 
some  areas  of  our  parks  are  con- 
gested, remember — only  a  short 
few  hundred  yards  beyond  any 
crowded  road  or  campground  is  the 
unspoiled  wilderness  just  as  it  was 
when  our  pioneering  ancestors  first 
opened  up  this  great  land. 

EDITOR'S  NOTE:  Each  year,  American 
tourists  by  the  millions  flock  to  the  28 
national  parks.  The  United  Press  asked 
Secretary  of  Interior  Douglas  McKay  to 
write  about  this  vast  migration  to  the 
great  outdoors  and  to  tell  what  is  being 
done  to  make  the  national  parks  an  even 
greater  attraction. 
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The  Italo-American  Seminar 


June  20-30,  1955,  the  Italo- 
American  City  and  Regional  Plan- 
ning and  Housing  Seminar  was  con- 
ducted on  the  Island  of  Ischia  under 
the  sponsorship  of  the  Italian  "Min- 
istero  dei  Lavori  Pubblici"  and 
"Comitato  Nazionale  per  la  Pro- 
duttivita"  and  the  "Istituto  Nazion- 
ale di  Urbanistica,"  with  the  co- 
operation of  U.S.O.M.  The  Seminar 
was  attended  by  government  officials, 
practicing  town  planners,  architects 
and  other  professional  people  closely 
related  to  planning,  by  professors 
of  planning  in  Italian  and  American 
universities,  and  by  editors  of  seven 
professional  magazines  in  the  fields 
of  city  and  regional  planning,  hous- 
ing and  architecture. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  meetings, 
papers  were  presented  by  the  follow- 
ing responsible  Italian  officials:  Prof. 
Cesare  Valle  for  the  Ministero  dei 
Lavori  Pubblici;  Dr.  Francesco 
Curato  for  the  Cassa  per  il  Mezzo- 
goriorno;  Ing.  Camillo  Ripamonti 
for  other  public  housing  agencies. 
During  the  Seminar,  discussion  was 
focused  on  eleven  papers  which  had 
been  prepared  by  the  American 
participants  and  by  prepared  com- 
ments on  the  subjects  of  these 
papers  by  their  eleven  Italian  coun- 
terparts. These  papers,  their  au- 
thors and  their  Italian  commenta- 
tors were: 
Howard  K.  Menhinick,  The  South 

in  the  USA.  Manlio  Rossi  Doria. 
Albert  M.  Cole,  The  United  States 
Housing  Program.   Camillo  Ripa- 
monti. 

C.  Girard  Davidson,  Regional  Re- 
source Planning  by  the  Federal 
Government.  Giavanni  Astengo. 


Oscar  Stonorov,  The  Coming  Re- 
construction of  American  Cities. 
Luigi  Piccinato. 

Lawrence  K.  Frank,  The  Human 
Dimensions  of  Planning.  Angela 
Zucconi. 

Frederick  Gutheim,  Plans  for  Today 
and  Tomorrow.  Ugo  La  Malfa 
and  Ernesto  Nathan  Rogers. 
Edmund  N.  Bacon,  Philadelphia's 
Planning  Program.  Ludovico 
Quaroni. 

Vernon    De    Mars,    Choice    as    an 
Objective    in    Planning.     Adriano 
Olivetti. 
Douglas  Haskell,  Roadtown,  U.S.A. 

Bruno  Zevi. 

Robert  B.  Mitchell,  Transportation 
in  Contemporary  City  Planning. 
Vincenzo  Di  Gioia. 
Paul  Oppermann,  Central  City  Plan- 
ning in  a  Metropolitan  Context. 
Gino  PoIIini. 

The  Memorandum  on  the  Meet- 
ing presents  certain  conclusions. 
We  quote  a  selected  few.  It  was 
thought  that  the  practice  of  plan- 
ning requires  a  form  of  organization 
which  can  be  related  to  government, 
and  requires  contributions  of  citizens 
and  public  officials  as  well  as  tech- 
nical planners  in  the  preparation  of 
plans  and  programs.  We  recognize 
that  urban  and  regional  planning 
is  entering  a  new  phase  all  over  the 
world  which  involves  adjusting 
man's  environment  to  these  chang- 
ing needs  and  resources.  Planning 
represents  a  technical,  social  and 
human  service  to  the  community 
which  requires  a  competence  in  the 
formulation  and  implementation  of 
long-term  programs,  beyond  day-to- 
day decisions  which  may  be  dic- 
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tated  by  political  expediency.  Re- 
gional planning  for  the  wise  con- 
servation and  utilization  of  all  of 
the  resources  of  a  territory  as  a  most 
important  device  for  raising  the 
standard  of  living  of  the  people, 
especially  in  depressed  areas. 

We  have  identified  specific  plan- 
ning techniques  which  should  be 
further  explored  to  adapt  and  intro- 
duce them  into  the  planning  struc- 
ture and  practice  of  our  respective 
countries.  Among  these  are  the 
advance  acquisition  of  sites  for 
community  facilities  and  public 
works  through  reservation  and  dedi- 
cation procedures  as  well  as  by 
direct  purchase,  the  preparation  of 
capital  programs  and  budgets  on 
the  basis  of  detailed  study  of  plan- 


ning offices  on  collaboration  with 
operating  departments  of  local  gov- 
ernments, and  processes  of  manda- 
tory referral  to  insure  that  specific 
proposals  will  be  judged  in  the  con- 
text of  general  plans. 

In  Italy  every  young  architect  is 
given  training  in  community  plan- 
ning. Many  engineering  schools 
also  teach  courses  in  planning.  This 
has  resulted  in  a  high  level  of  hous- 
ing and  neighborhood  design  not 
generally  achieved  in  the  United 
States,  which  might  well  emulate 
Italy  in  this  respect.  In  both  coun- 
tries, close  relationships  between 
practitioners  in  planning  and  plan- 
ning schools  should  be  encouraged, 
and  the  excellent  student  exchange 
program  should  be  strengthened. 


Jackson  Lake  Lodge  Dedication 

Address  of  Laurance  S.  Rockefeller,  President  of  Jackson  Hole 
Preserve,  Inc.  at  a  dinner  dedicating  the  Lodge,  June  11,  1955. 


Mr.  Chorley,  Governor  Simpson, 
distinguished  guests,  ladies  and 
gentlemen.  .  .  .  There  are  a  number 
of  reasons  why  this  is  an  especially 
happy  occasion  for  us  tonight — 
satisfaction  with  the  way  in  which 
the  new  Jackson  Lake  Lodge  has 
been  successfully  brought  to  com- 
pletion on  schedule,  appreciation  of 
the  interest  and  support  given  to 
the  development  program  of  Grand 
Teton  National  Park,  and,  far  from 
the  least,  our  purely  personal  and 
selfish  pleasure  at  being  in  this 
magnificent  Grand  Teton  region. 

Thirty  years  ago,  when  I  first 
came  here  with  father  and  mother, 
two  of  my  brothers,  and  Mr.  Horace 
M.  Albright,  then  superintendent 


of  Yellowstone  National  Park,  we 
stayed  two  nights  at  the  old  Jackson 
Lake  Lodge.  I  can  think  of  no 
better  wish  for  the  new  lodge  than 
may  its  guests  look  back  upon 
their  stay  here  with  the  same  en- 
thusiasm with  which  I  remember 
that  trip  of  many  years  ago. 

How  I  wish  father  could  be  here 
tonight.  For  to  him  probably  more 
than  to  any  one  person  does  the 
country  owe  the  preservation  of 
this  great  scenic  area,  Jackson 
Hole  is  very  near  to  his  heart  and 
I  am  particularly  happy  to  be  here 
tonight  to  speak  for  father  as  well 
as  myself. 

Partly  as  a  result  of  various  trips 
and  partly  because  of  encourage- 
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then  the  time,  care  and  expense 
which  have  gone  into  it  will  be  all 
the  more  worthwhile. 

With  this  ceremony  tonight  we 
are  inaugurating  only  part  of  what 
is  planned  for  the  development  of 
the  whole  area.  It  is  a  first  step 
toward  a  completely  rounded  but 
integrated  series  of  facilities — from 
a  spot  where  you  can  camp  out  in 
your  sleeping  bag  to  renting  a  cabin 
with  all  modern  conveniences. 

While  it  is  very  much  our  hope 
that  the  development  program  now 
underway  here  in  Grand  Teton 
National  Park  will  be  of  help  in 
providing  the  additional  facilities 
required  locally,  it  is  of  course  but 
one  small  item  on  the  agenda  of  the 
National  Park  Service.  What  is 
needed  is  an  awakening  of  the 


American  people  to  the  fact  that 
the  upkeep  of  our  magnificent 
national  parks  is  ultimately  the 
responsibility  of  each  and  every 
one  of  us.  As  we  do  this,  as  we 
take  interest  in  national  park  affairs, 
then  our  National  Park  Service  will 
increasingly  get  the  support  it 
requires. 

Fortunately,  the  cause  of  conser- 
vation is  one  that  attracts  people 
who  are  willing  to  assume  leadership. 
As  I  look  back  over  the  course  of 
what  has  happened  here  in  Jackson 
Hole  in  the  past  twenty-five  years, 
when  I  think  of  the  selfless  men  and 
women  who  have  worked  toward 
such  goals,  then  I  have  faith  that 
the  conservation  of  key  areas  of 
natural  beauty  will  be  made  secure 
for  generations  to  come. 


Letter  from  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  read  at  the  dinner 


June  1,  1955 
Dear  Friends: 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  send 
this  word  of  greeting  to  you  who 
are  attending  the  opening  cere- 
monies of  the  new  Jackson  Lake 
Lodge. 

This  occasion  marks  the  fulfill- 
ment of  an  idea  that  took  root  more 
than  a  score  of  years  ago.  With 
my  family  and  our  mutual  friend, 
Mr.  Horace  Albright,  I  had  arrived 
at  Moran  and  was  spending  the 
night  at  the  old  Jackson  Lake 
Lodge,  then  called  the  Amoretti 
Inn.  I  recall  as  though  it  were 
yesterday  the  profound  impression 
made  on  me  by  the  magnificent 
scenery  by  which  we  were  surrounded 
on  every  hand.  That  night  my 
boys  and  I,  being  "tenderfeet," 


were  thrilled  by  the  sight  of  moose 
in  the  swamps  that  are  now  so 
well  viewed  from  various  windows 
of  the  new  lodge. 

As  a  result  of  that  trip  I  became 
deeply  interested  in  the  preserva- 
tion for  the  nation,  of  the  natural 
beauty  of  the  Jackson  Hole  region, 
that  people  not  only  from  our  own 
land  but  from  all  lands  might 
find  in  the  awesome  majesty  of  its 
snow-clad  mountains  and  the  peace 
of  its  verdant  valleys  both  refresh- 
ment of  body  and  inspiration  of 
spirit. 

That  this  dream  has  at  least 
partially  come  true,  is  due  largely 
to  you,  our  friends  and  neighbors 
in  Wyoming,  who  have  understood 
our  purpose  and  cooperated  with  us 
in  its  achievement,  and  to  the 
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Department  of  the  Interior  and  its 
National  Park  Service,  who  have 
worked  with  us  every  step  of  the 
way.  To  you  all  I  would  extend 


warmest  thanks. 

Very  sincerely, 
John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr. 


Address  of  Kenneth  Chorley  at  dedication 


As  much  as  I  should  like  to,  I  am 
not  going  to  take  your  time  to 
talk  about  the  history — which  covers 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century — 
of  what  is  commonly  known  as  the 
Jackson  Hole  Project.  I  did  think 
you  would  be  interested,  however,  in 
knowing  how  this  hotel  came  about. 

As  you  are  perhaps  aware,  Mr. 
Rockefeller,  Jr.  has  been  coming 
out  to  this  country,  off  and  on,  for 
over  30  years.  He  has  walked, 
driven  or  ridden  horseback  over 
nearly  every  foot  of  this  Valley. 

Some  three  or  four  years  ago  when 
we  were  out  here,  he  said  to  me: 
"Mr.  Chorley,  is  it  true  that  during 
the  summer  so  many  people  visit 
Jackson  Hole  that  they  cannot  find 
accommodations  and  many  of  them 
sleep  in  their  cars?"  I  told  him  it 
was,  to  which  he  replied  that  he 
would  like  to  build  a  hotel  in  order 
that  the  people  visiting  this  area 
would  have  a  place  to  stay  and 
enjoy  its  beauty  as  he  had  enjoyed 
it. 

As  you  know  from  Mr.  Rocke- 
feller's letter  of  greeting  to  you,  the 
first  time  he  ever  came  here  he 
stayed  on  this  very  spot.  In  sub- 
sequent years  he  has  often  come  to 
a  hill  just  above  here,  and  brought 
his  lunch;  and  it  came  to  be  known 
as  Lunch  Tree  Hill.  After  Mr. 
Rockefeller  decided  to  build  a  hotel 
he  began  searching  for  a  site.  Any 
number  of  locations  were  considered. 


On  each  location,  he  spent  literally 
hours  studying  the  view  toward 
the  mountains  and  from  every  other 
viewpoint.  He  kept  coming  back 
to  Lunch  Tree  Hill.  Finally,  in 
conjunction  with  the  Park  Service 
officials,  this  site  was  selected. 

The  erection  of  this  hotel  would 
not  have  been  possible  without  the 
cooperation  of  the  National  Park 
Service  They  supplied  the  land 
and,  at  their  expense,  the  utilities; 
they  will  this  summer  finish  the 
work  on  the  roads  and  the  land- 
scaping— or  at  least,  I  hope  they 
will 

This  afternoon  one  of  our  guests 
asked  me,  "Who  owns  the  Jackson 
Lake  Lodge?  Does  Mr.  Rockefeller, 
Jr.  own  it?" 

I  thought  that  perhaps  you  also 
might  be  interested  in  the  answer  to 
that  question. 

Some  years  ago  Mr.  Rockefeller, 
Jr.  organized  two  corporations.  First 
Jackson  Hole  Preserve,  Incorporated. 
This  is  a  charitable  and  educational 
corporation.  It  has  been  declared 
tax  exempt  by  the  Federal  Internal 
Revenue  Service.  In  its  simplest 
terms  its  charter  provides  that  its 
purpose  is  that  of  conservation,  and 
Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  and  Mr.  Laur- 
ance  Rockefeller  have  given  many 
millions  of  dollars  to  this  corpora- 
tion for  conservation  purposes. 

The  second  corporation  is  the 
Grand  Teton  Lodge  and  Trans- 
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From  Arlington  National  Cemetery,  the  tomb  of  Charles  Pierre  L'Enfant,  Planner 


The  National  Citizens  Planning  Conference 
Washington,  D.  C.  February  5-8,  1956 

Theme:  The  Federal  Government  and  Local  Planning 

The  American  Planning  and  Civic  Association  has  been  a  pioneer  on 
many  occasions  in  the  past  and  we  now  see  an  opportunity  for  further 
pioneer  service.  At  the  invitation  of  interested  Federal  officials,  the  Asso- 
ciation has  scheduled  its  1956  National  Citizens  Planning  Conference  for 
February  5-8  at  the  Statler  Hotel,  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  rapid  population  expansion  in  urban  areas  has  had  an  impact  on 
national,  state  and  community  planning  and  has  brought  into  focus  new 
metropolitan  problems  in  planning  and  administration.  The  Conference 
will  present  National  Park  Problems  and  the  program  developed  under 
Mission  66  which  will  then  be  available;  National  Highway  Programs,  no 
doubt  augmented  through  projected  legislation  in  1956;  Planning  Assistance 
administered  by  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency;  Urban  Renewal 
Programs  also  administered  by  H.H.F.A.;  Advance  Planning  for  Public 
Works,  including  school  buildings  and  Flood  Plain  Planning  to  prevent 
and  repair  disasters;  Defense  Planning — Military  and  Civilian — including 
dispersal  programs;  Planning  Activities  of  the  Department  of  Commerce; 
Department  of  the  Interior  Power  and  Water  Activities;  Public  Health 
and  Stream  and  Air  Pollution;  and  Community  Planning  as  a  part  of 
Military  Operations — Army,  Navy  and  Air. 

The  Conference  will  afford  visitors  a  welcome  opportunity  to  become 
acquainted  with  their  Federal  City  and  the  extensive  plans  for  the  future 
drawn  up  by  the  National  Capital  Planning  Commission  and  the  planning 
commissions  clustering  around  the  District  of  Columbia  and  to  examine 
the  coordinating  machinery  of  the  National  Capital  Regional  Planning 
Council. 

Every  civic  leader  and  every  planning  commission  in  the  country  has  a 
stake  in  decisions  which  may  be  made  in  1956  by  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  the  Federal  Departments  in  Washington,  and  the  people 
of  the  United  States  at  the  polls  in  November.  Every  local  planning  and 
housing  association,  where  public  opinion  is  formulated,  has  an  opportunity 
to  influence  community  planning,  zoning  and  housing,  for  it  is  largely 
through  citizens  groups  that  official  action  is  generated.  Certainly,  with 
the  opposition  of  well  organized  citizen  associations,  official  agencies  find 
it  difficult  to  function. 

These  dates  were  chosen  because  it  was  thought  best  to  meet  early  in 
the  year  and  the  Board  of  Trustees  meets  annually  at  this  time.  Also  the 
change  of  date  made  possible  the  release  of  the  May  date  to  the  American 
Institute  of  Planners  which  is  meeting  in  New  England.  Mark  the  dates 
now  on  your  calendar.  You  will  receive  a  program  later.  Carl  Feiss,  who 
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has  consented  to  serve  as  Chairman  of  the  Program  Committee,  is  already 

at  work. 

The  year  1956  may  prove  to  be  an  important  date  in  the  development 

of  planning  and  conservation  in  the  United  States.    It  marks  the: 

51st  Anniversary  of  the  United  States  Forest  Service  in  the  Dept  of 
Agriculture 

40th  Anniversary  of  the  National  Park  Service  in  the  Department  of  the 
Interior 

40th  Anniversary  of  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  now  in  the  Dept.  of  Com- 
merce 

30th  Anniversary  of  the  National  Capital  Planning  Commission 

22nd  Anniversary  of  the  National  Housing  Act  of  1934  out  of  which  grew 
the  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency 

21st  Anniversary  of  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  in  the  Dept.  of  Agricul- 
ture 

15th  Anniversary  of  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  in  the  Department  of 
the  Interior,  a  consolidation  of  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries  (established  1871) 
and  the  Biological  Survey  (established  1885) 

4th  Anniversary  of  the  National  Capital  Regional  Planning  Council 

2nd  Anniversary  of  the  first  Watershed  Congress,  held  December,  1954. 

In  the  history  of  the  American  Planning  and  Civic  Association, 
1956  marks  the: 

52nd  Anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the  American  Civic  Association,  fol- 
lowed in  1935  by  the  consolidation  with  the  National  Conference  on 
City  Planning. 

48th  Anniversary  of  the  Conference  of  Governors  called  by  President 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  from  which  Dr.  J.  Horace  McFarland  received 
his  inspiration  to  work  for  a  National  Park  agency. 

32nd  Anniversary  of  the  organization  of  the  Committee  of  100  on  the 
Federal  City  which  led  the  movement  to  create  the  first  permanent 
planning  commission  for  the  National  Capital  and  its  environs. 
The  Association  has  issued  many  pioneer  publications  which  have  in- 
fluenced the  thinking  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  and  none  can  deny 
that  the  authors  of  these  bulletins  have  made  planning  history  in  the 
United  States.   A  selected  list  follows: 

1908  The  Billboard  Nuisance  by  Clinton  Rogers  Woodruff,  followed  in 
1919  by  Important  Advances  Toward  Eradicating  the  Billboard 
Nuisance  by  Andrew  Wright  Crawford,  in  1929  by  Symposium  on 
Roadside  Improvement  by  J.  Horace  McFarland,  Thomas  H.  Mac- 
Donald,  Samuel  McGowan,  Elizabeth  Lawton  and  Alon  Bement, 
and  in  1938  by  Roadside  Improvement  by  Flavel  Shurtleff. 
1908  The  Smoke  Nuisance  by  Frederick  Law  Olmsted  and  Harlan  P. 

Kelsey. 

1910  Getting  into  Action  for  the  City  Plan  by  George  B.  Dealey,  followed 
in  1926  by  City  Planning  Procedure  by  Frederic  A.  Delano,  Harland 
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Bartholomew,  George  B.  Ford,  Lawson  Purdy  and  Harlean  James, 
in  1928  by  The  Newer  City  Planning  by  George  B.  Ford,  and  in  1929 
by  Regional  Planning  in  the  United  States  by  Thomas  Adams, 
Chairman  of  one  of  the  first  regional  planning  committees  to  be  set 
up  in  the  United  States. 

1911  National  Parks,  including  addresses  by  Ambassador  James  Bryce, 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  Walter  L.  Fisher  and  Dr.  J.  Horace  McFar- 
land,  also  Address  and  Message  of  President  William  Howard  Taft 
recommending  a  Bureau  of  National  Parks. 

1912  Real  Estate  Subdivisions  by  J.  C.  Nichols. 

1913  Not  Only  the  City  Beautiful  by  J.  Horace  McFarland. 

1913  Civic  Improvement  in  Little  Towns  by  Zona  Gale,  followed  in  1927 

by  Civic  Improvement  in  Yourtown  by  Harlean  James. 
1916  Country  Planning  by  Frank  A.  Waugh 

1916  The  School  House  as  a  Community  Center  by  Margaret  Woodrow 
Wilson. 

1917  A  Good  Home  for  Every  Wage  Earner  by  John  Nolen. 

1920  Zoning   by    Lawson    Purdy,    Harland    Bartholomew,    Edward    M. 

Bassett,  Andrew  Wright  Crawford  and  Herbert  S.  Swan. 
1922  and  in  successive  editions — What  Everybody  Should  Know  about 

Parks. 
1919-1935  Civic  COMMENT  presented  articles  on  all  these  subjects  and 

many  new  ones. 
1935-date  PLANNING  AND  Civic  COMMENT,  issued  quarterly  with  enlarged 

coverage. 
1929-date  AMERICAN  PLANNING  AND  Civic  ANNUAL  presented  a  consensus 

of  planning,  park,  zoning  and  housing  opinion. 


The  Urban  Land  Institute  has  issued  Technical  Bulletin  No.  25  on 
Redevelopment  for  Industrial  Use,  by  Robert  B.  Garrabrant,  Secretary  of 
the  Industrial  Council.  In  the  foreword  Max  S.  Wehrly,  Executive  Director 
of  the  Institute,  states  that  "The  Urban  Land  Institute  has  been  a  con- 
sistent advocate  of  urban  redevelopment  as  a  feasible  method  of  correcting 
the  all-too-prevalent  tendency  of  older  city  areas  to  drift  into  blight  and 
slum  conditions."  Under  the  headings:  Urban  Redevelopment — An 
Opportunity  and  a  Challenge;  the  Community's  Need  for  Industrial  Land; 
Industrial  Location  Considerations;  Marketing  Industrial  Land;  Mech- 
anics of  Urban  Redevelopment;  and  The  Record  of  Redevelopment  for 
Industry,  a  case  is  built  up  for  sound  industrial  development  and  redevelop- 
ment. The  Bulletin  may  be  secured  for  $3. 
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EDITOR'S  NOTE:— Every  one  of  the  22 
conferences  listed  below  would  command 
the  interest  of  all  of  our  members.  Some 
of  us  have  attended  half  a  dozen.  No  one 
could  attend  them  all,  even  if  some  of  the 
dates  were  not  directly  overlapping. 
Fortunately  there  are  written  records  of 
the  conferences  which  can  be  read  by  all 
who  take  the  time. 

The  American  Institute  of  Plan- 
ners, after  38  years,  returned  to 
Kansas  City  where  it  had  been 
organized  as  the  American  City 
Planning  Institute,  at  the  Ninth 
National  Conference  on  City  Plan- 
ning (now  merged  with  the  Ameri- 
can Planning  and  Civic  Association). 
Frederick  Law  Olmsted  was  elected 
the  first  President,  Nelson  P.  Lewis, 
Vice-President  and  Flavel  Shurtleff, 
Secretary  and  Treasurer.  The  roster 
of  speakers  on  that  occasion  reads 
like  a  Who's  Who  in  City  Planning 
—in  the  order  of  their  appearance, 
Jay  Downer,  George  E.  Kessler, 
John  Nolen,  George  B.  Dealey, 
Thomas  Adams,  J.  Horace  McFar- 
land,  Lawson  Purdy,  Charles  H. 
Cheney,  Richard  B.  Watrous,  Ed- 
ward M.  Bassett,  Alfred  Bettman, 
Andrew  Wright  Crawford,  Fred- 
erick T.  Bigger,  Arthur  C.  Comey, 
Charles  E.  Merriam,  and  others 
locally  well  known. 

At  the  Homecoming  Conference 
on  March  31-ApriI  2,  1955,  the 
roster  of  participants  is  equally 
distinguished — again  in  the  order 
of  their  appearance,  John  T.  How- 
ard, Gordon  Whitnall,  Malcolm 
Dill,  Fred  Tuemmler,  Howard  Men- 
hinick,  Hugh  Pomeroy,  Philip  E. 
Geissal,  Mayor  William  E.  Kemp, 
Richard  Steiner,  Charles  Agle,  Ael- 
red  J.  Gray,  Harold  Wise,  Margaret 
Carroll,  Mark  Fortune,  Frederick 


P.  Clark,  Burnham  Kelly,  Frank 
Parkins,  Frederick  Adams,  Richard 
F.  Babcock,  Donald  Foley,  Harlow 
O.  Whittemore,  S.  Herbert  Hare, 
William  Claire,  George  E.  Bean, 
Walter  H.  Blucher,  L.  P.  Cooking- 
ham,  C.  McKim  Norton,  and  Har- 
land  Bartholomew,  who  introduced 
Past  President  of  the  United  States 
Harry  S.  Truman  at  the  final 
luncheon.  The  address  of  Richard 
L.  Steiner  was  presented  in  the 
June  PLANNING  AND  Civic  COM- 
MENT. President  John  T.  Howard 
discussed  The  Planner  in  a  Demo- 
cratic Society — a  Credo.  Planners 
have  a  responsibility  to  put  the 
art  and  science  of  city,  regional, 
state  and  national  planning  at  the 
service  of  our  society.  The  address 
of  City  Manager  Cookingham,  de- 
livered in  the  Plaza  Theatre  of  the 
Country  Club  District,  was  both 
reminiscent  and  prophetic.  It  should 
be  recalled  that  in  1917  the  Country 
Club  District,  established  by  J.  C. 
Nichols,  was  only  ten  years  old. 
Now  it  comprises  between  5,000  and 
6,000  acres,  with  a  building  program 
of  250  houses  a  year  and  residential 
sales  running  about  a  million  dollars 
a  month. 

The  33rd  annual  convention  of 
the  Izaak  Walton  League  oj  America 
was  held  at  the  La  Salle  Hotel  in 
Chicago,  March  31-ApriI  2,  1955. 
The  central  core  of  the  convention 
was  the  League's  new  Land  Res- 
toration-Farm Price  Support  pro- 
posal, developed  by  the  Land-Use 
Committee  of  which  National  Direc- 
tor George  Hockenyos  of  Springfield, 
III.  is  Chairman.  A  full  report  on 
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this  and  other  committee  activities 
is  included  in  May-June  1955 
Outdoor  America. 

It  was  at  this  meeting  that  the 
League's  Founders'  Award  was  pre- 
sented to  Resources  for  the  Future, 
by  Dr.  William  R.  Holton,  President 
Emeritus  and  member  of  the  Na- 
tional Executive  Board  and  was 
accepted  by  Horace  M.  Albright, 
Chairman  of  the  Board.  Dr.  Holton 
referred  to  Mr.  Albright  as  one  of 
the  earliest  League  members  in 
Wyoming,  when  he  was  Superin- 
tendent of  Yellowstone  National 
Park.  The  citation  read: 

For  Distinguished  Service  and  Out- 
standing Achievement  Toward  Further- 
ing the  Conservation  of  America's 
Natural  Resources, 

Through  Conceiving,  Planning  and 
Holding  the  Truly  Significant  Mid- 
Century  Conference  on  Resources  for 
the  Future,  and  for  the  Subsequent 
Compilation,  Publication  and  Distribu- 
tion of  "The  Nation  Looks  at  its  Re- 
sources", Comprising  a  Detailed  Report 
of  the  More  Important  Declarations 
Made  and  Opinions  Expressed  by 
Leaders  of  Natural  Resource  Thought 
in  the  United  States  at  that  Conference. 

It  was  at  this  meeting,  also,  that 
the  National  Citizens  Committee 
for  Educational  Television  presented 
a  citation  to  the  League  for  its 
educational  work.  Colby  Lewis, 
Production  Manager  of  Chicago's 
Educational  Station,  WTTW,  made 
the  presentation  for  the  committee. 
The  award  was  made 

"For  the  work  that  has  been  done 
by  the  League  by  individual  efforts  in 
the  various  channel  communities  and 
through  the  medium  of  Outdoor  America, 
for  pioneering  vision  and  outstanding 
public  service  in  helping  to  bring  to 
the  American  communities  the  advan- 
tages of  educational  television." 


The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees  of  the  National  Parks 
Association  was  held  on  May  6, 
1955  at  Leeds  Manor,  Marshall,  Va. 
Reports  were  heard  from  President 
Sigurd  Olson,  Executive  Secretary 
Fred  Packard,  Western  Representa- 
tive Edward  Graves,  and  Editor 
and  Field  Representative  Devereux 
Butcher.  Federal  officials  address- 
ing the  Trustees  were  Assistant 
Forester  Ed  Cliff  of  the  U.  S.  Forest 
Service,  Director  John  Farley  of 
the  Fish  and  Wild  Life  Service, 
and  Director  Conrad  Wirth  of  the 
National  Park  Service.  Congress- 
man John  P.  Saylor  gave  a  most 
interesting  account  of  what  was 
going  on  in  the  controversy  over 
Echo  Park. 

The  American  Planning  and  Civic 
Association,  with  cooperating  or- 
ganizations, devoted  its  annual  Na- 
tional Citizens  Planning  Conference 
to  the  discussion  of  Parks  and  Out- 
door Spaces.  The  Conference  was 
held  at  the  Statler  Hotel,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  May  22-25,  1955. 
Brief  account  in  June  PLANNING 
AND  Civic  COMMENT  and  Proceed- 
ings will  be  included  in  the  1955 
AMERICAN  PLANNING  AND  Civic 
ANNUAL. 

The  National  Council  of  State 
Garden  Clubs  held  its  26th  Annual 
Meeting  at  the  Palmer  House  in 
Chicago,  May  22-27,  1955.  The 
July-August  issue  of  The  National 
Gardener,  which  goes  to  10,000  Clubs 
with  350,000  members,  contains  the 
Reports  of  the  President,  other 
officers,  regional  directors,  and  chair- 
men of  committees.  Mrs.  William 
J.  Walters,  of  New  Brunswick,  N.  J., 
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after  two  strenuous  years,  turned 
over  the  Presidency  to  Mrs.  Bradley 
Morrah,  of  Greenville,  S.  C.  Our 
old  friend,  Mrs.  Cyril  Fox,  is  Chair- 
man of  Roadside  Development. 
Mrs.  Frank  Edward  Neal,  Chair- 
man of  the  Blue  Star  Memorial 
Highway,  reported  that  2,000  ad- 
ditional miles  now  brings  the  route 
to  19,423  miles.  Recognized  tech- 
nical leaders  have  been  impressed 
into  service  for  the  Committee  on 
Conservation  which  is  headed  by 
Dr.  Paul  Shepard  of  the  Department 
of  Biology,  Knox  College,  III.,  and 
for  the  Committee  on  Landscape 
Design  which  is  headed  by  Professor 
Hubert  B.  Owens,  Chairman  of  the 
Division  of  Landscape  Architecture, 
University  of  Georgia. 

The  Thirteenth  Appalachian  Trail 
Conference  was  held  at  Mt.  Moosi- 
lauke,  New  Hampshire,  May  30,  and 
31,  1955,  in  the  Dartmouth  College 
Ravine  Lodge  in  the  White  Moun- 
tain National  Forest.  Greetings 
were  extended  by  Robert  S.  Mona- 
han,  Manager,  Dartmouth  College 
Outing  Properties,  and  Gerald  S. 
Wheeler,  Supervisor,  White  Moun- 
tain National  Forest.  Reports  were 
presented  by  Murray  H.  Stevens, 
Chairman  and  other  officers,  and 
from  Jean  Stephenson,  Editor  of  the 
Appalachian  Trailway  News.  The 
Lean-to  and  Campsite  Program, 
The  Use  of  Mechanized  Equipment 
and  Light- Weight  Hiking  and  Camp- 
ing Equipment  were  explained 
and  reports  on  the  Status  of  the 
Appalachian  Trail  were  presented. 
Talks  were  given  on  Wildlife  in 
New  Hampshire,  and  on  the  Boy 
Scouts  and  Girl  Scouts  on  the  Trail. 
In  recognition  of  years  of  service 


the  following  were  named  Honorary 
Members:  Paul  M.  Fink,  Frank 
Place,  Harlean  James,  and  Marion 
Park.  It  may  be  remembered  that 
the  first  Appalachian  Trail  Confer- 
ence was  called  on  March  2  and  3, 
1925  in  Washington,  D.  C.  by  the 
Federated  Societies  on  Planning 
and  Parks,  inspired  by  an  article  in 
the  Journal  oj  the  American  Institute 
of  Architects,  for  October,  1921,  by 
Benton  MacKaye. 

The  tenth  Annual  Convention  of 
the  Association  oj  State  Planning  and 
Development  Agencies  was  held  at 
the  Cosmopolitan  Hotel  in  Denver, 
Colorado,  June  7-10,  1955.  The 
keynote  address  was  given  by  Harold 
V.  Miller,  Executive  Director  of 
the  Tennessee  State  Planning  Com- 
mission, President  of  ASPDA.  Fran- 
cis A.  Pitkin,  Executive  Director 
of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Planning 
Board,  Past  President  of  ASPDA 
spoke  on  Organization  for  Planning. 
Charles  L.  Hamman,  Assistant  Di- 
rector, Economics  Research  Divi- 
sion of  Stanford  Research  Institute, 
spoke  on  The  Contribution  of  Re- 
search in  Area  Development.  There 
were  sessions  on  Planning  for  In- 
dustrial Growth,  Community  Plan- 
ning and  Development,  State  Ad- 
vertising— What  Kind,  How  Much, 
By  Whom?  L.  H.  Prince  is 
Executive  Vice- President  at  the 
Washington  Headquarters  Office. 

The  National  Housing  Conference, 
directed  by  Lee  F.  Johnson,  Execu- 
tive Vice-President,  held  at  the 
Statler  Hotel,  Washington,  D.  C. 
June  8-10,  1955,  was  a  well  attended 
and  challenging  meeting.  Members 
of  the  U.  S.  Congress  were  well 
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represented  on  the  program  and 
at  the  Annual  Banquet  which  was 
addressed  by  Senator  Frederick  G. 
Payne  from  Maine  and  Senator 
John  Sparkman  from  Alabama. 
There  was  an  evening  session  called 
Stump  the  Experts.  Responsibility 
to  the  People  was  discussed  and 
there  was  a  session  and  tour  under 
the  title  District  of  Columbia  Day. 

The  American  Institute  of  Archi- 
tects held  its  87th  Annual  Conven- 
tion in  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  June 
21-24,  1955.  The  theme  of  the 
convention  was  "Designing  for  the 
Community,"  and  the  Keynote 
Address  on  Creating  the  Community 
was  delivered  by  Albert  Mayer, 
F.A.I. A.,  presented  in  two  parts  in 
the  August  and  September  issues  of 
the  Journal.  Notable,  too,  was  the 
Acceptance  Address  of  Willem  Mar- 
inus  Dudok,  on  receipt  of  the  In- 
stitute's Gold  Medal  of  Honor. 
Austin  W.  Mather  of  Bridgeport, 
Conn,  succeeded  Clair  W.  Ditchy  of 
Detroit  as  President. 

The  American  Society  of  Land- 
scape Architects  held  its  56th  Annual 
Meeting  at  the  Sheraton-Cadillac 
Hotel  in  Detroit,  Michigan,  June 
26-29,  1955.  The  Michigan  Chapter 
under  the  chairmanship  of  Jack 
Stenberg,  had  made  excellent  ar- 
rangements and  the  program  was 
unusually  thought-provoking.  Pres- 
ident Leon  Zach  presented  a  report 
of  progress  and  the  landscape  archi- 
tects heard  from  Robert  Foeller, 
Director  of  the  Toledo-Lucas  Coun- 
ty Plan  Commission;  Russell  Riley 
of  Harland  Bartholomew  and  Asso- 
ciates; Arleigh  Hitchcock,  Jr.,  Exe- 
cutive Director  of  the  Homestyle 


Center;  Conrad  L.  Wirth,  Director 
of  the  National  Park  Service;  Tom 
Wallace,  Chairman  of  the  Board  of 
the  National  Conference  on  State 
Parks;  Hubert  B.  Owens,  of  the 
University  of  Georgia;  Elmore  Ker- 
kela,  Vice- President,  Abrams  Aerial 
Survey  Corp.;  Sidney  N.  Shurcliff, 
Charles  Blessing,  Director,  Detroit 
City  Planning  Commission,  Dr. 
Kenneth  McFarland,  Educational 
Consultant,  Lecturer,  General  Mo- 
tors Corporation,  and,  at  the  dinner 
from  Clair  W.  Ditchy,  now  Past 
President  of  the  American  Institute 
of  Architecture.  Incidentally,  we 
learned  that  Mr.  Ditchy  was  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  the 
National  Capital  of  the  AIA  at  the 
time  when  the  APCA  organized  its 
Committee  of  100  on  the  Federal 
City,  and  these  two  organizations, 
with  the  ASLA  and  others  started 
out  to  work  for  a  planning  com- 
mission in  the  Nation's  Capital. 

From  the  excellent  exhibits  by 
various  members  of  the  Society 
there  were  seven  award  winners: 
CITY  PLANNING — First  prize.  De- 
partment of  Parks,  Grand  Rapids, 
Mich,  for  site  of  Mulick  Park;  SITE 
PLANNING — First  prize,  Harland 
Bartholomew  &  Associates  for  ex- 
hibit of  Radford  Terrace,  Pearl 
Harbor,  Oahu;  LANDSCAPE  PLAN- 
NING, Eleanor  Roche,  L.A.,  Detroit, 
for  photograph  exhibit  of  the  garden 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  McMillan, 
Grosse  Pointe,  Mich.;  ESTATE  LAY- 
OUT— First  prize,  Raymond  E.  Page, 
L.A.,  Beverly  Hills,  Calif,  for  estate 
design  of  Mrs.  Eula  Lee  Mosher's 
Holmby  Hills  estate;  Civic  CENTER 
PLANNING — First  prize,  Eugene  R. 
Martini  &  Associates,  Atlanta,  Ga., 
model  of  Civic  Center  proposed  to 
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City  Planning  Commission;  INDUS- 
TRIAL SITE  PLANNING — First  prize, 
Harland  Bartholomew  &  Associates 
for  landscape  design  of  Brown  Shoe 
Co.  at  Clayton,  Mo.;  PUBLIC  BUILD- 
INGS— First  prize,  Simonds  and 
Simonds,  Pittsburgh  for  planning  of 
Moon  High  School  in  Allegheny  Co. 
Blue  ribbons  were  awarded  to 
John  Scruggs,  Peoria,  III.  and  Harold 
W.  Lautner,  Professor  of  Urban 
Planning,  Michigan  State  Univer- 
sity. Fellowships  were  announced 
for  Thomas  H.  Jones,  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  Karl  B.  Lohmann,  University 
of  Illinois,  and  Hubert  B.  Owens, 
University  of  Georgia. 

Officers  of  ASLA  are:  Leon  Zach, 
President;  Sidney  N.  Shurcliff,  Vice- 
President;  C.  Earl  Morrow,  Secre- 
tary; and  Norman  T.  Newton, 
Treasurer. 

Friends  of  the  Land  on  June  27-29, 
1955,  held  its  Fourteenth  Annual 
Institute  on  Soil,  Food,  and  Health 
Relationships  in  cooperation  with 
the  Committee  of  Nutrition  of  the 
Illinois  Medical  Society,  in  the 
Illini  Union  Building,  College  of 
Medicine  of  the  University  of  Illi- 
nois and  the  Conrad  Hilton  Hotel, 
Chicago.  Dr.  Jonathan  Forman 
is  President  and  OIlie  E.  Fink, 
Secretary  of  the  Friends  of  the  Land 
and  Dr.  Paul  A.  Dailey  is  Chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Nutrition  of 
the  Illinois  State  Medical  Society. 

The  Fourth  International  Union 
oj  Architects  was  held  at  The  Hague 
July  11-16,  1955,  with  His  Royal 
Highness,  the  Prince  of  the  Nether- 
lands, as  Honorary  Chairman.  The 
principal  theme  of  the  Conference 
was  Housing  1945-1955.  A  most 


impressive  Committee  of  Honor 
was  made  up  of  distinguished  officials 
and  architectural  leaders  from  The 
Netherlands.  The  Managing  Com- 
mittee was  headed  by  J.  H.  van 
den  Broek,  architectural  engineer, 
President  of  the  Conference,  Ralph 
Walker,  architect  from  the  United 
States;  Arkadi  Mordwinov,  archi- 
tect from  the  U.S.S.R.;  G.  B.  Ceas, 
architect  from  Italy,  Vice- Presi- 
dents, and  A.  M.  Key,  architec- 
tural engineer  from  the  Netherlands, 
Secretary. 

The  American  Institute  of  Park 
Executives  57th  Annual  Conference 
and  the  meeting  of  its  affiliate,  the 
American  Association  of  Zoological 
Parks  and  Aquariums,  were  held  in 
Louisville,  Kentucky  September  18- 
23,  1955.  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
Douglas  McKay  was  scheduled  to 
present  the  keynote  address  and 
Senator  Alben  W.  Barkley,  former 
Vice- President  of  the  United  States 
was  a  speaker  at  the  banquet.  The 
extensive  exhibits  were  manned  by 
trained  factory  personnel.  A  well 
planned  Post-Conference  Tour  in- 
cluded points  of  historic  and  current 
interest.  Garrett  G.  Eppley,  Chair- 
man, Department  of  Recreation, 
Indiana  University,  is  President  of 
the  Institute  and  Alfred  B.  LaGasse, 
Secretary. 

The  National  Conference  on  State 
Parks  held  its  38th  Annual  Meeting 
at  Stowe,  Vermont.  There  was  the 
customary  Roll  Call  of  the  States  to 
cover  the  year's  progress  in  State 
Parks.  The  Conference  Banquet 
was  addressed  by  Governor  Joseph 
Jackson  and  Director  of  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service,  Conrad  L. 
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Wirth.  There  were  reports  on  the 
Seashore  Recreation  Area  Survey, 
Winter  Sports  and  Camping,  Park 
Museums  and  a  forum  on  Financing 
Park  Operations  and  Development. 
The  all-day  tour  included  Mont- 
pelier,  Allis  State  Park,  Silver  Lake 
State  Park,  Calvin  Coolidge  State 
Forest  and  Calvin  Coolidge's  Birth- 
place, and  Gifford  Woods  and 
Granville  Gulf  State  Parks.  Presi- 
dent Charles  Deturk  and  Secretary 
Harlean  James  made  reports. 

The  Tenth  National  Conference  on 
Citizenship  was  held  at  the  Statler 
Hotel  in  Washington,  D.  G,  Sep- 
tember 19-21,  with  Justin  Miller, 
presiding.  The  conference,  formerly 
co-sponsored  by  the  Department  of 
Justice  and  the  National  Education 
Association,  now  operates  as  an 
independent  entity.  Hon.  Earl  War- 
ren, Chief  Justice  of  the  United 
States,  is  the  Honorary  Chairman. 
The  theme  of  the  Conference  was 
"The  Blessings  of  Liberty,"  taken 
from  the  Preamble  to  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States.  During 
the  conference  there  was  an  im- 
pressive naturalization  ceremony 
presided  over  by  Judge  Bolitha  J. 
Laws,  Chief  Judge  of  the  U.  S. 
District  Court  for  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

The  American  Society  of  Planning 
Officials  and  the  Community  Plan- 
ning Association  of  Canada  held  a 
notable  planning  conference  at  the 
Sheraton-Mt.  Royal  Hotel  in  Mon- 
treal on  September  25-29,  1955. 
The  conference  was  greeted  by 
Mayor  Jean  Drapeau  of  Montreal 
and  the  responses  were  delivered 
by  Thomas  F.  McDonough,  Presi- 


dent of  ASPO  and  Sir  Brian  Dun- 
field,  President  of  the  Community 
Planning  Association  of  Canada. 
The  keynote  address  was  given  by 
T.  V.  Smith,  Maxwell  Professor  of 
Citizenship  and  Philosophy,  Syra- 
cuse University.  Subjects  covered 
included  Metropolitan  Government, 
Traffic,  Zoning,  Suburban  Develop- 
ment, Planning  Education,  Urban 
Renewal,  Visual  Design  of  Cities, 
and  Clinics  on  Planning  in  Print, 
Planning  Problems  in  Small  Towns, 
Development  Timing,  Public  Opin- 
ion Surveys. 

The  American  Recreation  Society 
is  holding  its  annual  meeting  at 
Denver,  Colorado,  September  24—26, 
1955.  The  Conference  will  deal  with 
diversified  recreation  services  of 
Federal,  state  and  local  government, 
with  therapeutic  programs  in  hos- 
pitals. Sterling  S.  Winans  is  Presi- 
dent. 

The  National  Recreation  Associa- 
tion will  hold  its  37th  National 
Recreation  Congress  in  Denver, 
Colorado  September  27  to  October 
1,  1955.  Harlow  O.  Whittemore, 
head  of  the  Department  of  Land- 
scape Architecture  and  Planning  at 
the  University  of  Michigan,  will 
speak  at  the  opening  session  on 
Preservation  and  Acquisition  of  Parks 
and  Open  Spaces  and  will  present 
the  findings  of  a  recent  workshop  of 
the  American  Institute  of  Planners. 
Brigadier  General  Richard  H.  Car- 
michael,  USAF,  will  speak  on  The 
Importance  of  Recreation  for  the 
Morale  of  Servicemen  and  Their 
Families.  Dr.  Albert  S.  Rauben- 
heimer,  of  the  University  of  South- 
ern California,  will  speak  on  The 
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Creative  Aspects  of  Our  Recreation 
Program.  Mr.  Edgar  Ansel  Mowrer, 
widely  known  reporter  and  com- 
mentator, will  present  a  talk  on 
The  Importance  oj  the  Self-reliant 
Individual.  There  will  be  fifty 
different  section  meetings  and  re- 
ports will  be  heard  from  the  Asso- 
ciation's Advisory  Committees. 
Many  sight-seeing  tours  are  planned. 
Joseph  R.  Prendergast  is  Executive 
Director. 

The  American  Forestry  Associa- 
tion is  scheduled  to  hold  its  80th 
Annual  Meeting  at  the  George 
Washington  Hotel  in  Jacksonville, 
Florida,  October  3-6,  1955.  The 
theme  of  the  Meeting  is  announced 
as  Southern  Forestry — An  Industrial 
Revolution  with  Roots.  There  will 
be  one  day  of  hotel  sessions  with 
outstanding  speakers.  There  will  be 
a  trip  to  Jacksonville  points  of 
interest,  a  tour  of  St.  Augustine,  the 
oldest  community  in  America,  and 
visits  to  Marineland,  a  pulp  and 
paper  mill,  Osceola  National  Forest, 
Olvestree  Nursery  and  a  tour  of 
Silver  Springs.  Don  P.  Johnson  is 
President,  Wilson  Compton  and 
X.  L.  Pellicer  are  Vice- Presidents  and 
Lowell  Besley  is  Executive  Director- 
Forester  of  the  Association.  James 
B.  Craig  is  Editor  of  American 
Forests. 

The  Natural  Resources  Council  of 
America,  composed  of  some  forty 
national  conservation  organizations 
(the  APCA  is  one)  is  scheduled  to 
hold  its  annual  meeting  at  Silver 
Springs,  Florida,  October  6,  1955, 
following  the  meeting  of  the  Ameri- 
can Forestry  Association. 


The  Tenth  Conference  of  the 
Regional  Plan  Association  of  New 
York  will  be  held  at  the  Hotel 
Roosevelt,  Tuesday,  October  6, 
1955  from  9  a.m.  to  5  p.m.  The 
Conference  will  be  honored  by  the 
participation  of  Governors  Meyner, 
Harriman  and  Ribicoff  who  will 
address  the  luncheon  session  on 
"Problems  of  Inter-Governmental 
Relations  in  the  New  Jersey-New 
York-Connecticut  Region."  Other 
subjects  to  be  discussed  include 
"Big  City  Problems  Come  to  the 
Suburbs,"  "Urban  Renewal  in  Ac- 
tion," "Arterial  Highways  and  Com- 
munity Development,"  "Commun- 
ity Appearance,"  and  "Planning 
and  Zoning  Clinic." 

The  Society  of  American  Foresters 
will  hold  its  55th  annual  meeting  at 
the  Multnomah  Hotel,  Portland, 
Oregon  October  16-19,  1955.  The 
theme  of  the  meeting  is  "Converting 
the  Old-Growth  Forest."  President 
E.  L.  Demmon  of  Asheville,  N.  C., 
will  open  the  general  session  and 
has  announced  that  all  foresters  and 
friends  of  forestry  everywhere, 
whether  members  of  the  Society  or 
not,  are  welcome  to  attend.  Eleven 
technical  sessions  are  scheduled. 
Founded  in  1900,  the  Society's 
membership  now  exceeds  10,000. 

The  Second  National  Watershed 
Congress  will  be  held  at  the  Statler 
Hotel  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  De- 
cember 5-6,  1955.  The  American 
Planning  and  Civic  Association  is 
one  of  some  twenty-five  organiza- 
tions sponsoring  the  Congress.  The 
major  purpose  will  be  to  appraise 
progress  made  under  the  Hope- 
Aiken  law  enacted  by  the  83rd 
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Congress  to  provide  Federal  co- 
operation with  the  States  and  local 
subdivisions  of  government  in  plan- 
ning and  executing  watershed  treat- 
ment programs.  Subjects  to  be 
covered  include  soil  and  water 


conservation,  forest  and  range  pro- 
tection and  management,  recreation, 
reclamation,  drainage,  municipal 
and  industrial  water  supplies,  flood 
prevention,  wildlife  betterment,  and 
stream  pollution. 


Planning  Education 


Illinois  Institute  of  Technology 
plans  to  expand  its  education  pro- 
grams in  urban  planning,  architec- 
ture and  design.  This  will  call  for 
the  establishment  of  architectural 
curriculum  and  the  removal  of  the 
Institute  of  Design  to  the  South 
Side  Campus.  All  three  departments 
will  be  housed  in  a  new  building  at 
34th  and  Dearborn  St.,  ready  for 
occupancy  now. 

The  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology  announces  a  grant  of 
$93,750  from  Resources  for  the 
Future,  Inc.,  to  carry  on  a  five-year 
study  of  the  principles  and  methods 
of  analyzing  resource  problems.  The 
project  will  be  in  the  Urban  and 
Regional  Studies  section  of  the 
Department  of  City  and  Regional 
Planning  under  the  direction  of 
Dr.  Walter  I  sard,  Associate  Pro- 
fessor of  Regional  Economics. 

The  University  of  Illinois  has 
issued  a  new  folder  on  city  planning. 
The  four-year  curriculum  leading 
to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science 
in  City  Planning  is  available  with 
graduate  programs  leading  to  Mas- 
ter of  Science  in  City  Planning. 
The  Department  of  City  Planning 
and  Landscape  Architecture  also 
offers  a  four-year  curriculum  leading 
to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Fine 
Arts  in  Landscape  Architecture  and 


also  a  four-year  curriculum  leading 
to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science 
in  Landscape  Operation. 

The  University  of  Southern  Calif- 
fornia  has  issued  a  booklet,  "The 
Planning  Curriculum"  by  Dean 
Arthur  Gallion  of  the  School  of 
Architecture  and  Dean  Henry  Rein- 
ing, Jr.  of  the  School  of  Public 
Administration.  Beginning  with  the 
Fall  semester  of  the  1955-56  aca- 
demic year,  the  Schools  of  Architec- 
ture and  Public  Administration  will 
cooperate  in  offering  a  graduate 
professional  curriculum  in  City  and 
Regional  Planning,  leading  to  the 
Master  of  Science  degree.  It  is 
stated  that  this  action  of  the 
University  is  evidence  of  the  emer- 
gence in  the  last  decade  of  the  new 
profession  which  is  highly  significant 
in  our  urban  culture.  More  plan- 
ners are  needed  and  the  demand  for 
professionally  trained  planners  in 
the  Southern  California  area  ex- 
ceeds the  supply.  Special  courses 
have  been  outlined  and  it  is  an- 
nounced that  three  outstanding 
planners  of  the  region  will  partici- 
pate. They  are:  Gordon  Whitnall, 
Simon  Eisner  and  Milton  Breivogel. 
Inquiries  may  be  directed  to  the 
Director,  Planning  Curriculum,  Uni- 
versity of  Southern  California,  Uni- 
versity Park,  Los  Angeles  7,  Calif. 
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A  Bulletin  of  Information  from 
Columbia  University  announces 
courses  in  Planning  and  Housing 
for  the  sessions  1955-56.  The 
degree  of  Master  of  Science  in 
planning  and  housing  is  offered  by 
the  graduate  division  of  Planning 
and  Housing  of  the  School  of 
Architecture.  The  University  also 
offers  the  degree  of  Doctor  in 
Philosophy  in  planning  and  housing. 
Special  programs  leading  to  this 
degree  are  arranged  individually 
for  qualified  candidates.  Additional 
information  may  be  secured  from 
Professor  J.  Marshall  Miller,  504 
Avery  Hall,  Columbia  University, 
New  York  27,  N.  Y. 

The  College  of  Forestry  of  the 
State  University  of  New  York  at 
Syracuse  has  issued  a  publication, 
"Graduate  Theses,"  1944-54,  com- 
piled by  Genevieve  L.  Reidy.  Under 
the  subject  of  Landscape  Engineer- 
ing— Recreation  Management,  sev- 
eral interesting  thesis  subjects  are 
listed  and  annotated.  These  theses 
were  prepared  for  the  degree  of 
Master  of  Science. 

Professor  Gordon  Stephenson  will 
head  the  Town  and  Regional  Plan- 
ning Division  of  the  University  of 
Toronto,  a  new  Division  established 
in  the  School  of  Architecture.  For 
the  past  two  years,  Professor  Steph- 
enson has  been  consultant  to  the 
Government  of  Western  Australia 
in  preparing  plans  for  the  metro- 
politan area  of  Perth  and  Free- 
mantle.  He  comes  with  wide  exper- 
ience as  architect,  planner,  planning 
professor  and  planning  editor.  In 
1930  he  took  his  degree  in  architec- 
ture at  the  University  of  Liverpool 
and  spent  two  years  in  Paris  at  the 


British  Institute  and  the  University 
of  Paris.  In  1936-38  he  studied  at 
the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology as  a  Commonwealth  Fellow, 
taking  his  Master's  Degree.  He 
was  senior  research  officer  in  Lord 
Reith's  reconstruction  agency  which 
became  the  Ministry  of  Town  and 
Country  Planning.  He  assisted  Sir 
Patrick  Abercrombie  on  the  Greater 
Plan  of  London  in  1943-44  and  was 
one  of  the  principal  authors  of  the 
New  Town  Act  and  the  Town  and 
Country  Planning  Act  of  1947. 
Since  1948  he  has  been  Lever  Pro- 
fessor of  Civic  Design  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Liverpool  and  Editor  of 
the  Town  Planning  Review  pub- 
lished at  that  University. 

Professor  Paul  A.  Herbert,  Di- 
rector of  the  Division  of  Conserva- 
tion at  Michigan  State  University, 
called  on  APCA  headquarters  office 
on  a  hot  day  in  August  and  ex- 
plained what  Michigan  State  Uni- 
versity is  doing  to  train  students 
in  park  management  and  municipal 
forestry.  He  left  an  illustrated 
brochure  entitled  "Your  Future  in 
Conservation,"  which  lists  among 
the  career  opportunities  those  of 
rangers,  naturalists,  park  managers 
or  assistant  managers  and  super- 
intendents with  the  National  Park 
Service  and  State  Park  Depart- 
ments, recreational  specialists  with 
the  U.  S.  Forest  Service,  park  and 
recreation  executives,  city  foresters 
and  foresters  for  highway  and  public 
utility  companies. 

Other  fields  listed  are  Land  and 
Water  Conservation,  Forestry,  Fish- 
eries and  Wildlife,  Forest  Products 
Utilization  and  Wood  Technology, 
Lumber  and  Building  Materials, 
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Merchandising      and      Residential 
Building. 

Many  colleges  offer  a  wide  range 
of  forestry  courses,  but  college 
training  for  national,  state  and 
local  park  administrators  is  still  in 
its  infancy.  Congratulations  to 
Michigan  State  for  a  good  start! 

The  two-week  Special  Summer 
Program  in  "City  and  Regional 
Planning"  given  at  the  Massachu- 
setts Institute  of  Technology  August 
22  through  September  2,  1955, 
covered  an  intensive  review  of  both 
the  administrative  and  technical 
aspects  of  city  and  regional  planning. 

The  program  had  special  interest 
for  persons  directly  concerned  with 
urban  or  regional  development, 
including  men  and  women  in  the 
fields  of  building,  investment,  and 
industry,  as  well  as  for  practicing 
professionals  and  members  of  plan- 
ning staffs  and  commissions. 

The  planning  seminars  were  under 
the  direction  of  Frederick  J.  Adams, 
Professor  of  City  Planning  at  M.I.T. 
assisted  by  faculty  members  from 
the  Department  of  City  and  Re- 
gional Planning  and  by  special 
guest  speakers,  and  included  the 
following  subjects:  Modern  con- 
cepts of  planning;  public  relations 
techniques;  urban  renewal;  indus- 
trial location;  freeways,  transit, 
and  off-street  parking;  a  planning 
program  for  a  metropolitan  area; 
planning  outside  the  United  States; 
zoning  law  and  administration;  pop- 
ulation surveys  and  forecasting; 
long-range  programming  of  public 
works. 

A  field  trip  was  taken  to  see 
housing  and  redevelopment  pro- 
jects, new  school  plants,  express 


highways,  planned  shopping  and 
industrial  districts,  and  other  points 
of  interest  in  the  Greater  Boston 
area. 

A  new  trend  in  American  phil- 
anthropy, is  reported  by  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States:  More  and  more  large  cor- 
porations are  establishing  new  funds 
to  help  colleges  and  universities. 

Estimates  based  on  U.  S.  Treas- 
ury figures  are  that  corporate  gifts 
to  higher  education  have  increased 
from  $50  million  in  1950  to  almost 
twice  that  amount  today.  A  large 
part  of  this  increase,  of  course, 
reflects  the  general  increase  in  all 
corporate  gifts.  But  the  Council 
for  Financial  Aid  to  Education,  Inc., 
of  New  York,  believes  that  higher 
education's  share  of  the  philan- 
thropic dollar  probably  has  been 
boosted  from  20  percent  (in  1950) 
to  25  percent  today. 

Within  the  past  year,  or  so, 
several  of  America's  largest  firms 
have  instituted  great  new  programs 
of  financial  aid  to  colleges  and 
universities.  A  steel  firm  will  give 
$1  million  this  year;  another  $1 
million  will  be  donated  by  an  elec- 
trical firm,  while  an  auto  firm  has 
added  $2  million  to  a  program 
already  totalling  $2.5  million  and 
intended  to  increase  by  $2.5  million 
more,  in  the  next  four  years. 

Many  more  millions  will  be  given 
by  other  firms  this  year  and  in  the 
immediate  future.  Significantly, 
small  liberal  arts  colleges,  as  well  as 
technical  institutions,  are  sharing 
generously  in  these  corporate  gifts. 

The  City  Planning  Division  of 
the  University  of  Arkansas  has 
issued  Publication  No.  7,  in  June 
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1955,  entitled  "Local  Planning  in 
Arkansas,  1955."  This  publication 
includes  a  directory  of  planning 
commissions  in  Arkansas,  as  well 
as  reports  on  commission  activities 
during  the  past  year  and  programs 
for  the  coming  year.  Information 
on  what  has  been  happening  in 
planning  in  Arkansas  during  the 
last  year,  such  as  the  creation  of  the 
Metropolitan  Area  Planning  Com- 
mission of  Pulaski  County.  In- 


cluded also  is  a  review  of  the  Di- 
vision's local  planning  assistance 
program,  and  its  publications. 


The  14th  Short  Course  on  Road- 
side Development  is  announced  for 
October  4,  5,  6,  7,  1955  at  Ohio 
State  University,  co-sponsored  by 
the  Department  of  Landscape  Archi- 
tecture of  the  University  and  the 
Ohio  Department  of  Highways. 


Digest  of  Laws  Relating  to  State  Parks 

The  National  Conference  on  State  Parks  published  in  March  1955  a 
Digest  of  Laws  Relating  to  State  Parks.  Flavel  Shurtleff,  Planning  and 
Zoning  Consultant,  Marshfield  Hills,  Mass,  has  revised  and  brought  up 
to  date  as  of  January  1,  1954  the  original  digest  of  laws  compiled  in  1936 
by  Roy  A.  Vetter,  Assistant  Attorney  of  the  National  Park  Service.  The 
contents  cover  all  States,  Alaska,  Hawaii  and  Puerto  Rico.  A  valuable 
reference  source  for  those  interested  and  concerned  with  state  parks  and 
conservation,  the  paper  bound  volume,  containing  256  pages,  may  be 
obtained  for  $3.00  from  901  Union  Trust  Building,  Washington  5,  D.  C. 
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PERSONALS 

In  accordance  with  established 
custom  of  rotating  officers,  Frank 
B.  Quinn  has  been  succeeded  as 
Chairman  of  the  Texas  State  Parks 
Board  by  Hon.  Andrew  M.  Howsley 
of  Albany,  and  Maurice  E.  Turner 
of  Huntsville  has  succeeded  Lonnie 
Fuller  as  Vice  Chairman.  Mr. 
Howsley  is  Vice  President  and 
General  Counsel  of  the  Texas  Mid- 
Continent  Oil  Company  and  has 
previously  served  in  the  Legislature. 
Mr.  Turner,  a  member  of  former 
Governor  Coke  Stevenson's  staff,  is 
General  Manager  of  the  Huntsville 
and  Walker  County  Chamber  of 
Commerce.  Mr.  Quinn,  who  was 
recently  appointed  by  the  Governor 
to  serve  another  six-year  term,  and 
Mr.  Fuller  will  continue  as  members 
of  the  Board. 

The  Director  of  State  Parks  in 
Nevada,  appointed  by  the  State 
Park  Commission,  is  Howard  W. 
Squires  of  Virginia  City.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  Commission  are  Thomas 
W.  Miller,  Chairman;  William  C. 
Miller,  Secretary;  and  Commission 
Members  Max  R.  Wainwright,  R. 
F.  Perkins,  and  S.  M.  Wheeler. 
An  appropriation  made  by  the 
recent  Legislature  has  reactivated 
the  Commission  and  permitted  the 
hiring  of  salaried  employees  for  the 
first  time. 


Abner  Gwinn,  former  Director  of 
the  State  Park  Board  in  Missouri, 
has  transferred  to  the  State  High- 
way Commission.  No  word  of  a 
successor  has  been  received  at  this 
date. 

Everett  J.  Lee  has  been  appointed 
Director  of  the  newly-created  State 
Parks  and  Recreation  Board  in 
Colorado.  The  Chairman  of  the 
Board  is  Frank  PIuss  and  other 
Board  members  are :  Mark  U.  Wat- 
rous,  State  Highway  Engineer;  Ar- 
thur M.  Ramsey,  State  Board  of 
Land  Commissioners;  Thomas  E. 
Kimball,  Director,  State  Game  and 
Fish  Department;  Louis  R.  Cobb, 
Director  of  Publicity;  Herbert  E. 
Allen,  Director  of  Institutions,  and 
Michael  Livoda. 

ARTICLES 

"Architecture  Goes  Camping," 
an  intriguing  article  containing  the 
description,  site  plan  and  pictures 
of  buildings  at  a  new  camp  appears 
in  the  July  issue  of  Architectural 
Forum.  The  camp  described  is 
Camp  Bliss  which  is  sponsored  by 
the  Herald  Tribune  Fresh  Air  Fund 
program  and  will  be  used  by  under- 
privileged city  girls.  The  imagina- 
tive plan  and  tent-like  buildings  are 
a  new  and  refreshing  idea  in  camp 
design. 

The  article,  "Park  Superintendent 
and  Community  Good  Will"  appear- 
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ing  in  the  May  issue  of  the  Tenn- 
essee Parks  and  Recreation  News- 
letter describes  a  very  important 
phase  of  a  park  superintendent's 
work.  The  ability  of  the  park  to 
serve  the  nearby  community  can  be 
emphasized  through  the  superin- 
tendent's working  with  publicity 
media  such  as  newspapers  and  radio 
and  TV  stations.  Giving  talks  to 
and  meeting  with  interested  or- 
ganizations, and  cooperating  with 
public  officials  make  the  position 
of  park  superintendent  an  important 
and  active  one. 

A  description  of  the  return  of  the 
sea  otter  to  Point  Lobos  Reserve 
State  Park  appeared  in  the  July 
issue  of  the  quarterly  publication, 
News  and  Views,  issued  by  the 
California  Division  of  Beaches  and 
Parks.  Written  by  James  White- 
head,  Park  Supervisor,  the  article 
describes  the  habits  and  life  history 
of  the  playful  sea  otter  which  at 
one  time  was  thought  to  be  exter- 
minated and  has  now  reappeared. 

In  the  same  issue,  another  article 
lists  the  summer  naturalists  now 
employed  in  California  state  parks, 
and  reviews  the  history  of  the  na- 
turalist movement  in  national  and 
state  parks.  The  article  concludes 
by  stating  "We  who  are  responsible 
for  the  interpretive  service  in  Cali- 
fornia State  Parks  have  a  similar 
conviction  that  education  presents 
the  most  promising  means  of  keep- 
ing the  state  park  system  inviolate 
for  this  and  future  generations  to 
enjoy." 

NEW  PUBLICATIONS 
State    Park    Statistics — 1954,     a 
publication  issued  by  the  National 
Park  Service  in  August,   describes 


the  progress  of  82  State  park 
agencies  which  responded  to  a  re- 
quest by  the  Service  for  information 
about  operations  during  the  past 
year.  Attendance  at  state  parks, 
which  was  recorded  at  166  million 
visits  or  5  percent  above  1953,  was 
notable  for  the  25  percent  increase 
in  tent  and  trailer  camping  over  the 
previous  year.  Expenditures  totaled 
$49,133,791  showing  an  increase  for 
operation  and  maintenance  for  ex- 
penditures, but  a  decline  for  capital 
improvements.  Revenue  from  op- 
erations was  reported  at  $12,983,332, 
an  increase  of  20  percent  over  the 
previous  year. 

A  listing  of  salary  scales  appears 
in  the  publication  this  year  and 
includes  positions  of  both  area  and 
headquarters  employees.  This  list- 
ing is  published  about  once  in  five 
years. 

Land  acquisition  rose  sharply 
during  1954  with  the  states  obtain- 
ing 92,215  acres,  about  one  third 
by  purchase,  one  third  by  gifts, 
and  the  remainder  by  other  means. 
The  number  of  state  parks  now 
totals  1,969  with  an  area  of  over 
5  million  acres.  Copies  of  this  pub- 
lication may  be  obtained  from  the 
National  Park  Service,  Washington 
25,  D.  C. 

Campfire  Programs,  the  third  in 
the  National  Park  Service  Inter- 
pretive Training  Aid  Series,  has 
now  been  published.  The  79-page 
booklet  was  prepared  by  H.  Ray- 
mond Gregg,  Chief  of  Interpretation 
in  the  Service's  Region  Two  Office. 
The  pamphlet  is  written  in  a  lively 
manner  and  is  humorously  illus- 
trated. It  describes  the  campfire 
tradition  as  it  has  become  a  part  of 
American  outdoor  living;  points  out 
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the  ideal  opportunity  it  offers  for 
good  fellowship  and  a  constructive 
conservation  message;  it  reviews 
many  helpful  techniques  used  under 
varying  circumstances  when  dealing 
with  campfire  groups;  and  gives 
descriptions  and  diagrams  of  the 
proper  facilities  for  campfire  pro- 
grams. Mr.  Gregg  states  that  the 
campfire  program  leader  should 
conduct  the  program  so  that  "The 
participant  should  be  led  to  clear 
conclusions"  .  .  .and  .  .  .  "under- 
stand something  about  the  purpose 
and  character  of  the  park,  and  his 
relationships  and  responsibilities  to 
it.  Of  paramount  importance,  he 
should  depart  emotionally  warmed, 
carrying  with  him  the  spiritual 
energy  of  the  campfire." 

LEGISLATION 

An  act  of  the  Arkansas  Legisla- 
ture, approved  March  24  and  ef- 
fective July  1,  created  a  State 
Publicity  and  Parks  Commission 
and  transferred  to  it  the  functions 
from  the  former  Forestry  and  Parks 
Commission.  It  provides  for  ap- 
pointing Commissioners,  their  term 
of  office,  and  the  appointment  of  an 
Executive  Director  with  training 
and  experience  in  publicity  work. 
The  Executive  Director  may  employ 
assistants,  including  a  Director  of 
State  Parks  (Bryan  Stearns  is  now 
in  this  post). 

The  California  Legislature  enacted 
an  omnibus  bill  and  several  special 
bills  appropriating  $19  million  based 
on  the  $64  million  five-year  plan 
for  park  and  beach  acquisition  and 
development  recently  proposed  by 
the  Division  of  Beaches  and  Parks. 
All  bills  were  pocket  vetoed  by 
Governor  Knight  without  prejudice 


to  the  projects.  He  said  that  he 
believed  that  the  tidelands  royalties 
should  remain  intact  for  that  Di- 
vision, but  should  be  appropriated 
by  the  Legislature  in  a  manner 
based  on  a  sound  system  of  priorities 
rather  than  competition  between 
legislators  for  special  projects.  He 
said  he  believed  that  the  matching 
fund  principle,  which  has  been  fol- 
lowed until  these  proposals  were 
made,  should  not  be  dropped  before 
careful  consideration  by  the  legis- 
lative committees  involved.  The 
Governor  said  further  that  he  has 
been  assured  by  the  state  officials 
concerned  "...  that  work  will  be 
begun  immediately  to  develop  a 
sound,  long-term  beach  and  park 
acquisition  plan  with  a  system  of 
priorities  and  with  a  recommended 
set  of  policies  for  the  Legislature's 
consideration."  He  also  promised 
that  the  budget  he  will  ".  .  .  submit 
to  the  Legislature  next  March  will 
contain  specific  recommendations 
for  a  substantial  beginning  on  such 
a  beach  and  park  acquisition  and 
development  program."  Funds  for 
regular  operation  and  administra- 
tion of  the  Division  were  not 
affected  by  the  veto. 

The  Michigan  Legislature  ap- 
propriated $800,000  for  capital  im- 
provements per  year  for  each  of  the 
next  five  years,  with  a  proviso  that 
not  more  than  10  percent  of  this 
amount  may  be  used  for  land. 

Michigan  legislation  which  failed 
of  enactment  included  a  bill  to  make 
available  for  capital  improvements 
in  the  state  parks  and  recreation 
areas  the  rentals  and  royalties  on 
mineral  interests  in  state  lands 
which  currently  exceed  one  million 
dollars  annually.  Another  bill  which 
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failed  would  have  required  persons 
parking  any  motor  vehicle  in  any 
developed  state  park  or  recreation 
area  to  purchase  an  automobile 
windshield  sticker  which  would  sell 
for  $2  a  season.  The  principle  is 
one  similar  to  the  one  now  in  use  in 
Minnesota  state  parks. 

Legislation  which  failed  of  enact- 
ment in  Oregon  was  a  bill  to  estab- 
lish a  State  Park  Department  in- 
dependent of  the  State  Highway 
Department  and  a  bill  to  establish 
an  Oregon  Recreation  Commission. 

The  Texas .  Legislature  enacted  a 
law  which  would  authorize  the  cut- 
ting and  sale  of  timber  in  Huntsville 
State  Park  to  provide  funds  for 
construction  of  a  dam  or  dams  on 
the  rivers  or  streams  in  the  park  to 
replace  the  dam  that  washed  out 
in  1944.  The  law  permits  cutting  of 
timber  in  amounts  of  up  to  $250,000 
on  the  2,000  acres,  and  amended  a 
former  bill  which  limited  the  cutting 
to  selective  cutting  which  was  said 
to  be  "too  limiting."  The  Texas 
Forest  Service  will  mark  the  trees 
to  be  cut  and  conduct  the  sale. 

Under  authority  of  recent  legis- 
lation, Vermont  has  established  a 
Department  of  Forests  and  Parks 
under  which  there  is  to  be  a  Forest 
Service  and  a  Park  Service.  Perry 
H.  Merrill,  former  State  Forester, 
will  be  Director,  Albert  W.  Gottlieb 
will  be  State  Forester  and  Robert 
G.  Simon,  Supervisor  of  Parks. 
Formerly,  the  organization  in  Ver- 
mont consisted  of  the  Vermont 
Forest  Service  under  which  was  a 
Division  of  State  Forest  Parks  as 
well  as  other  divisions  dealing  with 
forestry  matters. 


ANTI-LITTER  CAMPAIGN 
The  Litter  Campaign  Committee 
of  the  New  York  State  Council  of 
Parks  reports  a  noticeable  decrease 
of  litter  in  New  York  state  parks 
and  parkways.  Credit  is  given 
especially  to  the  work  of  the  agen- 
cies cooperating  with  the  "Keep 
America  Beautiful,  Inc."  The  Com- 
mittee reported  that  the  attitude  of 
the  public  in  New  York  City  is 
changing  because  of  the  enforcing 
of  laws  against  litter.  The  com- 
mittee report  states  that  "In  many 
cases  the  actions  of  motorists  on 
parkways  indicate  that  they  are 
beginning  to  feel  the  elimination  of 
litter  is  their  responsibility  and  that 
unless  the  individual  continues  to 
realize  his  responsibility,  the  satis- 
factory elimination  of  trash  and 
litter  cannot  be  effected."  In  ad- 
dition, various  civic  organizations 
through  the  State  are  sponsoring  a 
poster  design  contest  for  school 
children  with  an  anti-litter  theme. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Statewide 
Roadside  Clean-up  Committee  of 
the  California  State  Chamber  of 
Commerce  reports  that  progress 
has  been  made  in  the  past  two  years 
of  active  campaigning.  Many  or- 
ganizations have  cooperated  to  make 
the  public  more  alert  to  litter  and 
thereby  the  unsightly  effects  have 
been  reduced.  The  campaign  goals 
are  to  (1)  educate  the  motoring 
public,  (2)  provide  facilities  neces- 
sary for  people  to  dispose  of  litter, 
and  (3)  enforce  the  law  when  the 
facilities  have  been  provided. 

Progress  in  the  first  goal  is  seen 
in  the  distribution  of  20,000  clean-up 
handbooks  to  schools  with  good 
results  placing  traveling  anti-litter 
billboards  on  trucks,  the  distribution 
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of  thousands  of  litter-bags,  a  notice 
with  each  automobile  registration 
saying  "Carry  a  Trash  Container 
in  Your  Car — Keep  our  Roadsides 
Clean,'*  and  a  similarly  worded 
postmark  advertisement  for  use 
with  postage  meter  machines.  As 
for  facilities,  1,000  reconditioned  oil 
cans  have  been  donated  and  now 
distributed  by  the  counties. 

A  recent  New  York  law  makes  it 
unlawful  to  place  any  type  of  rub- 
bish or  refuse  on  any  highway  or 
private  road  including  any  portion 
of  the  right-of-way.  Fines  and  jail 
terms  are  penalties  for  those  con- 
victed. 

A  recent  article  in  the  Denver  Post 
reported  that  there  had  been  ex- 
perimentation in  using  aluminum 
redeemable  beer  cans  in  an  effort 
to  reduce  roadside  litter. 

The  Division  of  State  Parks  in 
Minnesota  announces  that  "Litter- 
bug"  sacks  or  paper  trash  bags  are 
being  made  available  to  state  park 
patrons  this  year. 

A  folder  entitled  "Maryland 
Needs  Your  Help"  has  been  widely 
distributed  in  that  State  and  an- 
nounces the  formation  by  the 
Governor  of  a  "Keep  Maryland 
Beautiful"  Committee,  a  group  of 
citizens  representing  state-wide  or- 
ganizations. The  folder  pictorially 
portrays  the  cost  and  unsightliness 
of  litter  as  well  as  constructive  steps 
to  be  taken  in  disposing  of  trash.  A 
letter  signed  by  the  Governor  and 
a  reminder  that  throwing  litter  is 
punishable  by  fine  is  also  included 
in  the  folder. 

NEWS  FROM  THE  STATES 
Florida.  Progress  reported  for  the 


past  year  includes  bringing  into 
operation  four  additional  state  parks 
— Anastasia,  Fort  Pickens,  St.  An- 
drews, and  Jonathan  Dickinson.  The 
Florida  Board  of  Parks  and  Historic 
Memorials  during  this  period  has 
acquired  the  Kingsley  Plantation 
of  12  acres  including  the  historic 
structures  thereon  and  the  Ribaut 
Refuge  of  139  acres  on  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  near  Flagler  Beach.  Separate 
facilities  for  colored  use  are  avail- 
able now  at  four  state  parks.  Major 
construction  during  the  past  year 
includes  the  paving  of  three  access 
roads  leading  to  state  parks. 

Kansas.  The  park  crew  of  the 
Forestry,  Fish,  and  Game  Com- 
mission completed  the  installation 
of  two  floating  boat  docks  at  Clark 
County  State  Lake.  Members  of  a 
local  American  Legion  post  assisted 
one  day  in  installing  one  of  the  docks. 

Contracts  to  construct  two  ad- 
ditional state  lakes  have  been  let 
for  the  Osage  County  State  Lake 
and  the  Wilson  County  State  Lake. 
The  latter  will  back  up  behind  the 
U.  S.  Highway  75  crossing  of  Wood- 
ruff Creek.  Both  the  Highway 
Commission  and  the  Forestry,  Game 
and  Fish  Commission  are  cooperat- 
ing in  and  will  benefit  from  the 
construction. 

New  York.  Bethpage  State  Park 
on  Long  Island  opened  a  new  picnic 
area,  refreshment  building,  and 
parking  field  with  double  the  pic- 
nicking and  play  facilities  of  the 
former  area  which  is  now  to  be 
closed.  The  old  area  could  not  be 
enlarged,  and  the  crowded  condi- 
tions made  it  necessary  to  choose  a 
new  200-acre  site  in  the  northern 
section  of  the  park.  Further  de- 
velopment is  anticipated  until  the 
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picnic  groves  have  a  capacity  of 
many  times  that  of  the  former  area 
which,  in  part,  will  be  utilized  in 
the  development  of  a  fifth  golf 
course. 

South  Dakota.  Roadside  parks  in 
South  Dakota,  planned  and  main- 
tained cooperatively  between  the 
State  Highway  Commission  and 
the  Game,  Fish,  and  Parks  Com- 
mission, have  grown  to  number  31 
since  their  inception  in  1952.  The 
Game,  Fish,  and  Parks  Commission 
acquires  the  sites,  plans  the  areas, 
provides  facilities,  and  plants  any 
trees  that  may  be  required.  The 
Highway  Commission  builds  and 
maintains  access  approaches,  pro- 
vides guard  rails  and  signs,  and 
regularly  maintains  each  area.  De- 
sign standards  require  (1)  safe 
approaches  from  the  highway,  (2) 
drainage  of  the  area,  (3)  shade,  and 
(4)  location  on  main  traveled  high- 
ways of  the  State. 

The  South  Dakota  Game,  Fish, 
and  Parks  Commission  recently 
awarded  a  contract  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  Custer  State  Park 
Community  Chapel,  which  is  to  be 
located  in  the  State  Game  Lodge 
area.  Plans  and  specifications  are 
also  being  prepared  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  Black  Hills  Playhouse 
in  the  same  park. 

Tennessee.  Five  swimming  con- 
struction projects  are  planned  for 
the  next  two  years.  They  include 
pools  at  Warrior's  Path  and  Paris 
Landing  State  Parks,  a  new  bath- 
house and  beach  at  Montgomery 
Bell  State  Park,  and  complete  filter 
systems  at  Harrison  Bay  and  Book- 
er T.  Washington  State  Parks. 

Facilities  for  boat  docking  have 
been  increased  to  meet  the  demand 


at  three  state  parks.  Dockage  has 
been  increased  by  20  boat  slips  and 
lockers  at  Warrior's  Path;  40  slips 
and  lockers  at  Harrison  Bay,  and 
20  slips  and  lockers  plus  a  new 
floating  concession  building  and 
gas  and  oil  service  float  at  Paris 
Landing. 

Virginia.  A  recent  donation  of 
946  acres  of  land  in  Dickenson 
County  by  the  Clinchfield  Coal 
Corporation  brought  the  Breaks 
Interstate  Park  in  Virginia  and 
Kentucky  nearer  to  reality.  An 
interstate  compact  to  establish  the 
park  between  the  two  States  has 
been  authorized  by  the  Congress. 
A  Breaks  Interstate  Park  Com- 
mission has  been  appointed  by  the 
governors  of  Kentucky  and  Virginia 
and  is  headed  by  State  Senator 
M.  M.  Long  of  Virginia.  The  Com- 
mission is  now  studying  how  large 
the  park  should  be  and  what 
facilities  should  be  provided.  Vir- 
ginia provided  an  appropriation  of 
$50,000  in  1954  for  land  acquisition 
and  developments,  and  Kentucky 
has  provided  a  like  amount.  The 
donated  portion  will  include  the 
area  to  be  developed  as  well  as  the 
gorge  and  the  towers,  the  principal 
scenic  areas  from  the  overlook  in 
the  section.  Known  variously  as 
the  Grand  Canyon  of  the  East,  the 
Breaks  of  Sandy,  and  the  Breaks 
of  Cumberland,  the  area  is  now 
commonly  referred  to  as  "The 
Breaks." 

West  Virginia.  The  Conservation 
Commission  has  made  arrangements 
to  establish  a  new  state  park  on 
Bluestone  Reservoir  in  Summers 
County,  in  the  southeastern  part  of 
the  State.  This  reservoir  was  con- 
structed by  the  U.  S.  Army  Engi- 
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neers  and  has  a  surface  area  of  over 
1,000  acres,  but  only  a  portion  of 
the  shoreline  will  be  for  state  park 
uses.  Construction  will  consist  of 
15  modern,  glass-fronted  cabins,  a 
fishing  lodge  with  a  capacity  of  40, 
a  restaurant,  and  beach  and  bath- 
house designed  for  3,000  people. 
The  new  park  will  bring  to  20  the 
number  of  parks  now  administered 
by  the  Commission. 

Wyoming.  The  Wyoming  State 
Park  Commission  has  indicated,  in 
a  memorandum  of  understanding 


with  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation, 
that  the  State  desires  to  provide  for 
the  administration,  development, 
operation,  and  maintenance  of  the 
recreation  and  fish  and  wildlife 
features  of  the  reservoirs  constructed 
by  the  Bureau  in  the  State.  Sepa- 
rate long-term  agreements  will  be 
executed  for  each  reservoir  as  has 
been  done  in  the  past.  The  National 
Park  Service  assists  the  Bureau  in 
negotiating  these  agreements,  and 
furnishes  the  State  with  general 
development  plans. 


Suggested  Policy  Statement  Relating  to 

Development,  Use  and  Operation  of 

State  Parks 


EDITOR'S  NOTE: — This  statement  was  prepared  in  1952  by  a  Committee  consisting  of 
Frank  D.  Quinn,  Harold  S.  Wagner,  George  E.  Dickie,  and  Sidney  S.  Kennedy,  repre- 
senting, respectively,  the  National  Conference  on  State  Parks,  American  Institute  of 
Park  Executives,  National  Recreation  Association,  and  National  Park  Service. 

significance  established  primarily 
to  preserve  them  for  public  enjoy- 
ment and  education — and  it 


Many  park  people  are  deeply 
concerned  over  the  possibility  that 
some  recent  developments  and 
trends  may  lead  to  impairment  or  principally  this  type  of  state  park 


is 


destruction  of  state  park  values 
for  which  the  parks  have  been 
established.  Included  among  these 
trends  are:  (1)  continuing  increase 
in  attendance  and  use,  (2)  aggres- 
sive advertising  of  parks  as  tourist 
attractions,  (3)  non-conforming  uses, 
(4)  development  of  overnight  ac- 
commodations, (5)  over-emphasis 
on  development  of  income  produc- 
ing facilities,  (6)  attempts  at  self- 
support,  and  (7)  inappropriate  forms 
of  commercialism. 

Many  of  the  present  day  state 
park  systems  include  two  general 
kinds  or  types  of  parks.  The  first 
includes  areas  of  scenic,  scientific, 
and  historical  interest  of  state-wide 


that   was   developed   prior   to   the 
late  twenties. 

The  scenic  and  natural  areas  are 
usually  characterized  by  spacious- 
ness and  a  sense  of  freedom  from 
outside  influences.  They  are  se- 
lected for  their  intrinsic  values  and 
without  regard  to  population  dis- 
tribution. Facilities  are  provided 
for  the  safety,  comfort,  and  con- 
venience of  the  visitors  in  enjoying 
the  features  and  attractions  and 
also,  in  some  cases,  overnight  ac- 
commodations. Facilities  for  kinds 
of  recreation  appropriate  to  the 
areas,  such  as  hiking,  fishing,  swim- 
ming, boating,  horseback  riding, 
picnicking,  and  camping  are  fre- 
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quently  provided  where  there  is 
adequate  room  and  where  they  will 
not  destroy  park  values.  Although 
such  areas  are  not  acquired  speci- 
fically to  serve  the  non-urban  rec- 
reation needs  of  any  particular 
locality,  they  frequently  do  so  as 
a  by-product.  Well-known  examples 
of  this  kind  of  state  park  are  Point 
Lobos  Reserve  and  the  Redwoods 
parks  in  California,  Itasca  State 
Park  in  Minnesota,  Petit  Jean  in 
Arkansas,  Niagara  Reservation  in 
New  York,  Cumberland  Falls,  Ken- 
tucky, Highlands  Hammock,  Florida. 

In  recent  years  the  States  have 
increasingly  assumed  responsibility 
for  establishing  a  second  kind  of 
state  park  specifically  to  meet  the 
recreation  needs  of  their  citizens. 
This  kind  of  area,  which  is  often 
times  designated  as  a  state  recrea- 
tion area,  is  designed  largely  to 
provide  recreation  opportunities 
close  to  population  concentrations. 
In  the  selection  of  such  areas,  con- 
sideration is  given  to  scenic  quality 
but  location,  access,  and  adaptability 
to  recreation  use  are  paramount. 
State  areas  of  this  kind,  however, 
supplement  rather  than  supplant 
the  efforts  and  responsibilities  of 
county,  metropolitan,  and  municipal 
agencies  to  provide  local  facilities. 

Examples  of  this  kind  of  area  are 
the  13  new  state  recreation  areas 
near  Detroit,  Laurel  Hill  State 
Park  in  Pennsylvania,  Kentucky 
Lake  State  Park  in  Kentucky, 
Lake  Murray  State  Park  in  Okla- 
homa, Jones  Beach  and  Bethpage 
state  parks  on  Long  Island,  and 
most  of  the  South  Dakota  state 
parks  that  have  been  acquired  in 
the  eastern  section  of  the  State 
since  World  War  II. 


The  distinction  between  state 
parks  and  state  recreation  areas  is 
not  usually  reflected  by  their  names. 
Uniform  and  appropriate  nomen- 
clature such  as  state  parks,  state 
historical  parks,  state  beach  parks, 
state  recreation  areas,  might  be 
helpful  and  it  has  been  advocated 
by  many.*  Although  adoption  of 
any  such  nomenclature  by  all  of 
the  States  appears  remote  for  var- 
ious reasons,  the  characteristics  of 
these  different  kinds  of  areas  are 
generally  understood  and  accepted. 

The  following  suggested  state 
park  policies  are  aimed  primarily 
at  the  scenic-scientific-historical  pre- 
serve type  of  park;  however,  they 
are  many  times  applicable  also  to 
the  recreation  type  of  park : 

1.  Non-conforming  land  uses  such 
as  hunting,  logging  and  other  com- 
mercial forestry  practices,  grazing 
and  mining,  sites  for  schools,  power 
developments  and  other  non-park 
structures,  and  rights-of-way  should 
not  be  permitted  except  in  most 
unusual  circumstances  and  in  the 
absence  of  satisfactory  alternatives. 
Merely  the  availability  of  a  "free 
site"  or  existence  of  "unused  re- 
sources" cannot  be  considered  as 
justification  for  non-conforming  uses 
of  park  lands. 

Good  management  practice  and 
common  sense,  however,  are  believed 
to  justify  exceptions  such  as  the 
salvage  of  wind-blown  timber  in 

*  A  suggested  classification  for  state 
parks  is  included  in  a  report  entitled, 
"Suggested  Criteria  for  Evaluating  Areas 
Proposed  for  Inclusion  in  State  Park 
Systems"  which  was  prepared  by  a  com- 
mittee of  the  National  Conference  on 
State  Parks,  adopted  by  its  Board  of 
Directors  at  the  1954  Annual  Meeting, 
and  published  in  the  December  1954 
issue  of  PLANNING  AND  Civic  COMMENT. 
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the  Adirondacks  to  prevent  a  serious 
fire  hazard,  and  controlled  hunting 
of  deer  in  Itasca  State  Park  to 
prevent  the  destruction  of  the 
undercover. 

2.  Hotels,  lodges,  and  cabins  are 
frequently  desirable  to  enable  visi- 
tors to  obtain  full  and  satisfactory 
enjoyment    of    the    parks.      They 
should  be  considered,  however,  solely 
as   an   essential    means   of  serving 
and  accommodating  those  who  visit 
the    parks    to    enjoy    the    natural 
environment.     It    is    generally    ac- 
cepted that  state  parks  are  reserves, 
not  resorts. 

3.  Interpretive   services   such   as 
nature     guides,     historical     guides, 
campfire   programs,    museums,    na- 
tural trails,   trailside  exhibits,   and 
printed     pamphlets     are     excellent 
and  sometimes  indispensable  means 
of  informing  the  public  concerning 
an     area's     history,     physiographic 
features,  and  plant  and  animal  life. 
They    should    be    encouraged    and 
provided  to  an  appropriate  extent. 

4.  Operation  of  hotels  and  related 
cabin    developments,    and    restau- 
rants are   frequently  best  handled 
by  a  concessionaire  under  contract 
with  the  state  park  agency.    The 
most  successful  concession  operation 
usually   results   when   the   facilities 
are  state  owned  and  when  the  con- 
cession contract  provides  for  a  high 
degree  of  state  control.    Sometimes 
other  facilities  such  as  bathhouses, 
boats,   and  saddle  horses  are  also 
successfully  handled  by  concession- 
aires.   However,  the  operation  of  an 
entire  park  by  a  concessionaire,  or 
the  permitting  of  a  concessionaire  to 
dominate  the  park  operation  should 
be  avoided. 

5.  The  sale  of  souvenirs  such  as 


postcards,  books,  handicraft,  and 
other  items  related  to  or  indigenous 
to  the  locale  is  appropriate  and 
should  be  encouraged.  Good  taste 
seems  to  indicate  that  there  should 
be  no  attempt  to  sell  miscellaneous 
items  bearing  no  relation  to  the 
parks  simply  because  they  will  sell 
or  because  the  operation  will  result 
in  additional  profit. 

6.  Based   upon   the  almost   uni- 
versally accepted  theory  that  those 
who  actually  use  the  parks  should 
pay   more   toward   their   operation 
and  maintenance  than  the  general 
taxpayer,    charges    are    frequently 
made  for  special  facilities  and  ser- 
vices   such    as    bathhouses,    boats, 
riding    horses,    campgrounds,    and 
parking  of  automobiles.    A  few  of 
the  States  impose  an  entrance  fee. 
It  is  believed,  however,  that  caution 
should  be  exercised  in  attempting 
to  make  the  state  parks  fully  self- 
supporting.   Such  a  goal  may  easily 
lead  to  developments  and  operations 
such  as  installation  of  catch-penny 
devices,  over-emphasis  on  the  sale 
of  souvenirs,   and   development   of 
resort-type    facilities    primarily    to 
attract  tourists  and  make  a  profit. 
These  kinds  of  things  may,  in  turn, 
impair   the   parks   and   defeat   the 
purpose  for  which  they  were  estab- 
lished. 

7.  In    recent    years,    funds    ob- 
tained through  issuance  of  revenue 
bonds   have  been   used   on   several 
occasions   to   construct   state   park 
hotels,    lodges,    and    cabins.     This 
means  of  financing  may  be  satis- 
factory provided  that  it  does  not 
constitute  a  lien  on  the  state  parks 
or  vest  control  of  park  operations 
in  the  bond  holders. 

8.  The   impact  of  increased  at- 
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tendance  and   use   should   be   alle-  acquisition     and     development     of 

viated  in  many  cases  by  expansion  new   parks   or   recreation   areas   or 

of  facilities  in  existing  parks  or  by  by  both. 


Tennessee  Supreme  Court  Invalidates 
Spot  Zoning 


Grant,  et  al.f  vs.  McCuIIough,  et  al. 
(A  case  filed  July  23,  1954  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Tennessee) . 

A  Nashville  City  Ordinance  pur- 
ported to  amend  the  zoning  ordi- 
nance of  the  City  so  as  to  change  the 
lot  of  Mrs.  Grant  from  a  Residential 
"C"  Zone  to  Commerical  "A" 
Zone.  The  lots  on  both  sides  of 
Mrs.  Grant's  property  and  to  the 
rear  are  zoned  Residential  "C". 
Mrs.  Grant  and  the  City  of  Nash- 
ville appealed  from  the  decree  of 
the  Chancellor  holding  that  the 
ordinance  was  unconstitutional  in 
that  it  gave  Mrs.  Grant  privileges 
"not  extended  to  others  in  the  same 
neighborhood  similarly  situated,  and 
that  the  action  taken  was  not  in 
furtherance  of  any  general  plan  or 
scheme  of  zoning,  and,  therefore, 
constituted  'spot  zoning/  Mrs. 
Grant  and  the  City  insisted  that 
this  amendatory  ordinance  was  en- 
acted "for  the  general  welfare  of 
the  people  in  Mrs.  Grant's  neighbor- 
hood;" hence  was  a  valid  enact- 
ment. Mrs.  Grant  is  a  widow  well 
up  in  years  who  has  the  responsi- 
bility of  supporting  her  invalid  son 
who  can  help  himself  in  this  respect 
if  there  can  be  legally  conducted  on 
this  lot  belonging  to  his  mother, 
it  being  the  place  where  they  live, 
the  commercial  business  of  selling 
merchandise  generally  classed  as 
varieties  and  notions.  Mrs.  Grant 


appealed  to  the  alderman  repre- 
senting her  particular  ward.  The 
planning  commission  thereafter  dis- 
approved of  the  change  on  the 
ground  that  it  was  "spot  zoning." 
Nevertheless,  the  city  fathers  en- 
acted the  ordinance.  No  basis  for 
this  action  can  be  conjured  other 
than  that  it  emanated  from  a  strong 
desire  to  help  this  good  lady. 

The  court  found  it  apparent  from 
the  physical  situation  that  the 
Chancellor  had  no  escape  from  the 
conclusion  that  the  ordinance  was 
not  enacted  in  furtherance  "of  any 
general  plan  or  scheme  of  zoning." 
Mercantile  stores  were  already  avail- 
able to  the  neighborhood.  There- 
fore, the  change  of  this  one  parcel 
of  land  from  Residential  to  Com- 
mercial cannot  fairly  be  held  to 
have  been  a  change  for  the  general 
welfare  of  the  people  in  Mrs. 
Grant's  neighborhood,  as  insisted  in 
her  behalf. 

The  court  noted  the  laudable 
purpose  which  inspired  the  ordi- 
nance and  the  Chancellor's  finding 
that  it  was  enacted  only  for  the 
personal  benefit  of  Mrs.  Grant  and 
her  son.  "It  was  inconsistent  with 
the  general  ordinance  on  the  subject, 
and  gave  to  Mrs.  Grant  a  privilege 
withheld  by  the  general  law  from 
others  in  a  situation  like  unto  that 
of  Mrs.  Grant.  On  principle,  there 
is  no  escape  from  the  conclusion, 
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that  the  evidence  contravened 
Article  XI,  Section  8  of  the  Tennes- 
see Constitution." 

With  no  Tennessee  decision  on 
the  exact  point  involved,  the  court 
cited  other  jurisdictions  holding 
such  an  ordinance  invalid: 

Rogers  vs.  Village  of  Tarrytown,  (N.  H.) 
96  N.  E.  (2d)  731— 

"Spot  zoning  is  process  of  singling  out 
small  parcel  of  land  for  use  classification 
totally  different  from  that  of  surrounding 
area,  for  benefit  of  owner  of  such  property 
to  the  detriment  of  other  owners,  and,  as 
such,  is  very  opposite  of  planned  zoning." 

Parker  vs.  Rash,  (Ky.)  236  S.  W.  (2d)  687— 
"Amendment  to  city  zoning  ordinance 
reclassifying  lot  so  as  to  permit  erection 
and  construction  thereon  of  a  modern  well 
equipped  doctor's  office  building,  con- 


stituted spot  zoning  since  it  simply 
selected  one  lot,  owned  by  one  owner, 
and  created  for  it  a  particular  zoning 
classification  different  from  that  of  sur- 
rounding property." 

Cassell  vs.  Mayor  and  City  Council  of 
Baltimore,  (Md.)  72  A.  (2d)  487— 

"It  is  therefore,  universally  held  that 
a  spot  zoning  ordinance  which  singles  out 
a  parcel  of  land  within  the  limits  of  a  used 
district  and  marks  it  off  into  a  separate 
district  for  the  benefit  of  the  owner  thereby 
permitting  a  use  of  that  parcel  incon- 
sistent with  the  use  permitted  in  the  rest 
of  the  district,  is  invalid,  if  it  is  not  in 
accordance  with  the  comprehensive  zon- 
ing plan  and  is  merely  for  private  gain." 

The  Chancellor's  decree  was  af- 
firmed with  costs  adjudged  against 
the  City  of  Nashville  and  surety 
on  its  bond. 


April  Landscape  Architecture 
A  Fine  Record  of  Achievement 


The  April,  1955  Landscape  Archi- 
tecture, long  edited  by  Bradford 
Williams,  contains  so  much  his- 
torical and  current  information  of 
value  that  it  should  be  kept  ready 
at  hand  for  frequent  consultation. 

The  leading  article  by  Joseph 
Hudak,  of  the  office  of  Olmsted 
Brothers,  on  "Nine  Decades  of 
Landscape  Design"  from  1857  when 
Frederick  Law  Olmsted,  Sr.  was 
appointed  Superintendent  of  Cen- 
tral Park,  New  York,  to  the  present 
practice  of  Olmsted  Brothers.  Mr. 
Hudak  points  out: 

From  the  intricacy  of  Le  Notre  and 
the  pastoral  dignity  of  Repton,  Olmsted 
distilled  an  interpretation  character- 
istically American — a  style  evolved 
through  many  difficult  years  of  experi- 
mentation in  the  untrained  regions  of 
the  American  imagination. 


From  the  works  executed  by  the 
Olmsted  firms  throughout  the  past 
nine  decades  illustrations  have  been 
selected  and  these  in  a  dozen  pages 
of  illustration  tell  their  own  story 
and  should  command  the  interest 
of  landscape  students — young  and 
old. 

Katherine  McNamara,  Librarian 
of  the  Department  of  City  Planning 
and  Landscape  Architecture,  and 
Lecturer  on  City  Planning  in  the 
Graduate  School  of  Design  at 
Harvard  University,  draws  on  her 
own  intimate  knowledge  and  asso- 
ciation with  Librarian  Theodore 
Kimball  Hubbard  to  present  a 
significant  story  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity's Landscape  Architecture 
and  City  Planning  Collections.  The 
history  of  the  Library  is  involved 
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in  the  history  of  instruction  in 
landscape  architecture  and  planning 
at  Harvard.  Frederick  Law  Olm- 
sted,  Jr.  in  1900  offered  the  first 
formal  teaching  in  landscape  archi- 
tecture in  any  American  university. 
These  courses  were  organized  into 
a  separate  Department  of  Land- 
scape Architecture  in  1908.  In  1909 
a  course  in  city  planning  was  in- 
augurated in  the  Department  of 
Landscape  Architecture.  The  fac- 
ulty members  who  through  the 
years  have  supported  the  library 
include  familiar  names — FLO  him- 
self, Arthur  A.  Shurcliff,  James 
Sturgis  Pray,  Henry  V.  Hubbard, 
Bremer  W.  Pond,  and  now  G. 
Holmes  Perkins,  who,  with  Pro- 
fessor Reginald  Isaacs,  Chairman 
of  the  Department  of  City  Planning 
and  Landscape  Architecture,  and 
Professor  Jose  Luis  Sert,  Dean  of 
the  Graduate  School  of  Design, 
and  they  have  helped  develop  the  fine 
functional  library  which  has  been 
built  up.  Veterans  in  city  planning 
all  recall  the  important  contribution 
of  Theodora  KimbalPs  Manual  oj 
Information  on  City  Planning  and 
Zoning,  including  References  on  Re- 
gional, Rural  and  National  Planning, 
published  by  the  Harvard  Univer- 
sity Press  in  1923,  followed  by  its 


1928  and  1936  Supplements. 

The  issue,  in  addition  to  several 
technical  articles,  also  presents  se- 
lected ASLA  Committee  Reports 
(1)  City  and  Regional  Parks  and 
Playgrounds,  Chairman,  Harold  L. 
Curtis;  City,  Regional  and  National 
Planning,  Chairman,  Joseph  R. 
McMurtry;  National  Capital,  Chair- 
man, Merel  S.  Sager,  which  recorded 
the  approval  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  10  principles  adopted 
by  the  Joint  Committee  on  the 
National  Capital;  Professional  Re- 
gistration, Chairman,  George  C. 
Huntington;  Public  Roads,  Con- 
troIIed-Access  Highways,  Parkways, 
Chairman,  Oliver  A.  Deakin,  in 
which  are  listed  and  described  the 
important  national  Parkways,  in- 
teresting state  parkways,  including 
the  Palisades  Interstate  Parkway, 
and  state  expressways. 

The  magazine  also  contained  trib- 
utes to  the  late  Liberty  Hyde 
Bailey  who  was  long  an  honorary 
member  of  the  ASLA  and  to  Francis 
J.  Mulvihill  who  had  been  an  active 
member  of  the  Society  for  many 
years. 

We  commend  this  issue  of  Land- 
scape Architecture  as  a  signal  con- 
tribution to  the  history  and  achieve- 
ments of  Landscape  Architects. 


The  leading  article  in  the  American  Engineer,  September  1955,  is  from 
the  pen  of  Maj.  Gen.  U.  S.  Grant  III,  on  the  subject,  "We  Must  Plan  Our 
Cities."  General  Grant  addresses  himself  to  his  fellow  engineers  on 
the  serious  problem  of  the  proper  development  of  urban  areas  in  which 
population  is  increasing  in  startling  numbers  each  year.  He  says  that  the 
major  burden  of  technical  advice  and  practical  design  and  construction 
to  meet  the  emergency  must  be  borne  by  the  engineers  of  America.  Much 
of  the  article  is  devoted  to  the  principles  and  history  of  city  planning, 
with  emphasis  on  the  plan  of  Washington,  D.  C.  by  the  French  engineer, 
L' Enfant,  and  its  unique  features.  The  cover  page  reproduces  an  excellent 
photograph  of  General  Grant. 
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A  Report  on  the  Joint  Study  of  Arterial 
Facilities  in  the  New  York-New  Jersey 
Metropolitan  Area  by  the  Port  of  New 
York  Authority  and  the  Triborougb 
Bridge  and  Tunnel  Authority,  initiated 
in  1954,  has  made  the  following  recom- 
mendations: 

1.  A    double-deck    twelve-lane    sus- 
pension bridge  across  the  Narrows  join- 
ing Staten  Island  at  Fort  Wadsworth 
and  Brooklyn  at  Fort  Hamilton. 

2.  A  six-lane  lower  deck  on  the  George 
Washington  Bridge. 

3.  A  single-deck  six-lane  suspension 
bridge  across  the  East  River  at  Throgs 
Neck   between   Fort   Schuyler   in   The 
Bronx  and  Cryders  Point  on  the  west 
shore  of  Little  Bay  in  Queens. 

It  is  explained  that  extensive  connect- 
ing highways  beyond  the  immediate 
approaches  to  the  proposed  Bridge  pro- 
jects would  cost  about  $198,000,000 
and  would  be  financed,  built  and  oper- 
ated by  the  Triborough  Authority. 


A  Study  of  the  Central  Business  Dis- 
trict of  the  Borough  of  Princeton,  New 
Jersey  has  been  prepared  for  the  Borough 
Planning  Board  by  M.  J.  Rody,  Assist- 
ant Director,  and  Herbert  H.  Smith, 
Director  of  Community  Planning  Asso- 
ciates. This  mimeographed  report  con- 
tains detailed  data  of  the  existing  con- 
ditions, presents  conclusions  as  to  ways 
and  means  of  increasing  the  service  of 
the  downtown  district.  The  authors 
maintain  that: 

The  Borough  of  Princeton  is  depend- 
ent upon  its  Central  Business  District 
for  a  stabilized  economic  structure.  Its 
preservation  and  its  improvement  are 
of  vital  importance  to  each  and  every 
taxpayer.  Princeton  must  make  the 
choice  of  either  doing  nothing  and 
leaving  the  future  of  this  valuable  asset 
to  chance,  letting  things  happen  as  they 
will,  or  the  Borough  can  embark  on  a 
program  designed  to  protect  and 
strengthen  the  Central  Business  District. 
This  decision  cannot  be  and  should 


not  be  postponed.  Only  through  a 
progress  program  of  conservation  and 
rehabilitation  can  the  entire  community 
benefit.  This  should  become  a  com- 
munity project  with  the  entire  citizenry 
of  the  Borough  participating.  Copies 
may  be  obtained  from  Herbert  H. 
Smith,  92A  Nassau  Street,  at  $2. 


The  inception  of  a  program  for  the 
development  of  Longwood,  Severance 
A.  Millikin's  recent  property  at  the 
corner  of  Mayfield  and  Taylor  Roads, 
Cleveland  Heights,  Ohio  is  announced 
by  Mayor  Karl  Ertle  of  Cleveland 
Heights.  Mr.  Millikin,  after  discussion 
with  a  number  of  developers  from  many 
parts  of  the  United  States,  had  entered 
into  a  joint  undertaking  with  The 
Austin  Company,  Cleveland-based  de- 
signing, engineering  and  construction 
firm,  for  the  planning  and  construction 
of  the  Longwood  project.  150-acre, 
rolling,  wooded  estate. 

The  Austin  Company  is  prepared  to 
begin  at  once  to  make  the  necessary 
studies  and  preliminary  plans  for  sub- 
mission, as  is  specified  by  the  new  zon- 
ing ordinance,  to  the  Cleveland  Heights 
Council  and  the  Board  of  Control. 

A  corporation,  Longwood  Properties 
Incorporated,  has  been  formed  to  serve 
as  the  medium  under  which  the  work 
would  be  carried  on. 

Mr.  George  A.  Bryant,  president  of 
The  Austin  Company,  stressed  the  fact 
that  much  planning  and  many  nego- 
tiations are  necessary  before  any  plans 
can  be  submitted,  and  expects  to  set  up 
an  office  on  the  Longwood  property. 


Freeman  Tilden,  of  Warner,  N.  H., 
author  of  "The  National  Parks,  What 
They  Mean  to  You  and  Me,"  a  Knopf 
publication,  has  been  selected  by  Nation- 
al Parks  Director  Conrad  L.  Wirth 
to  pursue  a  study  and  reappraisal  of  the 
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basic  principles  and  methods  used  in  the 
interpretation-education  program  carried 
on  by  the  National  Park  Service.  Mr. 
Tilden  who  has  been  for  many  years  a 
collaborator  with  the  National  Park  Ser- 
vice, has  traveled  extensively  through- 
out the  National  Park  System  and  has 
long  interested  himself  in  the  many 
phases  of  the  program  on  which  he  is 
now  to  concentrate  his  attention- 
Freeman  Tilden  was  chosen  for  this 
unusual  assignment  because  of  his  pre- 
ceptive understanding  of  the  purposes 
of  the  National  Park  System,  and  it  is 
expected  that  he  will  re-examine  every 
phase  of  interpretive  work  and  its  ob- 
jectives; to  analyze  the  many  inter- 
pretive methods  used;  and  to  formulate 
recommendations  directed  toward  im- 
provement. 

While  the  study  being  undertaken  by 
Mr.  Tilden  is  primarily  concerned  with 
the  National  Park  System,  he  will  devote 
considerable  attention  also  to  State 
parks  and  other  institutions  which  have 
undertaken  interpretive  activities  of 
one  kind  or  another.  His  study  and  the 
preparation  of  his  report  are  expected 
to  take  approximately  two  years. 


Governor  William  S.  Stratton  of 
Illinois  has  signed  a  bill,  passed  unani- 
mously by  both  the  house  and  the 
senate  during  the  session  of  the  legisla- 
ture just  ended,  increasing  the  allowable 
maximum  of  land  to  be  acquired  by  the 
Forest  Preserve  District  of  Cook  County 
from  44,000  to  50,000  acres. 

The  District  now  comprises  about 
41.500  acres  and  has  under  negotiation, 
or  under  condemnation  proceedings,  the 
2500  acres  which  would  have  ended  its 
acquisitions  under  the  previous  legal 
limit. 

Recommendation  for  the  increase 
originated  with  the  Advisory  (citizens') 
Committee  to  the  Board  of  Forest 
Preserve  Commissioners.  It  was  based 
upon  a  presentation  showing  that  about 
10,000  acres  of  land,  worthy  of  purchase 
for  forest  preserve  purposes,  were  still 
available. 

The  increase  to  50,000  acres  represents 
an  attempt  by  the  District  to  maintain, 
in  Cook  County,  the  recommended 
standard  of  one  acre  of  this  type  of 
holding  per  100  people 


The  Public  Administration  Review,  Summer  1955,  reports  a  unanimous 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Wisconsin  in  March  of  this  year,  holding 
that  the  police  power  may  be  used  to  enforce  architectural  control  on 
behalf  of  a  community's  aesthetic  appearance.  The  case  rose  out  of  a 
provision  of  the  zoning  ordinance  of  Fox  Point,  Wisconsin,  a  village  near 
Milwaukee  zoned  entirely  for  residential  use,  which  regulates  the  exterior 
architectural  appearance  of  new  buildings.  A  circuit  court  had  ruled  that 
the  ordinance  constituted  an  improper  use  of  the  zoning  power,  traditionally 
confined  to  promoting  public  health,  morals,  and  safety.  The  Supreme 
Court  over-ruled  the  decision  of  the  lower  court,  and  noted  that  the 
general  rule  that  the  zoning  power  may  not  be  exercised  for  purely  aesthetic 
considerations,  has  been  undergoing  a  change,  notably  in  the  decision  of 
the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  in  upholding  the  D.  C.  Redevelopment  Act  of 
1945.  In  that  decision  the  Court  said:  "It  is  within  the  power  of  the  legis- 
lature to  determine  that  the  community  should  be  beautiful  as  well  as 
healthy,  spacious  as  well  as  clean,  well-balanced  as  well  as  carefully  con- 
trolled." 
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Due  to  the  expansion  of  its 
activities  the  Passaic-Bergen  Com- 
munity Planning  Association  has 
changed  its  name  to  the  Passaic 
Valley  Citizens  Planning  Associa- 
tion. Cowles  Andrus  is  President 
and  Ernest  Erber,  Executive  Di- 
rector. 

The  Citizens'  Council  on  City 
Planning  of  Philadelphia  has  com- 
pleted its  13th  year  of  service  to 
Philadelphia.  A  new  Annual  Report 
for  1954-55  has  recently  been  issued, 
in  which  it  is  announced  that  the 
Council  has  been  collaborating  with 
the  Redevelopment  Authority  in 
launching  the  Eastwick  project, 
the  largest  redevelopment  area  in 
the  U,  S.  The  Council  is  set  up  to 
operate  through  Committees  and 
the  reports  of  these  committees 
reflect  unusual  and  notable  achieve- 
ment during  the  past  year. 

Region  News,  the  organ  of  the 
Metropolitan  Plan  Association  of 
the  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  area  announces 
the  4th  Annual  Metropolitan  Plan- 
ning Conference  to  be  held  in  No- 
vember which  will  be  a  one-day 
three-session  conference  sponsored 
jointly  by  the  MPA  and  Washing- 
ton University  in  cooperation  with 
the  American  Institute  of  Planners 
local  chapter.  The  general  theme 
will  be  "Advancing  Planned  De- 
velopment in  the  Metropolitan  St. 
Louis  Area." 

The  Citizens  Planning  and  Hous- 
ing Association  oj  Baltimore,  Md. 


honored  Frances  Morton  on  May 
24,  1955,  upon  the  completion  of 
her  tenth  year  as  Executive  Secre- 
tary of  the  Association.  Miss  Mor- 
ton was  honored  at  the  annual  din- 
ner for  her  years  of  crusading  against 
Baltimore's  slums.  A  citation  from 
Mayor  Thomas  D'AIesandro  pro- 
claimed her  an  "outstanding  citizen 
of  Baltimore."  The  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors presented  her  with  a  handsome 
wristwatch.  CPHA  has  conducted  a 
highly  successful  Clean-up,  Fix-up 
Campaign  in  cooperation  with  the 
Baltimore  Public  Schools. 


The  Metroplanner,  Newsletter 
of  the  Metropolitan  Area  Planning 
Commission  of  Pulaski  County, 
Little  Rock,  Arkansas,  has  appeared 
as  a  new  publication. 


Thomas  James  II,  former  Execu- 
tive Director  of  the  Wheeling  Area 
Conference  on  Community  Develop- 
ment, West  Virginia,  who  recently 
resigned  to  re-enter  the  practice  of 
law  in  Louisville,  Ky.  and  engage  in 
planning  consultant  work,  writes  of 
the  accomplishments  of  the  Con- 
ference, stressing  the  Public  Park- 
ing Garage  which  is  practically  a 
reality.  Mr.  James  pays  tribute  to 
the  intense  interest  of  the  citizens 
who  compose  the  various  Com- 
mittees. City  officials  have  been 
assisted  by  these  committees  in 
adopting  Air  Pollution  Control, 
Slum  Clearance  and  Redevelopment 
Programs. 
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National  Parks 

In  reviewing  the  accomplishments  of  the  1st  Session  of  the  84th  Congress  in  the  field 
of  conservation,  four  events  stand  out  as  of  primary  importance.  The  temporary  defeat 
of  the  proposal  to  build  Echo  Park  Dam  inside  the  Dinosaur  National  Monument  in 
the  Upper  Colorado  Basin  development  bill  was  significant.  The  bill  passed  the  Senate 
but  never  came  to  a  vote  in  the  House. 

H.  R.  3383  (Aspinall)  introduced  Feb.  2.  To  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  construct,  operate  and  maintain  the  Colorado  River  Storage  project  and  participating 
projects.  The  companion  bill  S.  500  passed  the  Senate  on  April  20.  The  full  House 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  reported  H.  R.  3383  with  amendment  taking 
Echo  Park  Dam  out,  but  did  not  authorize  approval  of  the  Board  of  Engineers  recom- 
mended by  the  Sub-committee.  A  rule  for  floor  consideration  on  July  21  was  approved 
by  the  Rules  Committee.  Sponsors  of  the  bill  decided  not  to  bring  this  controversial 
measure  up  in  the  House  in  the  closing  days  of  the  session.  It  was  thought  that  it 
would  be  beaten,  even  with  the  Echo  Park  Dam  put  of  the  bill.  It  remains  on  the 
House  calendar  and  will  be  one  of  the  issues  awaiting  the  Congress  when  it  returns  to 
Washington  for  the  next  session  in  January  1956. 

Mining 

A  positive  victory  for  good  management  of  the  Nation's  natural  resources  came  with 
the  passage  of  a  bill  to  stop  large-scale  mining  abuses  heretofore  permissible  under  the 
mining  laws. 

H.  R.  5981-S.  1713.  Signed  by  the  President  on  July  23,  now  Public  Law  No.  167. 
President  Eisenhower,  in  signing  this  bill,  described  it  as  one  of  the  most  important 
conservation  measures  affecting  public  lands  enacted  in  many  years.  It  brings  up  to 
date  the  mining  claim  laws  of  1872  and  puts  a  stop  to  the  old  practice  of  filing  essen- 
tially phony  mining  claims  in  order  to  tie  up  surface  rights  to  timber,  water  or  recrea- 
tional areas  for  private  use.  On  all  new  mining  claims,  a  prospector  may  work  his  dig- 
gings but  the  law  preserves  the  right  of  the  government  to  manage  and  use  the  timber 
and  other  surface  resources  to  the  extent  that  such  use  does  not  interfere  with  mining 
operations.  It  also  sets  up  a  procedure  involving  public  notices  and  hearings  for  clearing 
up  any  false  claims  that  now  clutter  the  National  Forests  and  other  public  lands  in  the 
West.  This  will  solve  the  problem  of  false  mining  claims  and  permit  multiple  use  of 
the  surface  of  legitimate  claims  prior  to  patent. 

Wildlife  Refuge 

An  intense  fight  by  conservationists  to  prevent  the  Army  from  adding  over  10,000 
acres  of  the  Wichita  Mountains  National  Wildlife  Refuge  in  Oklahoma  to  the  Fort  Sill 
artillery  range  ended  in  defeat  through  the  passage  of  the  bill.  Aside  from  the  loss  of 
this  important  part  of  a  major  wildlife  preserve,  conservationists  have  been  alarmed  by 
the  Army's  action  because  of  the  precedent  it  sets  for  acquisition  of  other  similar  areas. 

H.  R.  6829-S.  1765.  The  Military  Public  Works  Bill  includes  a  proposal  to  take 
10,700  acres  from  the  59,000  acre  Wichita  Mountains  National  Wildlife  Refuge  in  Okla- 
homa as  an  addition  to  the  artillery  practice  ranges  of  the  Fort  Sill  Military  Reservation. 
Passed  House  June  27.  Passed  Senate  July  1.  Public  Law  161.  The  Wichita  Refuge 
was  set  apart  by  President  Theodore  Roosevelt  in  1905  and  contains  Texas  longhorn, 
antelope,  deer,  bison  and  has  been  described  as  the  finest  natural  area  in  Oklahoma. 

The  P-R  Surplus  Bill 

S.  756.  To  authorize  the  appropriation  of  accumulated  receipts  in  the  Federal  aid 
to  wildlife-restoration  fund  established  by  the  Pittman-Robertson  Act  and  to  authorize 
the  expenditure  of  funds  apportioned  to  a  State  under  such  act  for  the  management  of 
wildlife  areas  and  resources.  Signed  by  the  President,  now  Public  Law  375. 
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As  passed  the  act  authorizes  appropriation  and  allocation  of  the  $13,467,468  to  the 
states  and  territories  over  a  five-year  period  in  addition  to  regular,  annual  Pittman- 
Robertson  allocations.  It  requires  matching  funds  according  to  the  regular  P-R  formula 
of  $1  of  state  funds  for  each  $3  of  federal  aid.  The  first  20  percent  allocation  of  the 
sum  will  have  to  be  included  in  the  first  supplemental  appropriation  bill  cleared  by 
Congress  in  the  next  session.  The  second  fifth  can  be  provided  in  next  year's  regular 
appropriation  for  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service.  The  result  should  be  new  game  refuges 
and  shooting  areas,  restored  waterfowl  marshes,  new  wildlife  cover  plantings  and  ex- 
panded research  throughout  the  nation. 

Federal  City 

S.  2568  (Case,  Neely,  Stennis  and  Beall)  introduced  July  18.  Amends  Title  I  of  the 
Act  of  August  30,  1954  which  authorizes  the  construction  of  bridges  across  the  Potomac 
River  by  making  possible  the  construction  of  a  new  bridge  across  the  lower  part  of 
Roosevelt  Memorial  Island,  formerly  objected  to  by  the  Roosevelt  Memorial  Association. 
The  National  Capital  Planning  Commission  voted  approval  of  the  general  location  of 
the  proposed  Potomac  River  Bridge  and  District  officials  stated  that  this  act  would 
permit  them  to  begin  detailed  planning  for  the  new  location  which  must  be  cleared  with 
Congress  before  actual  construction  can  start.  The  amendment  would  give  the  National 
Park  officials  and  the  Fine  Arts  Commission  a  specific  voice  in  the  bridge's  location  and 
design  to  protect  the  monumental  structures  in  the  area  such  as  the  Lincoln  Memorial 
and  the  Arlington  Memorial  Bridge.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  D.  C.  Reported 
with  an  amendment  on  July  21. 

Housing 

S.  2126.  To  extend  and  clarify  laws  relating  to  the  provision  and  improvement  of 
housing,  the  elimination  of  slums,  the  conservation  and  development  of  urban  com- 
munities, the  financing  of  vitally  needed  public  works.  Approved  and  signed.  Public 
Law  No.  345.  Agreement  was  reached  by  Senate  and  House  conferees  on  the  public 
housing  item  of  45,000  units  between  enactment  of  the  bill  and  July  31,  1956.  FHA's 
Title  I  home-improvement  program  was  extended  14  months  to  Sept.  30,  1956.  The 
bill  terminates  '1  itle  IV  which  provided  for  defense  housing.  For  the  slum  clearance  and 
urban  renewal  program,  an  increase  of  $400  million  over  the  years  1956  and  1957  and 
an  additional  $100  million  at  the  discretion  of  the  President,  are  authorized.  The  Home 
Loan  Bank  Board  was  authorized  to  be  independent  and  requires  report  to  Congress 
instead  of  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency.  It  was  agreed  to  make  available 
a  total  of  $48  million  as  a  revolving  fund  for  planning  advances  to  local  public  agencies 
for  community  facilities. 

Theodore  Roosevelt  Centennial  Commission 

A  Joint  Resolution  of  the  84th  Congress,  (Public  Law  183)  authorizes  a  Theodore 
Roosevelt  Centennial  Commission  to  initiate  plans  and  a  program  for  nationwide  cele- 
bration during  1958  of  the  100th  Anniversary  of  the  birth  of  the  former  President  on 
Oct.  27,  1858.  The  commission  will  draft  plans  for  the  completion  of  the  development 
of  Theodore  Roosevelt  Island  in  the  Potomac  River,  Washington  D.  C.  and  the  Theodore 
Roosevelt  National  Memorial  Park  in  North  Dakota  as  a  tribute  to  Theodore  Roosevelt's 
activities  as  a  great  conservationist. 
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Since  our  last  issue,  we  regret  to  announce  that  Dr.  Theodore  S. 
Palmer  and  Elwood  Chapman  have  died.  Tributes  will  be  published  in 
our  next  issue  prepared  by  Horace  M.  Albright. 


HERBERT  BARTHOLOMEW 


The  sudden  death  of  Herbert 
Bartholomew,  son  of  Harland  Bar- 
tholomew and  the  late  Mrs.  Bar- 
tholomew, occurred  on  June  24th 
near  Placerville,  Calif.  Mr.  Bar- 
tholomew was  a  practicing  attorney 
and  had  served  as  the  President  of 
the  San  Francisco  Housing  and 


m 


Planning  Association.  He  was 
his  44th  year  and  his  death  was 
caused  by  a  heart  attack  while  on 
a  trip  in  the  Sierras.  He  is  survived 
by  his  wife  who  was  the  sister  of 
Warren  OIney  III,  Assistant  At- 
torney General  of  the  United  States, 
and  three  children. 


MRS.  JOHN  DE  LA  MATER 


The  death  of  Gertrude  Phillips 
De  La  Mater,  wife  of  John  De  La 
Mater,  occurred  on  August  15th  in 
Washington  D.  C.  She  had  just 
celebrated  her  50th  wedding  anni- 

MRS.  LAURENCE 

On  August  19th,  Mrs.  Daisy 
MuIIett  Schmeckebier,  wife  of  Dr. 
Laurence  F.  Schmeckebier,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  of  100  on  the 
Federal  City,  died  at  her  home  in 
Washington  after  a  long  illness. 
She  was  the  daughter  of  Alfred  B. 


versary  with  her  husband,  who  is  a 
charter  member  of  the  Committee 
of  100  on  the  Federal  City  and 
served  for  many  years  as  its  Secre- 
tary. 

F.  SCHMECKEBIER 

MuIIett,  supervising  architect  of  the 
Treasury  Department  from  1866  to 
1876  who  designed  many  Washing- 
ton buildings  including  the  State, 
War  and  Navy  Building  and  the 
south  wing  of  the  Treasury. 


FISKE  KIMBALL 


Fiske  Kimball  died  August  14th 
at  the  age  of  66  in  Munich,  Germany 
where  he  was  spending  the  summer. 
He  had  recently  retired  as  Director 
of  the  Philadelphia  Museum  of  Art, 
where  he  had  served  for  the  past 
30  years. 

He  was  the  first  professor  of 
architecture  at  the  University  of 
Virginia  and  was  active  in  the 
restoration  of  Monticello  and  Strat- 
ford. Born  in  Newton,  Mass.,  he 
was  the  son  of  the  late  Edwin 


Fiske  and  Ellen  Kimball.  Grad- 
uated from  Harvard  in  1909,  he 
received  his  master's  degree  at  the 
same  University  in  1912,  and  was 
awarded  his  Ph.D.  by  the  University 
of  Michigan.  He  held  many  posts 
of  distinction,  among  them  member- 
ship on  the  advisory  boards  of 
Rockefeller  Center,  Williamsburg, 
the  National  Park  Service.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  editorial  board  for 
Jefferson's  papers.  His  sister  was 
Theodora  Kimball  Hubbard. 
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LAND  USES  IN  AMERICAN  CITIES.  By 
Harland  Bartholomew.  Harvard  Uni- 
versity Press.  1955.  206  pp.  Price 
$6.50. 

Mr.  Bartholomew  has  produced  a 
very  useful  book,  both  for  planners 
and  for  citizens  who  want  to  know 
about  planning.  It  is  not  a  book  of 
opinion.  It  is  a  book  of  organized 
factual  data  collected  in  53  central 
cities,  33  satellite  communities  and 
11  complete  urban  areas. 

Mr.  Bartholomew  has  goals  for 
accomplishment  in  planning;  but  he 
is  a  realist  and  he  recognizes  that 
we  must  start  all  plans  for  improve- 
ment with  existing  conditions.  And 
as  he  develops  the  pattern  on  which 
these  surveyed  cities  have  developed 
their  land  area  maps  for  residential, 
commercial,  light  and  heavy  in- 
dustrial areas,  railroad  property, 
streets,  parks  and  playgrounds,  and 
public  and  semi-public  property,  he 
is  enabled  to  draw  careful  conclu- 
sions based  on  historic  as  well  as 
current  history. 

For  convenience  in  handling  he 
has  broken  down  his  statistical 
information  into  four  classes — for 
the  28  cities  of  50,000  or  less,  for 
the  13  cities  of  50,000  to  100,000, 
for  the  7  cities  of  100,000  to  250,000 
and  the  5  urban  areas  of  250,000 
and  over.  The  developed  area  for 
these  four  runs  from  9.97  acres  down 
to  5.04  acres  per  hundred  persons. 
For  the  residential  areas  the  per- 
centage of  the  total  developed  area 
varies  very  little,  running  from 
39.56  to  41.40,  with  the  peak  in  the 
third  class.  In  acres  the  residential 
areas  run  from  3.94  to  2.02  for  the 
four  classes. 


In  presenting  the  percentage  of 
total  developed  area  for  commercial 
areas  the  figures  run  3.14,  2.58,  2.90 
and  4.26.  But  he  calls  attention  to  the 
ever-exploitation  of  land  which  was 
fostered  by  numerous  individuals 
and  groups  interested  in  quick 
turnovers  and  high  returns.  This 
led  to  overzoning  of  business  land 
which  created  a  surplus  commercial 
supply,  which  in  turn  depressed 
property  values  for  owners  in  less 
strategic  locations. 

In  the  surveyed  cities,  light 
industry  occupies  from  2.78  to 
3.76  percent  and  heavy  industry 
from  2.70  to  4.70  percent  of  the 
total  developed  area.  On  acres  per 
person,  combined  light  and  heavy 
industry  run  from  .65  to  1.07  acres, 
with  a  more  liberal  use  of  land  in 
smaller  cities. 

Mr.  Bartholomew  points  out  that 
the  second  largest  use  of  urban  land 
is  occupied  by  streets,  running 
from  24.75  to  33.27  percent  of  the 
total  developed  area.  And  it  is  not 
always  realized  that  for  every 
hundred  city  persons  there  are 
1.25  acres  in  streets  in  the  larger 
cities  and  2.82  acres  in  the  smaller 
cities. 

The  parks  and  playgrounds  figures 
show  an  average  of  nearly  7  percent  of 
the  developed  area  of  central  cities. 
The  author  comments: 

The  general  planning  standard  for 
park  and  playground  space  is  given  as  a 
ratio  ...  of  one  acre  of  park-playground 
area  to  each  100  persons,  although  few 
communities  have  realized  this  standard. 
The  land  use  survey  of  53  central  cities 
reveals  that  only  five  communities 
have  reached  this  goal,  and  only  two 
of  these — Davenport,  Iowa  and  Dallas, 
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Texas — are  cities  of  over  50,000  in 
population.  The  average  in  the  53 
central  cities  is  0.46  acres  per  100 
persons. 

The  survey  showed  that  a  sur- 
prisingly large  proportion  of  the 
city  is  devoted  to  nonprivate  use. 
Indeed  slightly  over  half  of  the 
total  developed  area  was  found  to 
be  in  this  category.  In  the  satellite 
cities,  the  growth  of  suburbs  has 
been  erratic  and  without  pattern. 

A  fairly  constant  relationship 
exists  for  residential  areas,  com- 
mercial areas  and  streets;  but  there 
is  great  variation  in  land  used  for 
light  industry,  heavy  industry,  rail- 
road property,  parks  and  play- 
grounds and  public  and  semipublic 
property.  Then  the  author  com- 
ments: 

If  zoning  is  to  reach  its  highest  and 
best  form  in  encouraging  and  insuring 
the  rational  and  economic  development 
of  urban  land,  it  must  be  related  to  the 
amount  of  land  that  can  be  reasonably 
expected  to  be  absorbed  for  various  uses. 

Stressing  the  importance  of  com- 
prehensive planning  in  relation  to 
zoning,  the  author  remarks: 

Seldom  can  we  project  our  thinking 
into  the  future  without  building  on  the 
past.  A  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
history,  the  habits,  and  the  aspirations 
of  urban  society  is  a  requisite  to  rational 
planning.  It  is  well  to  remember  that 
ours  is  a  dynamic  society  and  that  we 
are  seeing  constant  changes  which  re- 
quire new  appraisals  and  new  evalua- 
tions. Planning  and  zoning  must  cope 
with  social  changes,  technological 
changes,  and  others,  including  strategic 
military  considerations.  The  long-term 
effects  of  each  of  these  factors  must  be 
considered  in  relation  to  their  influence 
on  the  community.  .  .  .  Particularly 
is  there  a  need  for  revising  industrial 
classifications  to  recognize  new  pro- 


cesses in  which  nuisances,  commonly 
associated  with  certain  industries  in  the 
early  days  of  zoning,  no  longer  exist 
due  to  improved  techniques  and  con- 
trols. Scientifically  determined  per- 
formance standards  offer  great  possi- 
bilities in  evolving  and  enforcing  zoning 
ordinances  More  work  must  be  done 
on  the  problem  of  nonconforming  uses — 
incongruous  uses  that  actually  occupy 
little  land  but  are  serious  hindrances  to 
sound  community  development. 

And  finally  Mr.  Bartholomew 
ends  on  this  note: 

It  seems  reasonable  to  say  that  a  land- 
use  plan  can  be  realistically  applied  to 
best  advantage  where  its  coverage  in- 
cludes the  whole  urban  area.  It  follows 
that  zoning  and  planning  are  most 
effective  when  their  span  of  control  is 
comprehensive. 

CRISIS  OF  THE  CITIES.  By  Fred  K.  Vig- 
man.  Public  Affairs  Press,  Washington, 
D.  C.  1955.  164  pp.  Price  $3.25. 

Mr.  Vigman  has  rendered  a  very 
fine  service  in  presenting,  with 
dramatic  sweep,  the  history  of  our 
democratic  fumbling  in  the  occupa- 
tion and  government  of  American 
cities.  He  presents  his  saga  in  the 
words  of  contemporary  writers  who 
may  be  said  to  lay  claim  to  illus- 
trious leadership  during  the  past 
century.  Milo  R.  Maltbie,  William 
Bennett  Munroe,  Ebenezer  Howard, 
Raymond  Unwin,  Patrick  Geddes, 
Delos  M.  Wilcox,  Shelby  M.  Harri- 
son, Bird  S.  Coler,  Frederic  C. 
Howe,  Luther  Gulick,  Carl  Chat- 
ters, Robert  Moses,  Major  General 
Philip  B.  Fleming,  Mayor  A.  P. 
Kaufmann  of  St.  Louis,  Albert  Shaw, 
Thomas  C.  Devlin,  Horace  G. 
Deming,  Henry  Bruere,  Frank  J. 
Goodnow,  Jacob  A.  Riis,  Langdon 
W.  Post,  Abel  Wolman,  Alfred 
Bettman,  Cleveland  Rodgers,  Mayor 
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Fletcher  Bowron  of  Los  Angeles, 
Andrew  Jackson  Downing,  Freder- 
ick Law  Olmsted  Senior  and  Junior, 
Daniel  H.  Burnham,  Edward  H. 
Bennett,  Charles  Mulford  Robinson, 
John  Nolen,  Benjamin  C.  Marsh, 
Thomas  Adams,  Rexford  Tugwell, 
Frank  Lloyd  Wright,  Eliel  Saarinen, 
Walter  Gropius,  Jose  Luis  Sert, 
Le  Corbusier,  Lewis  Mumford,  Jo- 
seph Hudnut,  Russell  Van  Nest 
Black,  C.  McKim  Norton,  Thomas 
Gates,  Paul  Windels,  F.  J.  Osborn, 
Goodhue  Livingston,  Lincoln  Stef- 
fens,  Clinton  Rogers  Woodruff, 
Thomas  H.  Reed,  of  this  and  a 
former  generation,  are  all  quoted 
to  mark  the  path  of  doom. 

Under  the  titles,  Impending  Bank- 
ruptcy, Civic  Virtue  and  Civic 
Failure,  Urban  Deterioration  and 
Exodus,  City  Planning,  Urban  Re- 
newal or  Dead  End,  the  author 
develops  his  story  of  failure.  He 
selects  New  York,  Chicago,  Phila- 
delphia, Boston,  Detroit,  St.  Louis, 
Pittsburgh  and  Cleveland  as  hor- 
rible examples.  And  he  finally  ends 
on  the  note: 

The  future  of  the  American  city  will 
probably  be  not  unlike  that  of  the  New 
England  mill  town  or  the  Pennsylvania 
mine  town — a  source  of  wealth,  with 
the  absentee  owners  and  middle  class 


living  outside  its  boundaries.  The  city 
will  then  be  a  great  industrial  plantation 
where  employees  must  perforce  live 
and  from  which  all  other  strata  of  the 
population  will  seek  to  escape. 

It  is  a  very  readable  and  con- 
vincing story,  but,  like  many  an- 
other historic  tale  it  must  perforce 
omit  many  of  the  human  and 
analytical  elements  in  order  to 
highlight  the  dramatic  denouement. 
In  his  galaxy  of  quotable  writers  to 
prove  his  thesis,  the  author  omits 
mention  of  many  of  the  social  and 
design  planners  who  are  making 
constructive  contributions  to  civic 
improvement.  He  does  cite  the 
Federal  Renewal  program  as  a 
definite  stimulus  to  comprehensive 
local  planning  and  city  rebuilding. 

Perhaps  if  we  can  read  the  book 
as  a  challenge  rather  than  a  pre- 
diction of  hopeless  doom,  we  can 
yet  see  some  hope  that  our  demo- 
cratic processes  which  have  been 
working  a  comparatively  short  time, 
will  produce  some  worthy  cities  in 
the  next  hundred  years.  After  all, 
the  problems  of  population  growth, 
public  education  and  civic  re- 
sponsibility have  been  rather  stu- 
penduous  even  for  a  race  of  titans 
to  solve! 
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National  and  State  Parks 

CONRAD  L.  WIRTH,  Director,  National  Park  Service,  Department  of  the  Interior 

EDITOR'S    NOTE: — An    address    delivered    at  the    35th    Annual    Meeting,    National 
Conference  on  State  Parks,  Stowe,  Vermont,  September  27,  1955. 


This  Conference  is  one  that  has 
been  especially  close  to  my  heart  and 
the  problems  are  closely  related  to 
those  of  the  National  Park  Service. 
It  is  always  a  pleasure  to  renew  old 
acquaintances  and  to  welcome  new 
members  and  guests.  It  is  good  to 
see  our  genial  host,  Perry  Merrill, 
with  whom  we  worked  so  closely 
during  the  CCC  days.  Perry  and  I 
did  the  State  from  border  to  border. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  to  see 
here  again  one  who  has  served  with 
distinction  in  two  careers,  Dr. 
Laurie  Cox.  I  first  knew  Laurie 
more  than  20  years  ago  when  he 
was  head  of  the  Landscape  Depart- 
ment at  Syracuse  University.  Laurie 
retired  from  Syracuse  several  years 
ago  and  took  up  permanent  resi- 
dence in  New  Hampshire  where  he 
had  had  a  summer  home  for  many 
years.  It  wasn't  long,  however,  un- 
til he  was  persuaded  to  expend  his 
energies  and  enthusiasm  by  serving 
as  President  of  New  England  College 
in  1946.  And,  now  I  understand 
that  next  year  he  will  begin  a  well 
earned  retirement  from  that  posi- 
tion. I  am  sure  that  I  speak  for 
the  entire  Conference,  Laurie,  in 
saying  that  we  wish  you  the  best  in 
the  pleasant  opportunities  that  will 
be  yours  and  we  hope  that  we  can 
count  on  you  once  more  to  be  with 


us  each  year  at  this  Conference. 

The  subject  of  my  talk  has  posed 
somewhat  of  a  problem.  The  pro- 
gram committee  indicated  that  I 
should  speak  on  "Our  National 
Parks."  Our  good  friend  and  "boss," 
Miss  James,  suggested  that  I  dis- 
cuss state  parks  and  recreation 
problems.  I  have  concluded  that  I 
could  properly  talk  about  both 
National  and  State  parks  and  that 
they  are,  in  fact,  so  closely  related 
that  if  I  talked  about  the  one  I 
almost  have  to  talk  about  the  other. 

To  begin  with,  and  this  is  a 
situation  that  confronts  every  park 
man  constantly  and  every  individual 
frequently,  is  the  regrettable  fact 
that,  as  a  Nation,  we  are  failing  to 
provide  adequate  outdoor  recreation 
places  and  opportunities  for  our- 
selves, our  children,  and  the  future. 

Year  by  year,  the  opportunities 
are  dwindling  for  us  to  save  for 
public  use  the  God-given  treasures 
of  clean  streams,  lakes  and  harbors, 
primeval  forests  and  wildlife,  clean 
strands  of  the  ocean  beaches,  natural 
scenes  of  great  beauty,  and  other 
such  resources  of  recreation  value 
with  which  this  Continent  has  been 
lavishly  endowed.  Each  year  we 
see  some  of  our  favorite  haunts 
vanish  before  the  axe,  the  saw,  and 
the  bulldozer,  as  commercial  and 
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industrial  projects  expand.  And, 
year  after  year  public  bodies  defer 
the  essential  land  acquisition  for 
authorized  parks,  while  we  watch 
their  potentialities  diminish  to  a 
fraction  of  the  planned  and  desired 
capacity.  These  facts  are  so  well 
known  to  all  of  us  in  park  work  that 
I  need  not  elaborate  on  them.  But, 
they  mean  something  to  everyone 
of  us  now  and  they  will  mean  even 
more  to  the  future  citizens  of  our 
Country. 

Perhaps  it  is  unfortunate  that  our 
failure  to  perceive  and  save  the  best 
does  not  immediately  result  in 
explosive  or  thunderous  consequen- 
ces of  the  kind  that  would  serve  to 
rally  the  necessary  and  concerted 
public  action.  But  while  such 
failures  are  not  immediately  ex- 
plosive, they  are  nonetheless  real. 
They  result  in  individual  disap- 
pointments and  lost  opportunities, 
multiplied  millions  of  times  over, 
and  ultimately  the  acceptance  of  a 
poorer,  drabber,  standard  of  living 
which  finally  is  accepted  as  being 
the  best  we  can  have. 

I  believe  that  this  failure  to  pro- 
vide adequate  outdoor  recreation 
areas  and  opportunities  is  reaching 
proportions  that  approach  a  na- 
tional crisis,  and  that  I  am  not  in 
the  least  overstating  the  case.  I 
believe  also  that  this  situation  is 
neither  necessary  nor  inevitable; 
that  we  need  not  accept  inferior  and 
unsatisfying  substitutes  for  real 
values.  I  believe  that  we  do  have 
the  vision,  courage,  energy,  and 
resourcefulness  to  stem  the  present 
backward  trend  and  set  programs 
underway  that  will  provide  the 
parks  and  other  outdoor  recreation 
areas  that  we  as  a  Nation  should 


have. 

A  practical  starting  point  in  our 
effort  to  turn  retreat  into  progress 
is  for  each  of  us  to  make  a  critical 
analysis  of  our  own  situation  and 
problems. 

In  the  field  of  national  parks,  we 
are  giving  ourselves  and  our  pro- 
gram the  most  searching  analysis 
of  which  we  are  capable.  We  begin 
with  recognition  of  the  fact  that  in 
large  part  visitors  to  the  national 
parks  today  are  not  finding  the 
satisfaction  that  they  have  a  right 
to  expect;  that  in  1955  we  are  trying 
to  take  care  of  50  million  visitors  in 
a  park  system  developed  to  handle 
about  25  million,  and  with  less 
personnel  than  we  had  15  years  ago; 
that  the  facilities  that  we  do  have 
are  threadbare  and  patched  up. 
Recognizing  these  deficiencies,  we 
are  trying  to  find  the  right  solutions 
and  to  set  in  motion  the  necessary 
actions  to  provide  an  adequate 
National  Park  System  to  handle  an 
expected  80  million  visitors  by  the 
year  1966,  which  will  be  the  50th 
anniversary  of  the  establishment  of 
the  National  Park  Service.  We  call 
this  program  MISSION  66. 

Thus,  MISSION  66  is  an  intensive 
study  of  all  the  problems  facing  the 
National  Park  Service — protection, 
staffing,  interpretation,  use,  de- 
velopment, financing,  needed  legis- 
lation, forest  protection,  fire  pre- 
vention, and  many  other  phases  of 
park  management.  This  study  in- 
volves every  employee  of  the  Ser- 
vice, as  the  basic  data  from  which 
the  final  plan  is  made  and  the  de- 
tailed plans  must  be  provided  by 
the  men  in  the  parks  who  are  most 
familiar  with  the  immediate  geog- 
raphy and  use  pattern. 
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In  each  unit  of  the  System  the 
starting  point  is  a  study  of  the  basic 
values  of  that  unit — why  it  was 
made  a  part  of  the  National  Park 
System.  Once  this  is  clearly  defined, 
then  the  problems  of  protecting 
these  values  and  providing  public 
enjoyment  of  them  can  be  solved. 

A  look  to  the  future,  using  the 
best  available  indications  of  coming 
travel  patterns,  shows  that  travel 
to  the  national  parks  will  continue 
to  increase  about  as  rapidly  as  over 
the  past  decade.  Nearly  50  million 
visitors  used  the  National  Park 
System  in  1954,  and  it  is  anticipated 
that  a  60  percent  increase  by  1966 
will  bring  between  70  and  80  million. 
This  represents  quite  a  different 
problem  from  that  of  merely  plan- 
ning to  patch  up  the  present  de- 
velopment plan  and  make  it  do.  In 
many  instances  drastic  changes  in 
operating  patterns  are  indicated  to 
bring  protection  and  development 
into  harmony  with  this  anticipated 
load. 

In  MISSION  66  we  are  also 
concerned  with  the  development  of 
experimental  precepts  to  help  guide 
us  in  certain  pilot  studies.  These 
precepts  are  incomplete,  but  they 
initially  state  that  public  use,  bene- 
fit and  enjoyment  of  a  park  is  the 
best  protection  of  this  park  from 
major  threats  of  adverse  use  or 
encroachment.  But,  to  achieve 
specific  protection  goals  within  a 
park,  the  best  control  is  properly 
planned  and  executed  development. 
Thus,  the  unpaved  roadways  and 
trails  of  the  Yosemite  Valley  over 
a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  brought 
a  pattern  of  dusty  side  roads,  with 
dust  in  the  air  and  on  the  trees. 
There  was  constant  destruction  of 


plants  as  visitors  tried  to  get  away 
from  the  dust  by  forcing  their  way 
into  the  brush.  Road  and  trail 
paving  has  changed  that,  and  today 
the  vegetative  cover  on  the  floor  of 
the  valley  is  probably  in  better  con- 
dition than  it  was  years  ago,  even 
with  the  great  increase  of  the 
number  of  visitors. 

Other  precepts  under  study  in- 
volve removal  of  housekeeping  func- 
tions of  both  the  concessioner  and 
the  Government  from  the  strategic 
areas  of  the  national  parks.  Need 
for  such  developments  as  offices, 
shops,  houses  and  warehouses  should 
be  examined  and  they  should  be 
located  outside  the  parks,  if  possible, 
but  at  least  they  should  not  be  in 
the  centers  of  visitor  use.  Thorough 
consideration  is  being  given,  also, 
to  what  might  be  called  the  day-use 
concept  for  the  truly  significant 
places,  and  the  provision  of  ample 
opportunity  for  visitors  to  see  and 
experience  the  wonders  of  this  Na- 
tion, without  destroying  the  very 
things  they  value. 

One  solution  to  many  of  the  park 
problems  might  appear  to  be  a 
rationing  of  park  use,  or  establish- 
ment of  limits  or  quotas.  However, 
on  careful  analysis  we  have  con- 
cluded that  this  is  quite  impractical. 
Certain  types  of  areas,  such  as 
historic  structures  and  memorials 
can  obviously  handle  only  so  many 
people.  But,  for  the  great  natural 
areas,  the  principle  which  is  guiding 
us  in  MISSION  66  is  that  the  parks 
belong  to  the  people,  and  they  have 
a  right  to  use  them. 

Spread  of  use  throughout  a  wider 
season  is  indicated  as  a  definite 
requirement.  This  past  winter  a 
number  of  snow  sled  expeditions 
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from  West  Yellowstone  to  Old 
Faithful  demonstrated  that  good 
equipment  and  careful  scheduling 
can  make  this  an  inspiring  and  rela- 
tively safe  experience.  Winter  use 
areas  report  this  past  winter  that 
only  about  one  third  of  the  visitors 
came  to  ski — most  of  them  came  to 
enjoy  a  national  park  in  its  winter 
aspect.  This  type  of  use  is  far  less 
destructive  to  the  parks  than  sum- 
mer use  and  provides  an  opportun- 
ity for  scenic  appreciation  which 
cannot  be  duplicated. 

Spread  of  use  geographically  is 
possible  within  the  parks  if  the 
concentrated  load  is  too  great  but 
it  must  be  done  sparingly  so  as  to 
give  continued  emphasis  to  pro- 
tection of  wilderness  values.  Also, 
mention  should  be  made  of  the 
possible  use  of  the  parks  over  a 
longer  period  of  the  day,  as  in  park 
caves. 

Another  major  question  concerns 
the  nature  and  extent  of  the  System 
itself.  An  adequate  park  system 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  people  now, 
ten  years  from  now,  or  the  needs  of 
300  million  people  predicted  for 
the  year  2,000  does  not  "just  grow." 
It  has  to  be  planned  step  by  step, 
in  accordance  with  certain  guiding 
principles.  We  have  to  decide, 
among  other  things,  what  kind  of 
park  system  we  want  and  what 
that  system  should  provide — what 
kind  of  areas  are  needed. 

As  I  have  said  on  other  occasions, 
we  believe  that  the  National  Park 
System  should  be  comprised  of 
areas  of  outstanding  scenic,  natural 
and  historic  significance  to  the 
Nation.  Each  area  should  possess 
matchless  or  unique  qualities  which 
entitle  it  to  a  position  of  first  rank 


among  areas  of  its  kind,  to  qualify 
for  preservation  by  the  Federal 
Government.  The  System  as  a 
whole  should  embrace  the  broad 
outlines  of  our  outdoor  heritage  and 
of  man's  career  on  this  Continent. 

Careful  analysis  of  the  National 
Park  System  indicates  that  there 
are  types  of  areas  of  national  sig- 
nificance not  adequately  represented. 
Since  I  have  recently  discussed  this 
phase  of  national  park  planning,  I 
shall  not  repeat  it  here,  except  to 
mention  two  types  of  areas  for 
which  there  is  outstanding  need. 

From  the  standpoint  of  preserv- 
ing plant  and  animal  types  of  bio- 
logical interest,  attention  might  be 
given  to  certain  oceanic  areas,  such 
as  a  tropical  area  in  the  Virgin 
Islands.  As  you  know,  there  is  now 
legislation  before  the  Congress  to 
establish  a  Virgin  Islands  National 
Park  on  St.  John  Island.  This 
would  add  a  unique  and  highly  im- 
portant unit  to  the  System. 

Additionally,  there  is  need,  we 
believe,  for  a  type  of  area  that  is 
managed  for  the  primary  purpose  of 
active  recreation,  and  this  is  some- 
what different  from  the  national 
park  concept  but  closely  related  to 
it.  Such  areas  might  be  established 
on  lands  and  waters  of  local,  state, 
interstate  or  national  significance 
for  their  scenic  and  recreation 
qualities,  but  which,  because  of  the 
necessity  of  permitting  other  and 
unrelated  uses,  might  not  be  eligible 
for  park  status.  Population  dis- 
tribution and  the  need  for  recreation 
opportunities  might  be  given  con- 
siderable weight  in  the  selection  of 
these  areas,  and  they  might  also  be 
established  in  the  vicinity  of  na- 
tional parks  and  monuments  where 
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they  could  absorb  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  impact  from  camping, 
horseback  riding,  boating  and  other 
forms  of  active  outdoor  recreation 
demands.  The  policies  governing 
their  administration  could  be  con- 
siderably more  flexible  than  those 
in  the  national  parks,  since  appro- 
priate recreation  use  rather  than 
preservation  would  be  the  dominant 
theme. 

A  national  plan  for  such  recrea- 
tion areas,  and  for  permanent 
wilderness-type  areas,  the  preserva- 
tion of  which  is  as  yet  beyond  the 
scope  of  most  of  the  state  park  pro- 
grams, might  be  worked  out  between 
the  States  and  the  Federal  agencies. 

I  do  not  wish  to  leave  the  im- 
pression that  there  should  be  large 
additions  to  the  National  Park 
System.  But  the  problem  of  pro- 
viding for  the  outdoor  recreation- 
area  need  of  the  Nation  is  closely 
related  to  other  forms  of  land  use 
and  the  cooperation  of  many  agen- 
cies. Since  the  primary  responsi- 
bility for  meeting  the  day-to-day 
recreation-area  needs  rests  with  the 
States  and  their  political  sub- 
divisions, the  Federal  agencies  can 
be  most  helpful  not  by  trying  to 
carry  the  load  themselves  but  by 
facilitating  the  state  and  local  park 
and  recreation-area  programs. 

Perhaps  it  is  timely  that  all  of  us 
who  are  in  any  way  concerned  with 
the  future  and  welfare  of  state  park 
programs  should  turn  the  same  kind 
of  searching  self-analysis  on  those 
programs  as  we  are  trying  to  do  for 
the  national  park  program  through 
MISSION  66.  In  doing  this  let's 
go  one  step  further,  for  the  States 
have  functions  to  perform  which  go 
further  and  are  more  complicated 


than  those  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

As  we  all  know,  in  the  early  days 
of  the  state  park  movement  and 
continuing  perhaps  into  the  twenties 
most  of  the  state  parks  were  estab- 
lished primarily  to  preserve  out- 
standing examples  of  the  States' 
areas  of  scenic,  scientific  and  his- 
toric interest.  Overnight  accom- 
modations and  facilities  for  suitable 
kinds  of  recreation  activities  were 
provided  where  needed  and  were 
such  as  would  not  impair  the  na- 
tural and  cultural  values  of  the 
areas  to  be  preserved. 

These  parks  were  selected  solely 
for  their  intrinsic  values  without 
regard  to  their  proximity  to  popu- 
lation centers.  I  have  in  mind,  for 
example,  such  areas  as  Niagara 
Reservation  and  the  Adirondacks  in 
New  York,  Cumberland  Falls  in 
Kentucky,  Itasca  State  Park  in  my 
home  State  of  Minnesota,  Mackinac 
Island  in  Michigan,  Turkey  Run  in 
Indiana,  Point  Lobos  Reserve  and 
the  redwood  parks  in  California 
and  many  others. 

Then,  there  gradually  developed 
recognition  of  the  need  for  an  ad- 
ditional kind  of  state  recreation 
area,  a  type  of  area  closely  related 
to  the  original  state  parks.  Our 
increasing  population  and  its  mo- 
bility resulting  from  the  automobile 
made  millions  of  people  seek  rec- 
reation in  the  non-urban  outdoor 
environment.  The  traditional  pat- 
tern of  state  parks  did  not  entirely 
fit  this  new  and  growing  demand. 

States  began  acquiring  and  de- 
veloping areas  primarily  to  meet 
the  recreation  requirements  of  their 
people.  Scenic  quality  was  still  a 
consideration  and  accessibility  and 
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adaptability  to  recreation  use  were 
considered  paramount.  The  prime 
consideration  was  the  provision  of 
places  for  play  and  vacation,  with 
opportunities  for  such  activities  as 
swimming,  boating,  picnicking, 
camping,  hiking  and  a  host  of  others. 
The  world  famous  Jones  Beach  and 
other  waterfront  parks  were  de- 
veloped and  many  other  kinds  of 
recreation  areas,  including  those  on 
reservoir  lands. 

During  the  thirties  there  were 
developed  by  cooperative  state  and 
Federal  effort  many  recreation  dem- 
onstration areas  which  were  later 
transferred  for  permanent  adminis- 
tration as  units  of  the  state  park 
systems.  The  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority  developed  a  number  of 
demonstration  recreation  areas  and 
conveyed  them  to  the  States.  And 
many  of  the  States  are  now  develop- 
ing recreation  areas  on  Federal 
reservoir  lands  under  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
and  the  Corps  of  Engineers. 

I  think  of  this  type  of  area  as  a 
state  recreation  area,  rather  than 
as  a  state  park,  and  many  of  the 
States  designate  them  as  such. 
Whether  they  are  called  state  rec- 
reation areas  or  state  parks,  it  is 
important  that  the  different  pur- 
poses of  the  two  kinds  of  areas  be 
kept  clearly  in  mind  and  that  we 
do  not  try  to  substitute  one  kind 
of  area  for  the  other.  A  State  with 
a  balanced  system  of  both  kinds  of 
areas  will  surely  provide  richer  and 
more  satisfying  recreation  oppor- 
tunities for  its  citizens  than  will  the 
State  that  tries  to  combine  the  two 
into  one  kind  of  area. 

Since  World  War  II  another  trend 


which  may  bear  careful  watching 
and  analysis  seems  to  be  developing. 
I  refer  to  the  development  of  the 
state  parks  primarily  for  tourist 
revenue.  It  has  long  been  known, 
of  course,  that  state  parks  are  an 
economic  asset.  Although  no  fully 
satisfactory  way  has  yet  been  de- 
vised to  measure  the  economic  con- 
sequences of  their  establishment  in 
terms  of  dollars  and  cents,  we  do 
know  that  the  parks  provide  jobs, 
stimulate  travel  and  sale  of  equip- 
ment and  supplies,  and  provide 
taxes  from  income  and  from  the 
sale  of  gasoline  and  other  products. 

Out-of-State  visitors  to  the  state 
parks  once  were  comparatively  few. 
A  few  of  the  parks  of  high  scenic 
attraction  or  of  exceptional  recrea- 
tion value  and  located  near  a  state 
border,  have  attracted  an  appre- 
ciable amount  of  out-of-State  pa- 
tronage. Dunes  State  Park  in 
Indiana,  is  a  good  example.  The 
Vermont  and  New  Hampshire  state 
parks,  located  in  the  center  of  a 
traditional  vacation  country,  con- 
stitute another.  However,  the  great 
majority  of  the  state  parks  were 
patronized  largely  by  the  States' 
own  citizens. 

Most  of  the  States  are  becoming 
more  aware  of  the  tourist  dollar.  I 
have  seen  many  statements  to  the 
effect  that,  if  we  could  get  the 
tourist  to  spend  just  one  more  day 
in  a  given  State,  that  State  would 
benefit  by  the  expenditure  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars  annually.  With  the 
resulting  competition  for  the  tourist 
dollar,  it  is  not  surprising  that  state 
parks  have  been  recognized  more 
than  ever  as  tourist  attractions. 
And  they  should  attract  tourists, 
since,  as  Colonel  Lieber  once  said, 
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"They  are  the  show  windows  of  the 
State." 

In  recent  years,  some  of  the  States 
have  been  greatly  expanding  the 
tourist  facilities  in  their  state  parks. 
Some  of  these  are  being  financed 
with  revenue  bonds  running  into 
millions  of  dollars.  They  are  build- 
ing large  hotels  and  ultra-modern 
cabins  and  are  providing  other  facil- 
ities and  services  aimed  primarily  at 
attracting  the  tourist.  The  use  of 
such  facilities  is  tending  toward 
that  of  the  conventional  resort 
hotel  and  the  conventional  resort, 
with  considerable  emphasis  on  mone- 
tary profit. 

Elements  of  such  programs  are 
probably  useful  and  necessary  parts 
of  the  whole  state  park  movement 
and  I  would  certainly  not  want 
to  be  understood  as  criticizing  any 
particular  program  or  financing 
device  such  as  bond  issues.  I  simply 
wish  to  indicate  that  in  a  searching 
analysis  of  our  state  park  programs, 
we  should  look  carefully  at  the 
extent  to  which  the  commercial 
motive  can  be  useful  to  our  funda- 
mental and  long  range  objectives 
and  the  extent  to  which  it  can  be 
detrimental.  I  call  this  to  your 
attention  as  a  grave  warning.  We, 
in  the  National  Park  Service,  have 
this  same  problem  also. 

Another  trend  in  state  park 
conservation,  brought  about  largely 
by  inadequate  appropriations,  is  the 
sale  of  park  forests  and  other  na- 
tural resources.  I  shall  not  try  here 
to  go  into  the  pros  and  cons  of  this 
question  but  I  am  convinced  that 
most  park  men  would  rather  not 
have  to  adopt  these  practices,  which 
are  usually  expedient  devices  to 
cope  with  a  chronic  starvation  in 


park  funds. 

There  are  other  trends  in  some 
state  park  programs  that  should  be 
analyzed  critically  and  objectively 
to  see  whether  they  are  not  in 
reality  the  mere  acceptance  of  half 
a  loaf  when  a  whole  loaf  is  needed — 
and  obtainable.  This  observation, 
of  course,  is  true  in  all  fields  of 
conservation.  Thanks  to  the  vision 
of  the  founders  of  the  National 
Conference  on  State  Parks,  as  well 
as  to  those  who  have  faithfully  and 
effectively  carried  it  on  ever  since, 
we  have  this  outstanding  organiza- 
tion today,  serving  as  an  excep- 
tionally useful  and  practical  form 
for  the  kind  of  honest  analysis  we 
need.  Through  its  small  but  effi- 
cient headquarters  staff,  its  offices, 
working  committees,  membership, 
and  publications,  it  is  significantly 
helping  all  of  us  in  park  work  to 
evolve  sound  and  useful  programs 
and  to  avoid  the  promising  but  un- 
rewarding mistakes. 

In  these  deliberations,  our  pur- 
pose is  neither  to  be  purists  nor 
mavericks.  Our  purpose  is  to  direct 
our  vision,  courage,  energies,  and 
resources  to  the  provisions  of  the 
finest  kind  of  outdoor  recreation 
areas  and  opportunities  for  the 
people  of  the  United  States.  And 
to  that  end,  I  realize  that  the  state 
park  programs  are  of  vital  im- 
portance to  a  far  greater  number  of 
people  than  the  national  park 
program. 

The  state  parks  and  the  national 
parks  are  worth  the  best  efforts  of 
which  we  are  capable.  They  are 
and  always  can  be  the  finest  kind 
of  public  reservations.  In  working 
for  them,  let  us  take  nothing  but 
the  best.  Let  us  set  our  standards 
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well  and  adhere  to  them.  Let  us  not 
put  the  stove  in  the  living  room,  the 
washing  machine  in  the  dining 
room  and  the  bath  tub  in  the  kit- 
chen. These  are  all  useful  items  to 
modern  living  but  they  must  be 
placed  in  proper  relation  to  sound 
home  standards  and  economics.  So 
must  our  recreation  needs  be  pro- 
vided for  in  their  proper  places,  as 
in  state  parks,  state  recreation 
areas  and  resort  areas. 

Before  closing,  I  wish  to  call  your 
especial  attention  to  two  thoughts 
brought  out  in  the  last  year  and  a 
half,  which  I  believe  are  funda- 
mental to  our  responsibilities. 

Economists  have  pointed  out 
that  man  needs  only  so  much  shel- 
ter, can  consume  only  certain 
amounts  of  food,  can  wear  only  so 
much  clothing  and  use  only  a  limited 
amount  of  other  necessities  of  life 
and,  therefore,  if  the  economic 
development  of  the  future  America 
is  to  expand,  it  will  be  in  the  field 
of  leisure  time  activities. 

If  that  be  true,  and  I  believe  it  is, 


surely  some  part  of  the  27  cents 
collected  in  taxes  out  of  every 
dollar  spent  in  that  16  billion  dollar 
travel  industry  can  be  spent  on 
the  park  and  recreation  programs, 
without  raising  park  charges,  com- 
mercializing park  areas  or  removing 
their  natural  resources  in  order  to 
try  to  make  the  direct  revenue  re- 
turns equal  to  operation  costs  often 
referred  to  as  "self-supporting." 

On  the  other  side  of  the  ledger, 
sociologists  and  recreationists  tell 
us  that  the  way  we  use  our  leisure 
today  will  determine  the  kind  of 
Nation  we  will  be  tomorrow.  This 
I  also  believe.  We  are  not  so  poor 
that  we  cannot  save  ample  examples 
of  our  God-given  scenic  heritage 
unimpaired  so  that  other  generations 
yet  unborn  will  be  able  to  under- 
stand and  derive  from  them  the 
same  pioneer  spirit  that  led  our 
forebears  to  political  diplomacy  and 
deeds  of  valor  that  have  made  us 
the  great  Nation  we  are  today.  I 
leave  you  with  that  thought. 


National  Planning  Association  Dinner 

The  National  Planning  Association's  dinner  meeting  followed  working 
sessions  on  Monday,  December  12,  1955.  H.  Christian  Sonne,  Chairman 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  delivered  an  eloquent  and  stimulating  address, 
which  outlined  the  activities  of  the  Association  and  analyzed  current  con- 
ditions. He  covered  Defense  Preparation,  Economic  and  Technical  Co- 
operation, Economic  Preparedness  at  Home,  The  Spirit  of  American 
Democracy,  and  promised  that  the  National  Planning  Association  would 
continue  to  concentrate  on  a  program  for  world  peace  and  for  improved 
living  conditions  here  and  abroad.  John  Miller  is  Executive  Secretary  of 
the  Association. 

American  Forestry  Meeting 

The  80th  Annual  Meeting  of  the  American  Forestry  Association  was 
held  in  Jacksonville,  Florida,  October  3-6,  1955.  The  program  was  stim- 

(Continued  on  page  15) 
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INTEGRITY  OF  THE  NATIONAL  PARKS 


Ever  since  the  public  hearing  in 
1950  called  by  former  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  Oscar  Chapman  on  the 
proposed  dams  and  reservoirs  which 
would  encroach  on  the  Dinosaur 
National  Monument  as  a  part  of  the 
Upper  Colorado  River  Develop- 
ment, conservation  organizations 
have  worked  together  in  a  united 
effort  to  protect  the  National  Park 
System  from  this  unrelated  use  and 
to  make  sure  that  no  precedent  for 
other  encroachments  would  be  set. 
At  long  last  the  leaders  in  Congress, 
who  have  sponsored  the  legislation 
have  agreed  to  omit  the  Dinosaur 
Dam  from  the  bill.  This  has  led 
to  a  statement  by  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  McKay  and  a  further  state- 
ment on  the  part  of  Sherman  Adams 
on  behalf  of  the  Administration 
agreeing  to  the  deletion  of  the  Dino- 
saur Dam  in  the  project.  This  is  a 
signal  victory  for  the  conservation 
forces — one  that  could  never  have 
been  won  if  the  conservation 
leaders  had  not  held  patiently  and 
tenaciously  to  their  righteous  cause. 
Without  rancor  and  without  criti- 
cism of  those  who  have  disagreed 
with  us,  we  must  now  make  certain 
that  this  victory  will  not  have  been 
achieved  in  vain ;  for  it  is  important 
that  our  united  conservation  forces 
make  sure  that  no  encroachments 
are  permitted  in  these  national  parks 
and  monuments  preserved  for  the 
use  and  benefit  of  the  people. 

With  the  agreement  on  Echo 
Park  and  other  possible  encroach- 
ments on  National  Parks  and  Monu- 


ments, the  way  is  now  cleared  for  a 
new  bill  to  develop  the  Upper 
Colorado  waters  for  the  benefit  of 
the  people  in  the  States  affected. 
If  the  bill  proposes  an  economically 
sound  program,  conservation  or- 
ganizations will  support  it.  The 
American  Planning  and  Civic  Asso- 
ciation is  committed  in  its  pub- 
lished Aims  to  "a  sound,  co- 
ordinated watershed  program  for 
the  beneficial  uses  of  our  water 
resources,"  always  with  the  under- 
standing that  the  National  Park 
System  shall  be  protected  from 
unrelated  uses.  All  indications  point 
to  a  constructive  solution  of  the 
Upper  Colorado  project. 

LOCATION  OF  FEDERAL 
BUILDINGS 

The  General  Services  Administra- 
tion has  drawn  up  what  is  called  a 
master  plan  for  Federal  office  build- 
ing construction  in  Washington  and 
on  December  15,  1955,  this  received 
the  unanimous  approval  of  the  Na- 
tional Capital  Planning  Commis- 
sion. According  to  Deputy  Public 
Buildings  Commissioner  Fred  S. 
Poorman,  the  plan  is  a  long-range 
statement  of  objectives  and  does 
not  contemplate  any  increase  in 
Federal  executive  branch  employ- 
ment in  the  downtown  area  above 
the  present  figure  of  some  118,000. 
But  thousands  of  employes  now 
housed  in  the  City's  37  remaining 
World  War  I  and  II  tempos  would, 
under  the  program,  have  new  offices 
either  in  the  downtown  or  outlying 
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areas.  When  it  is  sent  to  Congress 
the  full  details  will  be  released  and 
it  is  hoped  that  a  comprehensive 
plan  for  Federal  buildings  will  be 
the  outcome.  It  is  encouraging  to 
note  that  all  the  tempos  in  the 
downtown  area  except  the  Old 
Munitions  and  Navy  Buildings 
would  be  eliminated  by  1960.  But 
we  still  need  a  plan  with  definite 
sites  for  all  new  Federal  buildings. 

However,  in  the  City  of  Washing- 
ten  the  location  of  new  Federal 
Buildings  involves  a  process  of  con- 
forming to  the  Comprehensive  Plan 
and  coordinating  with  city-wide 
utilities.  Under  the  dispersal  plan 
adopted  for  defense  purposes,  and 
in  the  location  of  Federal  Buildings 
in  the  metropolitan  area  around 
Washington,  there  are  in  the  exist- 
ing communities  many  planning 
decisions  to  be  reached.  It  is  not 
simply  a  matter  of  the  Federal 
agency  deciding  where  it  would  like 
to  be  located  regardless  of  the  im- 
pact upon  the  community.  And 
when  the  agency  is  a  large  one 
which  may  employ  some  ten  thous- 
and persons,  there  should  be  taken 
into  consideration  the  existing  and 
potential  access  roads  and  bridges, 
the  availability  of  water,  sewers, 
schools  and  shopping  conveniences. 
States  and  counties  are  frequently 
in  no  financial  position  to  provide 
these  promptly,  but,  if  a  site  can 
be  found  which  does  offer  these 
facilities,  there  is  no  reason  for  the 
Federal  Government  to  undertake 
a  large  capital  investment  for  a  site 
not  so  served. 

It  is  upon  these  principles  that 
the  Committee  of  100  on  the  Federal 
City  of  the  American  Planning  and 
Civic  Association  has  opposed  the 


location  of  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  at  Langley,  Virginia,  where 
a  community  pattern  for  gracious 
living  has  been  developed  over  a 
long  period  of  years,  where  there  are 
at  present  no  adequate  access  roads 
and  bridges,  where,  apparently,  the 
proponents  of  the  site  are  depending 
unduly  on  the  building  in  the  near 
future  of  the  George  Washington 
Memorial  Parkway  for  a  use  to 
which  it  should  never  be  subjected. 
A  parkway  in  hilly  country  is  not 
designed  for  maximum  traffic  and 
is  limited  to  passenger  cars.  In  any 
case,  the  Parkway  is  authorized 
and  will  be  built  when  Congress 
appropriates  the  money,  but  it  will 
not  provide  the  business  access 
highway  which  the  CIA  evidently 
expects  it  to  be. 

If  the  CIA  headquarters  were 
to  be  located  where  the  dispersal 
act  would  indicate,  the  site  would 
be  further  from  Washington  than 
any  of  those  considered.  But  as  a 
special  dispensation  Congress  has 
authorized  the  CIA  to  choose  a 
site  nearer  the  White  House.  Since 
there  are  other  sites  which  meet  all 
the  criteria  set  up,  there  is  no  excuse 
for  disrupting  the  Langley  neighbor- 
hood, for  taking  over  Federally 
owned  land  that  should  be  preserved 
as  open  space  and  watershed  cover, 
for  jeopardizing  the  Memorial  Park- 
way by  subjecting  it  to  punishing 
uses,  and  by  forcing  the  Federal 
Government  to  assume  costs  of 
utilities  which  there  is  little  prospect 
that  the  State  of  Virginia  or  the 
County  of  Fairfax  will  provide 
promptly.  Under  the  special  dis- 
pensation granted  by  Congress  the 
CIA  headquarters  might  possibly 
(Continued  on  page  15) 
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The  officers  serving  the  American 
Institute  of  Architects  for  1955-56 
are  George  Bain  Cummings  of 
Binghamton,  New  York,  President; 
Earl  T.  Heitschmidt  of  Los  Angeles, 
First  Vice  President;  John  Noble 
Richards  of  Toledo,  Second  Vice 
President;  Edward  L.  Wilson  of 
Fort  Worth,  Texas,  Secretary;  and 
Leon  Chatelain,  Jr.,  of  Washington, 
D.  C.,  Treasurer.  There  are  twelve 
regional  directors  and  a  distin- 
guished headquarters  staff  headed 
by  Edmund  R.  Purves,  Executive 
Director.  In  the  December  Journal, 
edited  by  Henry  H.  Saylor,  there  is 
an  amusing  article  by  Mr.  Cum- 
mings on  "Learning  to  be  Presi- 
dent." In  passing  also  we  note  the 
photograph  of  the  Houston  Re- 
search Center,  designed  by  MacKie 
&  Kamrath.  Karl  Kamrath,  re- 
cently elected  a  Fellow  of  the  A. I. A. 
is  also  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  the  American  Planning 
and  Civic  Association. 


Charles  W.  Eliot  has  accepted 
the  post  of  Consulting  Editor  for 
the  Journal  of  the  American  In- 
stitute of  Planners.  For  Mr.  Eliot 
this  is  a  return  engagement  as  he 
was  Associate  Editor  with  Henry 
Hubbard  when  the  Journal  first 
began  publication  20  years  ago. 


Edward  Jones,  executive  director 
of  the  Springfield  (Mass.)  Tax- 
payers* Association,  has  been  ap- 
pointed Executive  Secretary  of  a 
newly  established  Hampden  Council. 
The  council  is  to  administer  the 


policies  of  Future  Springfield,  Inc., 
Springfield  Area  Development  Cor- 
poration, Metropolitan  Planning 
Council,  as  well  as  the  Taxpayers' 
Association.  Mr.  Jones  will  serve 
as  executive  officer  of  each  group. 


Frederick  Halstenberg,  widely 
known  for  town  planning  and  hous- 
ing activities,  has  been  named 
General  Secretary  of  the  Inter- 
national Federation  for  Housing 
and  Town  Planning,  a  post  which 
has  been  vacant  since  the  death  of 
Frau  Paula  Schafer  last  year. 


W.  Allen  Perry,  Superintendent 
of  Parks,  San  Diego,  Calif.,  was 
elected  President  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Park  Executives  at  the 
57th  Annual  Conference  in  Louis- 
ville, Sept.  18-23.  Mr.  Perry  suc- 
ceeded Dr.  Garrett  G.  Eppley. 


Tom  Wallace  received  an  Hon- 
orary Membership  in  the  American 
Institute  of  Park  Executives,  the 
only  honorary  membership  which 
has  been  given  in  the  history  of  the 
organization.  Mr.  Wallace  was  cited 
for  his  outstanding  contribution 
in  the  fields  of  conservation  and 
parks. 


T.  Ledyard  Blakeman,  Executive 
Director  of  the  Detroit  Metropolitan 
Area  Regional  Planning  Commis- 
sion, made  an  address  before  the 
National  Conference  on  Govern- 
ment of  the  National  Municipal 
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League  at  Seattle,  July  27th,  which 
is  printed  in  the  October  issue  of 
the  National  Municipal  Review. 


visited  again  the  countries  of  Greece, 
Iraq  and  Egypt. 


C.  Gordon  Fredine,  recently  chief 
of  the  drainage  studies  section  of 
the  Office  of  River  Basin  Studies, 
U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service, 
has  succeeded  Victor  H.  Cahalane 
as  principal  biologist  for  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service.  Mr.  Cahalane 
left  the  Park  Service  last  spring  to 
become  assistant  director  of  the 
New  York  State  Museum  in  Albany, 
N.  Y.  In  his  new  position,  Mr. 
Fredine  will  be  responsible  for  wild- 
life management  programs  in  the 
various  units  of  the  NPS. 


W.  Ed  Jameson,  Fulton,  Mo., 
past  president  of  the  Missouri  Real 
Estate  Association,  who  has  been 
active  in  the  real  estate  business  for 
50  years,  recently  retired  as  Director 
of  Missouri's  Public  Health  and 
Welfare  at  the  age  of  90. 


Jacob  L.  Crane  writes  that  he  is 
to  be  consultant  for  the  new  plan 
for  Ponca  City,  as  announced  in  our 
last  issue  of  P&CC,  but  that  Joe 
Hutchison  is  resident  planner.  Since 
he  left  the  U.  S.  government  last 
year,  Mr.  Crane  has  served  as 
coordinator  on  a  new  greenbelt 
garden  village  for  1,100  families  in 
Maryland;  consultant  for  Norfolk 
Redevelopment  Authority  and  Balti- 
more City  Plan  Commission;  con- 
sultant for  Housing  Research  Board 
of  Puerto  Rico;  National  Mortgage 
Bank  of  Greece  and  Turkey;  and 
the  National  Development  Board 
of  Iraq.  In  November,  Mr.  Crane 


Oliver  C.  Winston,  Executive 
Director  of  the  Housing  Authority 
of  Baltimore,  has  been  named  to 
serve  as  coordinator  of  the  city's 
Urban  Renewal  Program. 


Dr.  David  E.  Finley,  director  of 
the  National  Gallery  of  Art,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  since  1938,  has  an- 
nounced his  retirement  on  July  1, 
1956.  Announcement  was  made  in 
October  by  the  Board  of  Trustees 
who  at  the  same  time  announced 
that  Chester  Dale,  financier  and 
art  collector  and  a  trustee  and 
benefactor  of  the  gallery,  was  elected 
president  to  succeed  the  late  Samuel 
H.  Kress. 


Fred  W.  Tuemmler,  planning 
consultant  in  private  practice,  was 
elected  Chairman  of  the  executive 
committee,  City  Planning  Division, 
American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers. 
Mr.  Tuemmler  was  formerly  di- 
rector of  planning  for  the  Maryland 
National  Capital  Planning  Com- 
mission in  Prince  George's  County. 
Other  committee  members  named 
by  ASCE  included  Huber  E.  Smutz, 
of  Los  Angeles,  vice  chairman  and 
Francis  O.  Clark,  Jr.,  of  Detroit, 
Secretary. 


Miss  Marian  E.  Fadeley  has  been 
appointed  Assistant  Editor  of  Amer- 
ican Forests.  She  joined  the  staff 
of  the  magazine  in  1954  as  editorial 
assistant. 
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Park  H.  Martin,  Executive  Di- 
rector of  the  Allegheny  Conference 
on  Community  Development  in 
Pittsburgh,  was  elected  the  new 
President  of  ASPO  at  its  meeting  in 
Montreal  in  September.  John  C. 
Houlihan,  Chairman  of  the  Oakland 
City  Planning  Commission 
elected  Vice-President. 


was 


Hayden  Johnson  has  been  se- 
lected as  Chief  of  the  Planning  Di- 
vision of  the  Port  Authority  of  New 
York. 


Robert  D.  Sipprell,  Executive 
Director  of  the  Buffalo  Housing 
Authority,  was  elected  as  the  new 
President  (1955-56)  of  NAHRO. 


Harry  D.  Freeman  is  to  be  Chief 
Designer  for  the  Bartholomew  home 
office  in  St.  Louis. 


Joseph  George  Hudak  has  be- 
come a  partner  of  the  firm  of  Olm- 
sted  Brothers  at  Brookline,  Mass. 


Keith  Honey  is  Planning  Di- 
rector for  the  Grand  Rapids  Plan- 
ning Board.  Scott  Bagby  will  act 
as  his  consultant  for  the  next  three 
months. 


Francis  A.  Pitkin,  for  twenty 
years  Executive  Director  of  the 
Pennsylvania  State  Planning  Board, 
is  currently  serving  as  Director  of 
Community  Development  in  the 
Pennsylvania  Department  of  Com- 
merce and  as  Consultant  to  the 
State  Planning  Board.  He  is  also 
Vice-Chairman  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Commission  on  Interstate  Coopera- 
tion, Chairman  of  the  Public  Ser- 
vice Institute  Board,  and  Chairman 
of  the  Interstate  Commission  on 
the  Delaware  River  Basin  (Incodel). 


Professor  Gordon  Stephenson,  for- 
merly of  the  University  of  Liverpool, 
and  well  known  in  America,  will 
head  the  Department  of  Town  and 
Regional  Planning  at  the  University 
of  Toronto,  a  new  development  in 
the  School  of  Architecture. 


Hare  and  Hare,  consultants,  an- 
nounce that  Robert  Lee  Bell  is  now 
an  Associate  member  of  the  firm. 


W.  L.  Slayton,  who  has  been  with 
NAHRO  since  September  1950, 
left  in  June  to  join  the  firm  of  Webb 
and  Knapp,  as  redevelopment  co- 
ordinator for  Southwest  Washing- 
ton. 


Professor  Walter  Creese  of  the 
University  of  Louisville  is  spending 
the  current  year  at  the  University 
of  Liverpool  in  the  Liverpool  School 
of  Architecture,  as  Senior  Fulbright 
Scholar.  He  is  writing  a  book  on 
The  Garden  City  Movement  and 
its  Influence  on  the  United  States 
and  Europe. 
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Zoning  Round  Table 

Conducted  by  FLAVEL  SHURTLEFF,  Counsel,  APCA 

FLOOD  PLAIN  ZONING 


Early  in  1955  an  application  for  a 
permit  to  build  several  homes  came 
before  the  Farmington,  Connecticut, 
Planning  and  Zoning  Commission. 
The  land  was  subject  to  recurrent 
floods,  and  in  1954  the  zoning  ordin- 
ance of  the  town  had  been  amended 
to  prohibit  residences  in  this  area. 
Exceptions  could  be  granted  in  the 
discretion  of  the  planning  and  zoning 
commission  after  public  hearing. 
The  application  was  at  first  turned 
down  but  later,  evidence  enough 
that  the  land  was  above  flood  level 
was  presented  to  the  commission, 
and  the  permit  to  build  was  issued. 
On  August  25th  four  of  the  houses 
were  framed  in.  On  August  26th 
the  "Diane"  flood  struck,  the  houses 
were  flooded  to  the  ridge  poles,  and 
two  of  them  were  moved  off  their 
foundations. 

During  the  night  of  the  25th  the 
townspeople  were  alerted  to  the 
rapidly  rising  water  in  the  river, 
but  between  9  and  10  o'clock  the 
water  went  down  about  a  foot  and 
people  generally  went  gratefully  to 
sleep.  At  two  in  the  morning  they 
were  roused  by  the  water  beating 
at  their  doors  and  windows,  and  in 
the  darkness  of  the  early  morning 
there  was  destruction,  tragic  loss 
of  life,  and  deeds  of  heroism. 

In  the  same  night  the  Naugatuck 
River  rose  twenty  feet  in  less  than 
an  hour;  a  wall  of  water  five  feet 
high  swept  the  streets  of  Torrington, 
Waterbury,  Thomaston  and  other 
towns  in  the  valley,  carrying  away 
bridges  and  buildings,  destroying 


property  valued  at  many  millions, 
and  taking  a  heavy  toll  of  human 
life. 

In  Winsted  the  Mad  River 
wrecked  the  main  business  street. 
In  Putnam  the  damage  from  the 
torrential  Quinnebaug  River  was 
unbelievable. 

Of  the  first  importance  is  the 
control  of  flood  waters.  Building 
great  dams  up  the  river  to  contain 
the  water,  widening  and  deepening  of 
river  channels  to  allow  the  swollen 
waters  to  pass,  riprapping  the  banks 
to  prevent  undermining,  raising  the 
level  of  bridges  above  the  crest  of 
the  flood,  are  all  sound  measures  of 
control,  but  too  often  they  are  long 
delayed  and  may  never  be  adopted. 

Zoning  the  flood  plain  against 
residential  occupation  is  essential 
to  protect  life  and  property  until 
effective  flood  control  is  established. 
The  experience  in  Farmington  shows 
the  limitations  of  this  residential 
ban.  The  August  flood  reached  the 
highest  level  ever  recorded.  De- 
termining the  limits  of  the  flood 
plain  must  be  a  compromise  between 
flood  levels  which  have  been  re- 
corded and  what  may  be  reasonably 
expected.  The  flood  area  of  Farm- 
ington was  about  one-eighth  of  the 
whole  town,  several  thousand  acres. 
In  this  extensive  area  owners  were 
deprived  of  the  most  profitable  use, 
if  not  the  only  use,  to  which  the 
land  could  be  put.  If  we  may  assume 
that  the  circumstances  call  for 
regulation  of  use  to  protect  life,  what 
are  the  limits  to  such  regulation? 
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Will  the  precedents  from  related 
fields  of  police  power  regulation, — 
conservancy  districts,  levee  and 
drainage  districts,  be  followed  or 
extended  to  cover  the  protective 
provisions  now  found  in  zoning 
codes  like  the  one  in  Farmington,  or 
the  exclusion  of  residences  from 
salt  marshes  for  sanitary  reasons, 
or  the  banning  of  residences  within 
a  defined  distance  from  lakes  or 
rivers  unless  the  basement  floor  is 
above  high  water  mark? 

In  American  Land  Co.  vs.  Keene, 
New  Hampshire,  41  Fed.  2nd,  484, 
the  court  upheld  a  provision  similar 
to  the  one  in  the  Farmington  ordin- 
ance. There  the  land  was  found  to 
be  subject  to  annual  or  at  least 
frequent  period  flooding. 


It  would  seem  safe  to  conclude 
that  in  determining  the  reasonability 
of  flood  plain  zoning  the  court  will 
be  influenced  by: 

(a)  The  extent  of  the  danger; 

(b)  The   frequency   of  the   danger,    (the 
N.  H.  case);  and 

(c)  The   appropriateness   of  the   control 
measures. 

Other  factors  which  may  be  con- 
sidered are: 

(a)  The    difficulty    of    employing    other 
methods; 

(b)  The    topography,    and    possibly    the 
type    of   flood,    whether    gradual    or 
torrential. 

Certainly  protective  provisions 
should  be  included  in  all  zoning 
ordinances  where  flood  waters 
threaten  life  and  property. 


LOCATION  OF  FEDERAL  BUILDINGS 

(Continued  from  page  10) 


be  located  in  Washington  where  CIA 
officials  would  have  ready  access 
to  the  White  House. 

We  are  sympathetic  with  the 
problems  of  the  General  Services 
Administration  in  requiring  plans 
for  new  buildings  to  provide  for 
efficient  administration.  But  the 
Committee  of  100  continues  to 
protest  the  proposal  that  the  Old 
Patent  Office  Building,  designed 
by  Mills,  be  razed  because  its  plan 
is  obsolete  and  inefficient.  The  same 


could  be  said  of  the  Capitol  and 
the  White  House,  but  that  would 
not  be  a  valid  reason  for  tearing 
them  down  in  order  to  erect  modern 
buildings.  And  when  one  con- 
templates that  this  dignified  build- 
ing of  the  last  century  would  be 
replaced  by  private  garage  buildings 
for  the  parking  of  cars,  the  proposal 
adds  insult  to  injury,  by  introduc- 
ing new  traffic  tangles  into  the 
downtown  district. 


AMERICAN  FORESTRY  MEETING 

(Continued  from  page  8) 

ulating  and  the  trips  informing.  F.  K.  Weyerhaeuser  of  St.  Paul,  Minn, 
was  the  principal  speaker  at  the  dinner.  Officers  who  guide  the  Association 
are  Don  P.  Johnson,  President,  Dr.  Wilson  Compton,  and  X.  L.  Pellicer, 
Vice- Presidents;  John  M.  Christie,  Treasurer;  Lowell  Besley,  Executive 
Director;  and  Fred  A.  Hornaday,  Secretary.  A  Program  for  American 
Forestry  was  widely  distributed.  The  magazine,  American  Forests,  edited 
by  James  B.  Craig,  was  on  exhibit  and  attracted  much  attention. 
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10th  Regional  Planning  Conference  of  the 
Regional  Plan  Association 

Held  in  New  York,  October  6,  1955 


C.  McKim  Norton,  in  a  write-up 
of  a  recent  planning  meeting  which 
he  attended,  wrote  that  city  plan- 
ners are  starved  for  new  facts,  new 
observations,  new  theories  and  new 
alternatives.  At  the  1955  annual 
meeting  of  his  own  Regional  Plan 
Association  in  New  York  on  October 
6th,  the  program  achieved  the  pur- 
pose of  providing  informative  talks 
on  current  planning  problems  in  the 
New  Jersey,  New  York  and  Con- 
necticut metropolitan  region  which 
stimulated  lively  discussions  and 
sent  away  the  1,000  persons  who 
attended,  better  informed  and  un- 
doubtedly inspired  individuals  to 
push  for  advancement  of  new  plans 
for  improvement  in  their  cities  and 
towns. 

Co-incidental  with  the  opening 
of  the  one-day  annual  conference, 
Mayor  Wagner  of  New  York  an- 
nounced a  new  plan  for  the  West 
Side  of  Manhattan  which  will  re- 
habilitate the  area  from  the  Hudson 
River  to  Central  Park  and  from 
West  59th  Street  to  West  125th 
Street.  In  describing  the  project 
as  a  "new  and  workable  supple- 
mentary approach"  to  the  city's 
housing  problem,  the  Mayor  made 
it  clear  that  individual  block  re- 
habilitation on  the  West  Side  would 
not  be  a  substitute  for  the  larger 
public  and  quasi-public  housing 
projects  already  planned  in  various 
parts  of  the  city,  including  the  West 
Side.  The  announcement  of  this 


plan  aroused  much  interest  at  the 
RPA  Conference. 

The  tour  de  force  of  the  RPA 
meeting  was  the  presentation  of  the 
three  Governors  of  the  Region, 
New  York,  New  Jersey  and  Con- 
necticut, as  luncheon  speakers.  The 
Speakers'  Table  was  a  dazzling 
array  of  celebrities,  including  our 
own  Horace  M.  Albright,  to  whom 
Governor  Harriman  referred  as  his 
colleague  on  one  of  the  interstate 
cooperative  action  groups  in  opera- 
tion for  many  years — the  Palisades 
Interstate  Park  Commission. 

Harold  S.  Osborne,  President  of 
the  Regional  Plan  Association,  pre- 
sided and  introduced  in  turn  the 
three  Governors.  As  host,  Governor 
Harriman  spoke  first  and  he  said: 
"When  we  talk  about  our  problems, 
let  us  remember  that  we  are  talking 
about  the  troubles  of  a  very  healthy 
patient.  I  don't  want  to  under- 
estimate our  difficulties  but  let's 
keep  in  mind  that  they  do  not  arise 
from  debility.  Just  the  opposite. 
They  arise  from  an  excess  of  health 
and  vitality." 

He  pointed  out  that  Manhattan 
Island  is  still  growing — upwards! 
The  alteration  of  the  famous  sky- 
line continues  and  since  World 
War  II,  79  new  office  buildings  have 
been  erected  or  are  underway  in 
Manhattan  alone.  This  has  added 
25  percent  to  the  office  space  in  a 
single  decade.  Eleven  new  buildings 
have  been  announced  but  are  not 
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yet  underway.  The  new  office 
space  added  since  the  war  is  more 
than  all  the  space  in  any  other  city 
in  the  United  States.  There  has 
been  no  exodus  of  business  firms  or 
business  organizations  from  the 
city.  Of  the  100  largest  American 
firms,  90  have  offices  in  New  York. 

Governor  Harriman  pointed  out 
that  the  area,  however,  has  im- 
perative needs  which  must  be  dealt 
with  on  an  interstate,  regional  basis. 
The  problems  of  the  integrated 
community,  which  spreads  physi- 
cally into  three  States  and  covers 
5,000  square  miles  with  some 
15,000,000  people,  present  a  chal- 
lenge and  the  Governor  thought 
the  problems  could  be  solved 
through  a  broad,  general  framework 
of  Bi-State  or  Tri-State  adminis- 
trative agencies.  He  referred  to  a 
recent  constructive  suggestion  of 
the  Regional  Plan  Association  in  a 
proposal  that  the  whole  question  of 
intergovernmental  relations  in  the 
New  York  metropolitan  region  be 
subjected  to  a  comprehensive  and 
expert  study  sponsored  by  the  three 
state  governments  of  New  York, 
New  Jersey  and  Connecticut.  Al- 
ready a  number  of  interstate  agen- 
cies have  been  formed  and  are 
operating,  the  Port  Authority,  the 
Interstate  Sanitation  Commission 
and  the  Waterfront  Commission. 
Two  major  studies  are  going  for- 
ward at  present  on  an  interstate 
basis,  one  by  the  Metropolitan 
Rapid  Transit  Commission,  and 
the  other,  a  three-State  study  of 
civil  defense  in  collaboration  with 
the  Federal  Government. 

The  Governor  concluded  with 
the  significant  observation  that  the 
three  States  must  aim  for  closer 


partnership  throughout  the  region, 
bearing  in  mind  the  community  of 
interest  and  the  mobility  of  the 
individuals  of  the  region  who  may 
live  in  one  community,  earn  their 
living  in  another,  shop  in  a  third, 
find  recreation  in  a  fourth  and  pass 
through  others  every  day. 

Governor  Abraham  Ribicoff  of 
Connecticut  was  next  introduced 
by  the  Chairman  and  he  posed  the 
question  of  how  to  get  out  of  the 
"talking  stage"  on  all  planning  for 
the  region.  His  conclusion  was  that 
the  three  Governors  must  get  to- 
gether and  designate  representatives 
who  will  sit  down  and  discuss  the 
problems,  propose  legislation  for 
action  and  mobilize  public  opinion 
for  the  "premise  that  planning 
pays."  He  suggested  a  Governors' 
Conference  on  the  planning  part  of 
the  problem,  looking  to  the  for- 
mation of  a  Tri-State  planning 
group.  He  pledged  his  cooperation. 

Governor  Robert  B.  Meyner  of 
New  Jersey  was  then  introduced 
and  he  emphasized  that  his  State 
is  concerned  with  the  problems  of 
two  metropolitan  areas,  Philadel- 
phia as  well  as  New  York  He  said 
he  believed  the  pioneer  efforts  of 
the  Regional  Plan  Association  in 
assembling  and  presenting  planning 
facts,  would  result  in  the  formation 
of  more  and  similar  groups.  In  the 
end,  he  thought,  it  would  produce  a 
greater  unity  of  purpose  for  the 
area,  as  its  citizens  become  better 
informed  and  aware  of  the  intri- 
cacies of  the  problems.  He  also 
pledged  his  support  for  a  program 
of  interstate  cooperative  action. 

This  Governors'  luncheon  on 
Intergovernmental  Relations  in  the 
Metropolitan  Region  marked  for 
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the  first  time  a  meeting  of  all 
three  Governors  of  the  New  York 
region  who  came  together  to  discuss 
metropolitan  problems  from  a  com- 
mon platform.  It  turned  out  to  be 
an  historic  occasion,  with  more 
than  1,000  people  from  the  region 
in  attendance — a  remarkable  evi- 
dence of  interest. 

Three  concurrent  sessions  were 
held  during  the  morning  which 
preceded  the  Governor's  luncheon. 
They  were  titled:  Big  City  Problems 
come  to  the  Suburbs;  Balancing 
Suburban  Development;  and  Urban 
Renewal  in  Action.  In  the  first 
named  session  it  was  revealed  that 
many  rapidly  growing  communities, 
once  thought  of  as  suburbs  of  New- 
ark and  New  York,  are  fast  becom- 
ing fully  developed  cities  in  their 
own  right.  In  their  new  phase  of 
development  these  communities  are 
wrestling  with  increased  traffic  loads 
brought  to  them  by  the  region's 
arterial  highway  system.  Out  of 
the  many  possible  examples,  the 
Plainfield  area  in  New  Jersey  was 
selected  as  one  which  has  recognized 
its  problem  and  has  taken  steps  to 
meet  it.  Robert  G.  Clarkson,  mem- 
ber of  the  Somerset  County  Plan- 
ning Board  and  long  associated  with 
planning  in  North  Plainfield,  told 
the  Plainfield  story  and  led  dis- 
cussion. George  M.  Raymond,  Plan- 
ning Consultant  to  the  New  Roch- 
elle  Planning  Board,  presented  a 
round-up  of  the  new  controls  for 
the  apartment  buildings  which  are 
being  built  in  communities  five  to 
ten  miles  from  Manhattan.  New 
thinking  in  zoning,  based  on  work 
done  by  Mr.  Raymond  in  New 
Rochelle,  was  discussed. 

Balancing  Suburban  Development 


was  devoted  to  topics  of  current 
interest  to  most  suburban  com- 
munities: Can  Industry  Balance 
Your  Budget?  and  Regulating  the 
Rate  oj  Residential  Growth.  Roder- 
ick B.  Travis,  former  town  attorney 
of  New  Castle,  N.  Y.  and  Pare 
Lorentz,  of  the  Citizens  Council  of 
North  Castle,  outlined  experiences 
in  connection  with  re-zoning  for 
large-scale  office  development.  Lloyd 
F.  Kniffin,  Director  of  Public  Works 
of  Milford,  Conn.,  told  of  his  town's 
phenomenal  growth  in  population 
and  its  new  subdivision  regulations 
designed  to  restore  a  rate  of  growth 
at  which  essential  services  may  be 
provided.  Another  way  of  achieving 
the  same  result  through  zoning 
provisions  related  to  school  capacity 
was  described  by  W.  R.  Herdman, 
Chairman  of  the  Zoning  Board  of 
Appeals  of  Clarkstown,  N.  Y. 

Urban  Renewal  in  Action  was 
devoted  to  steps  which  have  been 
taken  by  three  towns  in  the  area 
to  rectify  slum  situations  under  the 
Federal  Urban  Renewal  Program. 
Mark  Harris,  Executive  Director 
of  Stamford,  Conn.  Redevelopment 
Commission,  outlined  Stamford's  in- 
dustrial development  project,  which 
is  now  in  the  demolition  stage  and 
contemplates  industrial  reuse.  He 
outlined  the  problems  encountered 
in  the  total  and  partial  rehabilita- 
tion of  areas,  and  emphasized  the 
delays  which  had  been  caused  by 
inadequate  condemnation  acts  and 
the  need  for  new  legal  definitions 
for  many  rehabilitation  and  urban 
conservation  terms.  Joseph  J.  Ma- 
siello,  Director  of  Urban  Renewal 
of  Paterson,  N.  J.,  delivered  a 
spirited  account  of  the  long  history 
in  Paterson  of  preparing  for  urban 
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redevelopment  and  carrying  it  out. 
Thomas  P.  Nolan,  Member  of  the 
City  Council  of  New  Rochelle, 
said  that  New  Rochelle  had  been 
awakened  to  the  need  of  city  plan- 
ning when  it  was  cut  in  two  by  the 
New  England  Thruway.  New  Roch- 
elle has  been  working  on  a  master 
plan  and  hopes  it  can  "lick"  its 
problem  in  30  years  of  planning 
and  rebuilding. 

The  opening  afternoon  session 
was  scheduled  so  that  all  might 
attend.  Paul  Windels,  Member  of 
the  Board  of  RPA,  presided.  The 
general  subject  was  Arterial  High- 
ways and  Community  Development. 
Dwight  Palmer,  Commissioner  of 
the  New  Jersey  Highway  Depart- 
ment, presented  the  state  view- 
point. His  picture  of  the  highways 
needs  of  his  State  revealed  that 
New  Jersey  is  tackling  its  problem 
both  in  urban  and  rural  areas. 
James  D.  Hopkins,  County  Execu- 
tive, County  of  Westchester,  con- 
gratulated his  County  on  its  fore- 
sight in  acquiring  arterial  highway 
rights-of-way.  He  pointed  out  that 
the  County  was  an  area  of  direct 
approach  to  New  York  City  and 
its  earlier  efforts  to  provide  adequate 
approaches  marked  the  beginning 
of  the  parkway  development  move- 
ment. He  stated  that  property 
values  adjacent  to  parkways  rise 
higher  than  other  properties,  ac- 
cording to  County  research,  and 
he  hoped  that  this  might  alleviate 
some  of  the  resentment  that  high- 
ways and  thruways  bring  to  estab- 
lished residents.  He  commended 
foresight  in  acquiring  rights-of-way. 
Frederick  P.  Clark,  Chairman  of 
the  Planning  Board  of  Rye,  N.  Y., 
advocated  the  financing  of  advance 


planning  of  highway  routes  and 
better  over-all  planning  of  arterial 
routes.  This  would  avoid  cutting 
across  established  communities  and 
the  subsequent  changing  of  com- 
munity character.  He  said  that  a 
community  has  a  great  stake  in  a 
State's  highway  planning  and  urged 
communities  to  participate  at  their 
government  level  with  other  govern- 
ment levels  to  anticipate  express- 
way requirements  and  achieve  bet- 
ter understanding  of  the  problems 
involved  in  over-all  state  plans. 

Hugh  R.  Pomeroy,  Director  of 
the  Westchester  County  Depart- 
ment of  Planning,  conducted  the 
Planning  and  Zoning  Clinic,  one  of 
the  most  practical  and  useful  fea- 
tures of  the  RPA  conferences.  This 
session  attracted  a  very  large  num- 
ber of  delegates  and  the  panel  of 
experts  answered  questions  from 
the  floor,  chiefly  specific  problems 
which  harrass  workers  in  their 
every-day  routine. 

Control  of  Community  Appearance 
session  was  so  well  attended  that 
the  group  moved  into  larger  quar- 
ters. Robert  Weinberg  served  as 
chairman  and  presented  Julian 
Whittlesey  of  the  architectural  firm, 
Mayer  and  Whittlesey,  who  talked 
about  the  "look-alike"  ordinance 
pioneered  in  Scarsdale.  He  ap- 
praised such  an  ordinance  as  falling 
far  short  of  the  objective  of  pro- 
tecting architectural  standards.  He 
expressed  concern  that  architectural 
control,  set  up  by  these  ordinances, 
in  which  individual  houses  must 
look  different  and  no  house  shall  be 
like  its  neighboring  house  in  more 
than  three  respects,  is  a  new  form 
of  short-sighted  legislation.  He 
said  it  resulted  in  creating  "multiple 
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monotony."  Mr.  Esmond  Shaw, 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Archi- 
tectural Review  of  Rye,  N.  Y., 
outlined  the  Rye  law  which  has  as 
its  general  purpose  the  provision  for 
architectural  control  for  buildings  in 
the  same  residential  area.  Mr.  Henry 
Fagin,  Planning  Director  of  RPA, 
presented  an  over-all  view  of  the  var- 
ious attempts  of  communities  to 
deal  constructively  with  their  appear- 
ance, by  preventing  the  spread  of 
ugliness.  Outlining  some  of  the 
legislation  in  force  in  different 
cities,  he  thought  that  a  new  start- 
ing point  is  needed.  The  planners 
have  not  been  thinking  enough 
about  how  to  accomplish  this,  he 
commented,  and  he  suggested  that 
a  new  approach  may  be  through 
community  design  rather  than  archi- 
tectural control. 

This  1955  Regional  Plan  Con- 
ference, with  its  large  attendance 
from  the  region's  550  municipalities 
and  its  high  quality  program,  must 
have  been  a  satisfaction  to  the  staff 
and  officers  of  the  Association. 
Officials  and  citizens  who  partici- 
pated took  away  helpful  ideas  and 
new  information  on  techniques  and 
procedure.  Those  who  are  working 
to  improve  the  New  York  regional 
area  are  confronted  with  problems 
of  unique  character.  Everyone 
watches  with  interest  the  accom- 
plishments in  this  complicated  re- 
gion, with  its  overlapping  juris- 
dictions and  interstate  intricacies. 
When  it  provides  a  key  to  the  so- 
lution of  its  problems,  communities 
elsewhere  with  similar  problems 
are  benefitted. 

It  was  developed  during  the  dis- 
cussions that  most  every  project  is 
advanced  because  one  or  several 


citizens  took  the  lead.  At  every 
session,  the  thought  was  stressed 
that  citizen  interest  in  the  solution 
of  community  problems  is  of  para- 
mount importance  to  bring  about 
better  understanding.  The  increas 
ing  role  of  the  citizen  in  community 
development  means  that  more  and 
better  informed  citizens  are  needed. 
In  turn,  the  role  of  RPA  is  import- 
ant as  it  continues  to  lead  by  its 
study  of  the  region  and  its  stimula- 
tion of  coordination  on  a  regional 
basis. 

The  Regional  Plan  Association 
is  one  of  the  leading  voluntary 
citizens  organizations  in  the  United 
States  and  was  organized  in  1929 
as  successor  to  the  "Committee  on 
the  Regional  Plan  of  New  York 
and  its  Environs."  That  Committee 
began  its  operations  in  the  early 
years  of  the  1920's  and  its  volum- 
inous monographs  published  on  the 
Regional  Plan  of  New  York  con- 
stitute an  outstanding  body  of 
reference  on  principles  and  stand- 
ards that  guide  the  development 
of  the  region,  as  well  as  a  revelation 
of  the  new  philosophic  conception 
of  city  planning  which  was  then 
emerging  as  a  modern  technique. 
Mr.  Norton's  father,  Charles  Dyer 
Norton,  was  the  first  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  and  on  his  death  he 
was  succeeded  by  Frederic  A.  De- 
lano. The  General  Director  of 
Plans  and  Surveys  was  the  late 
Thomas  Adams,  all  of  whom  were 
friends  or  officers  of  the  APCA. 

The  leadership  which  the  Asso- 
ciation now  exerts,  therefore,  is 
part  of  a  continuous  program  which 
has  been  carried  on  for  a  generation. 

D.A.P. 
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Planning  Education 


The  extension  division  of  the 
University  of  California  is  offering 
new  training  opportunities  to  those 
interested  in  city  and  regional 
planning,  urban  renewal  and  com- 
munity improvement.  Evening  or 
Saturday  morning  classes,  pinpoint- 
ing local  problems  and  their  solu- 
tions, are  being  staged  in  Oakland, 
Berkeley,  Lafayette  and  Sacra- 
mento. Courses  range  from  8  to 
12  sessions.  James  Lash,  former 
director  of  the  San  Francisco  re- 
development agency,  is  instructor 
of  a  course  in  urban  renewal; 
William  Finley,  director  of  city 
planning  at  Richmond,  and  Herman 
Ruth,  planning  consultant,  are 
scheduled  to  teach  courses  in  city 
and  regional  planning  and  Corwin 
Mocine,  planning  engineer  for  the 
city  of  Oakland,  started  a  class  in 
planning  for  community  improve- 
ment at  Lafayette. 


The  Faculty  and  the  Alumni 
Association  of  the  Graduate  School 
of  Design,  Harvard  University,  an- 
nounce A  CONFERENCE  ON  URBAN 
DESIGN  and  the  role  of  Planners, 
Architects  and  Landscape  Archi- 
tects in  the  design  and  development 
of  cities,  to  be  held  Monday  and 
Tuesday,  April  9  and  10,  1956. 
Lectures,  Seminars,  Exhibition,  and 
Discussions  will  take  place  in  Robin- 
son Hall  and  Hunt  Hall,  Harvard 
University. 

Further  announcements  on  ar- 
rangements and  other  information: 
Write  Dean  Jose  Sert,  Harvard 
Graduate  School  of  Design,  Robin- 
son Hall,  Cambridge  38,  Mass. 


An  Urban  Planning  Short  Course 
for  City  Planning  Board  Directors, 
City  officials  and  their  staffs  was 
held  at  Georgia  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology in  Atlanta  from  September 
6  to  17.  It  was  conducted  jointly 
by  Georgia  Institute  of  Technology, 
the  University  of  Florida,  and  the 
Southern  Regional  Education  Board. 
The  Urban  Planning  Short  Course 
was  attended  by  twelve  officials 
from  the  States  of  Georgia,  Ten- 
nessee, Virginia,  Florida,  Alabama 
and  Louisiana.  Two  weeks  of  in- 
tensive seminars  and  field  problems 
covered  current  developments  in 
the  field  of  city  planning  with 
special  emphasis  on  land-use  plan- 
ning, streets  and  traffic  problems, 
economic  surveys  and  analyses,  and 
zoning  ordinance  preparation  and 
administration. 

Instructors  for  the  Short  Course 
included  Professors  Howard  K.  Men- 
hinick  and  Malcolm  G.  Little  of  the 
Graduate  City  Planning  Program 
of  Georgia  Institute  of  Technology 
and  Professor  William  Patterson  of 
the  University  of  Florida.  Guest 
participants  included  Mr.  John 
Osman  of  the  Fund  for  Adult 
Education  who  discussed  programs 
of  citizen  education  in  planning; 
Mr.  Leo  Zuber  of  the  Housing  and 
Home  Finance  Agency,  who  out- 
lined the  community  planning  re- 
quirements for  urban  renewal  pro- 
jects; and  Mr.  Robert  Holder, 
Atlanta  Industrial  Realtor,  de- 
veloper of  the  well-known  Peachtree- 
Indus trial  Boulevard  District  in 
Atlanta,  who  explained  the  tech- 
niques used  in  planning  and  devel- 
oping a  high-class  industrial  district 
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It  is  anticipated  that  a  similar 
Urban  Planning  Short  Course  will 
be  held  each  summer  in  the  South- 
east. 

Dalhousie  University  in  the  Pro- 
vince of  Nova  Scotia,  Canada, 
announces  that  its  Institute  of 
Public  Affairs  has  established  the 
Nova  Scotia  Municipal  Bureau,  a 
research  and  information  service 
agency  in  local  government  affairs 
in  cooperation  with  the  five  leading 
municipal  organizations  in  the  Pro- 
vince. Policy  direction  from  the 
Bureau  is  vested  in  a  Council  with 
two  representatives  from  each  of  the 
participating  organizations :  The 
Union  of  Nova  Scotia  Municipal- 
ities, the  Nova  Scotia  Association  of 
Urban  and  Municipal  School  Boards; 
Municipal  Finance  Officers'  Asso- 
ciation, Nova  Scotia  Chapter;  Nova 
Scotia  Association  of  Assessing  Of- 
ficers; and  County  Planning  Asso- 
ciation of  Canada,  Nova  Scotia 
Division.  At  the  initial  meeting, 
Hon.  R.  M.  Fielding,  Q.  C,  Minister 
of  Municipal  Affairs  for  Nova  Scotia, 
complimented  the  University  and 
the  organizations  for  embarking  on 
a  constructive  program  of  research 
and  service  which  he  thought  would 
bring  into  focus  the  whole  picture 
of  the  problems  and  activities  of  the 
Nova  Scotian  communities. 

A  general  reorganization  of  the 
Yale  University  Division  of  the 
Arts  has  been  announced  which 
replaces  the  Division  of  the  Arts 
with  a  Yale  Committee  on  the  Arts 
to  advise  President  Griswold  on 
matters  of  general  policy  in  the 
fields  of  music  and  the  visual  arts 
and  changes  the  name  of  the  present 


School  of  Fine  Arts  to  the  School 
of  Architecture  and  Design.  The 
Yale  Art  Gallery  is  made  a  separate 
institution  similar  to  the  Yale 
Library  and  the  Peabody  Museum. 
The  new  School  of  Architecture  and 
Design  will  be  charged  with  pro- 
viding instruction  in  architecture, 
city  planning,  painting,  sculpture 
and  the  graphic  arts  as  well  as  with 
basic  instruction  on  the  under- 
graduate level  in  these  fields  in 
Yale  College  and  the  Yale  School 
of  Engineering.  Professor  Charles 
H.  Sawyer,  who  for  several  years 
has  been  Director  of  the  Division  of 
the  Arts  and  Dean  of  the  School  of 
Fine  Arts,  will  serve  as  Dean  of  the 
new  School  of  Architecture  and 
Design. 

The  University  of  Illinois,  De- 
partment of  City  Planning  and 
Landscape  Architecture  announces 
Assistantships  and  Fellowships  for 
1955-56;  1956-57. 
Assistantsbips: 

The  Department  of  City  Planning 
and  Landscape  Architecture  has 
quarter-time  and  half-time  assist- 
antships  available  to  properly  quali- 
fied graduate  students.  The  stip- 
ends are  $750  and  $1,500  re- 
spectively. Assistants  are  exempted 
from  University  tuition  and  fees. 
Endowed  Fellowships: 

The  St.  Louis  Metropolitan  Plan- 
ning Fellowship  is  available  to 
graduate  students  in  city  planning 
from  the  St.  Louis  Region.  The 
stipend  is  $900. 

Seniors  working  toward  a  degree 
in  landscape  architecture  and  grad- 
uate students  in  city  planning  and 
landscape  architecture  are  eligible 
to  compete  for  the  Edward  L. 
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Ryerson  Travelling  Fellowship.  The 

stipend    of    $1,800    is    for    study 

abroad. 

University  Fellowships: 

The  Graduate  College  offers  a 
number  of  fellowships  to  graduate 
students  in  all  departments,  includ- 
ing city  planning  and  landscape 
architecture.  The  fellowships  have 
a  stipend  of  $1,200.  Fellows  are 
exempted  from  University  tuition 
and  fees. 

In  the  October,  1955  issue  of 
The  Trojan  in  Government,  an  official 
publication  of  the  School  of  Public 
Administration  of  the  University 
of  Southern  California,  there  is  a 
feature  article  on  Gordon  WhitnalPs 
distinguished  career  of  service  in 


planning  and  public  administration 
in  California.  Gordon  Whitnall  was 
the  first  Director  of  Planning  for 
the  city  of  Los  Angeles  and  began  a 
teaching  course  in  Problems  in  City 
Planning  at  the  University  of  South- 
ern California  in  1921,  a  course 
which  he  is  still  teaching.  He  has 
achieved  a  first  in  a  long  list  of 
public  and  private  offices  directed 
to  community  improvement.  Gor- 
don Whitnall  is  a  second-generation 
member  of  the  American  Planning 
and  Civic  Association,  as  his  father, 
C.  B.  Whitnall  of  Milwaukee  was  an 
honored  member  for  more  than 
twenty  years.  And  today  Gordon 
and  Brysis  Whitnall  are  rendering 
a  signal  planning  and  zoning  service 
to  California  and  the  Nation. 


State  Planning  in  Pennsylvania 


In  the  years  since  the  Pennsyl- 
vania State  Planning  Board  was 
created  in  1934  the  State  planning 
function  has  occupied  a  number  of 
positions  in  the  governmental  struc- 
ture of  the  Commonwealth.  Exist- 
ing at  first  merely  through  an 
administrative  order  of  Governor 
Pinchot,  the  Board  later  was  given 
official  statutory  status  as  an  in- 
dependent administrative  Board  by 
act  of  the  General  Assembly  in 
1936.  In  1939  the  State  Planning 
Board  was  made  a  departmental 
Board  in  a  newly-created  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce.  In  1949  the 
State  Board  of  Housing  was  abol- 
ished and  its  duties  together  with 
new  responsibilities  for  administer- 
ing the  State's  fifteen  million  dollar 
housing  and  redevelopment  assist- 
ance program  were  assigned  to  the 


State  Planning  Board  which  still 
retained  its  status  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce. 

One  of  the  Board's  main  re- 
sponsibilities will  be  to  consult  with 
the  Governor  on  major  problems 
affecting  the  Commonwealth.  In  his 
message  to  the  General  Assembly  he 
stated  his  conviction  that  the  State 
Planning  Board  should  be  "inde- 
pendent of  departmental  control,  re- 
porting directly  to  the  Governor,  free 
of  political  control,  being  non-parti- 
san in  Board  membership  and  staff 
and  relieved  of  minor  administrative 
burdens  that  can  do  nothing  except 
distract  it  from  its  high  purpose." 

In  separating  the  Board  from  the 
Department  of  Commerce  it  was 
recognized  that  many  of  the  ac- 
tivities formerly  administered  by 
(Continued  on  page  25) 
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Secretary  McKay  Takes  Stock 
on  Conservation 


In  October,  1955,  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  Douglas  McKay  issued 
a  progress  report  on  resource  con- 
servation. For  National  Parks, 
he  stated  that  the  Department  had 
added  65,000  acres  to  the  system 
in  1953;  40,400  acres  in  1954;  and 
29,560  acres  for  the  first  9  months 
of  1955,  in  1954  Fort  Vancouver 
National  Monument  and  in  1955 
Cumberland  Gap  National  His- 
torical Park.  Establishment  of  Fort 
Union  National  Memorial  in  New 
Mexico  was  authorized  and  the 
West  Virginia  portion  of  the  Har- 
pers Ferry  National  Monument 
has  been  accepted  for  administra- 
tion. Establishment  of  the  City  of 
Refuge  National  Historical  Park  in 
Hawaii  was  authorized  in  July, 
1955  and  the  Department  has 
recommended  Congressional  action 
to  establish  the  Virgin  Islands 
National  Park.  Important  progress 
has  been  made  toward  the  ful- 
fillment of  the  Cape  Hatteras  Na- 
tional Seashore  Recreation  Area 
and  all  but  5,000  of  the  28,500  acres 
within  the  project  boundaries  have 
been  acquired. 

It  was  pointed  out  that  the  De- 
partment has  rejected  proposals  to 
construct  a  dam  at  Glacier  View 
which  would  flood  20,000  areas  of 
Glacier  National  Park;  for  the  con- 
struction of  tramways  at  Mount 
Rainier,  Rocky  Mountain,  Crater 
Lake  and  Grand  Canyon  National 
Parks;  to  modify  the  boundaries  of 
Olympic  National  Park;  to  con- 
struct a  TV  transmission  tower  in 
Scotts  Bluff  National  Monument; 


to  open  Joshua  Tree  National  Mon- 
ument to  mineral  prospecting  or  to 
abolish  it  altogether.  (The  ex- 
change of  10,000  acres  of  Federally 
owned  grazing  lands  for  an  equal 
area  inside  the  Monument  has 
strengthened  the  protection  of  the 
Monument.)  Negotiations  with  the 
Department  of  the  Navy  resulted 
in  a  withdrawal  of  the  Navy's  pro- 
posal to  use  a  considerable  portion 
of  Death  Valley  National  Monu- 
ment as  an  aerial  gunnery  range. 
The  Corps  of  Engineers,  after  inter- 
agency  discussions,  decided  that 
construction  of  levees  within  the 
Grand  Teton  National  Park  were 
not  urgently  necessary  for  pro- 
tection against  floods  on  the  Snake 
River. 

The  Secretary  reported  some 
gains  in  appropriations.  In  January, 
1953  the  National  Park  Service  was 
operating  under  a  fiscal  year  budget 
of  $33,162,330.  For  the  current 
fiscal  year  the  budget  is  $45,029,300 
— an  increase  of  some  40  percent. 
The  new  budget  provides  for  4,650 
man-years  employment  in  the  sys- 
tem, an  increase  of  25  percent  over 
the  1952-53  budget.  One  result  has 
been  to  raise  the  park  ranger  force 
to  the  greatest  strength  in  history. 

The  increase  in  visitors  to  na- 
tional park  areas  from  21  million  in 
1946  to  about  50  million  in  1955, 
however,  demands  larger  increases 
in  appropriations — hence  MISSION 
66. 

The  Secretary  clearly  stated  that 
not  one  acre  of  wildlife  refuge  area 
under  the  primary  jurisdiction  of 
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the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  has 
been  transferred  to  the  military 
since  January,  1953  and  that  in  that 
time  8  new  wildlife  refuges  have 
been  established  and  3  more  are  in 
process  of  acquisition.  In  all,  the 
Department  has  acquired  since 
January,  1953,  79,946  additional 
acres  for  wildlife  preservation 
through  purchase,  lease  or  transfer  of 
Federally  owned  lands.  During  the 
fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1955, 
wildlife  refuges  received  the  largest 
allocation  ever  made  for  acquisition, 
development  and  maintenance,  a- 
mounting  to  $6,614,200. 

The  Secretary  is  chairman  of  the 
Migratory  Bird  Conservation  Com- 
mission which  approved  purchase 
of  30,189  acres  of  refuge  lands  at  a 
cost  of  some  $645,000 — the  largest 
expenditure  of  Duck  Stamp  funds 
for  refuge  acquisition  since  1945. 
In  discussing  the  Wichita  Refuge 
difficulties,  the  Secretary  stated 
that  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 


had  proposed  an  alternative  plan 
to  that  advanced  by  the  Army  for 
the  transfer  of  some  10,700  acres 
of  the  Refuge.  This  would  hold  the 
Refuge  boundaries  intact  while  the 
Army  would  be  permitted  to  set  up 
areas  within  the  Refuge  from  which 
projectiles  could  be  fired  to  land 
on  target  areas  within  the  military 
reservation. 

An  agreement  between  the  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service  and  the  Corps 
of  Engineers,  completed  in  August, 
1954,  the  transfer  of  wildlife  areas 
to  the  Service  and  to  the  State 
Conservation  Departments  has  been 
expedited. 

Under  Public  Law  167,  progress 
has  been  made  in  management  of 
surface  resources  of  mining  claims. 

Among  important  measures  for 
the  conservation  of  open  public 
rangelands,  the  Department's  new 
20-year  program  for  soil  and  mois- 
ture conservation  is  well  under  way. 


STATE  PLANNING  IN  PENNSYLVANIA 

(Continued  from  page  23) 


the  Board  were  of  direct  concern 
to  the  Department's  development 
program.  It  was  recognized  that 
in  many  areas  community  develop- 
ment is  a  necessary  prerequisite  to 
economic  development,  that  the 
long-term  economic  problems  of 
our  regions  and  communities  can 
be  solved  only  as  they  solve  their 
physical  development  problems  and 
make  themselves  attractive,  con- 
venient and  economical  for  residence 
and  industry.  Accordingly,  the 
reorganization  legislation  giving  the 
State  Planning  Board  its  new  status 
also  transferred  from  the  Board  to 


the  Department  of  Commerce  the 
functions  of  assistance  to  local  and 
regional  planning,  assistance  to 
housing  and  redevelopment,  and 
other  activities  related  to  com- 
munity or  regional  economic  and 
social  welfare.  These  new  responsi- 
bilities of  the  Department  are  being 
administered  by  a  new  division  of 
the  Department,  the  Bureau  of 
Community  Development.  Supple- 
mentary legislation  has  given  this 
new  Bureau  the  responsibility  of 
administering  Pennsylvania's  par- 
ticipation in  Federal  regional  and 
community  planning  assistance. 
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Under  the  title  "New  Horizons" 
the  Annual  Report  of  the  Citizens 
Planning  and  Housing  Association 
of  Baltimore  sketches  the  numerous 
activities  of  CPHA  from  June  1, 
1954  through  May  31,  1955.  Pro- 
jects supported  during  the  year 
included:  Harlem  Park,  Baltimore's 
first  attempt  at  urban  renewal ;  Jones 
Falls  Expressway;  Baltimore  County 
zoning  regulations;  Baltimore  City 
Zoning  study;  community  study 
workshops;  and  the  Clean-up,  Fix- 
up  campaigns.  A  composite  picture 
of  CPHA  activities  includes  140 
meetings,  60  radio  appearances  and 
85  speeches.  The  membership  is 
2,127 — an  all-time  high.  The  sum 
of  $23,117.24  was  raised  to  carry  on 
the  activities. 

"Advancing  Planned  Develop- 
ment in  the  Metropolitan  St.  Louis 
Area"  is  the  theme  of  the  4th 
metropolitan  planning  conference 
sponsored  by  the  Metropolitan  Plan 
Association  and  Washington  Uni- 
versity with  the  cooperation  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Planners, 
St.  Louis  Section.  This  Conference 
was  held  Nov.  16  at  Washington 
University.  The  first  session  fea- 
tured a  symposium:  "Guiding  New 
Community  Growth"  followed  by  a 
forum:  "Major  Problems  in  Plan- 
ning Community  Development  and 
Potential  Resources  for  their  So- 
lution" and  covered  the  subjects  of 
transportation,  sanitation,  housing 
and  urban  development  and  govern- 
mental relationships.  The  dinner 
and  evening  session  carried  out  the 
theme  of  "Mobilizing  Citizen  Sup- 
port for  coordinated  community- 


county-metropolitan  advance."  The 
featured  address  was  given  by  Tracy 
Augur,  Director  of  Planning  Assist- 
ance, Urban  Renewal  Administra- 
tion of  Washington,  D.  C.  on  the 
subject:  "Workable  Programs  for 
Metropolitan  Area  Development." 
A  summation,  "The  Metropolitan 
St.  Louis  Area's  Future",  was  given 
by  E.  H.  Hopkins,  Vice  Chancellor, 
Washington  University. 

In  September  1955,  The  American 
Council  to  Improve  our  Neighbor- 
hoods, (ACTION)  initiated  a  News- 
letter, which  is  a  report  from  the 
organization  to  be  published  from 
time  to  time  to  inform  its  supporters 
and  friends  of  current  activities 
and  forthcoming  events.  The  first 
issue  tells  of  ACTION'S  current 
mass  media  campaigns,  announcing 
"Man  of  Action"  a  movie  which  is 
ready  at  the  present  time  to  tell  the 
story  of  how  a  pleasant  residential 
area  can  degenerate  into  a  noisy, 
crowded  slum.  The  purpose  of  the 
film  is  to  show  Americans  that  they 
can  help  to  better  housing  conditions 
and  halt  the  spread  of  slum  areas 
by  concerted  community  action. 
The  film  is  available  in  16  mm. 
Kodachrome  for  free  use  by  organ- 
izations and  interested  groups.  A 
Fall  information  campaign  is  now 
underway  with  a  wide  distribution 
of  a  pamphlet,  listing  materials 
available  to  help  individuals  pre- 
serve their  homes  and  communities. 

The  Citizens  League  of  Minnea- 
polis and  Hennepin  County  began 
two  years  ago  to  work  for  a  metro- 
politan park  system  for  Minneapolis. 
In  April  of  1955  the  Minnesota 
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Legislature  passed  Senate  File  957 
"A  Bill  for  an  Act  Creating  and 
Permitting  Boards  of  County  Com- 
missioners to  activate  single  and 
multi-county  park  districts,"  which 
is  now  a  law.  The  Twin  Cities  area 
now  has  the  means  whereby  some 
large  tracts  of  land  in  the  metro- 
politan area  can  be  set  aside  for 
eventual  development  as  parks. 
Raymond  D.  Black,  Executive  Di- 
rector, Citizens  League  of  Greater 
Minneapolis,  traces  the  history  of 
the  bill  in  the  state  Legislature  and 
its  final  accomplishment  into  law 
after  many  tense  moments,  in  the 
National  Municipal  Review  for  Sep- 
tember, 1955. 


The  Philadelphia  Citizens  Council 
on  City  Planning,  in  its  Zoning  Re- 
port for  December,  states  that  there 
were  12,698  applications  for  Zoning 
Variances  from  1951  to  1954;  there 
were  3,639  applications  in  1954 — 
the  highest  in  the  past  4  years  and 
in  1954,  700  more  use  variances 
were  granted  than  in  1952.  On 
November  19,  at  the  first  public 
hearing  held  by  the  Zoning  Advisory 
Commission,  established  by  Mayor 
Clark  to  draft  a  new  zoning  ordi- 
nance, the  Citizens  Council  pointed 
out  that  the  problems  confrontingthe 
Commission  must  be  solved  in  close 
relationship  to  the  Comprehensive 
Plan  now  being  prepared  by  the 
Planning  Commission;  that  the 
City's  Zoning  ordinance  should  be 
considered  as  one  of  the  tools,  along 
with  subdivision  regulations  and 
capital  programming,  to  implement 
the  comprehensive  plan  and  guide 
development  of  the  community, 
rather  than  to  be  purely  restrictive 


in  the  usual  sense  of  a  zoning  ordi- 
nance. 

The  Metroplanner  No.  3,  issued 
on  November  25th  by  the  Metro- 
politan Area  Planning  Commission 
of  Pulaski  County,  Arkansas,  an- 
nounced that  a  citizens'  planning 
association  will  soon  be  formed, 
composed  of  representatives  of  civic 
organizations  in  the  area.  The  or- 
ganization meeting  of  the  associa- 
tion was  held  in  the  Grady  Man- 
ning Hotel  on  November  21  and 
some  forty  civic  and  professional 
organizations  sent  representatives. 
Parent  organization  of  the  new 
information  group  was  the  League  of 
Women  Voters,  who  arranged  the 
first  meeting.  Carrll  McGaughey 
of  the  Arkansas  Gazette,  agreed  to 
act  as  Chairman  and  presided. 

The  Washington  Clearing  House 
on  Slum  Clearance,  Redevelopment 
and  Housing,  held  its  first  meeting 
of  the  season  on  September  29th. 
At  the  election  of  new  officers, 
Vladimir  Hartman  was  elected  the 
new  President  succeeding  J.  C. 
Turner,  who  became  a  Vice- Presi- 
dent. Maj.  Gen.  U.  S.  Grant  3rd, 
Dr.  Frank  Jones  and  William  Wat- 
ters  were  also  elected  as  Vice- Presi- 
dents. Glen  Watts  is  Treasurer  and 
Helen  Duey  Hoffman  and  Sarah 
Newman  were  elected  Secretary 
and  Assistant  Secretary.  Reports 
were  given  on  progress  under  the 
new  Housing  Code  for  the  District 
of  Columbia.  The  speaker  was 
Charles  Conrad  on  the  subject 
"What  Makes  a  Neighborhood." 

Two  nationally  known  publishers 
on  September  16,  told  more  than 
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250  city  officials  and  prominent 
local  leaders  that  the  use  of  all 
information  media  is  essential  to 
the  success  of  efforts  to  eliminate 
slums  and  blight  in  the  United 
States. 

Philip  Graham,  Publisher  of  the 
Washington  Post  and  Times-Herald 
and  Chairman  of  the  Board  of 
WTOP,  Inc.,  and  Paul  C.  Smith, 
President  and  Editor-in-Chief  of 
the  Crowell-CoIIier  Publishing  Com- 
pany, spoke  at  a  luncheon  meeting 
at  the  Sylvania  Hotel  which  was 
chaired  by  Mayor  Joseph  S.  Clark, 
Jr. 

Sponsored  by  the  Philadelphia 
Citizens'  Council  on  City  Planning 
and.  the  Philadelphia  Housing  Asso- 
ciation, the  meeting  was  held  to 
launch  the  program  of  the  American 
Council  to  Improve  our  Neighbor- 
hoods (ACTION)  in  the  Philadel- 
phia area. 

Mr.  Smith  blamed  public  apathy 
for  the  paradoxical  fact  that  in  a 
country  with  the  highest  living 
standard  in  the  world,  five  million 
out  of  forty-five  million  non-farm 
homes  are  "rock-bottom  slums."  He 
said  that  "to  be  fully  successful, 
any  nationwide  movement  of  urban 
renewal  must  have  the  support  of 
the  national  mass  media."  He 
stressed,  "I  am  sure  the  national 
media  stand  ready  to  do  their  part." 

"Newspapers,  radio  and  television 
stations  have  a  clear  responsibility 
to  help  maintain  and  improve  com- 
munity living  standards,"  Mr. 
Graham  told  the  audience. 

The  Philadelphia  Housing  Asso- 
ciation, and  the  Citizens*  Council 
on  City  Planning  will  act  as  the 
local  arms  of  ACTION  in  Phila- 
delphia. Martin  Meyerson,  who  is 


on  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Citizens'  Council  is  Associate  Pro- 
fessor in  the  Department  of  City 
and  Land  Planning  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania. 

The  third  annual  meeting  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Planning  Association 
was  held  in  Philadelphia,  Pennsyl- 
vania, on  November  10-11,  1955. 
Featured  speakers  included  Harold 
V.  Miller,  Executive  Director  of 
the  Tennessee  State  Planning  Com- 
mission; the  Honorable  John  P. 
Robin,  Chairman  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania State  Planning  Board;  Justice 
John  C.  Bell,  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Supreme  Court,  and  Mayor  Joseph 
S.  Clark,  Jr.  of  Philadelphia. 

Quoting  from  the  Articles  of  Or- 
ganization, the  purpose  of  the  Asso- 
ciation is  to  "promote  cooperation 
among  official  planning  boards  or 
commissions,  civic  agencies,  tech- 
nicians and  individual  citizens  in- 
terested in  planning  in  the  Common- 
wealth of  Pennsylvania;  to  en- 
courage and  stimulate  public  in- 
terest in  state,  county,  city,  bor- 
ough, township  and  regional  plan- 
ning; to  encourage  the  observance 
of  sound  planning  practices;  to  ex- 
change information,  advice  and 
assistance  among  its  membership; 
to  engage  in  research  and  to  issue 
publications  relative  to  planning  to 
the  extent  of  the  Association's 
resources." 

All  official  planning  agencies  es- 
tablished under  the  laws  of  Pennsyl- 
vania including  planning  commis- 
sions, zoning  commissions,  zoning 
boards  of  adjustment  or  appeal,  re- 
development authorities,  housing 
authorities  and  parking  authorities, 
as  well  as  such  other  officially  con- 
(Continued  on  page  54) 
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Second  National  Watershed  Congress 


On  December  5th  and  6th,  1955, 
the  Second  National  Watershed 
Congress  was  held  at  the  Statler 
Hotel  in  Washington,  D.  C.  The 
Congress  was  well  attended  and 
there  were  four  Committees  which 
had  prepared  reports  for  the  con- 
sideration and  discussion  of  the 
delegates.  Committee  I  was  on 
the  Elements  of  the  Job,  under  the 
chairmanship  of  Marshall  W.  Quails, 
Director  of  Soil  and  Water  Re- 
sources of  Kentucky,  with  Francis 
J.  Lindsley,  Member  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Assembly  as  Vice  Chairman; 
Committee  II  on  Federal  Responsi- 
bilities was  in  charge  of  Gordon 
Zimmerman  of  the  National  Grange 
and  Lawrence  Rittenhouse,  Di- 
rector of  the  National  Association  of 
Soil  Conservation  Districts;  Com- 
mittee III  on  State  Responsibilities 
was  in  charge  of  Robert  Crosby, 
former  Governor  of  Nebraska  and 
Clair  P.  Guess,  Jr.  of  the  S.  C.  State 
Soil  Conservation  Committee;  Com- 
mittee IV  on  Local  Responsibilities 
was  in  charge  of  Oliver  Hyatt,  of  the 
Little  Hoosick  Watershed  Associa- 
tion of  New  York  and  R.  C.  Long- 
mire,  of  the  Washita  Flood  Preven- 
tion Council  in  Oklahoma.  At  the 
dinner  Administrative  Assistant  to 
the  President,  Fred  A.  Seaton  in- 


troduced Assistant  to  the  President, 
Sherman  Adams,  who  made  a 
principal  address. 

Waters  S.  Davis,  Jr.,  Chairman 
representing  Ray  McConnell,  Jr., 
John  H.  Jones,  and  C.  R.  Guter- 
muth  of  the  General  Committee, 
declared : 

Thus  far,  our  bounteous  natural 
resources  have  let  us  scoff  at  the 
theories  of  the  18th  Century  politi- 
cal economist,  Malthus.  He  said, 
150  or  more  years  ago,  that  popula- 
tion tends  to  multiply  faster  than 
its  means  of  subsistence  can  be 
made  to  do.  With  American  popula- 
tion estimates  of  228,000,000  people 
just  twenty  short  years  from  now, 
it  isn't  going  to  be  long  until  the 
Malthusian  theory  gets  the  acid 
test  of  reality.  That  acid  test  may 
not  come  in  1975.  But  sooner  or 
later  we  will  have  to  face  up  to  the 
pressures  of  teeming,  increasing 
hordes  of  people,  with  only  so  much 
in  the  way  of  soil  and  water  re- 
sources. 

The  Congress  was  sponsored  by 
25  national  organizations  of  which 
the  American  Planning  and  Civic 
Association  was  one. 

The  First  National  Watershed 
Congress  was  held  in  1954  and  the 
record  has  recently  been  published. 


National  Trust  for  Historic  Preservation 


At  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
National  Trust  for  Historic  Preser- 
vation at  Nashville,  Tennessee, 
October  21,  1955,  Dr.  David  E. 
Finley,  Chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees,  gave  his  report.  He  gave 


a  brief  account  of  some  of  the 
properties  administered  by  the 
Trust.  He  declared  that  Woodlawn 
Plantation,  near  Mount  Vernon, 
Virginia,  as  operated  by  the  Wood- 
lawn  Committee  of  which  Mrs. 
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Randolph  Burgess  is  Chairman,  is  a 
great  credit  to  the  Trust.  He  said 
that  there  have  been  many  ac- 
quisitions of  furnishings  and  other 
objects  which  have  been,  or  might 
have  been,  used  by  Nellie  Custis 
Lewis  and  her  family.  The  Garden 
Club  of  Virginia  has  undertaken  to 
restore  the  garden. 

Dr.  Finley  stated  that  the  Trust 
received  by  bequest  of  Mrs.  Frances 
Adler  Elkins  a  beautiful  example  of 
a  nineteenth  century  adobe  house — 
Casa  Amesti — at  Monterey,  Cali- 
fornia. The  Old  Capital  Club  has 
leased  Casa  Amesti  from  the  Trust 
and  it  is  being  administered,  with 
the  permission  of  Mrs.  William  S. 
Boyd,  Mrs.  Elkins'  only  daughter, 
by  the  Club,  assisted  by  the  Casa 
Amesti  Committee  under  the  chair- 
manship of  Mrs.  Henry  Russell. 

During  the  week  of  September 
18th  at  Cooperstown,  New  York,  a 
course  in  "Historic  Housekeeping," 
was  given  jointly  by  the  Trust  and 


the  New  York  Historical  Associa- 
tion. A  distinguished  faculty,  headed 
by  Dr.  Louis  C.  Jones,  Director  of 
the  New  York  State  Historical  Asso- 
ciation, by  Trust  Director  Frederick 
R.  Rath  and  Trust  Historian  Mrs. 
Helen  D.  Bullock,  assisted  by  Ken- 
neth Chorley  of  Colonial  Williams- 
burg  and  Charles  Montgomery  of 
Winterthur,  gave  a  well-designed 
course  in  methods  to  be  used  in 
rescuing,  restoring,  exhibiting  and 
interpreting  historic  houses. 

Dr.  Finley  reported  that  during 
the  past  year  great  efforts  had  been 
made  to  acquaint  the  public  with 
the  work  of  the  National  Trust 
and  the  importance  of  historic 
preservation.  There  is  every  evi- 
dence that  the  Trust  is  performing 
an  essential  service  and  that,  di- 
rectly and  indirectly,  many  historic 
properties  will  be  preserved  and 
opened  to  the  public  through  its 
good  auspices. 


Big  Bend  National  Park  Dedicated 


Big  Bend  National  Park,  em- 
bracing more  than  700,000  acres  of 
majestic  and  rugged  Texas  beauty, 
was  dedicated  for  public  use  in  im- 
pressive ceremonies  at  the  park  on 
November  21,  1955. 

Representing  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment at  the  dedication  were  Hon. 
Douglas  McKay,  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  Assistant  Secretary  Wesley 
A.  D'Ewart,  Conrad  L.  Wirth, 
Director  of  the  National  Park  Ser- 
vice and  Park  Superintendent 
George  W.  Miller.  Governor  Allan 
Shivers,  Texas  State  Parks  Board 
Chairman  Andrew  M.  Howsley, 


Wendell  Mayes  and  Frank  D. 
Quinn  participated  in  the  formality 
which  officially  carried  into  effect 
the  act  of  the  Texas  Legislature  for 
procurement  of  the  land  and  its  de- 
livery to  the  federal  government. 
Dr.  Jesus  Lozoya  Solis,  Governor 
of  Chihuahua,  Mexico,  and  members 
of  his  staff  represented  the  adjoining 
State  in  Mexico.  Also  present  were 
many  state  and  Federal  officials 
who  had  a  part  in  the  planning  and 
establishment  of  Big  Bend  State 
Park  and  its  merger  into  the  present 
National  Park 

Ceremonies    were    held    in    the 
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Chisos  Mountains  Basin  at  the  foot 
of  Casa  Grande.  A  loop  road  now 
reaches  the  park  taking  off  from 
U.  S.  Highway  90  at  Alpine  on  the 
west  and  at  Marathon  on  the  east. 
The  park  is  the  27th  national  park 
and  the  first  one  in  Texas.  It  takes 
its  name  from  the  big  bend  of  the 
Rio  Grande  which  it  borders  for  20 


miles.  One  of  its  major  attractions 
is  Santa  Elena  canyon  where  the 
Rio  Grande  flows  between  rock 
walls  a  thousand  feet  high.  The 
mountains  which  make  up  a  large 
part  of  the  park's  eleven  hundred 
square  miles  reach  the  climax  in 
Emory  Peak,  which  has  an  eleva- 
tion of  7,835  feet. 


The  Williamsburg  Award  to  Churchill 


As  part  of  its  program  to  bring 
new  strength  in  our  time  to  the  be- 
lief in  human  liberty  and  the  dignity 
of  the  individual  which  made  Wil- 
liamsburg and  its  leaders  a  moving 
force  in  18th  century  America, 
Colonial  Williamsburg  established 
The  Williamburg  Award.  It  carries 
an  honorarium  of  $10,000  and  an 
appropriate  emblem.  The  only  limi- 
tation on  eligibility  for  the  Award 
will  be  clear  and  eminent  achieve- 
ment. 

On  December  7,  Sir  Winston 
Churchill  became  the  first  recipient 
of  America's  Williamsburg  Award. 


The  award  was  made  by  the  Trustees 
of  Williamsburg  and  the  emblem 
was  a  silver  town  crier's  bell,  symbol 
of  the  defense  of  liberty.  Winthrop 
Rockefeller,  whose  father  John  D. 
Rockefeller,  Jr.,  furnished  the  funds 
for  the  restoration  of  Williamsburg, 
made  the  presentation  at  a  dinner. 
A  message  from  President  Eisen- 
hower said  it  was  fitting  that  the 
first  Award  should  be  made  to  Sir 
Winston. 

Horace  M.  Albright,  a  Trustee  of 
Colonial  Williamsburg,  attended  the 
ceremony  in  London  at  Drapers 
Hall. 


Hon.  Wesley  D'Ewart  Appointed 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior 


Hon.  Wesley  D'Ewart  has  been 
appointed  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
succeeding  Hon.  Orme  Lewis  who 
resigned  to  return  to  the  private 
practice  of  law.  Mr.  D'Ewart 
previously  was  one  of  the  Assistants 
to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and 
had  served  in  the  79th,  80th,  and 
81st  Congresses  as  a  Representative 
from  the  State  of  Montana.  He 
served  in  both  the  Montana  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives. 


As  Assistant  Secretary  of  Interior, 
Mr.  D'Ewart  will  direct  the  activi- 
ties of  five  agencies  within  the 
Department :  Bureau  of  Land  Man- 
agement, Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs, 
National  Park  Service,  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service  and  the  Office  of 
Territories.  On  November  2nd, 
representatives  of  Conservation  or- 
ganizations accepted  the  invitation 
of  Mr.  D'Ewart  to  meet  with  him 
and  discuss  pending  conservation 
issues. 
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Fifty-Second  Planning  Association 
Conference 

Washington,  D.  C,  February  5-8,  1956 


Preliminary  Programs  for  the 
National  Citizens  Planning  Con- 
ference on  Federal  Government  and 
Local  Planning  disclose  an  unusual 
galaxy  of  Federal,  state,  regional 
and  local  public  officials,  professional 
planners,  university  professors,  and 
eminent  civic  leaders  of  experience 
who  will  discuss  new  trends  in  pro- 
cedures for  Federal,  state  and  city 
cooperation  in  planning  to  bring 
about  coordinated  programs  for 
land  and  water  uses  with  their  im- 
pacts on  community  living. 

A  Pre-Conference  Tour  of  his- 
toric sites  is  arranged  for  Sunday 
afternoon,  including  visits  to  Gun- 
ston  Hall  and  Woodlawn  near 
Washington. 

At  the  opening  session  on  Monday 
the  recommendations  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Commission  on  Intergovern- 
mental Relations  will  be  presented 
by  Chairman  Meyer  Kestnbaum 
and  Senator  Hubert  H.  Humphrey. 
Major  General  Bragdon,  Special 
Assistant  to  the  President  for  Public 
Works  Planning,  will  speak  on  The 
Role  of  the  Federal  Government, 
and  former  Mayor  Joseph  S.  Clarke, 
Jr.,  will  make  the  keynote  address 
on  Planning  in  the  Metropolitan 
Area  and  Federal  Assistance. 

At  the  afternoon  session  on  Fed- 
eral Relationship  to  Local  Planning 
C.  McKim  Norton  will  present 
Francis  A.  Pitkin  of  Pennsylvania, 
Malcolm  H.  Dill  of  Baltimore 
County  and  Frederick  Gutheim  of 
Montgomery  Co.,  Md. 


At  the  Monday  night  dinner, 
Horace  M.  Albright  will  present 
Hon.  Joseph  P.  McMurray,  New 
York  State  Housing  Commissioner, 
and  Mayor  David  L.  Lawrence  of 
Pittsburgh. 

The  five  workshops  led  by  Henry 
S.  Churchill,  F.  Stuart  Fitzpatrick, 
V.  W.  Flickinger,  Dr.  Harold  C. 
Taylor  and  Wilfred  Owen  present 
excellent  opportunities  for  discussion 
as  do  the  Zoning  Round  Tables  led 
by  Flavel  Shurtleff  and  the  Round 
Table  on  Citizens  Organizations  led 
by  Professor  William  S.  Bonner. 

At  the  Federal  City  Lunch,  Chair- 
man C.  Melvin  Sharpe  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  100  on  the  Federal  City 
will  present  Chairman  Harland 
Bartholomew,  Director  John  Nolen, 
Jr.  and  Consultant  John  T.  Howard 
of  the  National  Capital  Planning 
Commission. 

Douglas  Haskell,  Editor  of  the 
Architectural  Forum,  on  water  re- 
sources will  present  Dr.  Mark 
HoIIis,  Assistant  Surgeon  General; 
Melvin  E.  Scheidt  of  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  and  Frederick  P.  Clark, 
consultant. 

Wednesday  noon  Tom  Wallace 
will  present  Raymond  H.  Wittcoff 
who  will  speak  on  Mass  Media. 
In  the  afternoon  the  program  will 
be  given  over  to  historic  develop- 
ment of  the  National  Park  Service. 

The  climax  of  the  Conference  will 
be  the  American  Pioneer  Dinner 
at  which  MISSION  66  will  be  pre- 
sented to  the  public. 
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Pre-Conference  Tour  of  Historic  Sites 


Sunday,  February  5,  1956 


Delegates  to  the  National  Citizens  Planning  Conference,  to  be  held  in  Washington,  D.  C, 
February  5-8,  will  visit  Woodlawn  and  Gunston  Hall  in  Virginia.  Woodlawn  with  its  hand- 
somely designed  early  brass  knocker,  was  the  home  of  Nelly  Custis  Lewis,  granddaughter  of 
Martha  Washington.  Gunston  Hall  is  the  Georgian  home  of  George  Mason,  author  of  the 
Bill  of  Rights.  Both  are  typical  of  the  great  colonial  period  in  the  history  of  Virginia  and  the 
Nation. 


LABORATORY  AT  WEST  ORANGE,  called  the  cradle  of  American  industry.    Thomas  Alva 
Edison  with  his  research  staff  first  occupied  this  laboratory  in  1887. 


GLENMONT,  built  in  1882,  the  home  of  Thomas  Alva  Edison,  in  Llewellyn  Park,  West 
Orange,  N.  J.,  where  he  lived  from  1886,  the  year  of  his  marriage,  to  1931,  when  he  died  here. 

Photos  courtesy  oj  Thomas  Alva  Edison  Foundation 
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WOLCOTT  J.  HUMPHREY,  Chair- 
man, Genesee  State  Park  Com- 
mission and  Vice-Chairman,  N.  Y. 
State  Council  of  Parks. 

A  Portrait  in  the  Administration  Building, 
at  Letcbuortb  State  Park,  N.  Y. 


MIDDLE  FALLS  OF  THE  GENESEE 
RIVER,    Letchworth   State   Park, 

N.Y. 

Courtesy  N.  Y.  Division  oj  State  Publicity 


Speaking  of  Armed  Aggression! 


FORT  SILL 

TARGET  RANGB 


Ding  Darling,  former  Chief  of  the  U.  S.  Biological  Survey,  and  a  rated  authority 
life  resources,  is  the  cartoonist. 
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Wolcott  J.  Humphrey 

The  "Grand  Old  Man"  of  New  York  State  Parks 


"God  wrought  for  us  this 
scene  beyond  compare 

But  one  man's  loving  hand 
protected  it 

And  gave  it  to  his  fellow 
men  to  share." 


This  inscription  appears  on  a 
bronze  tablet  at  Inspiration  Point, 
overlooking  precipitous  cliffs  and 
two  magnificent  waterfalls  at  Letch- 
worth  State  Park,  New  York  State's 
13,303-acre  breath-taking  scenic 
park  which  extends  17  miles  along 
the  deep,  twisting  gorges  of  the 
Genesee  River,  50  miles  south  of 
Rochester  in  the  western  section  of 
the  State.  When  the  poetic  lines 
were  composed,  the  reference  was  to 
the  "loving  hand"  of  William  Pryor 
Letchworth,  who  gave  his  beauti- 
fully developed  1,000  acre  estate 
to  the  State  in  1907,  subject  to  his 
life  use. 

Letchworth  died  at  "Glen  Iris," 
his  beloved  estate,  in  1910,  the  same 
year  that  Wolcott  J.  Humphrey  of 
Warsaw,  N.  Y.,  then  only  33 
years  old,  took  over  the  chairman- 
ship of  the  Letchworth  Park  Com- 
mittee of  the  American  Scenic  and 
Historic  Preservation  Society,  at 
that  time  custodian  of  the  park  for 
the  State.  In  the  ensuing  4,5  years, 
Wolcott  Humphrey,  continuing  as 
Chairman  of  the  Letchworth  Park 
Committee  and,  since  1930,  as 
Chairman  of  the  Genesee  State  Park 
Commission,  the  Committee's  suc- 
cessor, has  protected  the  expanding 
park  with  "loving  hands"  and  has 
guided  its  development  to  the  point 
where  it  receives  one-half  million 
yearly  visitors  without  spoiling  its 


natural  setting  and  scenic  appeal. 
The  inscription  at  Inspiration  Point 
is  equally  applicable  to  this  man 
who  has  met  the  obligations  to  his 
fellowmen  established  by  William 
Pryor  Letchworth. 

Mr.  Humphrey  has  been  Presi- 
dent of  the  Wyoming  County  Bank 
and  Trust  Company  of  Warsaw 
since  1902,  is  a  director  of  Rochester 
Telephone  Corporation,  a  member 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Hill 
School  of  Pottstown,  Pennsylvania, 
and  is  a  business  and  civic  leader. 
But  with  respect  to  parks,  he  is  a 
sentimentalist  and  has  worked  with- 
out a  cent  of  compensation  during 
his  years  of  service  in  the  New  York 
state  park  system.  Since  1949, 
when  he  became  Vice-Chairman  of 
the  New  York  State  Council  of 
Parks,  his  services  have  been  state- 
wide, but  his  real  love  is  still  Letch- 
worth Park. 

On  July  14,  1955,  at  a  meeting  of 
the  State  Council  of  Parks,  Chair- 
man Robert  Moses  presented  78- 
year-old  Humphrey  with  a  silver 
bowl  from  New  York's  park  com- 
missioners and  park  executives  as 
"our  way  of  saying  thanks  for  45 
years  of  unpaid,  unselfish  service  in 
the  development  of  the  compre- 
hensive New  York  State  Parks 
System."  Mr.  Moses  pointed  out 
that  Humphrey's  45  years  of  service 
exceeds  that  of  any  New  York 
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State  Park  Commissioner,  and  that 
the  nearest  in  point  of  service  is 
Governor  W.  Averell  Harriman,  who 
served  as  a  park  commissioner  for 
40  years  before  becoming  Governor. 
In  his  remarks  at  that  time,  Hum- 
phrey said:  "We  had  a  heritage  to 
carry  out  when  we  came  to  take 
over  this  park.  Developing  the 
park  has  been  a  lifetime  hobby  of 
mine.  It  has  been  a  rewarding  work, 


and  I've  enjoyed  every  year  of  the 
45." 

The  "Grand  Old  Man  of  New 
York  State  Parks,"  whose  vigorous 
appearance  and  active  life  belie 
the  term  "old,"  has  created  his 
own  monument  for  all  to  see  and 
enjoy,  and  he  intends  to  enjoy  his 
own  monument  for  years  to  come, 
thank  you. 


Highlights  of  the  Vermont  Meeting  of  the 
National  Conference  on  State  Parks 


The  thirty-fifth  Annual  Meeting 
of  the  National  Conference  on 
State  Parks  was  held  September 
25-29,  1955,  at  the  invitation  of  the 
Vermont  Department  of  Forests 
and  Parks,  on  the  picturesque 
slopes  of  Mount  Mansfield,  near 
Stowe.  The  delegates  who  came 
from  32  States  and  the  District  of 
Columbia,  were  housed  in  half  a 
dozen  lodges  and  inns;  they  ate 
their  excellent  meals  in  a  large  hall 
opposite  the  Smuggler's  Notch  Toll 
House.  Registration,  board  meet- 
ings, parties  and  exhibits  were  in  the 
Toll  House.  The  general  sessions 
were  at  the  Ski  Lodge  further  up 
the  Mountain.  And  yet  the  ar- 
rangements, worked  out  so  carefully 
by  Perry  Merrill  and  his  staff,  were 
all  so  well  planned  that  there  was 
no  confusion  in  transporting  the 
delegates  from  place  to  place.  Most 
of  those  in  attendance  took  ad- 
vantage of  the  opportunity  to  ride  on 
one  or  both  of  the  ski  lifts  up  Mount 
Mansfield  and  some  drove  up  the 
highway  to  the  top.  The  autumn 
colors  were  breath-takingly  beau- 
tiful. 


The  Tuesday  all-day  tour  was  a 
great  success.  Three  busloads  of 
visitors  stopped  at  Silver  Lake, 
Gifford  Woods  and  Granville  Gulf 
State  Parks,  with  a  visit  to  the 
offices  of  the  Vermont  State  Board 
of  Forests  and  Parks,  opposite  the 
impressive  State  Capital  in  Mont- 
pelier.  Lunch  was  served  in  the 
Calvin  Coolidge  State  Forest.  The 
visit  to  the  Coolidge  birthplace — 
the  store,  the  home,  the  church  and 
the  Wilder  House — aroused  much 
interest. 

Considering  the  many  outdoor 
distractions,  the  general  sessions 
were  very  well  attended.  The  Roll 
Call  of  the  States,  one  of  the  most 
popular  features  of  the  annual 
meetings,  will  appear  in  the  1955 
AMERICAN  PLANNING  AND  Civic 
ANNUAL,  together  with  most  of  the 
papers  and  panels  on  the  program, 
covering  Super  Highways  and  Parks, 
Seashore  Recreation  Survey,  Fin- 
ancing Park  Operations  and  De- 
velopments, Bathing  Area  Design 
Problems,  Park  Safety,  Park  Mu- 
seums, Winter  Sports,  Camping 
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and  National  Forests  and  Recrea- 
tion in  the  Northeast. 

At  the  banquet  on  Tuesday 
evening,  a  capacity  audience  heard 
the  cordial  greetings  delivered  by 
Governor  Joseph  B.  Johnson.  Tom 
Wallace,  Chairman  of  the  Board, 
presided  and  paid  tribute  to  Ver- 
mont's scenery  and  state  park 
officials.  Senator  Donald  W.  Smith 
of  Barre,  Chairman  of  the  Vermont 
State  Board  of  Forests  and  Parks, 
made  informal  introductions  of  those 
at  the  speakers'  table. 

Among  the  guests  present  in 
addition  to  Governor  and  Mrs. 
Johnson  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald 
Smith,  were  Mrs.  Thesba  Johnson, 
Executive  Secretary  to  the  Gover- 
nor, Mr.  Harold  E.  Haynes  and 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Malmquist 
of  the  State  Board  of  Forests  and 
Parks,  Mr.  David  Anderson,  State 
Auditor,  Mr.  Paul  Gates,  State 
Highway  Commissioner,  Mr.  Rhein- 
hold  Thieme,  Director  of  the  Water 
Conservation  Board,  Mr.  Gerald 
S.  Wheeler,  Supervisor  of  White 
Mt.  National  Forest,  and  Mr.  Sepp 
Ruschp. 

The  principal  address  was  made 
by  Director  Conrad  L.  Wirth  of  the 
National  Park  Service  and  is  pre- 
sented in  this  issue  of  PLANNING 
AND  Civic  COMMENT. 

At  the  Annual  Business  Meeting 
of  Members,  progress  reports  were 
made  by  the  officers  and  committee 
chairmen  on  Historic  Sites  Survey, 
Legislation,  and  Membership.  Mimeo- 
graphed copies  may  be  secured  on 
request.  It  is  of  interest  to  note 
that  126  new  members  came  in 
from  January,  1955  through  the 
1955  Conference.  The  officers  of 
the  conference  were  elected  in  1954 


to  serve  two  years  and  so  there  was 
no  change  this  year.  The  following 
were  elected  to  serve  on  the  Board 
of  Directors  for  a  four-year  term: 
Harold  J.  Dyer  of  Maine  to  succeed 
himself;  Thomas  W.  Morse  of 
North  Carolina  to  succeed  himself; 
Perry  Merrill  of  Vermont,  Ernest 
E.  Allen  of  Oklahoma  and  U.  W. 
Hella  of  Minnesota. 

It  was  decided  to  hold  the  36th 
annual  meeting  of  the  Conference 
at  Jackson  Hole  Lodge  in  the  Grand 
Teton  National  Park,  and  the  date 
has  since  been  confirmed  for  Sep- 
tember 7-11,  1956.  (See  pictures  in 
September  P&CC.)  State  park  ex- 
ecutives will  find  many  facilities 
and  developments  in  the  Grand 
Tetons  of  interest  and  applicable 
in  some  degree  in  their  own  parks. 
President  DeTurk  has  announced 
the  appointments  of  a  Committee 
on  Arrangements  for  the  1956 
Conference  as  follows:  John  R. 
Vanderzicht,  Washington,  Chair- 
man; Harold  Lathrop,  Colorado, 
Coordinator;  Ashley  C.  Roberts, 
Montana;  Everett  J.  Lee,  Colo- 
rado; Earl  P.  Hanson,  California; 
Harold  W.  Baker,  Region  II,  Na- 
tional Park  Service,  Omaha;  F.  R. 
Oberhansley,  Superintendent,  and 
Arthur  Buckingham,  Supervisor, 
Grand  Teton  National  Park;  Har- 
lean  James  and  other  officers  ex 
officio.  The  Committee  on  Pro- 
gram is  as  follows:  Harold  Lathrop, 
Colorado,  Chairman;  John  R.  Van- 
derzicht, Washington,  Coordinator; 
I.  V.  K.  Wagar,  Colorado;  Jack  F. 
Lewis,  Wyoming;  C.  A.  Armstrong, 
Oregon;  Howard  W.  Baker,  Omaha; 
V.  W.  Flickinger,  Ohio  and  officers 
ex  officio.  Plan  now  to  attend  this 
important  conference  in  the  Tetons. 
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Pennsylvania  Roadside  Council 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Roadside  Council  was  held 
at  the  Hotel  Harrisburger  in  Harris- 
burg,  Pa.  on  November  29th.  The 
legislative  picture  in  connection 
with  House  Bill  1758  introduced  in 
the  General  Assembly  of  Pennsyl- 
vania in  August  1955,  known  as  the 
State  Roadside  Protection  Law, 
was  outlined  by  Francis  A.  Pitkin. 
A  dramatic  feature  of  the  meeting 
was  the  presentation  to  Gen.  George 
J.  Richards,  Deputy  Secretary  of 
Highways,  of  a  petition  signed  by 
25,000  individuals  in  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania  who  urged  passage  of 
the  bill.  Gen.  Richards  accepted 
the  petition  on  behalf  of  the  Gov- 
ernor. The  presentation  was  con- 
ducted by  Mrs.  Ernest  N.  Calhoun, 
a  Vice- President  of  the  Council. 

Colonel  Eugene  MuIIer,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Council,  conducted  the 
meeting  and  noted  that  the  bill  is 
now  in  the  Committee  of  Rules  of 
the  General  Assembly  and  said  that 
it  is  not  possible  at  the  present  time 
to  predict  the  possibilities  of  getting 
it  out  of  Committee  and  before  the 
House.  The  bill  will  institute  pro- 
tective roadside  areas  around  road- 
side rests  for  one-half  a  mile  along 
the  adjoining  highways;  to  and 
from  state  park  and  picnic  areas;  on 
the  Blue  Star  Memorial  Highway; 
along  the  Pennsylvania  Turnpike; 
and  along  limited  access  highways, 
some  short  stretches  about  thirty  in 
number,  legally  designated.  The 


creation  of  a  State  Roadside  Zon- 
ing Commission  as  a  feature  of  the 
bill  will  give  the  Governor  a  de- 
partmental administrative  commis- 
sion to  be  composed  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Highways,  Agriculture,  For- 
ests and  Waters,  and  Commerce,  the 
Executive  Director  of  the  State 
Planning  Board  and  five  persons, 
citizens  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania. 

Mrs.  Cyril  Fox,  former  President 
of  the  Council,  reported  on  a  current 
project  of  the  Council — a  filmo- 
graph  on  roadsides  soon  to  be  ready 
for  circulation.  It  will  tell  the  road- 
side story.  Mrs.  Fox  referred  to  the 
anti-litter  campaign  and  the  new 
organization,  "Keep  America  Beau- 
tiful" which  has  established  head- 
quarters in  New  York  City  and  will 
serve  as  a  coordinating  agency 
against  litter  for  the  States.  She 
thought  Pennsylvania  should  ex- 
plore the  possibilities  of  cooperating 
with  "Keep  America  Beautiful." 

Mr.  Henry  D.  Harral,  Secretary 
of  the  Council,  was  designated  as 
the  Council's  representative  to 
Friends  of  the  Highways. 

At  the  lunch  which  followed  the 
business  session,  speakers  were: 
Gen.  Richards,  Deputy  Secretary 
of  Highways;  Dr.  Maurice  K. 
Goddard,  Secretary  of  Forests  and 
Waters  and  Mr.  Roy  Nassau,  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Department  of 
Revenue. 
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Thomas  Alva  Edison  Shrines 


On  December  6,  1955,  at  a  cere- 
mony in  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  Thomas  Alva  Edison's 
laboratory  at  West  Orange,  N.  J., 
where  Thomas  Edison  achieved 
some  of  his  most  notable  work  in 
discovery  and  invention,  was  given 
to  the  United  States  Government  as 
the  first  step  toward  establishing 
it  as  the  Edison  Laboratory  Na- 
tional Monument.  The  deed  to  the 
Edison  laboratory  land  and  build- 
ings, donated  by  Thomas  A.  Edi- 
son, Inc.  was  presented  to  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  McKay  at  a  cere- 
mony in  his  office.  Charles  Edison, 
son  of  the  inventor,  former  Gover- 
nor of  New  Jersey  and  former  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy,  who  is  Chairman 
of  the  Board  of  Thomas  A.  Edison, 
Inc.,  and  Mrs.  John  Eyre  Sloane 
(nee  Madeleine  Edison),  the  in- 
ventor's daughter,  represented  the 
corporation  in  the  transaction.  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Interior 
Wesley  A.  D'Ewart  and  Conrad  L. 
Wirth,  Director  of  the  National 
Park  Service,  participated  in  the 
ceremony.  The  two  Edison  heirs 
announced  that,  in  addition  to  the 
property,  the  corporation  will  do- 
nate to  the  Federal  Government  in 
1956  the  contents  of  the  Laboratory. 
Acceptance  by  Secretary  McKay  of 
the  deed  to  the  laboratory  property 
satisfied  the  initial  requirements  of 
the  Antiquities  Act  of  June  8,  1906. 
Acquisition  of  the  laboratory  con- 
tents will  pave  the  way  for  a  Presi- 
dential Proclamation  establishing 
the  National  Monument. 

Charles  Edison  and  Mrs.  Sloane 
explained  that  the  exhibits  now 
housed  in  the  Thomas  Alva  Edison 


Foundation  Museum  include  the 
first  phonograph  ever  made,  a 
dynamo  which  Mr.  Edison  per- 
fected to  generate  the  electric  power 
for  his  incandescent  light,  and  ex- 
amples of  the  earliest  lamps  de- 
veloped. Other  Edison  inventions 
on  exhibit  include  the  stock  ticker, 
an  incandescent  lamp  showing  the 
principle  of  the  "Edison  Effect" 
which  is  the  basis  of  electronics, 
and  several  of  his  improvements 
on  the  telegraph,  the  telephone  and 
the  typewriter.  Another  museum 
exhibit  was  prepared  for  the  1933 
Chicago  World's  Fair. 

The  Edison  Laboratory  property 
embraces  the  three-storied  labora- 
tory building,  including  the  in- 
vestor's machine  shop  and  stock- 
room, and  a  library  with  10,000 
volumes,  plus  four  smaller  exhibit 
buildings  and  an  underground  vault. 
The  Thomas  Alva  Edison  Founda- 
tion which  now  operates  the  mu- 
seum will  continue  to  do  so  until  the 
National  Park  Service  assumes  the 
responsibility  after  the  area  be- 
comes the  Edison  Laboratory  Na- 
tional Monument. 

At  the  December  6th  ceremonies, 
Secretary  McKay  also  signed  a 
joint  agreement  with  the  representa- 
tives of  the  Edison  Corporation, 
owners  of  the  home  property,  calling 
for  protection  and  management  of 
the  Edison  Home  National  Historic 
Site  by  the  owners  and  for  its  use 
by  the  public  on  a  limited  basis. 
Glenmont,  built  in  1882,  became  the 
home  of  Thomas  Edison  and  his 
bride  in  1886.  Edison  lived  there 
until  his  death  in  1931.  The  23- 
room  home  rests  on  a  14-acre  tract. 
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When  the  second  session  of  the  84th  Congress  convenes  in  January  1956,  some  im- 
portant bills  which  were  not  acted  upon  at  the  First  Session  last  year,  will  be  awaiting 
consideration. 

Defenders  of  the  National  Park  System  will  be  called  upon  to  be  vigilant  as  the 
bills  come  up  on  the  Calendar. 

Proponents  of  the  Upper  Colorado  Basin  development  from  four  States  met  at  Den- 
ver, November  1,  to  plan  strategy  for  the  coming  session.  A  decision  was  reached  to 
abandon  Echo  Park  Dam.  Vigorous  and  nation-wide  opposition  to  the  Echo  Park  Dam 
in  Dinosaur  National  Monument  on  the  part  of  the  conservation  organizations  is  un- 
doubtedly responsible  for  the  present  compromise  proposal.  The  Denver  meeting  was 
attended  by  political  leaders  as  well  as  prominent  strategists  of  Colorado,  New  Mexico, 
Utah  and  Wyoming.  Senators  Anderson,  Watkins  and  Bennett,  Millikin,  O'Mahoney 
and  Representative  Dawson  of  Utah.  Upon  motion  of  Senator  O'Mahoney,  all  the 
Congressmen  present  agreed  to  the  following  resolution:  "Resolved  that,  in  the  hope 
of  getting  action  on  an  Upper  Colorado  River  Storage  Project  bill  in  the  present  Con- 
gress, the  Senators  and  Representatives  present  agree  that  they  will  not  try  to  reinsert 
Echo  Park  Dam."  Sherman  Adams,  Assistant  to  the  President,  in  his  address  before  the 
National  Watershed  Conference  on  December  6,  commented  upon  legislation  for  the 
development  of  the  Upper  Colorado  thus:  "While  we  have  believed  that  the  Echo  Park 
development  an  important  part  in  a  well-balanced  development  of  the  whole  River, 
we  have  recognized  the  sincerity  of  the  opposition  of  some  of  the  constituent  organiza- 
tions of  this  body,  as  well  as  public  criticism.  Nevertheless  we  think  that  the  Glen  Can- 
yon and  other  companion  projects  can  proceed  without  Echo  Park  with  sound  justifica- 
tion." 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  following  a  meeting  with  representatives  of  the  Council 
of  Conservationists,  on  November  30,  issued  a  statement  declaring  that  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  will  acquiesce  in  the  action  of  the  congressional  sponsors  of  the  bill  to 
exclude  Echo  Park  Dam  from  the  Upper  Colorado  project  and  will  give  further  study  to 
alternate  proposals. 

Conservation  organizations  should  not  be  lulled  into  thinking  that  they  have  won 
the  final  victory  to  preserve  Dinosaur  National  Monument,  but  if  the  Upper  Colorado 
Project  is  adopted  with  no  encroachments  on  the  National  Park  System,  the  Dinosaur 
National  Monument  will  be  preserved  intact  and  the  System  will  be  preserved. 

S.  1604-H.  R.  5299  (Jackson-Engle)  introduced  March  29  and  30.  To  authorize 
the  establishment  of  the  Virgin  Islands  National  Park.  This  Park  would  contain  a 
maximum  of  9,450  acres  on  the  Island  of  St.  John  and  adjacent  rocks  and  cays,  and  50 
acres  on  the  Island  of  St.  Thomas.  Mr.  Laurance  Rockefeller  has  acquired  more  than 
half  of  the  proposed  acreage  and  has  generously  offered  to  donate  it  to  the  Federal 
government;  the  remainder  would  be  acquired  by  additional  donations.  In  the  March, 
1955,  PLANNING  AND  Civic  COMMENT,  Harold  Hubler,  Superintendent  of  the  San  Juan 
National  Historic  Site  in  Puerto  Rico,  described  the  area  in  an  illustrated  article.  In 
July  1955,  the  National  Park  Service  issued  a  handsome  brochure  on  this  proposed  park. 
Hearings  were  held  on  May  19,  1955  on  the  Senate  bill  before  a  Senate  Subcommittee  on 
Territories  and  Insular  Affairs.  But  Congress  adjourned  without  action.  The  passage 
of  the  Virgin  Islands  Park  Bill  will  add  an  important  national  park  of  unique  character 
to  the  already  notable  National  Park  System. 

H.  R.  6829-S.  1765— the  Military  Works  Bill  passed  both  Houses  of  Congress  last 
year  with  its  proposal  to  take  10,700  acres  from  the  59,000  acre  Wichita  Mountains 
National  Wildlife  Refuge  in  Oklahoma  as  an  addition  to  the  artillery  practice  range  of 
the  Fort  Sill  Military  Reservation.  On  October  20th,  Secretary  of  the  Interior  McKay 
announced  to  the  Army  his  unalterable  opposition  to  the  proposed  transfer  of  the  10,700 
acres  in  the  Wichita  Refuge.  The  Secretary's  firm  stand  against  the  Army  on  this  issue 
has  heartened  conservationists  across  the  Nation.  Answering  a  letter  from  Army  Secre- 
tary, Wilber  M.  Brucker  which  requested  outright  transfer  of  the  wildlife  refuge  lands, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  wrote,  "I  trust  that  it  will  be  possible  to  meet  the  basic  needs 
of  the  Fort  Sill  expansion  program  without  impairing  the  integrity  of  the  Wichita 
Refuge."  The  Department  had  earlier  proposed  to  give  the  Army  a  permit  to  use  part  of 
the  refuge  lands  for  its  operations.  This  concession  has  been  granted  the  Army  over  past 
years  without  impairing  the  refuge  lands  or  denying  public  access  to  the  many  fine 
recreation  areas.  The  Army  has  switched  its  request  from  outright  transfer  to  exclusive 
use  of  the  refuge  lands. 
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North  Carolina  Attacks  the 
Hurricane  Problem 


The  State  of  North  Carolina, 
through  the  office  of  Governor 
Luther  Hodges,  is  conducting  an 
investigation  of  the  effects  of  hurri- 
canes on  the  coastal  areas  of  the 
State,  including  agricultural,  forest 
and  urban  areas  which  were  severely 
flooded  by  the  storms  of  1954  and 
1955.  The  Project,  financed  through 
the  State's  Council  of  Civil  De- 
fense, is  being  conducted  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina.  The  Uni- 
versity's Department  of  City  and 
Regional  Planning  prepared  the 
project  for  the  Governor's  action 
and  assisted  him  in  recruitment  of 
a  staff.  Pearson  H.  Stewart,  on 
leave  from  his  position  as  Director 
of  Planning  in  Warwick,  Rhode 


Island,  is  directing  the  initial  stages 
of  the  project.  Staff  Associates,  all 
on  leave  from  their  current  po- 
sitions, include  George  M.  Beaton 
of  the  Portsmouth,  Va.  Planning 
Commission;  John  R.  Hampton  of 
the  Delaware  Co.  (Pa.)  Redevelop- 
ment Authority;  Melvin  Levin  of 
the  Midwest  Research  Institute; 
James  Pickford,  Community  Plan- 
ner, Kentucky  Industrial  and  Agri- 
cultural Development  Board;  and 
Frank  Skrivanek,  Assistant  Di- 
rector of  Planning,  Greensboro. 
Aelred  J.  Grey,  Chief  Community 
Planner  of  TVA,  who  directed  the 
Governor's  Hurricane  Rehabilita- 
tion Study  in  Rhode  Island,  is 
among  the  Project's  consultants. 


Resources  for  the  Future,  Inc. 


Horace  M.  Albright,  Chairman 
of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  Re- 
sources for  the  Future,  in  the  annual 
report  for  the  year  ending  Septem- 
ber 30,  1955,  declares  that  the  or- 
ganization is  based  on  a  very  simple 
idea  that  the  more  people  know 
about  the  problems  they  are  up 
against,  the  better  they  are  likely  to 
make  out,  and  that  the  job  of  ac- 
quiring and  spreading  new  knowl- 
edge to  improve  the  development 
and  conservation  of  resources  is  a 
worthy  objective.  He  points  to  the 
building  of  a  highly  competent, 
balanced  and  vigorous  research  staff 
is  a  first  step  in  launching  the  re- 


search program.  Dr.  Reuben  G. 
Gustavson,  President  of  Resources 
for  the  Future,  reports  that  research 
is  being  undertaken  under  five 
general  headings:  Water  Resources, 
Edward  A.  Ackerman;  energy  and 
mineral  resources,  Sam  H.  Schurr; 
Land  use  and  management,  Marion 
Clawson;  regional  studies,  Harvey 
Perloff;  and  resources  and  the  na- 
tional economy,  Harold  J.  Bernett. 
Joseph  L.  Fisher,  Associate  Di- 
rector, is  in  general  charge  of  staff 
research.  During  the  year  grants 
were  made  to  universities  and  re- 
search groups. 
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PERSONALS 

Commissioner  Jim  McCord  of  the 
Tennessee  Department  of  Conser- 
vation announced  on  October  6  the 
appointment  of  Gordon  H.  Turner 
of  Nashville  as  Director  of  the 
Division  of  State  Parks  to  succeed 
Edward  C.  Tayloe  who  resigned 
because  of  ill  health.  Mr.  Turner 
has  previously  worked  in  the  field 
of  education  and  as  a  newspaper 
man  on  the  Nashville  Tennesseean. 

William  R.  Allen  has  been  ap- 
pointed by  Governor  William  G. 
Stratton  to  succeed  Robert  G. 
Miley  as  Superintendent  of  the 
Illinois  Division  of  Parks  and  Memo- 
rials who  resigned  to  become 
Marshal  of  the  Illinois  Supreme 
Court.  Mr.  Allen  has  been  Mr. 
Miley's  administrative  assistant  for 
the  past  three  years,  and  his  former 
position  will  now  be  filled  by  Theo- 
dore F.  Hammerschmidt. 

The  new  Director  of  Parks  in 
Missouri  is  Joseph  Jaeger,  Jr.,  who 
succeeds  Abner  Gwinn  following 
his  transfer  to  the  State  Highway 
Commission. 

Mrs.  Oveta  Gulp  Hobby,  pub- 
lisher of  the  Houston  Post,  and 
former  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and|WeIfare,  has  been  elected 
a'director  and  vice-president  of  the 
Eisenhower  Birthplace  Foundation 


of  Denison,  Texas.  The  Foundation 
is  acquiring  and  restoring  the  birth- 
place of  President  Eisenhower  at 
Denison  which  will  eventually  be 
turned  over  to  the  State  Parks 
Board  for  administration. 

Will  O.  Doolittle,  Area  Planning, 
Oklahoma  State  Park  Division  of 
Planning  and  Resources  Board, 
resigned  his  position  on  September 
1,  1955.  He  was  the  first  Executive 
Secretary  of  the  American  Institute 
of  Park  Executives  and  served  from 
1925  to  1928.  In  1936  he  again  be- 
came Executive  Secretary  and 
served  until  1946.  He  served  ap- 
proximately 30  years  as  Editor  of 
Parks  and  Recreation,  then  he  went 
with  the  Oklahoma  State  Parks 
Board  in  1953. 

Perry  H.  Merrill  received  an 
American  Forestry  Association  Dis- 
tinguished Service  Award  as  one 
of  five  Americans  who  have  made 
an  outstanding  contribution  to  the 
conservation  of  our  natural  renew- 
able resources.  As  state  forester 
for  Vermont  for  the  past  25  years, 
Mr.  Merrill  has  led  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  outstanding  forestry 
and  parks  organization  of  that 
State.  "No  state  forester  in  history 
has  given  so  generously  of  his  own 
time,  energy  and  money  to  the 
broad  phases  of  forestry  in  his  State 
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and  the  Nation  than  Mr.  Merrill." 
In  recognition  of  his  services  to 
Vermont,  Middlebury  College  pre- 
sented him  with  an  honorary  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Science  and  the  citation 
read  in  part:  "With  sure  skills  and 
fundamental  knowledge  gained  by 
patient  study  and  practical  exper- 
ience, you  are  making  a  unique 
contribution  to  the  welfare  of  our 
State." 

ARTICLES 

Director  Carl  J.  Johnson  of  the 
West  Virginia  Conservation  Com- 
mission writes  in  the  Annual  Report 
of  the  West  Virginia  Conservation 
in  October  that  one  of  his  big  prob- 
lems is  to  hold  good  professional 
people  in  the  Commission  once  they 
are  trained.  The  Commission  has 
the  reputation  of  being  a  good 
"training  ground"  for  conservation 
workers  of  the  Nation.  Mr.  Johnson 
believes  that  providing  better  pay- 
ing jobs  in  the  Commission  may  be 
necessary  to  prevent  the  loss  of 
employees  and  the  loss  of  the  invest- 
ment in  training  after  two  to  four 
years  experience. 

In  the  July-August  issue  of 
Michigan  Conservation,  Arthur  C. 
Elmer,  Chief,  Parks  and  Recreation 
Division  of  that  State,  is  the  author 
of  an  article  entitled  "S.R.O." 
(Standing  Room  Only).  Accom- 
panied by  a  very  meaningful  picture 
of  a  congested  campground,  the 
article  discusses  the  need  for  ad- 
ditional parks,  facilities,  and  work- 
ers. He  states  to  the  public,  "We 
know  how  to  do  the  job  and  we 
know  what's  needed.  It's  up  to  you 
to  give  us  the  tools  so  we  can  give 
you  the  answer  you  want  to  hear. 
'Seats  still  available.  All  SRO  signs 
have  been  burned.'  " 


The  Texas  S-Parks  magazine  for 
July  contains  an  article  entitled 
"Parks  Publicity  Program"  which 
encourages  the  park  manager  to 
get  acquainted  with  nearby  news- 
paper people.  It  states  that  items 
submitted  should  be  newsworthy, 
timely,  factual,  and  accurate;  sug- 
gests such  topics  as  new  facilities, 
fishing  conditions,  and  reunions  and 
large  organization  gatherings  includ- 
ing names  of  individuals;  and  em- 
phasizes many  advantages  in  keep- 
ing in  close  and  friendly  touch  with 
nearby  newspapers. 

"Let's  Look  at  Our  Future  Road- 
sides," by  Tom  Wallace  in  the 
September-October  issue  of  Outdoor 
America  discusses  the  excessive 
"cleaning  up"  and  the  trimmed 
appearance  of  vegetation  along  road- 
sides. He  proposes  greater  use  of 
indigenous  vegetation  and  a  wider 
use  of  trained  landscape  architects 
to  supervise  plantings  on  roadsides. 

"Is  Your  Park  for  Sale?"  is  an 
article  by  Tom  Wallace  appearing 
in  the  July  issue  of  Landscape 
Architecture.  Deploring  the  "office- 
seeking  class"  which  sometimes  de- 
clares "give  the  public  what  it 
wants,"  he  feels  that  the  park 
official  should  be  on  guard  and  have 
the  cooperation  of  the  local  news- 
paper to  back  him  and  defend  the 
parks  against  short-sighted  intru- 
sions. He  states  further  that  "Na- 
tional parks,  state  parks,  and  mu- 
nicipal parks,  dedicated  to  the 
people  should  be  held  in  trust  by 
each  succeeding  generation  for  fu- 
ture generations,  but  unless,  or 
until  the  public  is  made  aware  of 
reasons  why  they  should  be  so 
held,  any  among  them  may  be 
marred  or  destroyed  by  ruthless 
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enterprisers  or  by  insufficiently  in- 
formed people  holding  public  offices." 

Rhodell  E.  Owens,  Director  of 
Parks  in  Peoria,  Illinois,  in  the 
September  issue  of  Parks  and  Rec- 
reation, discusses  the  need  for 
trained  park  employees  in  the 
article,  "Wanted:  Men  to  Train 
in  Park  and  Recreational  Manage- 
ment." He  expresses  the  thought 
that  more  park  career  aspirants 
should  be  more  willing  to  start  in 
the  lower  brackets  and  advance 
from  there.  Likewise,  more  ad- 
ministrators or  commissioners  should 
be  willing  to  reach  into  the  group  of 
professionally  trained  men  even  if 
they  have  to  bring  in  someone  out- 
side the  community.  He  believes 
that  there  is  a  hopeful  sign  in  the 
increasing  demand  for  well-trained 
park  executives  by  communities. 

The  September  issue  of  Park 
Maintenance  has  an  article  explain- 
ing the  types  of  Federal  assistance 
available  to  state  and  local  agencies. 
It  includes  a  review  of  the  assistance 
offered  by  the  National  Park  Ser- 
vice, Office  of  Education,  Public 
Health  Service,  Agricultural  Ex- 
tension Service,  Forest  Service, 
Corps  of  Engineers,  Bureau  of 
Reclamation,  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority, General  Services  Adminis- 
tration, and  Bureau  of  Land  Man- 
agement. 

NEW  PUBLICATIONS 
The  Forestry  Handbook,  published 
by  the  Ronald  Press  Company, 
New  York  City,  is  a  new  and  im- 
portant addition  to  the  literature 
in  the  broad  field  of  forestry.  The 
profusely  illustrated  book  consists 
of  1,212  pages,  and  offers  compre- 
hensive material  on  forest  manage- 


ment as  well  as  specialized  sections 
covering  aerial  photography,  wood 
technology,  watershed  management, 
forest-range  management,  forest- 
wildlife  management,  and  forest 
recreation.  The  material  was  com- 
piled by  the  Society  of  American 
Foresters  from  the  contributions  of 
more  than  100  specialists  in  forestry, 
general  resource  conservation,  wild- 
life management,  soil  conservation, 
range  management,  and  lumber  and 
paper  industries. 

The  Handbook  for  Teaching  Con- 
servation and  Resource  Use  is  a  450- 
page  illustrated  book  available  from 
the  National  Association  of  Biology 
Teachers,  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan. 
The  text  was  written  by  200  teach- 
ers throughout  the  country  and 
brings  out  how  conservation  has 
been  incorporated  into  the  schools. 

LEGISLATION 

An  act  approved  by  the  Governor 
of  California  provides  that  "Coloma 
Dam  and  Reservoir  constitutes  no 
part  of  the  State  Water  Plan.  In 
no  event  shall  a  permit  to  appro- 
priate water  be  issued  by  the  State 
for  the  purposes  of  a  project  which 
will  flood  any  portion  of  the  Gold 
Discovery  Site  State  Park  at  Co- 
loma unless  such  issuance  is  spec- 
ifically authorized  by  law." 

Baxter  State  Park,  Maine,  re- 
cently enlarged  with  additional 
acreage  purchased  by  former  Gov- 
ernor Percival  P.  Baxter  now  totals 
193,254  acres.  Nearly  all  the  tract 
is  under  restrictions  to  keep  it  for- 
ever in  a  wild  and  natural  state. 
However,  hunting  and  trapping  are 
permitted  in  about  40,000  acres  of 
the  area,  and  about  28,000  acres  are 
under  timber  management  practices 
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with  income  derived  therefrom  to 
be  used  for  upkeep  of  the  park. 

Legislation  relating  to  the  park, 
approved  early  in  1955,  specifically 
states  that  ".  .  .all  work  carried  on 
by  the  State  .  .  .  shall  be  in  accord- 
ance with  the  best  forestry  and 
wildlife  practices  and  shall  be  under- 
taken having  in  mind  that  the  sole 
purpose  of  the  donor  of  this  park 
is  to  protect  the  forests  and  wild- 
life therein  as  a  great  wilderness 
area  unspoiled  by  Man." 

The  Massachusetts  Legislature 
provided  for  the  State  to  obtain 
land  for  state  park  purposes  ad- 
jacent to  Lake  Quinsigamond  partly 
within  the  City  of  Worcester.  This 
legislation  also  provided  for  the 
issuance  of  bonds,  at  the  request  of 
the  Governor,  to  meet  development 
costs.  Laws  also  were  passed  pro- 
viding for  acquisition  of  land  for 
Dighton  Road  State  Park  in  Berk- 
ley and  for  acquisition  of  the  Pilgrim 
Spring  in  the  town  of  Truro. 

A  recent  New  Hampshire  law 
provides  that  anyone  throwing  or 
placing  refuse  or  litter  in  public 
waters  or  land  bordering  public 
waters  may  lose  his  fishing  or  hunt- 
ing license  for  the  current  year  in 
addition  to  other  penalties. 

MEETINGS 

The  14th  Annual  Association  of 
Southeastern  State  Park  Directors 
was  held  at  Cacapon  State  Park, 
West  Virginia,  from  September  20 
to  22.  Representatives  from  eleven 
of  the  twelve  member  States  were 
present  and  discussed  subjects  as 
follows:  "Training  of  State  Park 
Personnel— How,  When,  By  Whom?" ; 
"Interpretive  Programs"  and  the 
following  subjects  within  that  topic : 


(a)  "The  Place  of  Museums  in  State 
Parks,"  (b)  "Self  Guided  Programs," 
and  (c)  "Popularizing  Interpretive 
Programs;"  "Financing  State  Park 
Programs;"  and  "State  Operating 
and  Maintenance  Techniques."  Field 
trips  included  a  tour  of  the  new 
48-unit  lodge  now  under  construc- 
tion at  Cacapon  State  Park,  and 
an  all  day  trip  to  Lost  River  State 
Park.  At  the  banquet,  the  guest 
speaker  was  Governor  William  C. 
Marland  of  West  Virginia.  The  new 
president  of  the  Association  is 
A.  H.  Nail  of  Mississippi. 

Reports  from  the  floor  presented 
by  representatives  from  each  State 
outlined  items  of  progress  during  the 
past  year.  Alabama  reported  that 
$150,000  in  capital  improvements 
were  undertaken  at  Gulf  State 
Park  through  funds  obtained  from 
dredging  oyster  shells  from  Mobile 
Bay.  The  improvements  included 
several  new  buildings,  a  new  sand 
beach  on  a  lake,  and  the  paving  of 
the  beach  parking  areas.  Many 
other  developments  were  also  under- 
taken in  other  parks.  Florida  re- 
ported that  state  park  attendance 
figures  rose  100  percent  in  two 
years.  The  two  museums  which 
have  been  built  and  dedicated  dur- 
ing the  past  year  are  Olustee  Battle- 
field Memorial  at  Olustee  and  State 
Constitution  Convention  Memorial 
at  Port  St.  Joe.  New  construction 
included  36  structures  of  various 
sorts,  210  picnic  stoves,  and  350 
picnic  tables.  A  new  policy  of  the 
State  permits  private  enterprise  to 
lease  areas  and  construct  recrea- 
tional facilities  within  state  parks. 

Mississippi  reported  that  the  new 
Hugh  White  and  Carver  Point 
State  Parks  on  Grenada  Reservoir 
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are  now  under  construction  and  will 
soon  be  complete.  At  Sardis  State 
Park  ten  duplex  cabins  were  com- 
pleted last  year.  The  area  has  one 
white  section  and  one  colored  sec- 
tion. At  the  latter  area  the  people 
of  the  community  have  helped  to 
select  the  superintendent  and  are 
assisting  with  the  building  of  a  golf 
course.  North  Carolina  reported 
an  increase  in  attendance  this  year, 
especially  in  tent  camping.  The 
name  of  Crabtree  Creek  State  Park 
was  changed  to  William  B.  Umstead 
in  honor  of  the  late  Governor.  A 
new  road  system  in  that  area  with 
one  controlled  entrance  at  which 
there  is  a  linoleum  map  on  display,, 
provides  self-service  information  to 
all  visitors  at  the  area.  Hurricane 
damage  during  1954  amounted  to 
$300,000  at  one  state  park  in  addi- 
tion to  severely  damaged  forests. 

South  Carolina  has  expended  over 
$400,000  on  capital  improvements  in 
the  past  year  which  includes  47 
state  park  structures.  The  Legisla- 
ture authorized  $300,000  for  park 
facilities  with  the  stipulation  that 
it  be  paid  back  from  park  receipts. 

West  Virginia  reported  that  con- 
struction proposed  in  the  $3,100,000 
revenue  bond  park  facility  plan  is 
about  50  percent  complete  and  that 
most  improvements  will  be  com- 
pleted by  the  1956  vacation  season. 

The  57th  annual  meeting  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Park  Execu- 
tives was  held  in  Louisville,  Ken- 
tucky, on  September  18-24,  with 
the  largest  attendance  and  largest 
number  of  commercial  exhibits  in 
the  history  of  the  Institute.  The 
keynote  speech  was  given  by  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  Douglas 
McKay.  The  banquet  speaker  was 


Dr.  Phillip  Davidson,  President  of 
the  University  of  Louisville,  who 
spoke  on  problems  common  to 
parks  and  schools. 

Tom  Wallace,  Editor  Emeritus 
of  the  Louisville  Journal,  was  award- 
ed the  Institute's  only  honorary 
membership  for  his  outstanding 
contribution  in  the  fields  of  con- 
servation and  parks. 

The  new  president  of  the  Institute 
is  W.  Allen  Perry  of  San  Diego, 
California,  succeeding  Garrett  G. 
Eppley  and  the  new  vice-president 
is  A.  D.  Barnes,  Director  of  Dade 
County  Park  Department  in  Florida. 
Seattle,  Washington,  will  be  the 
host  city  for  the  1956  conference. 

At  the  forty-seventh  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  Governor's  Conference 
held  in  Chicago,  Illinois,  last  August, 
the  resolutions  included  one  regard- 
ing prevention  of  litter.  The  word- 
ing states  that  the  Conference 
".  .  .  commends  all  individual  citi- 
zen, community  and  state  efforts 
to  combat  the  problem  of  litter 
throughout  the  Nation  and  advocates 
continuing  support  of  national  edu- 
cational programs  for  the  purpose." 

The  California  Conservation 
Council  sponsored  the  annual  Con- 
servation Conference  held  on  No- 
vember 15  in  Berkeley.  The  theme 
was  "Conservation — Planning  To- 
day for  Tomorrow."  Subjects  dis- 
cussed ranged  through  many  fields — 
water  conservation,  better  use  of 
water  in  agriculture,  recreation  use 
of  forests  and  parks,  the  clean  road- 
side campaign,  and  planning  ahead 
for  state  parks. 

NEWS  FROM  THE  STATES 
The  segregation  issue  is  receiving 
serious  study  in  a  number  of  States 
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as  a  result  of  the  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court  on  November  7  in 
passing  on  a  case  involving  a  mu- 
nicipal park  near  Baltimore  and 
Sandy  Point  State  Park,  Maryland. 
The  Court  affirmed  the  ruling  re- 
garding parks  delivered  by  the 
U.  S.  Fourth  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals  last  March  which  said  in 
part,  "It  is  now  obvious  that  seg- 
regation cannot  be  justified  as  a 
means  to  preserve  the  public  peace 
merely  because  the  tangible  facilities 
furnished  to  one  race  are  equal  to 
those  furnished  the  other.  .  ."  Too 
little  time  has  elapsed  since  the 
decision  was  rendered  to  forecast 
what  course  the  States  will  take  in 
carrying  out  the  decision  of  the 
Court. 

California.  Newton  B.  Drury, 
Chief  of  the  Division  of  Beaches 
and  Parks,  states  that  some  of  the 
major  questions  facing  the  State 
Park  Commission  at  this  time  are: 
"(1)  the  matching  provision  in  land 
acquisition;  (2)  State  versus  local 
operation ;  (3)  proportion  (of  funds) 
to  be  allocated  to  scenic,  recreational 
and  historical  areas;  (4)  concessions 
development  financing;  (5)  recrea- 
tional management  of  artificial  lakes 
created  by  water  development  pro- 
jects; and  (6)  relation  of  state  park 
recreational  developments,  such  as 
camping  and  picnicking  areas,  to 
similar  developments — Federal  and 
local — particularly  in  the  National 
Parks  and  National  Forests,  in  the 
interest  of  well  balanced  provisions 
for  recreation  in  all  parts  of  the 
State." 

Pfeiffer— Big  Sur  State  Park  in- 
itiated a  program  this  past  season 
which  caught  the  imagination  of 
young  and  old  alike  and  had  the 


effect  of  keeping  the  park  cleaner 
than  it  had  ever  been  before.  With 
cooperation  from  Monterey  County 
in  providing  large  trash  bags,  the 
Monterey  Peninsula  Chamber  of 
Commerce  in  furnishing  prizes,  and 
the  local  newspapers  in  giving  pub- 
licity, the  program  was  a  great 
success.  The  children  attending 
the  evening  campfire  programs  were 
provided  with  paper  bags  to  hold 
litter  and  were  encouraged  to  turn 
them  in  to  park  headquarters  by  a 
certain  time.  Competition  for  each 
item  of  trash  was  very  keen,  and 
the  youngsters  or  "jitter  bugs"  kept 
the  park  clean  in  their  desire  to 
obtain  the  various  prizes  which 
were  awarded  at  campfire  programs. 

A  steady  gain  in  all  phases  of  the 
naturalist  service  in  state  parks  was 
noted  during  the  eleven-week  period 
of  operation  this  past  summer. 
Total  contacts  numbered  282,026 
which  was  15  percent  more  than 
last  year. 

Earl  P.  Hanson,  Deputy  Chief, 
Division  of  Beaches  and  Parks,  has 
notified  us  that  the  State  Legislature 
in  June  approved  a  six  million  dollar 
budget  for  the  Division  which  the 
Governor  signed.  In  addition,  the 
Division  was  able  to  hold  70  percent 
of  the  oil  royalties  in  the  State  Park 
and  State  Beach  Funds.  The  Gover- 
nor is  considering  an  additional  18 
million  dollars  in  appropriations  for 
state  park  projects. 

Colorado.  The  first  meeting  of 
the  State  Park  and  Recreation 
Board  was  held  at  the  end  of  August. 
It  was  decided  that  the  first  stage 
in  launching  a  state  park  system 
appeared  to  be  to  make  a  complete 
study  of  existing  park  facilities  and 
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potentials  and  then  to  proceed  with 
development.  Since  the  Legislature 
appropriated  only  $10,500  for  the 
first  year,  any  lands  obtained  at 
this  time  will  have  to  be  through 
private  donation.  The  first  two 
parks  slated  for  development  are 
roadside  parks  along  state  highway 
rights-of-way,  and  will  contain  can- 
opies, picnic  facilities,  and  comfort 
facilities.  The  labor  for  developing 
the  sites  will  be  provided  by  in- 
mates from  the  State  Reformatory 
at  Buena  Vista. 

Connecticut.  The  State  has  re- 
cently acquired  two  state  parks  in 
central  Connecticut.  Millers  Pond 
near  Durham,  has  been  deeded  by 
the  trustees  of  the  Charles  Dudley 
Seymour  Fund  in  New  Haven.  The 
pond  is  over  30  acres  and  the  ac- 
companying acreage  of  surrounding 
land  of  about  160  acres  was  pre- 
sented to  the  State  with  the  pro- 
visions that  it  will  not  be  available 
for  public  use  for  six  years.  The 
other  area  is  the  Higganum  Reser- 
voir and  some  150  acres  of  land 
which  has  also  been  acquired  by 
the  Trustees  of  the  Seymour  Fund. 

Kansas.  The  new  Montgomery 
County  State  Lake  near  Independ- 
ence was  opened  in  September  for 
picnicking  and  swimming.  In  ad- 
dition to  eight  picnic  areas,  there  has 
been  provided  a  new  concession 
house,  considered  to  be  one  of  the 
best  of  its  type  in  the  State,  which 
includes  a  restaurant,  grocery  store, 
and  sporting  goods  store. 

Louisiana.  Development  on  three 
new  areas  of  the  park  system  is 
progressing  well.  Sam  Houston 
State  Park  at  Lake  Charles  is  being 
readied  for  probable  use  in  1956; 
bids  have  been  let  for  construction 


of  a  museum  in  Mansfield  Battle 
Park;  and  the  Edward  Douglas 
White  Memorial  Park  was  dedicated 
on  November  3,  the  lllth  anniver- 
sary of  the  birth  of  the  former  Chief 
Justice  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court. 

Maine.  Interpretive  programs  are 
proving  very  popular  in  Sebago 
Lake  State  Park  according  to  sum- 
maries of  the  past  season's  activities. 
Classes  for  children  from  six  to 
thirteen,  supervised  by  two  ranger 
wives,  were  provided  in  the  arts 
and  crafts  building  on  Mondays 
and  Wednesdays.  Programs  on 
conservation,  with  visiting  speakers 
on  outdoor  subjects  two  nights  a 
week,  were  provided  in  the  amphi- 
theater adjacent  to  the  camping  area. 

Massachusetts.  William  G.  Vinal 
of  Norwell,  Mass,  has  published  a 
pamphlet  on  a  proposed  state  park, 
which  is  entitled  "Is  There  Need  for 
a  State  Park  in  Northern  Plymouth 
County?"  This  is  a  publication  of 
the  South  Shore  Nature  Club  and  is 
priced  at  25c  a  copy. 

New  Hampshire.  A  report  to  the 
Legislature  on  the  present  status 
and  future  possibilities  of  sports 
activities  in  the  Mt.  Washington, 
Pinkham  Notch,  and  Crawford 
Notch  areas  of  the  White  Moun- 
tains, has  been  prepared  by  the 
New  Hampshire  Forestry  and  Rec- 
reation Commission.  It  discusses 
areas  which  are  congested  and  pro- 
poses methods  of  alleviating  the 
congestion.  Since,  in  many  in- 
stances, there  are  not  enough  in- 
centives for  tourists  to  stop  as  they 
go  through  particular  sections,  the 
report  presents  ideas  such  as  en- 
larged parking  areas  at  key  view 
points,  construction  of  ponds  to 
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heighten  scenic  attraction,  better 
picnic  areas,  access  to  historic  areas, 
and  other  suggestions.  The  report 
closes  with  the  comment:  "We 
should  make  sure  that  he  (the 
sightseer)  has  a  variety  of  sights  to 
see  and  a  feeling  of  freedom  in 
which  to  enjoy  them." 

New  Jersey.  Formal  action  has 
been  taken  for  the  purchase  of 
38,000  additional  acres  of  the  Whar- 
ton  Estate  in  the  pine  barrens  region 
at  a  cost  of  about  $1  million.  This, 
together  with  the  previous  acquisi- 
tion of  some  54,000  acres,  gives  the 
State  a  total  of  92,000  acres— one 
of  the  largest  areas  of  wild  land  along 
the  Eastern  coast.  Many  uses  are 
planned  for  the  area  which,  in  the 
early  days,  was  dotted  with  iron 
furnaces  and  saw  mills  and,  later 
with  paper  mills,  cotton  mills,  and 
glass  factories.  The  area  is  intended 
for  use  as  a  source  for  future  water 
supply,  for  recreation,  and  as  a 
game  and  forest  preserve.  It  is 
expected  that  historical  preservation 
will  come  in  for  its  share  of  emphasis 
also,  since  many  of  the  early  settle- 
ments are  of  historic  importance  to 
the  State. 

New  York.  Voters  defeated  by 
nearly  three  to  one  on  November  8 
a  proposed  amendment  to  the  State 
Constitution  which  would  permit 
construction  of  the  Panther  Dam 


for  power  and  flood  control  purposes 
in  Adirondack  Park.  This  proposal 
was  once  turned  down  by  the  Legis- 
lature and  has  been  opposed  by 
conservation  organizations  for  a 
number  of  years.  The  New  York 
Times  states:  "The  resounding  de- 
feat of  Amendment  7,  the  Panther 
Dam  and  reservoir  proposal,  should 
serve  a  notice  for  a  long  time  to 
come  that  the  people  of  New  York 
will  not  surrender  to  invasion  of  the 
Adirondack  Forest  Preserve." 

Texas.  Lake  Whitney  State  Park 
on  the  Brazos  River  is  now  acces- 
sible by  light  planes.  Since  landing 
strips  have  been  installed,  flying 
fishermen  may  make  use  of  the 
runways  which  measure  3,000  feet 
in  one  direction  and  4,000  feet  in  the 
other. 

The  State  Park  Board  is  making  a 
special  study  of  the  historic  state 
parks  and  monuments.  Assistance 
has  been  provided  by  the  National 
Park  Service  in  inspecting  and 
recommending  improvements  at  the 
areas.  Improvements  at  Goliad 
State  Park  will  utilize  a  special 
appropriation  by  the  Legislature, 
while  work  on  Washington  State 
Park  will  be  undertaken  in  order  to 
cooperate  with  the  plans  of  the 
Texas  Independence  Day  Organiza- 
tion which  anticipates  erecting  a 
shrine  at  the  site. 
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The  recognized  "father  of  the 
Oregon  State  Parks  system,"  Samuel 
H.  Boardman,  after  his  retirement 
as  State  Parks  Superintendent  in 
1950  at  the  age  of  76,  spent  a  part 
of  each  day  in  the  Parks  Division 
Office  writing  historic  and  descrip- 
tive sketches  of  some  of  the  Oregon 
state  parks.  He  finished  about  15 
of  these  before  his  death  in  1953. 
These  were  mimeographed  and  given 
limited  distribution.  They  are  so 
rich  in  historic  lore,  so  eloquent  in 
their  description  of  scenery  and  so 
spiced  with  Mr.  Boardman's  poign- 
ant sentiment,  dry  humor  and 
spiritual  philosophy  that  members 
of  the  Recreational  and  Natural 
Resources  Committee  of  the  Port- 
land Chamber  of  Commerce  thought 
they  should  be  printed  for  wider 
reading  and  permanent  record.  A 
committee  consisting  of  Arthur  R. 
Kirkham,  Arthur  L.  Crookham, 
Francis  Lambert  and  Thornton  T. 
Munger  undertook  the  task.  The 
Oregon  Historical  Society  offered  to 
print  them  in  its  Quarterly.  In  the 
September  1954  issue  of  the  Oregon 
Historical  Quarterly,  Vol.  LV,  No. 
3,  published  by  the  Oregon  Histori- 
cal Society  at  Portland,  Ore.,  is  in- 
cluded Mr.  Boardman's  work. 

Mr.  Boardman  joined  the  High- 
way Department  of  Oregon  in  1919. 
His  interest  in  preserving  Oregon's 
scenic    and    recreational    spots    re 
suited  in  his  appointment  as  the 


first  State  Parks  Superintendent. 
In  1927,  Oregon  had  4,070  acres  in 
46  small  state  parks;  before  retiring 
Mr.  Boardman  increased  the  num- 
ber of  parks  to  181  and  the  acreage 
to  66,000,  due  largely  to  his  personal 
efforts  in  enthusing  donors  to  make 
gifts  and  in  urging  the  Highway 
Commission  to  appropriate  money 
for  land  acquisition.  He  had  vision 
to  foresee  Oregon's  need  for  pre- 
serving immediately  her  scenic  re- 
sources. He  lived  to  see  a  great 
growth  in  tourist  business  until  it 
became  Oregon's  third  largest  source 
of  wealth.  The  papers  written  by 
Mr.  Boardman  cover  the  following 
titles:  The  Birth  of  a  Park  System; 
Short  Sand  Beach  State  Park; 
Umpqua  Lighthouse  State  Park; 
Henry  Newburgh  State  Park; 
Saddle  Mountain  State  Park;  Guy 
W.  Talbot  and  George  Joseph  State 
Parks;  Joseph  Park;  Beacon  Rock 
State  Park — in  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington— How  a  State  Park  was 
acquired  by  Washington  and  missed 
by  Oregon;  Cape  Lookout  State 
Park;  Ecola  (The  Whale)  State 
Park;  Silver  Creek  State  Park; 
Coos  County's  Marine  Wonderland 
— Cape  Arago,  Shore  Acres,  Sunset 
Bay,  and  Simpson  State  Parks; 
The  Cove-Palisades  State  Park — 
The  Grand  Canyon  of  Oregon; 
Bonneville  State  Park — a  Park  of 
Destiny. 
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Grady  Clay,  Real  Estate  and  Build- 
ing Editor  of  the  Louisville  Courier- 
Journal  has  sent  us  Vol.  I,  Number  1 
of  a  new  publication  Arts  in  Louisville. 
A  column  entitled  "Townscape"  deals 
with  the  conservation  of  open  space, 
parks  and  other  amenities.  Mr.  Clay 
is  editor  of  "Townscape,"  which  he  says 
he  has  borrowed  from  the  British.  It  is 
a  term  the  British  use  to  describe  "the 
art  of  urban  design."  Quoting  "Town- 
scape,"  we  should  demand  of  those 
who  shape  our  Townscape  that  they 
shape  it  beautifully  as  well  as  efficiently. 
Julian  Huxley  had  phrased  the  problem 
most  eloquently.  He  says  that  once  we 
really  grasp  that  our  duty  and  our 
destiny  is  to  provide  and  to  live  a 
richer  life,  we  shall  regard  it  as  socially 
immoral  to  build  ugly  factories,  to  plan 
a  drab  and  lifeless  housing  estate  or  to 
spend  money  on  vulgar  public  build- 
ings. .  .  .  Beauty  is  part  of  the  necessary 
emotional  cement  of  society. 

We  shall  watch  Mr.  Clay's  column 
in  future  with  much  interest. 


The  National  Recreation  Association 
has  issued  a  new  flier  entitled  "The 
Essentials  of  a  Good  Recreation  De- 
partment." It  lists  better  mental  and 
physical  health  and  free  open  green 
space  as  two  of  many  community 
benefits.  Increased  property  values, 
better  citizens,  a  safer  community  are 
other  direct  results  of  a  good  recreation 
program.  The  Association  also  an- 
nounces its  latest  publication,  "Research 
in  Recreation  completed  in  1953  and 
1954."  Prepared  under  the  direction 
of  an  editorial  board  of  the  Association's 
National  Advisory  Committee  on  Rec- 
reation Research,  the  new  publication 
is  the  first  comprehensive  annual  listing 
of  research  in  the  field  of  recreation. 
Copies  of  the  25-page  publication  are 
available  at  $1  from  the  Association, 
8  West  Eighth  Street,  New  York  11. 


San  Francisco,  Arthur  E.  Connick  was 
re-elected  President  of  the  League  for 
the  ensuing  year.  Elected  to  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  League,  besides 
President  Connick,  are  Dr.  Ralph  W. 
Chancy,  William  E.  Colby,  Francis  P. 
Farquhar,  Dr.  Caryl  P.  Haskins,  Ed- 
ward Hohfeld  and  Charles  P.  Howard. 
Gerald  H.  Hagar  was  elected  as  a  new 
member  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 
Dr.  Robert  Gordon  Sproul,  University 
of  California,  is  Treasurer  and  Aubrey 
Drury,  Administrative  Secretary. 


The  National  Wildlife  Federation  has 
issued  the  1955  "Directory  of  Organ- 
izations and  Officials  Concerned  with 
the  Protection  of  Wildlife  and  other 
Natural  Resources."  Copies  are  avail- 
able at  25c. 


At  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Save- 
the-Redwoods  League  held  recently  in 


Wauwatosa,  Wisconsin,  has  had  a 
population  increase  of  60  percent  from 
33,324  in  1950  to  53,200  estimated  by 
the  Milwaukee  Journal  as  of  October 
1,  1954.  The  1952-1954  annexation 
tripled  the  city's  area  and  increased  the 
real  and  personal  property  tax  base  by 
28  percent.  The  annexed  area  was  re- 
zoned  in  1954  according  to  a  plan  pre- 
pared by  a  special  rezoning  committee 
of  citizens  from  the  annexed  areas. 
Unusual  growth  is  attested  by  the 
marked  increase  in  building  permits,  a 
projected  $20,000,000  shopping  center, 
$3,000,000  hotel  and  $2,300,000  street 
widening.  Wauwatosa's  $19,000,000 
building  permits  for  taxable  property 
issued  in  1954,  ranks  this  city  second 
highest  in  dollar  value  among  Milwau- 
kee County's  21  cities,  villages  and 
towns.  In  1952  the  city  purchased  7^ 
acres  of  land  for  the  site  of  a  city  hall, 
memorial  auditorium  and  public  library. 
The  buildings  will  constitute  a  civic 
center  and  they  are  to  be  joined  by  a 
covered  walk.  Off-street  parking  for 
202  cars  will  be  provided.  The  project 
is  estimated  to  cost  $1,200,000  to  be 
financed  by  bonds  and  solicitations  from 
Wauwatosa  War  Memorial,  Inc.  Arch- 
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itectural  plans  for  the  buildings  have 
been  approved.  The  present  city  hall  is 
rented  and  does  not  house  the  water 
department,  the  purchasing  department, 
and  the  health  department.  The  present 
main  library  is  a  separately  owned  build- 
ing, two  branch  libraries  are  in  rented 
quarters.  One-third  of  the  land  in 
Wauwatosa  has  been  acquired  for  park- 
ways, parks,  golf  course  and  county 
institution  grounds.  A  village  in  1892, 
a  city  in  1897,  Wauwatosa  is  now  a 
high-income,  growing  residential  suburb 
of  Milwaukee  —  a  progressive  commun- 
ity, alert  to  planning  its  future. 


The  Automobile  Club  of  Southern 
California  has  issued  a  Cartographic 
Map  of  the  outstanding  recreational 
areas  of  the  Golden  State  entitled,  "Out- 
door Play  Spaces  of  California." 


Changing  Times,  the  Kiplinger  Maga- 
zine, in  its  September  1955  issue,  carried 
a  lively  article  entitled,  "The  Trouble 
with  Your  Town  Is  .  .  ."  which  en- 
deavors to  answer  such  questions  as: 
What  worries  you  about  your  town? 
Where  does  a  school  go?  What's  holding 
up  traffic?  Where  can  you  park?  Can 
a  fire  hall  pay?  How  good  is  your  town's 
master  plan?  The  article  cites  the 
virtues  of  planning  and  its  methods  and 
illustrates  the  effect  of  planning  by 
outlining  the  case  of  Modesto,  Calif. 
which  worked  out  a  Forward  Modesto 
Committee  composed  of  53  local  citizens 
representing  a  cross  section  of  the  com- 
munity which  led  to  a  plan  stated  to  be 
"an  instructive  example  of  what  can 
happen  when  mere  mortals  put  their 
hands  to  planning  answers  to  problems." 


Francis  Dodd  McHugh  was  consult- 
ant in  preparing  Land  Uses  —  1953, 
Fairfax  County,  Virginia,  the  first  of  a 
contemplated  series  of  reports  on  com- 
prehensive planning  studies  for  the 
Fairfax  County  Planning  Commission. 
Copies  at  $2  may  be  obtained  from  the 
planning  commission. 


Multnomah  County  in  which  Port- 
land, Oregon,  lies  has  enacted  a  com- 
prehensive Zoning  Ordinance,  Sub- 
division Regulations  and  a  simple 
Building  Code.  The  area  outside  of 
Portland,  which  has  had  a  population 
growth  of  50,000  in  the  last  decade,  is 
partitioned  into  four  districts  and  as 
fast  as  the  zoning  for  each  is  complete 
and  public  hearings  held,  the  new  or- 
dinance will  go  into  effect,  replacing 
the  few  local  zoning  districts  that 
existed.  Heretofore  the  Portland  City 
Planning  Commission  had  control  of 
new  subdivisions,  of  which  there  are 
several  each  week,  for  only  six  miles 
outside  the  city  limits. 


J.  Haslett  Bell,  Landscape  architect 
and  planner  of  Portland,  informs  us 
that  the  last  Oregon  Legislature  passed 
a  bill  furnishing  needed  enforcement 
provisions  to  the  existing  county  plan- 
ning act,  also  another  bill  which  does 
about  the  same  things  for  the  existing 
land-platting  act.  Also,  an  act  was 
passed  that  sets  up  a  State  Planning 
Agency  in  the  State  Department  of 
Education.  Mr.  Bell  thinks  that  this 
is  not  perfect  legislation,  but  it  will 
advance  the  cause  another  step. 


The  Director  of  Planning  for  the 
State  of  New  York,  George  B,  Robinson, 
has  sent  us  a  copy  of  the  revision  of  a 
manual  on  subdivision  control,  entitled, 
"Control  of  Land  Subdivision"  which 
contains  a  number  of  new  features  of 
great  value  to  planning  boards  and 
municipal  officials,  who  may  be  con- 
templating the  adoption  of  plat  approval 
rules  and  regulations  or  who,  having 
authorized  subdivision  control,  are  in- 
terested in  methods  and  procedures. 
Requests  for  copies  should  be  sent  to 
the  Bureau  at  Albany. 


Herbert  H.  Smith,  Executive  Director 
of  Community  Planning  Associates, 
with  headquarters  at  Princeton,  N.  J. 
has  issued  a  report,  "Town  of  Kearny, 
Parking  Survey"  prepared  for  the  Town 
Planning  Board  of  Kearny.  Copies 
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are  priced  at  $2.00  each.  Mr.  Smith 
states  that  he  believes  the  results  of  the 
study  can  go  a  long  way  toward  helping 
to  solve  the  parking  problems  in  Kearny. 
The  contents  cover:  "The  Nature  of  the 
Problem,  the  Seriousness  of  the  Problem, 
Recommendations,  and  Proposals." 
Kearny  is  a  town  of  40,500  population. 
In  1954  Kearny  had  15,955  motor 
vehicles.  The  study  attempts  to  measure 
the  seriousness  of  the  problem  in  Kearny 
and  to  supply  data  to  the  Planning 
Board  for  a  solution.  Well  illustrated 
with  charts  and  tables,  the  report  is 
worthy  of  interest,  as  an  initial  step  in 
approaching  the  problem  of  towns  of 
similar  size. 


"Metropolitan  St.  Louis  in  Missouri" 
is  the  title  of  a  booklet,  issued  for  free 
distribution  by  the  Missouri  State 
Division  of  Resources  and  Development. 
It  was  published  in  cooperation  with 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  is  the 
16th  in  a  series  on  different  areas  of 
Missouri.  The  booklet  mirrors  St.  Louis 
today  and  covers  both  the  city  and 
county. 


The  Columbia  Basin  Inter-Agency 
Committee  is  a  group  consisting  of  the 
official  representatives  of  Federal  and 
State  Agencies  concerned  with  the 
utilization  or  administration  of  land, 
water  and  power  in  Oregon,  Washing- 
ton, Idaho  and  western  Montana.  The 
Committee  recently  has  undertaken  an 
adventure  in  recreation.  It  has  created 
a  Subcommittee  on  Recreation,  with 
Marshall  N.  Dana,  Assistant  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States  National 
Bank  of  Portland,  as  Chairman.  At 
Spokane  recently,  the  first  inventory  of 
the  Pacific  Northwest  Recreational 
Resources  was  submitted. 

The  Committee  is  now  reaching  out 
to  enroll  laymen  in  certain  specific  ac- 
tivities. A  Subcommittee  on  Fishery, 
headed  by  Herb  Lundy,  Associate 
Editor  of  The  Oregonian,  is  helping  to 
bring  about  a  remarkable  coordination. 


along  Norwegian  highways  must  be 
removed  before  1956  or  the  job  will  be 
done  by  the  police  and  the  owner  will 
pay  for  the  work. 


More  than  half  a  million  acres  within 
the  Teton  National  Forest  in  western 
Wyoming  has  been  designated  as  the 
Teton  Wilderness  Area  by  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

Teton  Wilderness  Area  straddles  the 
Continental  Divide  and  is  adjacent  to 
Yellowstone  National  Park.  The  area 
will  be  managed  so  as  to  preserve  its 
natural  primitive  conditions.  No  roads, 
sales  of  timber,  or  other  activities  con- 
trary to  this  objective  will  be  authorized. 
The  area  is  extensively  used  by  recrea- 
tionists  who  prefer  back-country  wilder- 
ness unmodified  by  artificial  influences. 

The  new  wilderness  area,  comprising 
563,000  acres,  was  established  October 
10  by  order  of  Assistant  Secretary  E.  L. 
Peterson.  The  action  was  taken  on 
recommendation  of  the  Forest  Service, 
following  discussions  of  the  proposal  with 
local  interested  groups  during  the 
past  year. 


Under  a  Norwegian  law  called  the 
Nature  Conservation  Act  all  billboards 


The  Reporter  —  issue  of  September  8  — 
contained  an  article  by  A.  A.  Berle,  Jr. 
"How  Long  Will  New  York  Wait?" 
A  second  unsigned  article,  "Snapshots 
of  the  Interstate  Metropolis"  combined 
with  Mr.  Berle's  article,  comprise  a 
section  entitled  The  Runaway  City,  and 
both  make  interesting  reading.  The 
New  York  population,  is  estimated 
to  be  180,000,000  by  1960.  In  25 
years  there  is  likely  to  be  a  continuous 
population  mass  from  approximately 
New  Haven  straight  down  the  Atlantic 
Seaboard  to  Wilmington,  Del.,  or  per- 
haps farther  South.  The  governmental 
structure  of  such  an  area  presents  a 
problem.  Mr.  Berle's  appraisal  of  the 
situation  both  present  and  future  bears 
careful  reading.  In  "Snapshots"  it  is 
pointed  out  that  the  unique  mingling  of 
so  many  in  New  York  sets  it  apart. 
In  1860  New  York  had  one-half  of  its 
population  foreign  born,  and  of  that 
half,  one-half  were  Irish.  In  1910,  80 
percent  were  foreign-born  or  of  foreign- 
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born  parentage.  Today,  of  the  8,000,000 
population,  the  last  census  gives  4.4 
million  as  having  foreign-born  or  of 
immediate  foreign-born  parentage;  3.4 
million  persons  in  the  city  still  claim  a 
mother  tongue  other  than  English. 
No  estimate  of  the  city's  make-up  sets 
the  number  of  New  Yorkers  who  spring 
from  the  Nation's  parent  British  stock 
as  high  as  10  percent.  A  generation  ago, 
a  rule  of  thumb  had  it  that  the  city 
was  a  third  Jewish,  a  third  Protestant 
and  a  third  Roman  Catholic.  Today 
the  best  estimate  of  New  York's  popula- 
tion puts  Catholics  at  52  percent,  Jews 
at  25  and  Protestants  at  23.  While 
Protestant  migration  to  the  suburbs 
has  been  the  heaviest,  Negro  Protestants 
have  largely  replaced  white  Protestants 
in  the  city's  percentages.  The  Irish 
have  followed  the  Protestants  in  the 
suburban  trek,  leaving  numerical  leader- 
ship in  the  Catholic  community  to  the 
Italians.  Meanwhile  New  York's  larg- 
est single  ethnic  group  remains  its 
2,000,000  Jews,  closely  followed  by 
Italians,  then  the  Irish,  then  Germans 
who  in  turn  are  followed  by  800,000 
Negroes.  Up  to  now,  four  groups  have 
divided  the  city's  leadership  —  the  Ital- 
ians, Jews,  Irish  and  the  old-stock 
Americans  who  have  exerted  their  in- 
fluence not  by  virtue  of  numbers  but 
by  their  executive  place,  seniority 
and  wealth.  The  analysis  of  New 
York's  problems  makes  fascinating 
reading  and  only  space  prevents  us 
from  quoting  the  article  in  full.  Read 
it  yourself! 


has  been  following  the  efforts  to  re- 
habilitate Morningside  Heights  for  the 
past  five  years. 


Led  by  David  Rockefeller,  Morning- 
side  Heights,  Inc.  has  been  created  as  a 
non-profit  corporation,  with  a  budget  of 
$40,000  a  year,  "to  promote  the  im- 
provement and  redevelopment  of  Morn- 
ingside  Heights  as  an  attractive,  resi- 
dential, educational  and  cultural  com- 
munity." Lawrence  M.  Orton,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  City  Planning  Commission 
of  New  York  since  1938  has  been  chosen 
as  Executive  Director.  The  rebirth  of 
this  community  was  covered  in  detail 
in  an  article  in  the  New  York  Times 
Magazine  of  September  25,  1955  by 
Gertrude  Samuels,  a  staff  writer  who 


Eric  A.  Grubb,  Executive  Secretary 
of  the  Commission  on  the  City  Plan  of 
Hartford,  Conn.,  has  sent  us  a  copy  of 
its  General  Plan  for  Hartford  adopted 
by  the  Commission  on  April  6,  1955.  A 
limited  number  of  copies  of  this  Plan 
is  available  for  general  distribution. 
There  have  been  several  plans  for 
Hartford  since  the  Planning  Commission 
—  the  first  such  Commission  in  this 
country  —  came  into  being  in  1907.  To- 
day Hartford  has  outgrown  all  these 
earlier  plans.  Here  is  a  comprehensive 
Plan  which  brings  earlier  plans  up  to 
date  and  for  the  first  time,  puts  together 
in  one  plan  all  the  basic  physical  ele- 
ments which,  added  together,  determine 
the  kind  of  a  community  Hartford 
shall  be. 


The  Kentucky  Conservation  Council, 
meeting  October  22,  1955  at  Cumberland 
Falls  State  Park,  passed  resolutions  (1) 
urging  Congress  not  to  pass  a  bill  in 
behalf  of  the  Upper  Colorado  Basin 
project  if  it  includes  Echo  Dam;  (2) 
that  a  proposed  high  dam  in  Kentucky 
River,  known  as  Jessamine  Creek  Dam 
be  deauthorized  by  Congress;  (3)  that 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  of  the  U.  S. 
be  commended  for  protecting  from 
exploitation  by  strip  miners  the  con- 
tours of  Cumberland  Forest;  (4)  that 
the  protection  of  watersheds  by  vegeta- 
tive cover  and  by  low  dams  in  tribu- 
taries of  large  streams  is  not  antagonis- 
tic to  high  dams  in  rivers,  but  on  the 
contrary  increases  the  period  of  useful- 
ness of  mainstream  dams  for  production 
of  power  as  well  as  to  increase  the  per- 
manent usefulness  of  land  and  thus 
stabilize  the  economy  of  the  Nation, 
and  that  advocates  of  watershed  pro- 
tection deserve  the  support  of  all 
citizens. 


The  Southern  California  Planning 
Institute,  held  June  17  and  18,  1955  at 
the  University  of  California  at  Los 
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Angeles,  was  devoted  to  the  subject, 
"The  Nature  and  Control  of  Urban 
Dispersal."  A  volume  of  the  proceed- 
ings will  be  available  in  the  coming 
months. 


The  Findings  and  Recommendations 
of  the  Michigan  Natural  Resources 
Conference,  published  by  the  Michigan 
State  University,  present  in  one  excel- 
lent pamphlet  (Vol.  50,  No.  1)  the  dis- 
cussions of  the  two-day  sessions  of  the 
Conference  which  was  called  to  evaluate 
the  major  resource  problems  confronting 
the  State  of  Michigan.  Subjects  covered 
included:  Land,  Water,  Mineral,  Rec- 
reation, Wildlife  and  Wood.  The  Michi- 
gan College  of  Mining  and  Technology, 
Michigan  State  University  and  the 
University  of  Michigan  sponsored  the 
Conference.  The  Conference  heard  two 
addresses,  one  by  Dr.  R.  G.  Gustavson 
who  summarized  the  national  resource 
situation  and  the  other  by  Dr.  S.  T. 
Dana  of  the  University  of  Michigan 
who  treated  the  subject  as  it  applied 
to  Michigan.  These  addresses  are 
printed  in  full,  in  the  pamphlet. 


The  Metropolitan  Area  Planning 
Commission  of  Pulaski  County,  Arkansas 
now  has  23  members,  including  the 
superintendents  of  the  three  school 
boards  in  the  county.  Member  political 
subdivisions  include  Pulaski  County, 
Little  Rock,  North  Little  Rock,  Jack- 
sonville, and  Camack  Village.  Since 
the  arrival  of  Director  John  M.  Crane 
in  May,  1955,  the  staff  has  grown  to 
include  an  assistant  to  the  Director,  two 
principal  planners,  an  associate  planner, 
3  planning  technicians,  and  a  secretary. 
Latest  additions  to  the  staff  are  Gerald 
J.  McLindon,  a  native  of  Scotland 
trained  in  the  University  of  Liverpool 
and  Harvard  Graduate  School,  and 
Dudley  Hinds,  trained  at  the  University 
of  North  Carolina  and  with  experience 
with  the  Tennessee  State  Planning 
Commission  and  the  Providence  City 
Planning  Commission. 


reported  that  the  Planning  Advisory 
Committee  oj  Rockville  has  appointed 
Robert  L.  Plavnick  as  full-time  City 
Planner.  The  Planning  Advisory  Com- 
mittee, appointed  by  the  Mayor  and 
Council  of  Rockville,  is  serving  as  an 
interim  body  until  a  permanent  City 
Planning  Commission  can  be  formed. 
The  present  membership  is:  Herman 
Hartman,  Chairman;  Leslie  Abbe,  Sec- 
retary; Walter  Taylor,  Robert  Madox 
and  Mayor  Dickran  Hovespian.  The 
Frederick  County  Planning  Commission 
has  appointed  Thomas  L.  Dunn  Execu- 
tive Secretary.  The  Commission  in- 
cludes: Daniel  E.  Wight,  Chairman; 
N.  E.  Kefauver,  Jr.;  Bruce  E.  Crum; 
J.  Walter  Brosius,  Jr.,  Secretary;  and 
Edward  F.  Holter,  County  Commis- 
sioner. Byron  W.  Thompson  is  serving 
as  Attorney  to  the  Commission.  Fred 
W.  Tuemmler  and  Associates  are  work- 
ing on  a  general  development  plan  for 
430  acres  located  in  the  incorporated 
town  of  Greenbelt,  Prince  Georges  County. 
A  billboard  ordinance  has  been  adopted 
by  the  Montgomery  County  Council. 
Henceforth  billboards  will  be  permitted 
only  in  the  heavy  and  light  industrial 
zones.  Billboards  now  located  on  resi- 
dential and  agricultural  property  will 
have  to  be  moved. 


The  Town  Planning  Institute  of 
Canada  has  elected  officers  for  1955-56: 
President,  A.  P.  C.  Adamson  of  the 
School  of  Architecture  of  the  University 
of  Toronto;  First  Vice-President,  P. 
Alan  Deacon  of  Toronto;  Second  Vice- 
President,  Burroughs  Pelletier  of  Que- 
bec; and  Secretary-Treasurer,  Hugh  T. 
Lemon  of  the  Toronto  Board  of  Trade. 


The  new  Arkansas  Industrial  De- 
velopment Commission  is  announced 
by  the  Governor,  with  Winthrop  Rocke- 
feller as  Chairman,  William  P.  Rock, 
Executive  Director  and  William  R. 
Ewald,  Jr.,  Chief  of  Development. 


The    December    News    Letter   of   the 
Maryland  State   Planning   Commission 


The  District  of  Columbia  Redevelop- 
ment Land  Agency  on  September  30, 
1955  issued  its  Annual  Report  for  the 
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year  ending  June  30,  1955  addressed  to 
the  President  of  the  U.  S.  Senate  and  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, as  required  by  law.  John  A. 
Remon,  Chairman,  in  his  letter  of 
transmittal,  points  out  that  the  con- 
stitutional basis  of  the  redevelopment 
program  in  the  National  Capital  was 
upheld  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  No- 
vember of  1954,  and  that  the  Agency  at 
the  close  of  the  year  was  at  work  on 
five  urban  renewal  projects. 


The  Potomac  Valley  Conservation 
and  Recreation  Council  has  arranged 
a  public  meeting  and  forum  in  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.  on  Wednesday,  January  18, 
1956,  at  the  Department  of  Commerce 
Auditorium  at  14th  and  Constitution 
Avenue.  Speakers  will  be  Hon.  Richard 
Neuberger  of  Oregon  on  "The  Potomac 
-The  Nation's  River";  Hon.  DeWitt 
S.  Hyde  of  Maryland  on  "Soil  Con- 
servation for  the  Potomac  Basin"; 
Frederick  Gutheim,  author  of  The 
Potomac  River,  on  "The  Potomac 
Basin  —  Plea  for  Planning";  and  Stuart 
Finley,  television  news  commentator  on 
"Let's  Have  a  Clean  Potomac".  Dr. 
Rodger  M.  Role  will  act  as  Chairman 
of  the  Potomac  Basin  Forum. 


At  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  New 
Jersey  Federation  of  Official  Planning 
Boards,  held  in  Atlantic  City,  November 
17,  1955,  in  conjunction  with  the  An- 
nual Convention  of  the  New  Jersey 
League  of  Municipalities,  John  Brewer 


Moore,  Assistant  Town  Planner  at 
Montclair,  N.  J.,  presented  an  interest- 
ing paper  on  "Needed:  A  Second  Shade 
of  Green."  The  purpose  of  the  statement 
was  to  plead  for  adoption  of  a  green-area 
concept  developed  along  private  or 
semi-private  lines  as  an  adjunct  to 
existing  green  area  practice  which  is 
based  entirely  on  a  foundation  of  public 
ownership.  He  asked  two  pertinent 
questions:  (1)  Is  agriculture  to  remain 
an  integral  part  of  the  economic  and 
social  base  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey? 
If  the  decision  is  YES,  an  additional 
green  area  program  will  be  needed. 
(2)  What  values  would  result  from 
breaking  up  the  continuous  urban 
sprawl  which  is  creeping  across  New 
Jersey,  by  making  a  part  of  public 
policy  an  adaptation  of  the  British 
theory  of  agricultural  green  belts  and 
garden  cities?  Could  a  change  in  public 
policy  achieve  retention  of  bands  or 
belts  of  productive  agricultural  land 
within  our  urban-suburban  areas?  Mr. 
Moore  directed  our  attention  to  further 
possibilities.  "Consider,"  he  said,  "in 
addition  to  parkways  and  green  belts, 
certain  other  desirable  uses  to  which 
this  second  green  areas  program  could 
be  devoted.  Three  of  these  come  to 
mind  instantly:  Flood  control,  by  de- 
voting flood  plain  areas  to  these  uses; 
water  supply,  by  protecting  our  in- 
valuable water  shed  areas;  public  air- 
craft insurance,  by  protecting  areas 
close  to  airports  in  an  area  of  ever  ex- 
panding air  travel."  Certainly  there  is 
opportunity  for  new  types  of  state, 
county  and  city  action. 


CITIZEN  ACTION  FOR  COMMUNITY  PLANNING 

(Continued  from  page  28) 

stituted  agencies  as  have  a  direct  to    participate    in    the    work    and 

interest    in    planning,     and     civic  activities    of   the   Association.     In 

agencies    having   the   primary   ob-  addition,  associate  memberships  are 

jective  of  the  advancement  of  plan-  open  to  interested  persons  who  are 

ning  are  eligible  to  become  member  not  connected  with  official  planning 

agencies   in  the  Association.     The  agencies. 

commissioners    or   board    members  Current  membership  in  the  Asso- 

and   technical   staff   of  each   such  ciation  includes  71  member  agencies 

member  agency  automatically  be-  and    a    total    of    534    active    and 

come  members  and  are  privileged  associate  members. 
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DR.  THEODORE  S.  PALMER  { 1868-195  5} 


Dr.  Theodore  S.  Palmer  died  at 
his  home  in  Washington,  D.  C.  on 
July  23,  1955,  after  being  confined 
to  his  room  for  more  than  two  years 
as  a  result  of  a  broken  hip.  He  was 
eighty-seven  years  old,  but  was 
active  in  research  and  writing  until 
the  last  day  of  his  long  and  useful 
life.  While  lying  in  bed  or  sitting 
in  a  wheel  chair,  he  completed  a 
book  of  biographies  of  members  of 
the  American  Ornithologists  Union, 
a  society  of  which  he  was  secretary 
for  twenty  years  (1917-37). 

Dr.  Palmer  was  born  in  Oakland, 
California,  and  spent  his  boyhood 
there.  He  attended  the  University 
of  California  and  graduated  in  1888. 
A  classmate  was  the  late  United 
States  Senator  Hiram  W.  Johnson, 
and  at  the  University  as  under 
graduates  with  him  were  the  late 
Director  Stephen  T.  Mather  of  the 
National  Park  Service  and  the  late 
Franklin  K.  Lane,  Secretary  of  the 
Interior. 

He  received  his  medical  degree  at 
Georgetown  University  in  1895,  but 
much  earlier — in  1889 — he  had 
joined  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture and  was  a  very  active  scientist 
of  exceptionally  wide  interests  in 
the  Bureau  of  Biological  Survey, 
now  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  of 
the  Interior  Department. 

In  1891,  Dr.  Palmer  was  a  mem- 
ber and  acting  chief  of  the  expedition 
sent  out  to  make  a  biological  survey 
of  the  Death  Valley  region.  In 
addition  to  Dr.  Palmer,  this  party 
included  many  young  scientists 


destined  to  be  famous  in  their  pro- 
fessions, among  them  Dr.  F.  V. 
Coville,  Dr.  E.  W.  Nelson,  Dr.  C. 
Hart  Merriam,  Dr.  Vernon  Bailey 
and  the  boy  roustabout,  Frederick 
Funston,  who  rose  to  Major  General 
in  the  Army,  the  captor  of  Aguin- 
aldo,  the  Philippine  insurrectionist. 

Dr.  Palmer  maintained  a  deep 
interest  in  Death  Valley.  He  col- 
lected books,  pamphlets  and  news- 
paper items  on  this  area  for  sixty 
years.  In  1948,  he  published  his 
"Place  Names  of  the  Death  Valley 
Region  in  California  and  Nevada." 
By  his  will,  his  fine  collection  of 
Death  Valley  material  has  gone  to 
the  Huntington  Library,  in  Pasa- 
dena, California  where  it  will  be 
accessible  to  scholars  and  other 
interested  individuals. 

While  as  a  scientist  he  was  de- 
voted to  biology  with  special  em- 
phasis on  ornithology,  he  was  deeply 
interested  in  mammalogy,  forestry, 
landscape  architecture,  national 
park  and  monument  establishment 
and  administration,  wildlife  pro- 
tection, and  exploration.  He  had  a 
phenomenal  memory  and  his  in- 
formation on  the  many  and  varied 
fields  of  science  and  Government 
activity  in  which  he  engaged  was 
encyclopaedic.  Over  a  long  period 
of  time  probably  no  man  knew  so 
much  about  game  laws  of  the  var- 
ious States  and  territories  as  did 
Dr.  Palmer.  Yellowstone  Park, 
like  Death  Valley,  held  special 
fascination  for  him  and  he  had  much 
to  do  with  the  enactment  of  the  law 
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to  protect  the  wildlife  of  the  Park 
and  the  writing  of  the  regulations 
under  that  law. 

When  the  National  Park  Service 
was  established  in  1917,  Dr.  Palmer 
took  a  special  interest  in  this  infant 
bureau  and  never  let  anything 
thereafter  divert  him  from  his 
solicitude  for  its  success.  A  few 
years  ago  he  conceived  the  plan  for 
the  Stephen  T.  Mather  Collection  of 
National  Park  Photographs  in  the 
Library  of  Congress  and  personally 
gathered  a  notable  array  of  pictures 
of  pioneers  of  the  park  and  monu- 
ment areas.  The  success  of  this 
enterprise  must  be  credited  to 
Dr.  Palmer's  energy  and  enthusiasm 
and  seemingly  unlimited  sources  of 
information. 

His  writings  are  too  numerous  to 
mention,  and  so  are  the  conserva- 
tion, scientific  and  other  societies 


and  associations  to  which  he  be- 
longed; and  needless  to  say,  too,  he 
was  a  devoted  member  of  the  Amer- 
ican Planning  and  Civic  Association. 

He  was  a  charter  member  of  the 
Committee  of  100  on  the  Federal 
City.  He  was  a  philatelist  from 
boyhood  and  his  notable  stamp 
collections  have  gone,  by  his  direc- 
tion, to  the  Smithsonian  Institute. 

Personally,  Dr.  Palmer  was  al- 
ways energetic  in  his  quest  for  data, 
fearless  and  persistent  in  advocacy 
of  ideas  and  ideals  in  which  he 
believed,  ranging  wide  in  his  fields 
of  activity,  and  devoted  to  his 
friends.  Here  was  a  grand  old  man 
whose  life  cannot  even  be  sketched 
in  barest  outline  in  the  space  we 
have  available.  He  deserves  a  full 
length  biography. 

H.M.A. 


BERNARD  DeVOTO  {1897-1955} 


In  New  York  on  the  night  of 
November  13,  1955,  just  after  com- 
pleting a  television  appearance  fea- 
turing Mesa  Verde  National  Park 
and  the  early  Indians,  Bernard 
DeVoto  suffered  a  heart  attack  and 
died  soon  after,  while  on  the  way  to 
the  hospital.  He  was  only  fifty- 
eight  years  of  age.  He  was  a  native 
of  Ogden,  Utah. 

On  June  30,  1955,  Mr.  DeVoto 
completed  a  term  of  six  years  on 
the  National  Park  Service  Advisory 
Board  on  National  Parks,  Historic 
Sites,  Buildings  and  Monuments. 
He  was  a  very  active  and  valuable 
member  of  the  Board  because  in  his 
extensive  travels  he  had  visited 
nearly  all  the  western  national 


parks  and  monuments  as  well  as  the 
national  forests  and  the  old  trails 
of  the  pioneer  migrations.  He  was 
thoroughly  familiar  with  all  the 
problems  of  administration  of  the 
national  park  and  national  forest 
systems.  He  was  also  familiar  with 
the  problems  of  reclamation,  graz- 
ing and  other  features  of  public 
land  administration. 

As  the  editor  of  'The  Easy  Chair" 
of  Harper's  Magazine,  he  wrote 
forcifully  and  with  strong  conviction 
on  conservation  of  natural  resources. 
He  fought  every  plan  for  exploitation 
of  the  national  parks,  especially 
those  through  reclamation  and  flood 
control  projects.  He  denounced 
the  litterbug  and  the  careless  camp- 
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er.  He  demanded  adequate  funds 
for  national  park  protection.  In 
one  article  in  recent  years  he  dra- 
matically called  for  the  closing  of 
the  national  parks  until  they  could 
be  given  the  support  they  needed 
if  they  were  to  remain  in  their 
natural  state  for  the  enjoyment  of 
future  generations. 

Mr.  DeVoto  was  a  famous  his- 
torian. His  trilogy  THE  YEAR  OF 
DECISION:  1846,  ACROSS  THE  WIDE 
MISSOURI  and  THE  COURSE  OF 
EMPIRE  are  outstanding  works  that 
will  be  classics  in  the  literature  of 


American  exploration  and  settle- 
ment, especially  of  the  West.  ACROSS 
THE  WIDE  MISSOURI  won  him  the 
Pulitizer  Prize. 

There  is  a  statue  of  a  patriot  in 
Lafayette  Park  near  our  offices  in 
Washington,  D.  C.  on  which  is 
carved  "Freedom  Shrieked  when 
Kosciusko  Fell."  We  may  well 
paraphrase  this  in  tribute  to  a 
great  historian,  essayist,  traveler 
and  conservationist,  and  say  "Con- 
servation Shrieked  when  DeVoto 
Fell." 

H.M.A. 


ELLWOOD  B.  CHAPMAN  ^1863-1955; 


Ellwood  B.  Chapman  passed  away 
on  July  26,  1955,  at  his  home  in 
Swarthmore,  Pennsylvania.  He  was 
eighty-four  years  of  age. 

For  many  years  Mr.  Chapman 
was  very  active  in  movements  to 
preserve  the  native  landscape  of 
his  naturally  beautiful  State.  He 
was  influential  in  the  establishment 
of  state  parks  and  was  an  organizer 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Parks  Asso- 
ciation. He  held  the  office  of  presi- 
dent from  1930  to  1954.  He  was 
also  a  director  of  the  National  Con- 
ference on  State  Parks  and  was  a 
popular  and  respected  member  of 
the  Board.  A  gentle,  kindly  man 
and  a  natural  leader,  he  was  not 
only  effective  in  state  park  develop- 
ment but  also  in  regional  planning 


and  housing  projects.  He  was 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Parks  of  the  Philadelphia  Regional 
Planning  Federation  and  for  many 
years  was  a  director  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Housing  Association. 

Mr.  Chapman  was  a  successful 
businessman,  being  vice-president  of 
Whitman  &  Son,  Inc.,  the  well- 
known  firm  of  confectioners,  and  at 
one  time  was  president  of  the  Asso- 
ciated Retail  Confectioners  of  the 
United  States. 

The  loss  of  this  outstanding 
businessman  of  many  talents  and 
deep  and  abiding  interests  in  civic 
affairs  will  be  felt  in  Philadelphia  and 
its  environs  for  years  to  come. 

H.M.A. 


GEORGE  ALEXANDER  BALL  ^1862-1955; 


The  death  of  George  A.  Ball  on 
October  22,  1955,  at  his  home  in 
Muncie,  Indiana,  at  the  advanced 


Midwest  scene  a  very  prominent 
businessman  with  broad  interests 
in  civic  affairs.  The  extent  of  these 


age  of  ninety-two,  took  from  the     interests  and  the  contributions  he 
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made  on  his  own  account  and  with 
his  four  brothers  will  never  be  known 
for  they  worked  quietly  and  avoided 
publicity.  Nevertheless,  the  Ball 
influence  has  been  felt  profoundly 
for  a  long  period  of  time. 

The  Ball  brothers  established  a 
foundation  which  among  other 
things  built  Muncie's  leading  hos- 
pital. One  of  the  four  Indiana  state 
institutions  of  higher  learning  bears 
the  family  name — Ball  State  Teach- 
ers College — and  is  located  in  Mun- 
cie. 

In  1930  George  Ball  wrote  the 
Director  of  the  National  Park  Ser- 
vice saying  that  he  had  read  of  the 
problem  of  private  land  holdings  in 
Yosemite  National  Park.  He  re- 


garded it  as  serious  and  offered  to 
acquire  for  the  Park  a  tract  of 
timber  land  in  a  region  certain  to  be 
scarred  ultimately  by  logging  opera- 
tions. As  a  result  of  his  inquiry,  he 
selected  for  purchase  a  square  mile 
of  heavily  timbered  land  near  the 
Glacier  Point  Road  in  the  heart  of 
the  Park.  The  gift  was  gratefully 
accepted  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  Ray  Lyman  Wilbur,  and 
this  large  tract  of  640  acres  again 
became  park  land  owned  by  the 
United  States  of  America. 

Mr.  Ball  was  a  life  member  of  the 
former  American  Civic  Association 
and  since  1935  of  the  American 
Planning  and  Civic  Association. 

H.M.A. 


BENJAMIN  ANTRIM  HALDEMAN  ^1867-19557 


The  death  of  B.  Antrim  Halde- 
man  in  Philadelphia  on  March  4, 
1955  at  the  age  of  88  marked  the 
passing  of  the  "godfather  of  the 
city  highways"  of  Philadelphia.  His 
membership  in  the  former  American 
Civic  Association  dated  from  1911 
and  he  continued  to  give  active, 
generous  support  to  the  APCA  until 
his  death.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
National  Conference  on  City  Plan- 
ning. He  had  mapped  the  con- 
struction of  the  Benjamin  Franklin 


Parkway  and  Roosevelt  Boulevard 
and  is  credited  with  having  laid  out 
more  than  half  of  the  streets  in 
Philadelphia's  outlying  districts.  He 
was  formerly  connected  with  the 
Bureau  of  Municipalities  at  Harris- 
burg.  In  1918  Mr.  Haldeman  re- 
signed as  engineer  in  charge  of  city 
plans  for  the  bureau  of  surveys  and 
later  was  chief  of  the  division  of 
city  planning  and  municipal  engin- 
eering in  the  State  Department  of 
Internal  Affairs. 


ERNEST  PAYSON  GOODRICH  ^1874-1955; 


We  regret  to  announce  the  death 
of  ERNEST  PAYSON  GOODRICH,  a 
distinguished  construction  engineer, 
on  October  8,  1955  at  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.  Mr.  Goodrich  was  81  years 
old.  He  had  been  chief  engineer  of 
Bush  Terminal  and  designed  har- 


bors in  many  parts  of  the  world, 
and  planned  and  zoned  many  cities 
and  regions  in  the  U.  S.  A  member 
of  the  APCA  for  many  years,  dating 
from  1941,  he  had  written  and 
lectured  on  technical  engineering 
and  planning  subjects. 
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MAJ.  GEN.  PHILIP  B.  FLEMING,  fornia  Bureau  of  Public  Administra- 

former  head  of  the  Federal  Works  tion.    He  addressed  the  Conference 

Agency,  died  in  Washington,  D.  C.  of  the  American  Civic  Association 

on  October  6,   1955.    He   was    67  at  its  Chicago  meeting  in  1921. 
years  of  age. 

The  death  of  TEL  NICOLET,  well 

PROFESSOR  SAMUEL  C.  MAY,  known  landscape  architect  who 
widely  known  authority  in  the  field  recently  practiced  in  Maryland,  has 
of  public  administration,  died  Sep-  been  reported  to  us.  He  was  a 
tember  30,  1955  in  New  York  at  the  graduate  of  the  University  of  Mass- 
age of  67.  He  was  about  to  sail  on  achusetts  in  1914  and  had  been 
a  foreign  mission  to  Italy.  At  the  associated  with  Pierre  Ghent  in 
time  of  his  death  he  was  director  years  past, 
emeritus  of  the  University  of  Cali- 


Resolution  of  Sympathy  Adopted  by 
National  Conference  on  State  Parks 

WHEREAS,  the  late  Colonel  Richard  Lieber  of  Indiana  was  a  founder  of  the 
National  Conference  on  State  Parks  over  thirty-five  years  ago;  and 

WHEREAS,  he  devoted  the  mature  years  of  his  life  to  the  establishment  and 
operation  of  state  park  systems  in  his  own  and  other  States,  giving  of  his  knowledge, 
education,  and  enthusiasm  without  stint  to  the  furtherance  of  state  park  principles; 
and 

WHEREAS,  the  unfailing  and  never-ending  support  and  encouragement  of  his 
wife,  Emma  Lieber,  helped  him  achieve  those  goals  and  aspirations  toward  which 
they  both  worked;  and 

WHEREAS,  Emma  Lieber,  in  her  own  right,  has  spent  a  full  life  in  helping  others 
through  continuous  work  for  children  and  handicapped  people  in  her  own  State: 
Now,  therefore  be  it 

RESOLVED  that  the  Thirty-fifth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  National  Conference 
on  State  Parks  again  expresses  its  sincere  appreciation  for  all  that  Colonel  and 
Mrs.  Richard  Lieber  have  done  for  the  principles  and  policies  for  which  this  Con- 
ference stands;  and  be  it 

RESOLVED  further,  That  the  National  Conference  on  State  Parks  expresses  its 
deepest  sympathy  to  the  Lieber  family  for  the  recent  death  of  Mrs.  Richard  Lieber 
after  a  lifetime  of  service  to  others. 

WHEREAS,  the  National  Conference  on  State  Parks  has  been  informed  of  the 
death  of  John  Henry  Hauberg,  Lumber  Executive,  Attorney,  Author,  Philanthro- 
pist and  Member  of  the  Conference  of  Rock  Island,  Illinois,  and 

WHEREAS,  the  Members  of  the  Conference,  as  well  as  the  citizens  of  Rock  Is- 
land recognize  the  many  contributions  of  John  Henry  Hauberg  in  the  founding 
of  Camp  Hauberg  for  Boys,  his  efforts  in  the  establishment  of  Black  Hawk  State 
Park,  the  Founding  of  Black  Hawk  Museum;  his  active  interest  in  archaeological 
and  historical  matters;  his  leadership  of  the  state  and  local  bar  associations;  his 
participation  in  social  services,  together  with  other  outstanding  public  service  for 
the  good  of  his  fellowmen;  therefor,  be  it 

RESOLVED  that  the  Conference  expresses  its  sincere  regrets  for  the  personal  loss 
occasioned  by  his  death,  and  that  copies  of  this  resolution  be  forwarded  to  his 
son  and  daughter,  and  that  they  also  become  a  part  of  the  permanent  record  of 
this  Conference. 
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ADVENTURES  OF  A  SLUM  FIGHTER.  By 
Charles  F.  Palmer.  Tupper  and  Love, 
Inc.  Atlanta.  1955.  272  pp.  Il- 
lustrated end  pieces.  Price  $4.00. 

In  a  foreword  by  Beardsley  RumI 
we  are  told: 

One  of  the  most  glaring  obstructions 
to  a  better  life  for  millions  of  our  people 
is  the  obsolete  design  and  structure  of 
our  cities.  Already  we  are  acutely  aware 
that  the  conditions  of  our  metropolitan 
schools,  hospitals,  transport  and  recrea- 
tion facilities  are  intolerable.  And  worst 
of  all  are  the  slums. 

That's  why  this  book  interests  me  so 
much.  It  is  the  author's  adventures  in 
wiping  out  slums.  These  are  facts,  not 
theories,  because  as  a  practical  real 
estate  man  he  has  done  what  he  writes 
about.  Reading  like  a  novel,  this  book 
proves  that  slums  cost  us  taxpayers 
more  to  keep  than  to  clear;  that  the 
battle  against  child  delinquency,  disease 
and  vice  is  the  battle  against  the  slum. 

Mr.  Palmer  has  rendered  a  very 
real  service  by  telling  of  his  fight 
to  build  Techwood  Homes,  the 
first  slum  clearance  project  by  the 
United  States.  There  were  many 
obstacles  and  frustrations  along  the 
way.  It  was  hard  to  pin  down  either 
the  Federal  or  Atlanta  government, 
but  finally  on  November  29,  1935, 
President  Roosevelt  dedicated  Tech- 
wood  Homes.  He  said: 

Within  sight  of  us  today  stands  a 
tribute  to  useful  work  under  govern- 
ment supervision — the  first  slum-clear- 
ance and  low-rent  housing  project. 
Here  at  the  request  of  the  citizens  of 
Atlanta,  we  have  cleaned  out  nine 
square  blocks  of  antiquated,  squalid 
dwellings,  for  years  a  detriment  to  the 
community.  Today  those  hopeless  old 
houses  are  gone,  and  in  their  places  we 
see  the  bright,  cheerful  buildings  of  the 
Techwood  Housing  Project.  Within  a 
very  short  time,  people  who  never  be- 
fore could  get  a  decent  roof  over  their 
heads  will  live  here  in  reasonable  com- 


fort amid  healthful,  worth-while  sur- 
roundings; others  will  find  similar  homes 
in  Atlanta's  second  slum  clearance,  the 
University  Homes  Project,  and  still 
others  will  find  similar  opportunity  in 
nearly  all  of  the  older,  overcrowded 
cities  of  the  United  States. 

How  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Palmer 
studied  their  lessons,  visited  Eng- 
land, Italy,  Holland  and  other 
European  countries  and  recorded 
conversations  with  the  housing  lead- 
ers of  the  world,  makes  fascinating 
reading.  How  disappointments  and 
opposition  were  overcome  and  how 
the  principle  that  decent  housing 
for  all  our  citizens  is  a  responsibility 
of  our  organized  society,  came  to 
be  accepted — all  this  is  recounted 
in  this  book.  In  the  United  States 
our  accomplishments  have  lagged 
behind  our  aspirations;  but  in  the 
final  chapter  Mr.  Palmer  records 
that  over  400,000  needy  families 
are  now  provided  for  through  900 
Public  Housing  Authorities.  We  are 
on  our  way  and  this  book  should 
prove  an  important  permanent  rec- 
ord of  the  pioneer  days  before  the 
housing  principle  was  established. 
Already  it  has  received  favorable 
comment  by  the  press  and  private 
organizations. 

URBAN  REDEVELOPMENT  GUIDEBOOK. 
Issued  by  the  Construction  and  Civic 
Development  Department  of  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  of  the  United  States. 
102  pp.  November,  1955.  Price  $1.00. 
Quantities  of  three  or  more  50  cents, 
each. 

The  Urban  Redevelopment  Guide- 
book was  prepared  by  a  Special  Ad- 
visory Committee  under  the  chair- 
manship of  Max  S.  Wehrly,  Di- 
rector Urban  Land  Institute,  with 
James  F.  Steiner,  Assistant  Man- 
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ager  of  the  Construction  and  Civic 
Development  Department,  serving 
as  Secretary.  At  the  outset  it  is 
stated  that  the  Guidebook  is  written 
especially  for  the  business  and  pro- 
fessional people  who  serve  their 
communities  through  their  cham- 
bers of  commerce  or  other  organi- 
zations. It  deals  with  the  whole 
complex  of  the  problems  facing  the 
typical  city  or  town,  analyzes  the 
causes  of  the  problems  and  suggests 
how  community  leadership  can  be 
mobilized  to  solve  them. 

It  is  stated  that  three  closely 
interrelated  problems:  Congestion, 
Blight,  and  Crisis  in  Local  Public 
Finance,  confront  the  typical  city 
or  town.  A  direct  attack  on  blight — 
which  may  be  launched  after  a  rela- 
tively short  period  of  preparation — 
will  decrease  the  acuteness  of  the 
problems  of  congestion  and  local 
public  finance.  A  practical  means  of 
coordinating  and  integrating  the 
work  of  specialized  groups  dealing 
with  the  three  problems  is  the  or- 
ganization of  an  Urban  Develop- 
ment Team,  composed  of  carefully 
selected  leaders  from  each  of  the 
groups  working  in  specialized  fields. 
Committees  are  suggested  on  the 
Community's  Resources  and  Prob- 
lems; Economic  Base  and  Business 
Outlook;  Local  Public  Finance; 
Building  and  Construction  Finance; 
Housing;  Legal  Powers  of  the  Lo- 
cality; Physical  Planning;  and  Traf- 
fic and  Parking. 

The  Report  discusses  the  needed 
attributes  of  an  official  planning 
agency,  the  basic  requirements  of  a 
general  or  master  plan;  and  the 
need  for  wider  geographic  juris- 
diction in  planning  than  most 
official  planning  agencies  now  have. 


There  is  needed  an  official  planning 
commission  which  commands  the 
confidence  and  support  not  only  of 
social,  educational,  religious  and 
other  humanitarian  interests  of  the 
community,  but  of  the  economic 
interests  as  well.  To  aid  in  resolving 
differences  in  opinion  two  obviously 
sound  principles  are  recommended: 
(1)  that  the  interests  of  the  com- 
munity at  large  should  have  prefer- 
ence over  the  interests  of  any  in- 
dividual or  group  within  it,  although 
rights  of  minorities  must  be  con- 
sidered, and  (2)  that  national  or 
state  partisan  politics  should  never 
be  allowed  to  influence  decisions 
or  recommendations  in  planning. 
The  community-wide  assault  on 
urban  decay  involves  the  housing 
code,  and  its  enforcement,  and 
community-wide  upgrading.  It  is 
pointed  out  that  Federal  aids  are 
available  under  the  Housing  Act 
of  1954  as  follows:  (1)  Urban  re- 
newal service  of  pamphlets,  bulletins 
and  technical  services,  available  on 
request  without  charge;  (2)  Ad- 
vances for  surveys  and  plans  for 
urban  renewal  projects,  available 
prior  to  approval  of  the  Workable 
Program;  (3)  Temporary  loans  for 
urban  renewal  projects,  sufficient, 
if  necessary,  for  all  working  capital 
requirements;  (4)  Definitive  (long- 
term)  loans  for  urban  renewal 
projects  for  use  when  project  land 
is  leased  rather  than  sold  for  re- 
development; (5)  Capital  grants 
for  urban  renewal  projects — up  to 
two-thirds  of  net  project  cost;  (6) 
Special  grants  for  demonstration 
projects  in  urban  renewal — also  up 
to  two-thirds  of  the  net  project 
cost;  (7)  Special  grants  for  urban 
planning  assistance,  authorized  in  a 
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separate  title  of  the  Housing  Act  of 
1954  with  no  direct  connection  with 
the  urban  renewal  program,  al- 
though they  may  be  of  great  im- 
portance to  the  smaller  cities  and 
towns  and  to  metropolitan  areas  in 
one  of  the  indispensable  elements  of 
the  Workable  Program,  namely, 
community  planning;  (8)  Special 
provisions  for  FHA  mortgage  in- 
surance under  a  new  section  220  of 
the  Housing  Act,  to  provide  easier 
financing  for  building  or  rehabilitat- 
ing residential  property  in  an  urban 
renewal  area;  (9)  Special  mortgage 
insurance  provisions  in  a  new  Sec- 
tion 221,  to  facilitate  construction 
or  rehabilitation  of  low-priced  resi- 
dential accommodations  to  rehouse 
families  displaced,  either  by  urban 
renewal  projects  or  by  other  gov- 
ernmental action;  (10)  Provision 
for  low-rent  public  housing  to  be 
used  in  connection  with  rehousing 
displaced  families  that  cannot  pay 
for  adequate  private  housing. 

The  authors  of  the  Guidebook 
state  that  in  their  judgment  a  local 
urban  development  program  equal 
to  the  community's  problems  can- 
not be  organized  without  com- 
munity-wide understanding  of  the 
problems  involved  and  the  action 
required  to  solve  them.  There  is 
an  excellent  discussion  of  the  com- 
munity's economic  base,  with  ex- 
amples from  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  and 
Columbus,  Ohio,  and  there  are 
accounts  of  urban  development  and 
planning  in  Dayton,  Ohio;  Sacra- 
mento, California;  Birmingham, 
Alabama;  Columbus,  Georgia; 
Houston,  Texas;  and  Worcester, 
Mass. 

Local  civic  leaders,  planning, 
housing,  and  urban  redevelopment 


agencies  will  find  the  Guidebook 
an  excellent  reference  for  frequent 
consultation. 

METROPOLITAN  PLANNING,  A  Research 
Report.  By  Richard  Forbes,  Research 
Specialist.  Prepared  for  Metropolitan 
Area  Planning  Committee  of  the  Pu- 
laski  County  Citizens  Council  by  the 
City  Planning  Division  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Arkansas.  1955.  Mimeo.  40  pp. 

In  the  preface  it  is  pointed  out 
that  as  a  result  of  the  first  seven 
months  of  the  work  of  the  Metro- 
politan Area  Planning  Committee, 
the  Metropolitan  Regional  Planning 
Enabling  Act  was  passed  by  the 
Arkansas  Legislature  in  1955  and 
the  Metropolitan  Area  Planning 
Commission  of  Pulaski  County  was 
formed.  As  a  result  of  the  factual 
statement  of  trends,  the  following 
recommendations  were  set  forth: 
(1)  The  metropolitan  agency  should 
include  representatives  of  all  local 
units  of  government  so  that  the 
viewpoint,  policies  and  general  prob- 
lems of  participating  agencies  will 
be  expressed  and  become  assimilated 
into  a  regional  plan  acceptable  to 
all  elements  of  the  metropolitan 
community.  (2)  A  citizens  planning 
council  or  association  is  needed  to 
support,  criticize,  and  augment  the 
work  of  the  official  planning  agencies,  • 
both  on  the  metropolitan  level  and 
in  each  of  the  cities  and  towns. 
(3)  Advisory  groups  should  be  used 
primarily  as  advisors  to  the  plan- 
ning commission  in  their  special 
studies,  following  the  example  of 
some  of  the  studies  undertaken  by 
the  Detroit  Metropolitan  Planning 
Commission.  (4)  A  gradual  in- 
crease of  authority  over  regional 
problems  is  recommended.  The 
Arkansas  Act  permits  delegation  to 
the  metropolitan  agency  of  any  or 
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all  planning  powers  authorized  to 
member  bodies,  and  it  may  be 
found,  as  interest  in  planning  de- 
velops, more  authority  can  be  dele- 
gated to  the  metropolitan  agency  by 
agreement  binding  member  bodies 
together. 

SEEING  AMERICA'S  WILDLIFE  IN  OUR 
NATIONAL  REFUGES.  By  Devereux 
Butcher.  American  Nature  Assn., 
1214  16th  St.  N.  W.,  Washington  6, 
D.  C.  Paper,  $2.50;  cloth,  $5.00. 

The  author  has  performed  a 
distinct  service  in  bringing  out  the 
first  popular  book  on  our  national 
wildlife  refuges.  In  its  348  pages, 
41  refuges  are  described  in  detail. 
One  is  told  what  birds  and  mammals 
may  be  found  in  an  area,  how  to  get 
to  a  refuge,  where  to  stay  and  what 
to  do.  The  suggestions  should  be  a 
great  help  to  wildlife  enthusiasts 
in  planning  their  vacation  trips  to 
carry  on  their  pursuits. 

The  wildlife  refuges  are  among  the 
last  remaining  unspoiled  spots  on 
the  continent.  In  these  areas  one 
may  see  wildlife  living  in  its  natural 
habitat.  The  author  states  that 
the  present  system  of  wildlife  refuges 
represents  a  good  start  but  that  we 
badly  need  more  refuges.  He  thinks 
that  development  is  progressing  at 
such  a  pace  that  we  must  earmark 
all  the  remaining  lands  of  high  wild- 
life value  and  see  to  it  that  these  are 
made  refuges  or  parks. 

With  vacation  travel  becoming 
more  popular  every  year,  thousands 
of  persons  interested  in  wildlife 
are  seeking  places  where  birds  and 
mammals  may  be  seen  and  enjoyed. 
This  book  will  provide  the  answers 
to  many  questions. 

Its  350  superb  halftones  show 
most  of  the  important  native  birds 


and  mammals  of  North  America. 

THEODORE  ROOSEVELT'S  AMERICA.  Edited 
by  Farida  A.  Wiley.  The  Devin-Adair 
Co.,  23  East  26th  St.,  New  York  10, 
N.  Y.  1955.  $5.75. 

The  lifelong  enthusiasm  of  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt  for  wildlife  shines 
through  the  pages  of  his  writings 
and  Miss  Wiley  has  selected  the 
most  important  episodes  in  his 
writings  for  this  book.  Selections 
from  the  writings  of  the  Oyster  Bay 
naturalist  include  the  adventure  in 
the  Dakotas  of  the  80's,  with 
stories  of  Bad  Lands  characters  and 
of  spectacular  western  wildlife,  with 
thrilling  accounts  of  his  South 
American  Explorations,  and  other 
remote  areas  in  the  Amazon  coun- 
try. Illustrated  by  Ugo  Mochi,  with 
a  foreword  by  Ethel  Roosevelt 
Derby. 

EXPLORING  THE  SMALL  COMMUNITY.  By 
Otto  G.  Hoiberg,  University  of  Ne- 
braska Press.  1955.  200  pp.  $3.50. 

One  of  the  clues  to  a  democracy's 
vitality  is  the  quality  of  life  in  its 
small  communities.  Writing  from 
this  premise  and  primarily  for 
people  of  rural  communities  working 
at  the  task  of  community  improve- 
ment, Dr.  Hoiberg  helps  them 
visualize  the  paths  toward  richer 
group  living.  The  outgrowth  of 
seven  years  of  field  work  in  Ne- 
braska, his  book  examines  the 
major  problems  of  small  commun- 
ities, which  are  perennial  problems 
throughout  the  country,  business 
and  industrial  development,  recrea- 
tion, schools,  churches,  local  gov- 
ernment, medical  care,  cultural  life, 
beautification.  After  treating  some 
of  the  general  processes  significant 
for  community  development  pro- 
grams, the  author  turns  to  these 
specific  problems  and  their  solutions. 
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INDUSTRIAL  RECREATION:  A  Guide  to  its 
Organization  and  Administration.  By 
Jackson  M.  Anderson.  McGraw-Hill 
Book  Company,  New  York,  1955.  304 
pp.  illus.,  charts  and  tables.  $5.00. 

POLITICS,  PLANNING  AND  THE  PUBLIC 
INTEREST:  The  Case  of  Public  Housing 
in  Chicago.  By  Martin  Meyerson  and 
Edward  C.  Banfield.  The  Free  Press, 
Glencoe,  III.,  1955.  353  pp.,  maps.  $5.00. 

REGION  BUILDING:  Community  Develop- 
ment Lessons  from  the  Tennessee 
Valley.  By  James  Dahir.  Harper  & 
Brothers,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  1955. 
208  pp.,  photos.  $3.75. 

SUBURBANIZATION  OF  MANUFACTURING 
ACTIVITY  WITHIN  STANDARD  MET- 
ROPOLITAN AREAS.  By  Evelyn  M. 
Kitagawa  and  Donald  J.  Bogue.  Pub- 
lished jointly  by  Scripps  Foundation 
for  Research  in  Population  Problems, 
Miami  Univ.,  Oxford,  Ohio  and  Pop- 
ulation Research  and  Training  Center, 
University  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  III., 
1955.  162  pp.,  maps,  charts  and  tables. 
$1.80. 

THE  SHOPPING  CENTER  VERSUS  DOWN- 
TOWN: A  Motivation  Research  on  Shop- 
ping Habits  and  Attitudes  in  Three 
Cities.  C.  T.  Jonassen.  Bureau  of 
Business  Research,  College  of  Com- 
merce and  Administration,  Ohio  State 
University,  Columbus  10,  O.,  1955. 
170  pp.,  maps,  charts,  tables.  $3.50. 

AMERICA'S  NEEDS  AND  RESOURCES:  A 
New  Survey.  By  J.  Frederic  Dewhurst 
and  Associates,  A  Twentieth  Century 
Fund  Study.  1955.  1148  pp.  illus., 
charts,  graphs. 

GROWTH  AND  CHANGES  IN  CALIFORNIA'S 
POPULATION.  By  Warren  S.  Thompson. 
The  Haynes  Foundation,  607  South 
Hill  St.,  Los  Angeles  14,  Calif.  1955. 
377pp.  $5.00. 


PLANNING  MUNICIPAL  AUDITORIUM.  By 
Ernest  E.  Means.  Bureau  of  Govern- 
mental Research  and  Service,  Univer- 
sity of  Florida,  Tallahassee,  1955.  29  pp. 

THE  STATE'S  INTEREST  IN  METROPOLITAN 
PROBLEMS.  By  Samuel  C.  May  and 
James  M.  Fales,  Jr.  Bureau  of  Public 
Administration,  University  of  California, 
Berkeley.  1955.  31  pp.  $1.00. 

PRINCIPLES  OF  REAL  ESTATE.  By  Arthur 
M.  Weiner  and  Homer  Hoyt.  Third 
Edition.  The  Ronald  Press,  15  E.  26th 
St.,  New  York  10,  N.  Y.,  1955.  70  illus., 
tables,  618  pp.  $6.50. 

BUILDING  A  BETTER  HOME  TOWN.  A 
Program  of  Community  Self-Analysis 
and  Self-Help.  By  H.  Clay  Tate. 
Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York,  1954. 
236pp.  $3.50. 

ZONING  UNDER  THE  CONSTITUTION  OF 
1947:  Review,  Prognostication  and  Leg- 
islative Proposals.  By  H.  Curtis  Meanor. 
Rutgers  Law  Review,  Vol.  IX,  Summer 
1955,  No.  4.  Rutgers  University  Press, 
New  Brunswick,  N.  J.  $1.25  a  copy. 

THE  CHURCH  SERVES  THE  CHANGING 
CITY.  By  Ross  W.  Sanderson.  Harper 
&  Brothers,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  1955. 
252pp.  illus.  $3.50. 

THE  DYNAMICS  OF  GROUP  ACTION.  Series 
of  Handbooks,  (results  of  extensive 
research  in  human  relations.  Authors 
on  staff  of  Columbia  University.) 
Arthur  C.  Croft  Publications,  New 
London,  Conn.,  six  books,  $2.50  each. 

SEEING  AMERICA'S  WILDLIFE  IN  OUR 
NATIONAL  REFUGES.  By  Devereux 
Butcher.  Published  by  Devin-Adair 
Publishing  Company,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
under  the  auspices  of  Defenders  of 
Furbearers,  2140  P.  Street,  N.  W., 
Washington  7,  D.C.  1955.  Cloth, 
$5.00;  Paperbound,  $2.50. 
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who,  having  been  duly  sworn  according  to  law,  deposes  and  says  that  she  is  the  Managing  t-ditor  01  the 
Planning  and  Civic  Comment,  and  that  the  following  is,  to  the  best  of  her  knowledge  and  belief,  a  true 


1.  That  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  publisher,  editor,  managing  editor  and  business  manager  are: 
Publisher:  American  Planning  and  Civic  Association  and  National  Conference  on  State  Parks,  901  Union 
Trust  Building,  Washington,  D.  C.;  Editors:  Harlean  James,  Flavel  Shurtleff,  Conrad  L.  Wirth,  901  Union 
Trust  Building,  Washington,  D.  C.;  Managing  Editor:  Dora  A.  Padgett;  Business  Manager:  None. 

2.  That  the  owner  is:  American  Planning  and  Civic  Association  and  National  Conference  on  State 
Parks,  901  Union  Trust  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

3.  That  the  known  bondholders,  mortgages  and  other  security  holders  owning  or  holding  1  percent 
or  more  of  total  amount  of  bonds,  mortgages,  or  other  securities  are:  (If  there  are  none,  so  state.)    None. 

Dora  A.  Padgett 
Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  20th  day  of  September,  1955  Managing  Editor 

Regina  C.  McGivern 
(My  commission  expires  Feb.  14,  1959)  Notary  Public,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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